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PATS,  (lUne  le,)  a  poet  of  the  light 
and  spriffhtly  class,  bom  at  Nantes  in 
1636.  .He  obtained  the  post  of  director- 
general  of  the  gabelles  in  Daupbin6  and 
novence,  where  he  passed  a  great  part 
of  his  life.  Ha  wrote,  Amiti^  Amours, 
et  Amourettes,  1685,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  provincial  origin,  was  read 
with  avidity  m  Paris.  The  ladies  of  that 
capital  being  curious  in  their  inquiries  as 
to  the  person  of  the  author,  he  addressed 
to  the  duchess  of  Nemours  a  Portrait  of 
himself,  written  in  the  same  style.  He 
died  in  1690. 

PAZ,  (James  Alvarez  de,)  a  Spanish 
Jesuit  and  devotional  writer,  was  bom  at 
Toledo  in  1560,  and  went  through  his 
theobgical  course  at  Alcala.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Peru, 
where  he  occupied  successively  the  chairs 
of  phQosophy,  and  divinity,  at  Lima. 
He  filled  tne  high  office  of  provincial  of 
Peru  during  six  years,  and  died  in  1620. 
His  works  are  written  in  Latin ;  but  they 
have  been  translated  into  many  of  the 
European  languages,  and  are  held  in 
high  estimation.  Their  titles  are,  De 
Vita  Spiritual],  ejusque  Perfectione,  Lib. 
IX.;  De  Ezterminatione  Mali,  et  Pro- 
motione  Boni,  Lib.  V. ;  De  Inquisitione 
Paeis,  sive  Studio  Orationis;  De  Vita 
religiose  instituenda,  sive  de  quotidiana 
Virtutum  Ezercitatione ;  Meditationes 
tripartitse ;  De  Humilitate,  Virtutum 
<»mnium  Fundamento ;  De  Virtutum 
Adeptione. 

PAZZI,  (Jacopo,)  a  banker  of 
Florence,  of  illustrious  fvimilv.  He  headed 
the  faction  which  opposea  the  Medici, 
and  he  conspired  with  Salviati,  aroh- 
bishop  of  Pisa,  and  with  cardinal  Riario, 
to  cut  off  the  two  brothers,  Giuliano  and 
liorenzo,  and  to  seize  upon  the  sovereign 
power.  The  elevation  of  the  host,  26th 
of  April,  1478,  was  the  signal  for  this 
murderous  action,  and  at  the  moment 
of  this  solemn  ceremony  Giuliano  was 
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stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  brother  of 
Ptezzi ;  but  Lorenzo  escaped  with  a  slight 
wound.  The  popularity  of  the  Medici, 
and  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  soon  armed 
the  people  in  their  favour,  and  the  con- 
spirators were  seized,  and  put  to  death ; 
and  among  them  Pazzt  suffered.  The 
house  of  Pazzi  was  afterwards  reconciled 
to  the  Medici,  and  became  allied  to  them 
by  marriage.  One  of  their  descendants, 
Cosmo,  was  archbishop  of  Florence  in 
1508,  and  would  have  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal,  if  he  had  not  died  before  the 
elevation  of  his  uncle  Leo  X.  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  He  translated  Maximus 
Tyrius  into  Latin.— His  brother,  Alzs- 
SAMDZO,  wrote  some  trajgedies,  and  trans- 
lated the  Poetics  of  Aristotle. 

PEACHAM,  (Henry,)  a  writer  of 
considerable  note  in  his  day,  was  bom 
at  North  Mims,  near  SL  Alban's,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  He  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  in  Italy,  where  he 
studied  music  und^r  Orazio  Vecchi.  He 
was  also  intimate  with  all  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  time  at  home,  and  has  charac- 
terised their  several  styles,  as  well  as 
those  of  many  on  the  continent  He 
had  also  some  skill  in  painting;  and  lord 
Orford  mentions  an  engravine  by  him, 
after  Holbein,  of  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cromwell,  afterwards  earl  of  Essex. 
From  his  Gentleman's  Exercise  we  learn 
that  he  either  kept  school,  or  had  private 
pupils.  Lord  Orford  says  that  he  was 
tutor  to  the  children  of  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. In  the  same  work  Peacham  says 
he  translated  king  James's  Basilicon 
Doron  into  Latin  verse,  and  presented 
it  to  prince  Henry,  to  whom  he  also  dedi- 
cated his  Minerva  Britannica  in  1612. 
He  also  published  in  1615,  Prince  Henry 
revived;  or,  a  poem  upon  the  birth  of 
prince  H.  Frederic,  Heir  apparent  to 
Frederic  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
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The  work  by  whVih  he  is  beit  known  is 
his  Complete  Gentleman,  4to,  1622,  and 
reprinted  in  1627, 1634, 1654,  and  1661. 
This  last  edition  received  some  improve- 
ments in  the  heraldic  part  from  Thomas 
Blount,  author  of  the  Jocular  Tenures. 
It  treats  of  "  nobilitie  in  generall ;  of  dig^ 
nitie  and  neeessitie  of  leanniag  in  princes 
and  nobilitie ;  the  time  of  learning ;  the 
dutie  of  parents  in  theur  children^  edu- 
cation ;  of  a  eentleman's  carriage  in  the 
universitie;  en  style  in  speaking,  writing, 
and  reading  history;  of  cosmography; 
of  memorable  observation  in  the  survey 
of  the  earth ;  of  geometry ;  of  poetry ; 
of  musicke;  of  statuea  and  medalls;  of 
drawing  and  painting  in  oyle ;  of  sundry 
blazonnes  both  ancient  and  modem ;  of 
armory  or  blazing  atrmes ;  of  exercise  of 
body;  of  reputation  and  carriage;  of 
ftravaile;  of  warre;  of  fishing.''  His  other 
works  are,  Minerva  Britanniea,  or  a  Gar- 
den of  Heroical  Devises ;  this  is  a  cpiiec 
tion  of  emblems  in  verse,  with  a  plate 
to  each;  The  Period  of  Mourning,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Prince.  Together 
with  Nuptial  Hymnes  in  honour  of  this 
haDpyMarriaee  betweene  Frederick  Count 
Palatine  and  Elizabeth  Daughter  of  out 
Sovereigne;  A  most  true  Relation  of  the 
Affaks  of  Cleve  and  Gulick;  Th^ia's 
Banquet;  The  Valley  of  Varietie;  The 
Duty  of  all  true  Subjects  to  their  King ; 
as  lUso  to  their  native  Country  in  Time 
of  Extremity  and  Danger ;  The  Worth 
of  a  Penny,  or  a  Caution  to  keep  Money; 
with  the  Causes  of  the  Scarcity  and 
Misery  of  the  want  thereof,  in  these 
hard  and  merciless  Times ;  as  also  how 
to  save  it,  in  our  Diet,  Apparel,  Recrea- 
tions, &c. ;  this  was  often  reprinted ;  The 
Gentleman's  Exercise ;  or,  an  Exquisite 
Piiictise  as  well  for  Drawing  all  manner 
of  Beasta  m  their  true  Portraiture,  aa 
also  the  making  of  Colours  for  Limning, 
Painting,  Tricking,  and  Blazoning  of 
Coato  of  Arms,  &a.  1630,  and  1634,  4to. 
All  these  are  works  of  considerable 
merit,  Peacham  being  a  man  of  general 
knowledge,  good  taste,  and  acute  obser- 
vation, and  were  very  popular  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  Complete  Gen- 
tleman particularly  was  in  high  estimar 
tion  with  the  gentry  of  that  age.  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
an  offence  asainst  good  manners,  and 
was  indicted  tor  it,  was  asked  on  hia  trial 
by  the  chief  justice,  Sir  Robert  Hyde, 
whether  he  had  ever  read  the  Complete 
Gentleman  ? 

PEACOCK,  or  PECOCK,  (Reynold,) 
an  English  prelate,  was  born,  as  is  sup- 
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posed,  in  Wales,  about  1390,  and  ediz- 
cated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  fellow  m  1417.  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  protector,  invited 
him  to  court.  In  1431  he  was  elected 
master  of  the  college  of  St.  Spirit  and 
St  Maiy,  founded  by  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington;  and  he  waa  also  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  St  Michael  in  Riola,  now 
St  Michael  Royal,  in  Tower  Royal,  in 
Vintry  ward,  which  he  resigned  in  1444, 
on  beinff  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
St  Asapn.  In  1447  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon at  Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  bishops  ^ere  not  under  obli- 
gation to  preach  or  to  take  the  cure  of 
souk,  and  that  their  duties  consist  entirely 
in  the  various  acts  of  church  government 
In  1449  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Chichester,  and  now  began  to  express  opi- 
nions which  were  ill  suited  to  tne  times 
in  which  he  lived.  Although  he  had 
taken  great  pains  both  in  his  preaching 
and  writing  to  defend  the  established 
church  agamst  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe, 
now  called  Lollards,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  most  probable  means 
of  reclaiminff  them  was  by  allowing  them 
the  use  of  their  reason,  and  not  insisting 
on  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  These 
opinions  ^ave  great  offence ;  and  in  1457 
toe  archbishop  of  Canterbury  issued  his 
mandate,  ordering  all  persons  to  appear 
who  had  anj^  thing  to  aUe^e  against  the 
bishop  of  Cmchester ;  and  his  books  being 
found  to  contain  various  heretical  opi- 
nions, he  read  a  recantation,  first  in  ttie 
archbishop's  court  at  Lambeth,  and  after- 
wards at  St  Paul's  Cross,  where  his  books 
were  burnt,  as  they  also  were  at  Oxford. 
He  was  likewise  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
and  confined  in  Thorney  abbey,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, where  it  is  supposed  he  died 
about  1460.  His  Treatise  of  Faith  waa 
published  by  Wharton  in  1688,  4to.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning, 
and  an  acute  reasoner;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  who  contended  against  the 
infallibility  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
in  favour  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  being 
the  principal  guide  in  matters  of  faith. 
In  1744  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  of  Mar- 
gate, published  The  Life  of  this  prelate, 
which  forms  a  sequel  to  the  Life  of 
Wickliffe,  and  is  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  history  of  the  English  reformation. 
PEARCE,  (Zachary,)  a  learned  pre- 
late, and  distinffuishea  classical  scholar, 
the  son  of  a  oistiller  in  Holbom,  was 
bom  in  1690,  and  educated  at  a  private 
school  at  Ealing,  at  Westminster  schooL 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and  at  Trinity  coUegv 
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Camlirid^  when,  duriog   the  esriier 
yem  of  hit  resideiice,  he  oeeanofially 
amufled  hhnteif  with  the  lighter  tpecies 
rf  compodtieii ;  among  thete  were,  a  let- 
ter in  the  Gnardiaii,  No.  121,  and  two 
nmnhere  of  the  Speetator  (572  and  683). 
In  the  feat  1716  he  printed,  at  the 
Univerai^  Preai,  an  edition  of  Cicero  de 
Oratore,  8vo,  with  notes  and  emenda- 
tiona;  which  he  dedicated  to  lord  chief 
jmtlce  Parker,  by  whom  he  was  after- 
wards Mtroniaedl,  and  who,  when  he 
became  lord  chancellor  in  1 71 8,  appointed 
him  his  dofnestie  chaplun.  He  had  been 
previooslT.  throngfa  hu  patron's  inflnence 
with  Bentley,  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
ooflege.  In  1717  he  entered  into  deacon  s 
orders ;  and  in  the  foDowing  year  he  was 
ordained  priest    In  1719  he  was  pre- 
sented to  tbe  rectory  of  Stapleford  Abbots, 
in  Essex;  to  which  preferment  the  lord 
chanceilor  added,  in  the  following  year, 
that  of  the  reetorr  of  St  Bartholomew, 
by  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  city  of 
London.    Not  long  after  this  he  was 
appohited  chaplain  to  the  king.  In  1723 
he  was  presented  by  the  chancellor  to  the 
▼aloable  Tican^e  of  St  Martin's-in4he- 
Fields,  Westminster;  and  as  he  was  not 
of  sufficient  standing  at  the  university  to 
take  the  degree  of  D.D.,  application  was 
made  to  Dr.  Wake,  archbisiiop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  granted  hhn  that  title  by 
diploma.     In  1724  he  dedicated  to  his 
patron,  now  earl  of  Macclesfield,  his  edi^ 
tion  of  Longrnus  on  the  SubKme,  with 
a  new  Lath  version,  and  notes.  Through 
the  influence  of  mieen  Caroline,  (at  this 
time  decessed,)  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
1739,  appolnfed  him  dean  of  Winchester. 
In  1744  be  was  elected  prolocutor  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury;  and  in  1748  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  from 
which,  in  1756,  he  wm  translated  to  that 
of  Rochester,  with  the  deanery  of  West- 
minster annexed.    Having  arrived  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three,  and  believing  him- 
self to  be  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  stations,  he  informed  lord 
Bath  of  his  intention  to  resign  both  his 
bishooric  and  deanery,  and  to  live  retired 
upon  his  own  private  fortune;  at  the  same 
time  soliciting  hu  lordship  to  request  for 
him  the  honour  of  a  private  audience  from 
his  majesty  George  ill.  for  that  purpose. 
Accordingly,  the  king  fixed  a  day  for  his 
attendancein  the  doset,  when  he  entreated 
permission  to  resign  both  of  his  digni- 
ties, that  he  m^ht  be  enabled  to  spend 
more  time  in  his  devotions  and  studies. 
He  waa  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  he 


said,  with  A  general  officer  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who,  when  he  desired  a  dis- 
mission from  that  monarch's  service,  and 
the  emperor  asked  the  reason  for  his 
request,  answered,  *'  Sir,  every  wise  man 
would,  at  the  latter  end  of  ufe,  wish  to 
have  an  interval  between  the  fotigues  tft 
business  and  eternity  I"    The  ministers, 
however,  informed  the  king,  thai  the 
design  was  generally  disapproved  iff  by 
the  episcopiu    bench.      Upon  this  his 
taafesty  sent  foi*  Dr.  Pearee,  and  told 
him  that  he  must  think  no  more  about 
resigning  his  bishopric.     However,  in 
1768,  he  obtained  the  kinc's  consent  to 
hisretfgning  his  deanery  of  Westminster. 
He  died  at  Litde  Ealing,  on  tiie  29th  of 
June,  1774,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  are,  and  was  buried  m  the  church  of 
Broidey,  in  Kent     A  cenotaph   was 
afterwards  erected  to   his   memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion.   Bishop  Pearoe  did  not  confine  lus 
attention  to  the  learned  languages.     He 
was    particularly  sttfdiOQS    of   Milton's 
poetry ;  and  when  Bentley  nuUished  his 
emendations  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  he 
wrote  in  opposition  to  them  a  full  vindi- 
cation of  the  established  text,  17S3,  8vo. 
Besides  the  works  ahready  mentioned,  he 
published.  An  Account  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  EpistolsB  dutt  ad  celebeni* 
mum  docttssimumoue  Virum,  F.  V.  Pro- 
fessorem    Amstelouamemsem    Scriptse ; 
Qnamm  in    altera  aritur   de  Editione 
Novi  Testamenti  a  clarissimo  Bendeio 
suscepta,  &c. ;  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  on  Occasion  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  Commitment  to 
the  Tower ;  The  Miracles  of  Jesus  vin- 
dicated, in  4  Parts,  1727,  and  1728, 8vo; 
in  answer  to  some  of  the  principal  parts 
of  Mr.  Woolston's  Six  Discourses  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  &c.;  Two  Let- 
ters in  Controversy  with  Dr.  Middleton, 
on  the  Sulijeet  of  his  attack  upon  Dt. 
Waterland;    Two  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Waterland,    upon    the    Eucharist; 
Nine  occasional  Sermons;  a  Discourse 
against  Self-murder ;  this  is  on  the  list  of 
tracts  printed  by  the   Society  for  Pro- 
moting  Christian    Knowledge;  and   a 
Concio  ad  Clerum.    By  his  will  he  be- 
queathed his  library  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster.    To  his  chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  John  Derby,  he  committed 
the  care  of  publishing  his  great  work,  the 
result  of  many  years'  studious  applica- 
tion, which  made  its  appearance  in  1777, 
under  the  tiUe  of,  A  Commentary,  with 
Notes,  on  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  AposUes;   t^ether  with  a 
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new  Translation  of  St  Paul's  first  Epbtle 
to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Paraphrase  and 
Notes,  &c.  in  2  vols,  4to.  To  the  Com- 
mentary are  added  some  of  the  author's 
earlier  theological  pieces ;  and  an  account 
of  his  life  is  prefixed  to  it.  Mr.  Derhy 
also  published  from  the  author's  MSS., 
Sermons  on  several  Subjects,  1778,  in 
4  vols,  8vo,  together  with  an  elegant 
dedication  to  George  III.,  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  Besides  some  legacies  to 
individuals,  and  some  to  various  public 
charities,  he  left  a  bequest  of  5000/. 
towards  the  better  support  of  the  twenty 
widows  of  clergymen,  who  are  maintained 
in  the  college  of  Bromley,  the  fiinds  of 
which  had  become  too  scanty  for  that 
kind  of  genteel  provision  intended  by  the 
founder,  bishop  Warner. 

PEARSALL,  (Richard,)  a  Dissenting 
divine,  was  bom  at  Kidderminster,  in 
Warwickshire,  in  1698,  and  educated  at 
a  Dissenting  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  in 
Gloucestersnire,  under  Mr.  Jones,  who 
was  likewise  the  master  of  this  school 
when  Butler  and  Seeker,  afterwards  the 
well-known  prelates,  were  educated  there. 
Having  been  admitted  into  the  ministry 
among  the  Dissenters,  he  was  settled  for 
ten  years  at  Bromyard,  in  Herefordshire, 
and  afterwards  for  sixteen  years  at  War- 
minster, in  Wiltshire.  His  last  charge, 
for  about  fifteen  years,  was  at  Taunton, 
in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died  in  1762. 
He  wrote.  Contemplations  on  the  Ocean, 
and,  Reliquiae  Sacrse. 

PEARSON,  (John,)  an  eminently 
learned  prelate,  the  son  of  the  rector  of 
Creake  and  Snoring,  in  Norfolk,  was 
bom  at  the  latter  place  on  the  12th 
Febmary,  1612,  ana  was  educated  at 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  fellow.  In  1639  he  pro- 
ceeded M.A.,  and  not  long  afterwards 
resigned  his  fellowship,  but  continued  to 
reside  in  college  as  a  fellow-commoner. 
Having  entered  into  holy  orders  in  the 
■ame  year,  bishop  Davenant  collated  him 
to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Sarum; 
and  in  1640  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  lord-keeper  Finca,  who  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Torrington,  in  Sufiblk. 
When  the  civil  war  commenced  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  Pearson 
was  made  chaplain  to  George  lord  Goring, 
and  attended  him  when  he  went  in  the 
king's  service  into  the  west  of  England. 
He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Sir  Robert 
Cook.  In  1650  he  obtained  the  living  of 
St.  Clement's,  East-chea]^,  in  London, 
where  he  preached  a  series  of  sermons, 
which  he  afterwards  cast  into  a  different 
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form,  and  published  under  the  title  of, 
An  Exposition  on  the  Creed,  &c.  1659, 
4 to ;  this  admirable  work  was  afterwards 
reprinted,  with  improvements,  in  folio, 
and  has  been  often  printed  since.  An 
abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  Dr. 
Charles  Buruey  in  1810.  In  1657  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Peter  Gunning,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Ely,  held  a  dispute  with 
two  Papists  on  the  subject  of  scnism  ;  of 
which  a  false  account  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1658,  which  was  disclaimed  by 
both  tlie  Protestant  disputants,  and  even 
by  one  of  their  Popish  opponents.  Before 
the  close  of  1660,  Pearson  was  collated 
by  Juxton,  bishop  of  London,  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Christopher's,  in  that  citv ; 
created  D,D,  at  Cambridge,  by  a  manaa-. 
mus  from  the  king ;  installed  a  prebend 
in  tlie  cathedral  of  Ely ;  nominated  arch- 
deacon of  Surrey;  and  appointed  master 
of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  In  1661 
he  was  one  of  the  aasutant  managers  on 
the  side  of  the  Establishment  at  the 
Savoy  Conference  for  a  review  of  the 
Liturgy;  on  this  occasion  the  noncon- 
formists admitted  that  he  was  the  first  of 
their  opponents  for  candour  and  ability. 
In  June  1661  he  succeeded  Dr.  Love,  as 
lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge.  In  1662  he  was  elected  to 
the  mastership  of  Trinity  college ;  and  he 
soon  after  resigned  his  prebends  of  Ely 
and  Samro,  as  well  as  his  rectory  of  St. 
Christopher's.  In  1667  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1672  he 
was  nominated  successor  to  Dr.  Wilkins, 
in  the  see  of  Chester;  with  which  he 
was  permitted  to  hold  tn  commendam  the 
archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  and  the  rectory 
of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire.  He  published, 
Vindicise  Epistolaram  S.  Ignatii — Acces- 
semnt  Isaaci  Vossii  Epistols  duse  adversus 
David  Blondellum,  1672, 4to.  This  work 
owed  its  origin  to  the  dispute  then  agi- 
tated concerning  episcopacy,  and  was 
intended  to  support  the  arguments  in  its 
favour  drawn  nrom  the  epistles  attributed 
to  Ignatius,  in  opposition  to  such  anti- 
Episcopalians  as  preferred  the  charge  of 
spuriousness  against  those  remains  of 
antiquity.  On  this  point  Dr.  Pearson 
so  far  concedes  to  his  opponents  as  to 
admit,  that  of  the  three  Latin  and  twelve 
Greek  epistles  published  in  St  Ignatius'a 
name,  the  former  are  spurious,  and  five  of 
the  latter  of  doubtful  authority;  but  he 
maintains  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  seven  other  Greek  epistles, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Eu?ebius.  Dr. 
Pearson  held  the  bishopric  of  Chester  for 
upwards  of  thirteen  years,  but  was  dia- 
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qualified  from  all  public  service  by  his 
infirmities,  and  especially  by  a  total  loss 
of  memory,  for  some  years  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Chester,  on 
the  16th  July,  1686,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  ^e.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
preface  to  "Hie  Golden  Remains  of  the 
ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eton 
college,  1660,  8vo;  No  Necessity  of 
Reformation  of  the  public  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  &c.  a  Sermon ; 
a  Sermon,  preacheS  before  the  king,  on 
Ecdes.  vii.  14,  and  published  by  his 
majesty's  command;  the  learned  pre- 
face, (Prsefatio  Paraenetica,)  to  Field's 
edition  of  The  Septuagint,  1665,  12mo; 
and  of  Annales  Cyprianici,  sive  tredecim 
Annorum,  qoibus  S.  Cyprianus  inter 
Christianos  versatus  est,  Historia  Chrono- 
logica,  printed  with  bishop  Fell's  edition 
of  the  works  of  that  father,  1682,  fol.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Critici 
Sacri ;  and  from  his  MSS.  were  publuhed, 
after  his  death,  V.  CI.  Joannis  Pear- 
eonii,  S.  T.  P.  Cestriensis  nuper  Episcopi, 
Opera  Posthuma  Chronologica,  &c.  Sm- 

Sila  preelo  tradidit ;  eden£i  curavit  et 
issertationis  novis  Additionibus  auxit 
H.  Dodwellus,  &c.  1688,  4to.  He  was 
reckoned  an  excellent  preacher,  very 
judicious  and  learned,  particularly  accu- 
rate and  exact  in  chronology,  and  well 
versed  in  the  fathers  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical historians.  Dr.  Bentley  used  to  say 
that  bishop  Pearson's  '*  very  dross  was 
gold."  In  bishop  Burnet's  opinion,  he 
"  was  in  all  respects  the  greatest  divine 
of  his  age."  Huet  bishop  of  Avranches, 
also,  to  whom  he  communicated  various 
readings  on  some  parts  of  Origen's  works, 
gives  him  a  high  character. 

PEARSON,  (Edward,)alearned  divine, 
was  bom  at  Norwich  in  1756,  and  edu- 
cated at  Sidney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge. 
In  1786  he  obtained  the  Norrisian  prize 
for  an  Essay  on  the  Goodness  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  published.  In 
1792  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and 
during  a  considerable  period  he  filled  the 
situation  of  tutor.  In  1797  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Rempstone,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  In  1807  he  was  chosen 
to  preach  the  Warburtonian  lectures  at 
Lincoln's-inn,  which  he  completed  early 
in  1811.  In  1808  he  was  elected  master 
of  Sidney  Sussex  college,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  received  by  royal  mandate  the 
degree  of  D.D. ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  vice-chancellor.  In  1810 
he  was  elected  by  the  university  to  the 
office  of  Christian  Advocate.  Besides 
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numerous  single  sermons  preached  by  him 
on  public  occasions,  he  was  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  thirteen  Sermons  addressed 
to  Academic  Youth,  delivered  by  him 
in  St  Mary's  church,  Cambridge.  He 
published  also,  A  Collection  of  Ptayers 
for  the  use  of  families,  various  tracts  in 
divinity,  two  treatises  against  those  who 
adopt  Dr.  Paley's  views  on  the  general 
theory  of  Moral  Obligation,  and  those 
who  follow  him  in  some  of  the  practical 
conclusions  to  which  that  celebrated  di- 
vine and  moralist  conducts  his  readers. 
He  likewise,  in  the  character  of  champion 
of  the  Arminian  clergy,  published  several 
tracts  against  Mr.  Simeon,  who  maintained 
the  tenets  of  Calvin  in  the  university  to 
which  Dr.  Pearson  belonged. .  He  died 
in  1811. 

PEARSON,  (Margaret  Eglington,)  dis- 
tinguished for  her  skill  in  the  art  of 
painting  on  glass,  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Paterson,  the  bibliographer,  and 
married  an  artist  named  Pearson,  with 
whom  she  established  a  manufactory  of 
stained  glass  at  Hampstead  Her  copies 
of  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle  are  ably  ex- 
ecuted.    She  died  in  1823. 

PEARSON,  (George,)  a  physician  and 
m^cal  writer,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire, 
and  studied  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1773,  and  his  thesis  on  that  occasion,  De 
Putredine,  was  inserted  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Conmien- 
taries.  In  1774  he  removed  to  London, 
and  studied  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
The  following  year  he  went  to  the  con« 
tinenty  and  having  travelled  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1777.  He  first  setded  as  a 
physician  at  Doncaster,  where  he  remained 
for  about  six  years,  and  then  removed  to 
London,  where  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
physicians  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  at 
which  he  for  many  years  delivered  lec- 
tures on  medicine,  physiology,  materia 
medica,  and  chemistry.  He  was  also 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
whose  Transactions  he  furnished  several 
contributions.  He  died  in  1828.  He 
published.  Observations  and  Experiments 
on  the  Buxton  Waters ;  A  Translation  of 
the  Table  of  Chemical  Nomenclature 
drawn  up  by  the  French  Chemists ;  and, 
An  Inquiry  concerning  the  History  of  the 
Cow  Pox.  He  made  a  successful  analysis 
of  Dr.  James's  fever  powders. 

P  E  C  C  H  I  O,  (Giuseppe,)  a  writer  on 
political  economy,  was  bom  at  Milan  in 
1785,  and  educated  at  the  college  of 
Somaschi  under  father  Soave.    He  after- 
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wanli  itudied  the  law  at  Pavia.  He  then 
returned  to  MilaD,  and  in  1810  was  ap- 
pointed asoftant  eouneellor  of  state  for 
the  d^MTtments  of  finaoees  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1814 
he  loet  his  situation,  in  consequence  of 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  Lopihardy. 
He  wrote,  Saggio  Storico  sulla  Afuminis- 
traaione  Finanaieradell'ex-Eegno  d'ltalia 
dal  1602  al  1814.  In  1819  he  wss  ap- 
pointed deputy  to  the  CongregMione,  or 
provincial  assembly  of  Milan.  In  1821, 
being  obliged  to  emigrate,  he  went  to 
Switaerianl,  and  thence  to  Spain,  and 
Dubluhed,  Sei  Mesi  in  Isnagnanel  ItjSl. 
In  1822  he  passed  into  Portugal,  and  he 
likewise  recorded  the  impressions  he  re- 
ceived in  that  country  in,  Lettere  k  Lady 
G.  O.  dal  PortogaJlo.  Returning  to  Spain, 
he  visited  the  southern  provinces  of  that 
kingdom,  and  then  emoarked  at  Cadis 
for  England.  In  1825  he  was  appointed, 
toffether  with  count  Oamba,  by  the  Phil- 
hellenio  Committee,  to  convey  to  Greece 
the  sum  of  60,000A,  the  fhiits  of  a  loan 
made  for  the  Greeks.  Having  executed 
his  commission  at  Nauplia,  Pecchio  visited 
Smyrna,  whence  he  returned  to  England* 
His  account  of  the  affairs  of  Greeae  was 
published  in  English,  with  that  of  other 
contemporary  travellers:  A  Picture  of 
Greece  in  1826,  as  exhibited  in  the  Nar- 
ratives of  James  Emmersop,  Joseph  Pec- 
chio, and  W.  H.  Humphreys,  2  vols,  8vo. 
Pecchio's  account  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished separately  in  the  onginal  Italian, 
ReLazione  degli  Avvenimentidella  Grecia. 
He  next  went  to  Nottingham,  where  he 
gave  lessons  in  the  modem  langui^esi 
and  he  afterwards  removed  to  an  Mademj 
at  York  in  the  same  capacity.  Towards 
the  end  of  1828  he  marriea  an  English 
lady  of  property,  and  went  to  reside  with 
her  at  Brighton,  where  he  wrote  several 
works,  in  which  he  embodied  his  remarks 
upon  England  and  the  Enelish.  He  died 
in  June  1835,  and  was  buried  in  the 
parish  churchjrardof  Hove,  near  Brighton. 
He  wrote,  besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Osservasioni  semi-serie  di  un  Esule 
suir  Inghilterra;  Storia  della  Economia 
pubUica  in  Italia;  this  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  writings;  Una  Elexione  di 
Membri  del  Parlamento  in  Inghilterra; 
Vita  di  Ugo  Foscolo ;  and,  Stona  Critica 
della  Poesia  Inglese;  this  he  left  un- 
finished. 

PECHANTRE,  (NichohM  de.)  a  dra- 
matic poet,  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1638. 
Having  been  three  times  honoured  with 
the  laurel  at  the  academy  of  the  Floral 
gamesi  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Gela, 
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which  was  acted  in  1687  with  applause. 
He  wrote  also,  Le  Sacrifice  d'Abraham; 
Joseph  vendu  par  see  Frdres ;  and,  La 
Mort  de  Neron.  He  died  in  1709.  He 
had  exercised  the  profession  of  physic 
for  some  time,  till  he  quitted  it  for  dra- 
n^atic  composition* 

PCCHLIN,  (John  Nicholas,)  an  emi- 
nent physipiax^  was  bora  in  1646,  at 
Leydep,  i^d  educated  there.  He  was 
placed  in  the  medical  chair  at  Kiel,  in 
Holstein,  in  1673,  ffiid  rendered  himself 
celebrated  by  mapy  ingenious  andlearae4 
publications.  He  was  received  into  the 
Academy  Naturm  Curiosomm  ||i  1678^ 
and  iqto  the  Royal  Society  of  I<ondon  in 
1691.    He  died  in  1706. 

PECHMEJA,  (John,)  professor  of 
eloquence  in  the  college  of  la  Fl^che,  was 
bom  in  1741  at  ViUe-Franche,  in  the 
Roueigue^  and  commenced  his  career  at 
Paris  as  a  private  teacher.  His  ^los e  on 
Colbert  received  the  approbation  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1773.  His  best  pro- 
duction is  his  Teldphe,  in  twelve  books ; 
which,  however,  is  severely  criticised  by 
Laharpe.  In  this  work  he  draws  a  beau- 
tifid  picture  of  tra^  friendship,  of  which 
he  exhibited,  with  his  friend  Dubreuil,  so 
charming  an  example,  that  the  two  com- 
panions who  Uvea  together,  and  had 
everything  in  common,  were  called  the 
Pylades  and  Orestes  of  France.  Du- 
breuil died  in  April  1785 ;  and  in  three 
weeks  after  Pechmeja  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  in  the  fort;^-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

PECK,  (Francis,)  an  industrious  an- 
tiquary, was  bom  in  1692  at  Stamford,  in 
Lmcofnshire,  and  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridffe.  He  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  became  curate  of  King's 
Clifton,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  rectory  of  Godeby 
Maureward,  in  Leicestershire.  In  1736 
he  received  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Lincoln.  He  died  in  1743. 
His  principal  works  are,  Academia  tertia 
Anglicana,  or  the  Antiquarian  Annals  of 
Stamford  in  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  North- 
amptonshire^ fol.  1727 ;  Desiderata 
Curiosa,  or  a  Collection  of  divers  scarce 
and  curious  Pieces,  relating  chiefly  to 
Matters  of  English  History;  consisting 
of  choice  Tracts,  Memoirs,  Letters,  Wills, 
Epitaphs,  &c.  vol.  i.  1732 ;  a  second  vo- 
lume followed  in  1785;  and  the  whole 
was  reprinted  in  4to  in  1779,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Evans ;  this  collection  has  been 
much  quoted  by  later  biographers  and 
antiquaries ;  A  complete  Catalogue  of  all 
the  Discourses  written  both  for  and 
against  Popery  in  the  Time  of  King 
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James  Uie  Seocmd;  ia  1739  ke  edited, 
Nineteen  Letten  of  the  trnlj  lerennd 
end  learned  Henrr  Hammond,  D.D. ; 
Memoin  of  the  Life    and  Actiona  of 
Oliyer  Cromwell,  es  de&Tered  in  three 
PancMTTicsof  him  written  in  Latin ;  with 
a  Collection  of  diven  curious  historical 
Pieces,  relating  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  a 
great  Number  of  other  remarkable  Per- 
sons; and.  New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  with 
a  great  ▼ariety  of  critical  illustrations  and 
other  additions.     He  left  behind  him 
copious  materials  for  nine  different  works, 
which  he  had  in  contemplation.    Of  his 
MSS.  the  greater  part  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  Thomas  Cave,  of  which  the 
most  valuable  were  five  vols  in  4to,  fairly 
written  out  for  the  press,  under  the  title 
of  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  Supplementis 
novis  adauctum,  and  particularly  relating 
to  the  PrsBmonstratensian  order  in  Eng- 
land. These  were  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1779,  by  the  last  Sir  Thomas 
Cave.  He  published  also,  To  v^or  dvior, 
or  an  Exercise  on  the  (S^eation,  and  an 
Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  World: 
written  in  the  express  words  of  the  Saerea 
Text;  as  an  attempt  to  show  the  Beauty 
and   Sublimity   of    Holy  Scripture;    a 
poem,   entitled,  Siffhs  on  the  Death  of 
Queen  Anne,  pubBshed  in  1 719;  sob- 
joined  to  which  are  three  poems,  1.  Para* 
phrase  on  part  of  the  cxxxixtii  Psalm  ; 
2.  TheChoice;  3.  Tctms  to  Lady  Elisa- 
beth CecQ,  on  her  Birth-day,  November 
23,  171 7 ;  at  the  end  of  this  he  mentions, 
as  preparing  for  die  press,  The  History 
of  the  two  last  Months  of  King  Charles 
I.  and  solicits  assbtance;  but  ibis  was 
never  published;  a  comedy,  called  The 
Humours  of  the  Univerrity,  or  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Cambridge ;  his  last  work,  pu1>- 
lished  in   1742,  is  entitied.  Poor  Dis- 
courses, viz.  I.  Of  Grace,  and  how  to 
excite  it ;  2.  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Mes- 
siah, proved  from  a  consideration  of  his 
miracles  in  ^neral ;  8.  The  same  proved 
from  a  consideration  of  his  resurrection 
in  particular ;  and,  4.  Hie  necessity  and 
advantage  of  good  laws  and  ^pood  magis- 
trates :  as  delivered  in  two  Visitation  and 
two  Assize  Sermons. 

PECKHAM,  (John,)  archbishop  of 
Canterburjr  in  the  reign  of  Edward  J., 
was  bom  m  the  county  of  Sussex,  about 
1240,  and  educated  in  the  monastery  at 
Lewes,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
and  became  a  Minorite  friar.  Pits  says 
he  was  professor  of  divinity,  and  after- 
wards provincial  of  his  order  in  England. 
He  appears  to  have  been  twice  at  Paris, 
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where  he  also  road  leetorss  with  great 
applause.  He  went  fW>m  Paris,  after  his 
second  visit,  to  Lyons,  where  he  obtained 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral,  which  Godwin 
and  Cave  inform  us  was  held  with  the 
arehbiahopric  of  Canterbury  for  two  cen- 
turies aiUr.  Fuller  says  it  was  a  con- 
venient hatf-way  house  between  Canter- 
bury and  Rome.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  the  pope  appointed  him  auditor  or 
chief-judge  of  his  palace;  but  Leland 
calls  die  office  which  tiie  pope  bestowed 
upon  him  that  of  Palatine  lecturer  or 
reader,  <<  lector,  ut  vocant,  Palatinus." 
In  1278  the  pope  consecrated  him  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  On  his  arrival  in 
England  he  summoned  a  convocation  at 
Lambeth,  reformed  various  abuses  in  the 
Church,  and  punished  several  of  the 
clergy  for  holding  pluralities,  or  for  being 
non-residents ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  laity, 
of  whatever  rank,  if  found  guilty  of  incon- 
tinence. In  1282  he  went  in  person  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  then  at  Snowdon, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  the  king  (Edward  I.) 
but  was  unsuccessful;  and  therefore,  when, 
on  his  return,  he  passed  through  Oxford, 
he  excommunicated  the  prince  and  hit 
foUowen.  He  died  at  Mortiake  in  1292, 
and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral, 
near  the  remains  of  St  Thomas  i  Beeke|. 
He  founded  a  college  at  Wingham,  in 
Kent    Wood,  in  his  Annals,  n^kes  fre- 

auent  mention  of  Peckham's  attention  to 
be  interests  of  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
and  Tanner  enumerates  a  freat  number 
of  his  works  on  divinity,  which  show  him 
accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of  his 
age.  These  remain,  however,  in  manu- 
script, in  our  different  libraries,  except 
some  of  his  letters  published  by  Wharton, 
and  his  statutes,  mstitutions,  &o.  in  the 
Coney.  Mag.  Brit  et  Hib.  vol  it  Two 
only  of  his  works  were  nublished  sepa- 
rately, and  often  reprintea;  viz.  his  Col- 
lectanea Bibliorum,  libri  quinque;  and 
his  Perspectiva  Communis. 

PECKWELL,  (Henry,)  an  English 
divine,  rector  ef  Bloxham,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  a  popular  Calviniatic  preacher. 
He  chiefly  resided  in  London,  where  be 
studied  physic  and  anatomy  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  persons  of  hb  persuasion.  He 
died  of  a  mortification,  caused  by  a  wound 
inflicted  while  diisecting  the  body  of  a 
young  woman  who  had  died  of  a  putrid 
fever,  in  1787,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  published  some  sermonsi,  &c. 
PECOCK.  See  Pbacock. 
PECQUET,  (John,)  a  distinguished 
anatomist,  was  bom  at  Dieppe  in  1622, 
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and  studied  physic  at  Montpellier,  where 
he  accidentally  made  the  discoverjr  of  the 
receptaculum  chyli  and  the  thoracic  duct, 
whico  has  rendered  him  famous.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Montpellier,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  em- 
ploved  himself  in  anatomical  researches 
with  Mentel  and  other  able  men.  In  1651 
he  first  made  known  his  discovery,  in  a 
work  entitled,  Experimenta  nova  Anato- 
mica,  quibus  incognitum  Chyli  Receptar 
culum,  et  ab  eo  per  Thoracem  in  Ramos 
usque  subclayios  VasaLacteadeteguntur. 
Although  Eustachius  had  given  some 
hints  of  the  existence  of  a  thoracic  duct, 
yet  Pecquet  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
clearly  traced  the  whole  course  of  the 
lacteal  system  to  its  termination  in  the 
subclavian  vein.  For  want,  indeed,  of 
sufficiently  numerous  experiments,  he 
described  a  peculiar  and  unusual  struc- 
ture, in  which  the  duct  dividing  sent  a 
branch  to  each  subclavian,  instead  of  the 
left  alone.  There  was  subjoined  a  valu- 
able Dissertatio  de  Circulatione  Sanguinis 
et  Chyli  Motu ;  in  which  he  demonstrated 
the  course  of  the  venous  blood  even  in 
the  vena  portanim  and  the  pulmonary 
veins,  and  made  some  other  important 
observations  on  the  motion  of  the  blood 
and  ch^le.  His  work  was  reprinted  at 
Paris  m  1654,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Dissertatio  nova  de  Theracicis  Lacteis, 
in  which  he  refuted  the  theoretical  ob- 
jections of  Riolan  b^  new  and  decisive 
experiments.  His  discovery  may  be  said 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  idea  long  en- 
tertained, that  the  blood  was  formed  in 
the  liver,  and  to  have  added  important 
confirmation  of  the  Harveian  account  of 
the  circulation.  He  also  wrote  some 
papers  on  anatomical  subjects,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (of 
which  society  he  was  admitted  a  member 
in  1666),  and  in  the  Journal  des  Savans. 
He  was  physician  to  the  famous  financier 
Fouquet,  who  used  to  confer  with  him  in 
his  leisure  hours  on  scientific  topics.  A 
theory  which  this  ingenious  physiologist 
had  unfortunately  adopted  concerning  the 
alimentary  nature  of  vinous  spirit,  made 
him  not  only  advise  the  liberal  use  of 
brandy  to  others,  but  indulge  in  it  so 
freely  himself,  that  it  shortened  his  days, 
and  hediedbefore  his  fiftieth  year,  in  1674. 
PEDRO  I.  (Antonio  Jose  d'Alcan- 
tara,  Dom,)  emperor  of  Brazil,  was  the 
second  son  of  John  VI.  of  Portugal,  and 
of  Charlotte  Joachima,  sister  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  of  Spain,  and  was  born  at  Lisbon 
on  the  12th  October,  1798.  By  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Antonio,  he  became 
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beur  presumptive  to  the  crown.  On  the 
irruption  of  the  French  troops  into  Por- 
tugal (1807,)  under  the  command  of 
Junot,  Dom  Pedro,  then  duke  of  Beira, 
was  taken,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family,  under  the  protection  of  an 
EngUsh  squadron,  to  Brazil  In  1817, 
he  married  Leopoldina,  archduchess  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis 
I.,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  among 
whom  was  the  present  queen,  Donna 
Maria.  On  account  of  ihe  events  which 
led  to  Pedro's  abdication  of  the  crown  of 
Brazil,  in  favour  of  his  son,  Pedro  II., 
he  embarked  on  board  an  English  ship 
of  war  for  Europe,  in  the  spring  of  1831, 
and  arrived  in  London  in  July,  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  bearing  the  title  of  duke 
of  Braganza.  Operations  immediately 
commenced  for  displacing  his  brother, 
Dom  Miguel,  from  tne  throne  of  Portu- 
gal, and  many  severe  conflicts  took  place; 
at  length,  in  July  1832,  the  fleet  of 
Pedro,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Napier,  signally  defeated  that  of  Miguel; 
which  event,  with  other  successes  of  the 
Pedroite  party,  especially  the  capture  of 
Evora,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1834,  led  to 
his  brother's  abandonment  of  the  throne, 
and  the  accession  of  his  daughter,  Donna 
Maria,  who  was  crowned  on  the  22d  of 
September  following,  and  who  married 
soon  after  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg, 
brother  of  the  duchess  ofBragan  za.  Pedro 
died  two  days  after  the  coronation  of  his 
daughter  (24th  of  September,  1834),  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

PEDRUSI,  (Paolo,)  a  learned  anti- 
quary, was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Mantua,  in  1644.  He  entered  among 
the  Jesuits  at  Parma,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  bis  knowledge  of  history  and 
antiquities.  He  was  chosen  by  the  duke 
of  Parma  to  arrange  his  cabinet  of  medals, 
and  to  give  expuinations  of  them.  In 
1694  he  began  to  publish  an  account  of 
this  collection,  under  the  title  of,  I  Cesari 
in  oro,  argento,  medaglioni,  raccolti  nel 
Famese  Museo,  e  publicati  coUe  lore 
congrue  interpretazioni,  Parma,  foL ;  and 
he  continued  his  labours  till  his  death  in 
1720.  At  that  time  eie^ht  volumes  had 
been  published:  the  nintl]  and  tenth  were 
edited  by  Piovene,  a  brother  Jesuit,  in 
1727. 

PEELE,  (George,)  an  English  poet, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  a  native  of  Devonshire, 
and  was  first  educated  at  Broadgate  hall, 
Oxford,  but  was  some  time  afterwards  a 
student  of  Christ  Church,  where,  after 
going  through  all  the  several  forms  of 
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logic  and  philosophy,  and  taking  «U  the 
necessary  steps,  he  was  admitted  to  his 
master  of  arts  degree  in  1579.  After 
this  it  appears  that  he  removed  to  London, 
became  Uie  city  poet,  and  had  the  order- 
ing of  the  pageants.  Five  only  of  his 
plays  are  known — The  Arraignment  of 
Fans;  Edward  the  First;  Kmg  David 
and  Fair  Bethsabe ;  The  Turkish  Ma^ 
homet  and  Hyren  the  Fair  Greek ;  and, 
The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  a  comedy,  1595, 
4to.  Wood  and  Winstanley,  misled  hy 
former  catalogues,  have  also  attributed 
to  him  another  tragedy,  called  Alphonsus, 
Emperor  of  Germany.  But  this,  accord- 
ing to  Langbaine,  was  written  by  Chap- 
man. About  1593  Peele  seems  to  have 
been  taken  into  the  patronage  of  the 
eari  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  in  that  year.  The  Honour  of 
the  Garter,  a  poem  gratulatorie,  the 
Firstling,  consecrated  to  his  noble  name. 
He  wrote  also,  Merrie  conceited  Jesta 
of  George  Peele,  ^ent  sometime  student 
in  Oxfoi^ ;  wherem  is  showed  the  course 
of  his  life,  how  he  lived,  &c.  1627,  4to. 
Peele  died  before  1598. 

PEGGE,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  and  in- 
dustrious antiouary,  was  bom  at  Chester- 
field, in  Staffordshire,  in  1704,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1726;  and 
in  1729  he  obtained  a  Platt-fellowship. 
Havine  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  curacy  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent, 
whence  he  removed  to  Bishopsboume ; 
and  in  1731  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Godmersham,  in  the  same  county. 
In  1751  he  obtained  Uie  rectory  of  Whit- 
tington,  in  Staffordshire,  to  which  was 
added  ihe  rectory  of  Brinhill,  or  Brindle, 
in  Lancashire ;  but  this  last  he  exchanged 
for  Heath,  alias  Lown,  near  Whittington. 
He  obtained  also  two  prebends,— one  in 
Lichfield  cathedral,  and  the  other  in  Lin- 
coln ;  and  he  likewise  held  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Wingerworth.  In  1791  the 
university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  died  in  1796, 
in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiaxiaries  in  1751,  the  year  in  which 
the  cnarter  of  incorporation  was  granted ; 
and  when  their  Archsoloda  began  to  be 
puUiahed,  he  contributed  to  it  upwards 
of  fifty  memdrs.  He  also  wrote  seven 
curioua  memoirs  for  the  Bibliotheca  Topo- 
praphica  Brit.,  and  many  hundred  articles 
m  the  Gentleman's  Maeazine  from  the 
year  1746  to  1795,  in  wnich  he  adopted 
the  anagram  of  Paul  Gemsege.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  A  Series  of  Dissertations 
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on  some  elegant  and  very  valuable  Anglo- 
Saxon  Remains;  Memoirs  of  Roger  de 
Weseham,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  principal 
favourite  of  Robert  Grossetete,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln ;  An  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Cuno- 
belin;  The  Forme  of  Cury, — a  roll  of 
ancient  English  cookery,  compiled  about 
the  year  1390,  Ump,  Rich.  IT.,  with  a 
copious  index  and  glossary ;  The  Life  of 
Robert  Grossetete,  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Lincoln;  this  is  his  greatest  work ;  An 
Historical  Account  of  Beauchief  Abbey, 
in  the  county  of  Derbj^,  from  its  fint 
Foundation  to  its  final  Dissolution ;  Ano- 
nymiana,  or  Ten  Centuries  of  Observa- 
tions on  various  Authors  and  Subjects; 
The  Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  De- 
moiiiacs  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  two 
occasional  Sermons. 

PEGGE,  (Samuel,)  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  1731,  studied  law,  became  a 
barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  one  of 
the  grooms  of  his  majesty's  privy-cham^ 
her,  and  one  of  the  esouires  of  the  king's 
household.  He  was  also,  like  his  father, 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  He  wrote,  Curialia,  or  an 
Historical  Account  of  some  Branches  of 
the  Royal  Household,  Part  I.  1782 ;  Part 
IL  1784;  and  Part  III.  1791.  After  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1800,  his 
Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language  were 
published  by  Mr.  Nichols. 

PEIRCE,  (James,)  a  Dissenting  minis- 
ter, noted  for  his  defence  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  nonconformity,  as  well  as  for 
his  latitudinarian  opinions,  was  bom  in 
1673  at  Wapping,  in  London,  and  re- 
ceived his  earlier  education  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Matthew  Mead,  the  famous 
Dissenting  minister  at  Stepney.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Utrecht,  and  thence  to 
Leyden.  After  his  return  he  preached 
an  evening  lecture  on  Sundays  at  the 
meeting-house  in  Miles-lane,  London, 
and  occasionally  in  other  places,  until  he 
settled  at  Cambridge.  In  1713  be  re- 
moved to  Exeter,  where  he  continued  till 
1718,  when  a  controversy  arising  among 
the  Dissenters  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  from  whith  some  of  them  were 
at  this  time  departing,  three  articles  were 
proposed  to  him,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet, 
senior,  another  Dissenting  minister  in 
Exeter,  in  order  to  be  subscribed;  as  both 
of  them  refused  to  subscribe,  they  were 
ejected  from  their  congregation.  After 
this  a  new  meeting  was  opened  March  15, 
1718-9,  in  that  city,  of  which  Mr.  Peirce 
continued  minister  till  his  death,  in  1726. 
His  principal  works  are,  Exercitatio  Phi- 
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losopbica  de  Homoeometia  Anazagorea ; 
Eiffbt  Letten  to  Dr.  Wells ;  these  contain 
a  defence  of  the  principles  of  dissent ; 
Consideration  on  the  sixth  Cbi^ter  of  the 
Abridgment  of  the  London  Cases,  reUiting 
to  Baptism  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross ; 
Vindicise  Fratmm  Dissentientium  in  An- 

fli&;  this  he  afterwards  trandated  into 
Inglish ;  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Bennet»  occar 
sioned  by  his  Ute  treatise  concerning  the 
Nonjurors'  Separation;  Plrefaee  to  the 
Presbyterians  not  chaxgeable  with  King 
Charies's  Death ;  Defence  of  the  Dissent- 
ing Ministry  and  Ordination ;  The  Case 
of  the  Ministers  ejected  at  Exon;  A 
Paraphrsse  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  of 
St,  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix upon  Ephes.  iv.  8 ;  A  Paraphrase 
and  Notes  on  the  EpisUe  of  St  Paul  to 
the  Philipj^ians ;  A  Paraphrase  and  Notee 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  this  was 
left  unfinished  by  the  author,  but  was 
afterwards  completed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hal- 
let;  An  Eflsav  in  favour  of  givmg  the 
Eucharist  to  Children;  Fifteen  Sermons; 
and  a  Scripture  Cateehism. 

PEIRESC,  (Nichdas  Claude  Fabri  de,) 
a  scholar  of  varied  and  profound  learn- 
ing, and  a  great  promoter  of  literature, 
descended  from  tne  ancient  family  of 
Fabri  of  Pisa,  was  bom  at  Beaugensier, 
in  Proveqce,  in  1580,  and  educated  at 
the  Jesuits'  coUeffe  at  Avignon.  In  I5d5 
he  removed  to  Aix,  where  ne  oommeneed 
the  study  of  philosophy.  At  this  time  a 
gold  medal  ot  Arcadius  having  been  pre* 
sented  to  his  father,  yomig  Feiresc  was 
so  much  deliffhted  with  it,  and  with  two 
more  given  him  by  his  unde,  that  he 
thenceforth  became  passionately  addicted 
to  the  study  of  medals,  and  other  remains 
of  antiquitv.  In  1596  he  finished  his 
course  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  in 
Uie  Jesuits*  college  at  Toumon,  and 
afterwards  studied  law  at  Aix.  He  was 
sent,  with  his  brother  and  a  tutor,  to 
travel  in  Italy  in  1599,  and  ftirther  pro- 
secuted his  legal  studies  at  Padua,  where 
he  also  acquired  a"  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languaces.  After  visitingVenice, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  he  returned  to  France 
in  1602,  and  continued  his  studies  at 
Montpeilier;  and  in  1604  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  law  at  Aix.  In  1605 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  De  Thou,  Isaac  Casaubon, 
Papire  Masson,  Nicholas  Le  Favre,  Bon- 
gars,  Sainte  Marthe,  and  Pitbou.  He 
came  to  England  in  1606,  in  the  suite  of 
La  Broderie,  the  French  ambassador,  and 
was  graciouslv  received  bv  James  I.  He 
visited  Oxford;  and  he  formed  an  inti- 
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maey  with  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Sir  Heoiy  SavUe,  and  other  learned  men. 
On  his  way  back  through  Holland  he 
became  personally  acquainted  with  Joseph 
Scah'ger,  and  with  urotius,  who,  at  nis 
suggestion,  undertook  his  great  work, 
De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads.  Retmming  home 
through  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Paris, 
he  was  made  counsellor  in  the  parliament 
of  Aix.  In  1618.  he  was  presented  by 
Louis  XIII.  to  the  abbey  of^Notre  Dame 
de  Guistre,  in  the  diocese  of  Bourdeanx. 
In  the  same  year  he  procured  a  faithful 
copy  and  puluished  a  second  edition  of. 
The  Acts  of  the  Monastery  of  Muri,  in 
Switserland,  in  defence  of  the  royal  line 
of  France  against  the  title  of  succession 
of  the  Austrian  £unily  to  the  French 
crown.  The  sole  occupation  of  Peirese 
was  the  acquisition  and  encouragement 
of  learning ;  and  no  man  of  his  time  main- 
tained sudi  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  literati  of  difiTerent  countriea. 
The-topics  of  his  inquiries  end  communi- 
cations embraced  philosophical  experi- 
ments, natural  history,  rare  products  of 
art,  antiquities,  history,  and  philolo^. 
He  formed  a  museum  of  valuable  cuno- 
sities,  and  a  copious  library,  and  liberally 
opened  his  stores  to  authors  and  students. 
He  was  a  true  citisen  of  the  republie  ci 
letters,  and  a  kind  of  ^neral  agent  of 
learning  throughout  civilized  £urope. 
The  vast  variety  of  objects  which  nis 
studies  comprehended  prevented  him 
from  finishing  any  considerable  work; 
but  he  left  behind  him  a  great  number 
of  manuscripts,  on  local  history  and  anti- 
quities, mathematics  and  astronomy,  the 
medalic  science,  languages,  &e.  A  cata- 
logue of  these,  in  number  more  than 
seven  hundred,  is  preserved  among  Sir 
HansSloane's  MSS.  ui  the  British  Museum, 
No.  767.  He  lived  entirely  among  books, 
in  a  style  of  plainness  and  simplicity,  yet 
not  unworthy  of  his  rank  end  fortone. 
He  was  never  mairiec^  and  suffered  hftm 
various  complaints  incident  to  a  sedentary 
life,  under  which  he  expired  in  the  arms 
of  his  principal  biographer,  Oassendi,  on 
the  24th  of^  June,  1637,  m  the  fifly- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  writings 
of  Peirese  there  have  been  published 
forty-eight  Italian  letters  addressed  to 
Paolo  and  Giambattista  Gualdo,  in  the 
Lettere  d'Uomini  lUustri,  Venice,  1744; 
a  considerable  number  of  letters  among 
those  of  Camden,  Lond.  1691 ;  and  a  long 
and  learned  dissertation  on  an  ancient 
tripod  found  at  Freius,  in  the  M6m.  de 
Litt^rature  et  de  I'Histoire,  bv  Desmalets, 
in  1 73 1 .    A  great  number  of  his  inedited 
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UtUn  wen  r^Mmniritod  fron  dmt  to 
tiiBtf  to  M.  MQlIn,  for  lum  Maguui  Encv- 
olojp^difiiep  bj  tht  pnsdtDt  Faurii  da 
Saul  Vmceniy  who  Min  piibUahe4  thorn 
floporalely,  in  Svo^  Parii,  1815.  Hio 
libraiy  wm  pprehaiod  hj  tho  CoUogo  of 

P£iaOUSE»  (Philip  P&ool,  bwon  do 
la,)  a  aatunliat,  bom  at  TonloiMt  in  1744. 
He  was  appointed  adTooato-goBMal  of 
the  chamber  of  waton  and  foreati,  in  the 
pariiamentof  Toulonao;  and  on  the  abolW 
tion  of  that  oO^e  ho  derotod  himielf  to 
the  fludy  of  notural  hiatoTY.  Until  tfao 
cooimenoement  of  tho  Revolution  he  cm- 
ployed  the  greater  part  of  hia  time  in 
travelling  and  moking  obaervatioaa.  He 
wrote,  Deoeription  de  pluaienia  nonveUes 
EepWeo  d'Orthoc^ratitea  et  d'Oitraeitea ; 
M6moirea  relating  to  the  Planta  and 
Minerala  of  the  Pyrenean  Mountaina  \ 
Account  of  the  Iron  Worka  in  the  County 
of  Foiz ;  thia  waa  tranalated  into  German 
by  Karatan ;  Aeoount  of  a  Journey  to 
Mont  Peidu,  a  Peak  of  the  Pyreneea; 
TaUea  m^thodiquea  daa  Mammll^rea  el 
dea  Qiaeaus  obacrr^a  dana  le  D6partement 
de  la  HautrGaronno ;  Hiatoire  abr%4e 
dea  Plaatet  dea  Pyr6aAea,  et  Itin^raira 
dea  Botaniatei  dana  cea  Montagnea; 
besidea  Mteoirea  in  the  IVanaactiona  of 
Tariona  loamed  aocieties,  and  other  pro* 
doGtiona*  In  1800  he  waa  appointed 
mayor  of  Toulouae;  and  in  1807  he 
w«a  made  aecretary  of  the  Aeademy  of 
Seieneea  in  that  ci^.    He  died  in  1818. 

PELAGIUS,  an  hereaiaich  of  the  fiiUi 
century,  waa  a  native  of  Walea.  Hia 
vernaeuar  name  waa  Moigan,  or  Mari- 
gena,  signifying  Sea4>oni,  which  he 
chmiged  into  Peia|iua,  a  word  of  Greek 
derivatioD,  and  of  the  aame  meaning. 
Ho  emhaced  the  religioua  life,  prohabfy 
in  the  celebrated  monaatery  of  Bangor. 
About  the  ^ear  400,  accompanied  by  hia 
intimate  frieod  Cceleatiua,  an  Iriah  monk, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  began  to 
diaaeminate  hia  peculiar  notiona.  He 
ahac^utely  denied  all  original  ain,  which 
he  held  to  be  the  mere  mvenlion  of  St. 
Auguatine ;  and  taught  that  men  are  en- 
tire maatera  of  their  aotiona,  and  perfectly 
free.  He  owned,  indeed,  that  the  naturu 
power  of  man  needed  to  be  aaaiated  bv 
the  grace  of  God,  to  oaaUe  him  to  work 
out  hia  own  aalvation ;  but  by  thia  gimee, 
he  only  meant  outward  auistance— the 
doctrines  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  Goapel. 
Though,  when  preaaed  by  thoae  worda  of 
St  Paul,  "Deua  eat  enim,  aui  operalur  in 
nobis,"  &C.,  he  owned  that  it  is  God,  in 
effect  that  makes  us  wiU  what  is  good, 
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when  he  warna  and  exdtea  ua  by  the 
greatnaaa  of  the  ^hnry  we  are  to  obtain, 
and  by  the  proouaaa  of  rewar da ;  when 
he  makea  ua  love  him  by  revealing  his 
wisdom,  fro.  These  are  Fslagius's  own 
words,  as  oited  by  St.  Augustine.  He 
owned,  thai  the  will  of  man  is  indeed 
sided  by  a  real  grace ;  but  he  added,  that 
this  graee  is  not  absolutely  neessaary  in 
order  to  live  well ;  but  that  it  only  helps 
us  to  do  well  with  the  more  ease.  In 
e&et,  the  grand  doetrino  of  the  Pelaffians 
was,  that  a  man  miafat  aoeomplish  w  the 
of  God  by  the  mere  power  of 


i  and  that  the  aifis  of  grace  were 
only  neceaaary  to  enable  him  to  act  well 
more  eaaily,  and  more  perfectly.  Aa  the 
morala  of  Bria^ua  had  long  been  irro- 
proaohable,  he  found  it  eaay  to  gain  a 
crowd  of  followers)  and  the  hereay  apread 
ao  much,  that  it  became  neceaaary  for  him 
to  ouit  Rome,  in  the  year  409,  going  to 
Sicily,  and  accompanied  tjv  Cmleatiua. 
They  continued  in  Sicily,  tiU  the  report 
of  a  conference,  held  at  Garthage  between 
the  Orthodox  and  the  Donatiata,  induced 
them  to  go  to  Africa ;  but  Pelagiua  did 
not  atay  lonff  there ;  and  after  hia  depw^ 
ture,  Coeleatnia,  beina  accuaed  of  denying 
original  ain  by  Paulmus,  waa  eondemneu 
by  a  council  held  at  Carthage  in  the  vear 
412,  under  Aursliua,  primate  of  Africa. 
Upon  this  he  repaired  to  his  friend 
Pelagius,  who  hsd  retired  to  Palestine. 
Here  thev  were  well  received  by  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  enemy  of  St 
Jerome.  In  Palestine  his  doctrine  was 
approved  in  a  council  held  at  Diospolis 
in  41A,  oonsisting  of  fourteen  bishops* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  African  bishops 
held  a  council,  according  to  custom,  m 
416,  at  Carthage,  and  decided  that  Pela- 
gius and  Cosleitius  ought  to  be  anathema- 
tised; and  they  coBununicated  their  judg* 
ment  to  Innocent  I.  in  order  to  join  the 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  their  own ; 
and,  prompted  by  St  Augustine,  they 
reftite  in  a  summary  way  the  chief  errors 
imputed  to  Pelagius,  and  conclude  thus : 
<«  Though  Pelagius  and  Coslestius  disown 
this  doctrine,  and  the  writing  produced 
against  them,  without  its  being  possible 
to  convict  them  of  falsehood ;  neverthe* 
les^  we  must  anathematise  in  general 
whoever  teacheth  tliat  human  nature  is 
capable  of  avoiding  sin,  and  of  foliUing 
the  commands  of  God ;  as  he  shows  him- 
self  an  enemy  to  his  araoe."  Pelagius 
was  subsequently  eonaemned  bv  pope 
Zosimus,  and  was  banished  from  Italy  by 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  in 
418.     It  is  supposed  that  he  afterwards 
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retired  to  bis  Dative  country.  Very  few 
of  his  writings  remaiq.  He  was  confuted 
by  Augustine,  Jerome,  Prosper,  and  Ful- 
gentius,  bis  contemporaries.  The  history 
of  the  Pelagian  schism  has  been  written  by 
archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Antiq.  Ecdes. 
Britan. ;  Laet;  Gerard  Vosslus;  Le 
Clerc;  cardinal  Noris;  Father  Gamier, 
in  his  Supplem.  Oper.  Theodoreti ;  Jan- 
senius,  in  bis  Augustino;  and  by  the 
Jesuits,  Longueval  and  Patouillet 

PELAGIuS  I.,  pope,  a  native  of  Rome» 
succeeded  Vidlius  on  the  1 6th  of  April, 
555.  He  had  strongly  supported  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  weU-known  controversy 
of  the  Three  Chapters,  and  was  himself 
supported  in  bis  view  of  that  question  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  He  oegan  the 
erection  of  the  church  of  St  Phuip  and 
St.  James,  which  was  finished  bv  his 
successor,  John  IIL  He  died  on  the  3d 
of  March,  559. 

PELAGIUS  XL,  a  Roman,  succeeded 
Benedict  I.  in  578,  He  opposed  the  pre« 
tensions  of  John,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
(Ecumenical  bishop.  He  died  on  the 
8th  of  February,  590,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Gregory  the  Great  He  was,  like  hia 
predecessor,  engaged  in  the  controversy 
respecting  the  Three  Chapters.    . 

PELAGIUS  L,  an  illustrious  Spaniard, 
related  to  the  kin^  of  the  Goths.  He 
was  driven  from  ms  possessions  bv  the 
Moors,  after  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Xeres,  in  711,  and  retired  into  Biscay; 
but,  after  an  exile  of  three  years,  ne 
attacked  his  enemies,  and  defeated  them, 
in  716,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Leon  and  Asturias.  He  died  in  737,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Eulalia, 
at  Cangas  de  Onis.  He  is  entitled  to  the 
gratefiu  remembrance  of  posterity.  At 
the  head  of  a  handful  of  men  be  cnecked 
the  torrent  of  Mohammedan  invasion,, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  power  which,, 
after  eight  centuries  of  warfare,  accom- 
plished the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moham- 
medan invader. 

P£LETI£R,(Claude  Le,)  counsellor  of 
the  Chfttelet,  and  of  the  parliament,  pre- 
sident of  the  chamber  of  requests,  provost 
of  merchants,  and  builder  of  the  quay 
which  still  bears  his  name  at  Paris,  was 
bom  in  that  city  in  1631,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  college  des  Grassins,  then 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  capital.  He 
studied  the  law,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Boileau,  Bignon,  Lamoignon, 
and  other  great  men  ;  and  be  succeeded, 
in  1683,  me  famous  Colbert,  as  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances.  After  six 
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years'  laborious  application,  he  resigned 
this  office,  and  exchanged  the  court  for  a 
life  of  retirement  and  &votion.  He  died 
in  1711.  Though  much  engaged  in  public 
affiurs,  he  found  time  to  publish  Extracts 
and  Collections  from  the  Fathers,  &c. ; 
and  published,  Comes  Senectutis ;  Comes 
Rusticus;  Pithou's  Comes  Theologus  et 
Comes  Juridicus ;  The  Body  of  the  Canon 
Law,  &c. — His  brother,  Michael,  was 
counsellor  of  state,  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  InscHptions,  to  whose  M£- 
moires  he  contributed.  He  resigned  his 
offices  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Victor  at  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1725. 

PELHESTRE,  (Peter,)  a  very  learned 
French  writer  in  the  department  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  bom  at  Rouen  about 
1635.  At  an  early  age  he  was  inspired 
with  the  love  of  learning,  and  he  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  study.  In  his 
course  of  reading  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  perusal  of  such  autbors  as  are 
sanctioned  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Romish  church,  but  also  freely  consulted 
the  writings  of  Protestants.  He  accepted 
the  place  of  sub-librarian  in  the  great 
convent  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Paris.  His 
motive  for  taking  this  post  was  the  un^ 
restrained  access  which  it  gave  him  to  a 
valuable  library.  He  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  father  Mabillon,  and 
several  others  of  the  most  learned  persona 
of  his  time.  He  died  suddenly  in  1710. 
He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  reading,  and 
particularly  conversant  in  theological 
controversy,  and  the  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical authors.  He  wrote  a  severe 
criticism  on  various  passages  in  M.  Du- 
pin's  Bibliothdque  des  Auteurs  Eccl^- 
siastiques,  and  filled  all  the  margins  of 
Cave's  Historia  Literaria  with  notes. 
The  manuscripts  of  these  performances 
are  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Benedictines,  to  whom  they  would 
prove  useful  in  their  editorial  and  critical 
undertakings.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
numerous  additions  and  valuable  notes 
to.  the  second  impression  of  Father  Bona- 
venture's  Treatise  on  the  most  proper 
method  of  reading  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  He  revised  the  French  version 
of  the  Letters  of  St  Paulinus,  published 
in  8vo,  under  the  name  of  Claude  Fraasen, 
a  Cordelier,  but  reaUy  executed  by  Claude 
de  Santeul,  brother  to  the  poet  of  that 
name ;  and  he  was  also  for  a  lone  time  a 
considerable  contributor  to  the  M^moirea 
de  Tr^voux. 

PELL,  (John,)  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, bom  at  Southwick,  in  Sussex,  in 
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1610,  and  educated  at  Stenoinff  ichool,  in 
that  county,  and  at  Trinity  couege,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  applied  himaelf  to  the 
mathematicawithunusualaniduity.  After 
taking  hii  maater's  degree  he  was  incor- 
porated at  Oxford  in  1631 ;  and  by  hia 
▼arioua  publications  he  acquired  so  much 
reputation  that,  trough  the  interest  of 
Sir  William  Boswell,  the  English  resident 
with  the  States-General,  he  was  invited 
in  1639  to  fiU  up  a  professor's  chair  at 
Amsterdam,  to  which  he  succeeded  in 
1643.  In  1646  he  setUed  at  Breda,  as 
professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
at  the  request  of  the  prince  of  Orange ; 
and  in  1652  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  In  1654  he  was  sent  by  Crom- 
well as  English  resident  to  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  returned  a 
little  while  before  the  protector's  death. 
His  diaries  and  correspondence  during 
this  period  are  still  preserved  among  the 
Lanadowne  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  are  particularly  curious  and 
valuable  for  the  nistory  of  this  period. 
His  negotiations  abroad  gave  general 
satisfaction,  as  it  appeared  he  had  done  no 
small  service  to  the  interest  of  Charles  11. 
and  of  the  Church  of  England.  Having 
taken  orders,  he  was  instituted,  in  1661, 
to  the  rectory  of  Fobbing,  in  Essex,  with 
the  chapel  of  Battlesden  annexed,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  king.  In  1673  he 
was  presented,  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  then 
bishop  of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  Laing- 
don,  in  Essex;  and  about  the  same  time 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  patron  was  trans- 
lated to  the  archbishopnc  of  Canterbury, 
and  made  him  one  of  his  domestic  chap- 
lidna.  Though  respectable  as  a  schoUur, 
and  a  man  of  science,  Dr.  Pell  was  un- 
fortunately very  inattentive  to  the  state 
of  his  domestic  affairs;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  became  poor  in  his  old 
age,  and  was  twice  confinea  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison  as  a  debtor.  .  He  died  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1685,  and  was 
interred  by  the  charity  of  Dr.  Busby, 
master  of  Westminster  school,  and  Mr. 
Sharp,  rector  of  St  Giles*.  It  was  to 
Pell  that  Newton  first  developed  his  in- 
vention of  fluxions;  and  the  original 
letter  containing  his  method,  which  was 
printed  in  the  £>mmercium  Epistolicum, 
has  been  recently  discovered  by  the  late 
professor  Rigaud,  in  the  library  of  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield.  Dr.  Pell  published, 
A  Refutation  of  Longomontanus's  Dis- 
course, De  vert  Circuli  Mensur&j  A 
Letter  to  Theodore  Haak  concerning 
Easter;  An  Idea  of  the  Mathematics; 
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this  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John 
Durie's  Reformer  Library-keeper;  A 
Table  of  Ten  Thousand  Square  Numbers, 
vis.  of  all  the  Square  Numbers  between 
0  and  100  millions,  and  of  their  Sides  or 
Rooti^  which  are  all  the  whole  numbers 
between  0  and  ten  thousand ;  Rhonius's 
Algebra,  translated  out  of  the  High  Dutch 
into  English  by  Thomas  Branker,  much 
altered  and  amended,  by  Dr.  John  Pell ; 
in  this  he  introduced  the  character  -H  for 
division,  which  is  now  employed;  An 
Essa^  on  the  Day  Fatality  of  Rome ;  this 
is  pnnted  in  Aubrey's  Miscellanies,  1721, 
p.  22.  His  MSS.  and  letters  in  the 
British  Museum  fill  nearly  forty  folio 
volumes.  His  letters  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society  are  addressed  principally 
to  Cavendish. 

PELLEGRIN,  (Simon  Joseph,)  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  bom  at  Marseilles  in 
1663.  He  was  of  the  society  of  the  Ser- 
vites,  and  obtained,  in  1704,  the  prize  of 
the  French  Academy,  for  his  poetical 
Epistle  to  the  King  on  the  glorious  Suc- 
cess of  his  Arms.  This  ma£  him  known 
at  court,  and  by  means  of  madame  de 
Maintenon,  he  was  permitted  to  remove 
to  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  Clugny ;  but 
as  he  kept  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  poetical 
pieces,  amorous  odes  and  ballads,  and 
even  wrote  for  the  stage,  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  animadversion  of  cardinal  de 
Noailles,  who  insisted  upon  bis  relin- 
quishing either  his  theatrical  employ- 
ments, or  the  privilege  of  ofiiciating  at 
the  mass.  He  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, and  subsisted  afterwards  by  his  pen. 
He  died  in  1745.  His  works  consist  of 
dramas  fVom  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  The  Psalms  of  David ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Horace,  2  vols,  with  the  Latin 
text,  notes,  &c.  Upon  this  last  La  Mon- 
noie  wrote  the  following  smart  epigram : 

**  On  deTToit,  soit  dit  antre  nous, 
A  deux  divinity  offlrir  ees  deux  Hobacsi  ; 
Le  Latin  k  Y6ntt«,  U  diesM  de«  grftcet , 
Et  le  Fran9oU  i  ion  ^poux.*^ 

PELLEGRINI,  (Camillo,)  a  learned 
historian  and  antiquarian,  was  born  in 
1598  at  Capua,  and  educated  at  the  Jesuits* 
college  at  Naples.  He  entered  into  the 
clerical  order ;  and  having  been  sent  to 
Rome,  he  diligently  consulted  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  that  capital  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  all  the  ancient  docu- 
ments relating  to  his  native  place,  and  to 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  first 
fruit  of  his  laoours  was  L'Apparato  alle 
Antichitik  di  Capua,  1651.  He  afterwards 
published,  Historia  Princlpum  Longo- 
bardorum;    this  was  repubushed  in  the 
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collectionB  of  Bdrmann  and  Murttori; 
and  it  was  alto  re-edited,  with  Tarioiit 
addiUont,  at  Naplea,  in  1749,  by  PratiUI. 
He  died  in  1663. 

PELLEGRINI,  (Antonio,)  a  native 
of  Padua,  celebrated  as  an  historical 
painter.  He  visited  England  thnmgh  the 
friendship  of  the  duke  of  Manchestefi 
and  several  specimens  of  his  exceUent 
execution  are  pre^erted  in  tUls  country* 
He  died  in  1741,  in  die  lixty-eeventh 
year  ef  his  age. 

PELLEGRINO,  (Tibaldi.)  bom  in 
1527  at  Valdelsa,  hi  the  Milanese,  was 
eminent  as  an  architect  and  painter.  He 
displayed  his  abilities  at  Rome  and  Pavia, 
ana  also  at  Milan,  where  he  built  the 
oftthedral  of  St  Ambrose ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  invited  to  Spain,  to  direct  the 
paintings  and  architecture  of  the  Eacu- 
rial.  His  services  were  liberally  rewarded 
by  Philip  II.,  who  made  him  a  marquis, 
and  sent  him  back  loaded  with  presents. 
He  died  at  Modena  in  1592. 

PELLEGRINO  DA  MODANA,  a 
painter,  bom  at  Modena,  was  instructed  in 
the  school  of  Raffaelle,  and  employed  in 
adorning  the  Vatican.  He  died  of  wounds 
received  in  rescuing  his  son,  who  had 
committed  a  murder  in  the  streets  of 
Modena,  in  1523. 

PELLERIN,  ^Joseph,)  commissary- 
general  and  chief  clerk  of  the  French 
marine,  bom  in  1684  at  Marli  le  Roi, 
near  Versailles,  is  famous  for  his  fine 
collection  of  medals,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  king  in  1776.  He  published  his 
interesting  Observations  on  Medals,  in 
9  voIb,  4to,  with  plates,  a  work  of  great 
beauty.  He  died  in  1782,  in  the  ninety- 
ninth  year  of  hie  age. 

PELLETIER,  (James,)  a  French  phy- 
sician, bom  at  Mans  in  1517,  became 
principal  of  the  colleges  of  Bayeuz  and 
Mans  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1582. 
He  published  Latin  Commentaries  on 
Euclid ;  Description  of  Savoy ;  Treatise 
on  the  Plague ;  Curious  Dialosue  on  Or- 
thography; Poetic  works;  a  French  Art 
of  roetry,  &c. 

PELLETIER,  (Gaspard,)  physician 
and  counsellor  of  Middleburg,  in  Zealand, 
acquired  reputation  in  his  profession,  and 
died  in  his  native  town  in  1659.  He  is 
the  author  of  Plantarum  turn  Patriarum, 
tom  Ezoticarum  in  Wallachia,  et  Zealand, 
nascentium  Synonyma,  8vo,  1610. 

PELLETIER,  (John  le,)  a  native  of 
Rouen,  who  studied  painting,  which  he 
afterwards  abandoned  for  literature.  Re 
made  himself  completely  acquainted  with 
the  learned  languages,  Italian,  Spanish, 


maihenuitics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  &c. 
without  the  assistance  of  a  master;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  life  he  devoted  liffR- 
self  to  religious  studies.  He  died  in  1 71 1 , 
in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  ace. 
He  pubUshed,  iSssertetion  on  Nosih's 
Ark;  On  St  Benedict's  Hemina;  On  the 
Journal  cf  Trevoux ;  The  Life  of  Siztus 
V.  by  Leti,  translated ;  Nannton's  Frag- 
inenta  Resnlia,  or  Queen  Eliiafteth's  His- 
totr,  trandated,  fte. 

PELLETIER,  (Bertrand,)  bom  at 
Bayonne  in  1761,  was  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy. He  setded  at  Paris  as  an  ajMHhe- 
eary,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  afterwards  of 
the  InBtHnte.  He  wrote  various  disserta- 
tions in  ^e  M6moires  of  the  French 
Academies,  and  had  a  share  in  the  Journal 
of  Natural  History,  and  wrote  besides, 
Observations  on  Aisenie.  He  died  in 
1797. 

PELLEW,  (Edward,)  tiseoont  Es- 
mouth,  a  distinguished  naval  officer, 
descended  from  a  Cornish  family,  was 
bom  at  Dover  in  1757.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Juno  ftigate ;  and 
during  the  American  war  he  served  in  the 
Blonde  ftigate,  on  Lake  Chamnlam.  He 
was  at  length  sent  home  with  despatches, 
and  strong  recommendations  for  nromo- 
tion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  France  in  1793,  his  services  were 
called  into  immediate  action  as  capCttn 
of  the  Nymphe,  a  36-gun  frigate,  which 
he  manned  chiefly  with  Comish  minen ; 
and,  meeting  the  Cieopaire,  of  40  guns, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  her  his 
prize,  after  sustaining  one  of  the  most 
ffallant  fights  on  recora.  For  this  service 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  was  now  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Jrethwa,  44.  After  this  he  eom-> 
manded  the  Indrfaiiffabk.  fct  his 
courage  and  humanitv  in  sai^g  the 
crew  of  the  Dutton,  which  was  wrecked, 
he  was  created  a  baronet  In  1799  he 
removed  into  VlmpHuenx^  74;  and  in 
TSOO  he  was  despatcned,  with  a  squadron, 
(0  assist  general  Maitland  in  cooperating 
ttith  the  French  royalists  at  Quiberon 
Bay.  During  the  short  peace  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Barnstaple  in  pariia- 
ment ;  but  on  the  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  Le  Ton- 
nani,  80.  Soon  after  this  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  proceeded 
to  the  East  Indies,  as  commander-in-chief 
on  that  station,  which  he  held  till  1809. 
On  his  return  he  received  the  command 
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of  the  fleet  in  the  North  See;  nd  a  jreer 
aAnrwerde  he  tueoeeded  Sh  Charlet  Cot- 
toD  in  the  oommcnd  of  die  Mediteiranean 
fleet  For  a  long  period  he  was  engaged 
in  upholding  the  patriot  eanae  on  the 
Eastern  cosst  of  Sjudn,  and  in  eooperat- 
iag  with  the  British  forces  there.  His 
serviceB  were  rewarded  hy  his  eleration 
to  the  peerue  hy  the  title  of  baron  £z-* 
mouthy  with  a  pension  of  20001.  per 
annum.  In  March  1816,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Barbery  States,  and  concluded  a 
negotiation  for  the  liberation  of  all  Chris- 
tian Blares  in  those  dominions;  bnt  he 
had  scarcely  reached  home  before  it  was 
discorered  that  they  had  violated  all  their 
engagements ;  and  ne  retnmed  to  Algiers 
wi3i  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  into  raeet 
the  object  of  his  former  mission.  He 
drew  up  his  fleet  in  order  of  battle,  and 
sent  a  message  to  the  Dey;  but  no 
answer  being  returned,  there  followed 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive 
bombardments  ever  known;  the  result 
of  this  was,  that  the  terms  prescribed  by 
the  British  government  for  the  total  abo* 
lition  of  Clkiistian  slavery,  &c.  were 
unconditionaily  submitted  to.  Lord  Ez- 
month  was  now  created  a  viscount;  and 
on  the  death  of  admiral  Duckworth,  in 
1817,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com' 
mand  at  Ftymouth,  where  he  continued 
till  1821,  when  he  finally  retired  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession,  but  ob- 
tained the  high  station  of  vice-admiral 
of  England.    He  died  in  1832. 

PELLICAN,  (Conrad^)  in  German 
Kiirschner,  a  learned  divine  of  the  Re- 
formed communion,  the  son  of  Roman 
Catholie  parents,  was  bora  at  Ruffach,  in 
Alsace,  in  1478,  and  educated  at  Heidel- 
berg. Bot  the  narrowness  of  bis  dreum- 
•taneea  forced  him  to  leave  that  univer- 
nty  after  sixteen  montiis ;  and  he  became 
the  aaeirtant  of  an  dd  schoolmaster  in 
his  native  town.  He  now  gladly  availed 
hfanself  of  the  permission  which  was  given 
him  to  read  the  books  beloneing  to  a 
neighbouring  convent  of  Minorites.  Ob- 
serving his  fondness  for  study,  the  monks 
used  tSi  their  arts  to  engage  him  to  enter 
into  their  communitv,  and  he  took  the 
hafait  in  his  sizteentn  year,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  parents.  In  this  con- 
vent he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  poHte  literature,  philo- 
■epliyy  and  divinity;  and  in  1496  he  was 
lent  for  ftmher  nnprovement  to  Basle, 
and  thence  to  Tlibingen,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  converted  Jew,  who  was 
now  one  of  bis  own  order,  he  acquired  a 
knowMn  of  Hebrew,  m  which  he  after- 
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wards  profited  so  well  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Reuchlin,  who  came  to  Tubingen 
in  1500,  that  he  was  at  length  reputed, 
after  that  eminent  man,  the  first  Hebrew 
scholar  in  Germany.  In  1501  he  waa 
ordained  priest;  and  in  1502  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinity  in  the  con- 
vent belonging  to  his  order  at  Baale. 
Here  he  was  employed  by  some  of  the 
learned  printers  in  edithig  the  works  of 
St  Augustine,  and  St  Chnrsostom.  He 
contracted  an  intimacy,  m  particular, 
with  the  celebrated  Froben,  for  whom  he 
superintended  an  edition  of  the  Psalter 
in  four  languages.  In  1508  he  was 
appointed  to  ml  the  divmity  chair  at 
Rufiach ;  and  he  was  afterwards  elected 
snccessivdv guardian  of  the  convents  be- 
longing to  hn  order  at  Pfortzheim  and  in 
that  town.  Whfle  he  held  these  office^ 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  Chaldee, 
and  read  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  various  Jewish  commen- 
tators on  the  Old  Testament  In  1519 
he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  con- 
vent at  Basle.  By  readmg  the  writings 
of  Luther,  which  were  about  this  time 
brought  to  Basle,  some  doubts  which  he 
had  ahready  begun  to  entertain  respectinfl^ 
the  leading  tenets  of  the  Romish  church 
were  strengthened  and  confirmed,  and 
he  gradually  became  an  entire  convert  to 
the  doctrines  of  that  great  Reformer. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  change  in  his 
principles,  he  delivered  in  the  pulpit  an 
ez|K>Bition  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew, 
which  was  attended  by  crowded  audito- 
ries. This  exasperated  the  sealous  ad- 
herents to  Popery;  and  in  1523,  when 
the  provincial  (hwpar  Sazger  visited  the 
convent  at  Basle,  some  doctors  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  canons  of  the  great  church, 
accused  Pellican,  and  other  members  of 
the  firatemity,  of  beinr  Lutherans,  and 
encouragers  of  the  writtngs  of  that  daring 
heretic.  By  their  representations  the  pro- 
vincial was  determined  to  remove  the 
.accused  from  thdr  situations;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  taking  that  step  by  the 
interference  of  the  senate,  who  confirmed 
Pellican  in  his  place,  and  appointed  him 
fellow-profeasor  of  divinity  with  (Ecolam- 
padius.  Sometime  afterwards  he  was 
removed  from  the  office  of  guardian ;  but 
he  still  retained  his  post  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  filled  the  theological  chair  alter- 
nately with  his  learned  coUeaaue.  In 
1526,  on  the  invitation  of  Zuinglius, 
he  withdrew  to  Zurich,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  and  of 
Hebrew.  He  now,  in  his  forty-eightfi 
year,  to  show  that  he  finally  renounced 
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the  papal  communion,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  many  of  the  other  clergy  who 
embraced  the  Reformation,  by  taking  to 
himself  a  wife.  This  step  lost  him  the 
friendship  of  Erasmus,  witn  whom  he  had 
been  intimately  connected.  In  the  same 
year  he  edited  a  second  impression  of 
the  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  Comment 
R.  Abraam  Abeneara,  et  R.  Salomonis 
in  Prophetas;  and  also  of  the  Sepher 
Michlol,  first  printed  at  Constantinople. 
In  1528  he  took  part  in  the  cele- 
brated disputation  at  Bern,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Eucharist,  and  published  a 
volume  of  the  debates  and  speeches  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  following  year  he 
commenced  his  public  exposition  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  work, 
entitled,  Commentarii  Bibliorum  cum 
Vulgat&  Editione,  sed  ad  Hebrai'cam  lee- 
tionem  accurate  emendatft,  Zurich,  1531 
— 1536,  4  vols,  fol.;  this  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Richard  Simon.  He  next 
devoted  his  labours  to  an  illustration  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  published 
in  2  vols,  fol.  He  had,  besides,  a  con- 
siderable share  in  editing  the  commen- 
taries of  Sebastian  Mever  upon  the  Apo- 
cryphal books.  He  also  translated  into 
Latm  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  includ- 
ing the  Targums  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan, 
and  Jerusalem,  various  small  talmudical 
treatises,  and  Elias  Le vita's  edition  of  the 
Massora.  He  published,  in  German, 
An  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  the  Books  of 
Kings.  He  also  published,  PBalterium 
Davidis  ad  Hebnucam  veritatem  interpre- 
tatum,  cum  Scholia  brevissimis ;  and  he 
bestowed  great  labour  in  editing  various 
commentaries,  dictionaries,  &c.  of  which 
an  enumeration  may  be  seen  in  Melchior 
Adam.  He  died  in  1556.  His  works 
have  been  collected  together,  and  pub- 
lished in  7  vols,  fol. 

PELLICER,  (Josef  de  Ossau,  Salai  y 
Tobar,)  an  eminent  Spanish  historian, 
was  bom  at  Sanigossa  in  1602,  and 
educated  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca.  In 
1624  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Madrid; 
and  in  1629  he  was  made  chronicler  or 
historiographer  of  Castile.  Philip  IV. 
created  him  arch-historiographer  tor  the 
kingdoms  of  the  crown  of  Arragon.  He 
died  in  1679. 

PELLICER,  (Juan  Antonio,)  a  Spanish 
bibliographer,  librarian  to  Charles  III. 
and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  was  born  in  Valencia  about 
1740,  and  studied  at  Salamanca.  •  He 
died  in  1806.  He  wrote.  An  Essay  to- 
wards a  Library  of  Spanish  Translators, 
16 


1778,  4to;  and  a  History  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Madrid,  the  printing  of  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  mvasion  of  Spain 
by  the  French  in  1808.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  valuable  edition  of  Don  Quixote, 
with  notes,  5  vols,  8vo,  1798—1800. 

PELLISSON-FONTANIER,  (Paul,) 
an  eminent  French  writer,  bom  at  Beziers 
in  1624,  having  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age,  was  brou^jht  up  by  his  mother,  who 
educated  him  in  the  IVotestant  religion. 
He  studied  successively  at  Caatres,  Mon- 
tauban,  and  Toulouse,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  had 
already  appeared  with  distinction  at  the 
bar  at  Castres,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  the  small-pox.  This  cmel  disease 
left  a  permanent  weakness  in  his  eyes, 
and  so  disfigured  him  that  he  became  a 
model  of  ugliness.  Under  a  forbidding 
exterior,  however,  dwelt  many  fair  quali- 
ties of  the  mind.  He  quitted  the  bar, 
and  retired  for  some  time  into  the  coun- 
ti7.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  made 
himself  known  as  a  man  of  letters.  In 
1652  he  obtained  the  place  of  a  king's 
secretary ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  read 
before  the  French  Academy  a  history 
which  he  had  composed  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  which  was  printed  in  1653.  In 
1657  he  was  appointed  first  clerk  to  the 
celebrated  superintendent  Fouquet ;  and 
his  services  were  recompensed  in  1660 
by  admission  into  the  council  of  state ; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  involved 
in  the  fall  of  his  patron,  and,  as  having 
been  one  of  his  pnncipal  confidants,  was 
committed  to  the  Bastile.  Here  he  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  his 
friend,  mademoiselle  de  Scud^ri ;  and  he 
likewise  composed  three  memoirs  in  favour 
of  Fouquet,  which  are  reckoned  among 
the  most  eloquent  and  best-written  pieces 
of  the  kind  in  any  language,  and  have 
conferred  lasting  honour  on  his  memory. 
They  were,  however,  the  immediate  cause 
of  increased  rigour  in  his  confinement 
He  was  forbidden  the  use  of  ink  and 

fiaper,  and  was  reduced  to  write  with  the 
ead  of  his  casement  upon  the  marffins  of 
books,  or  to  use  a  kind  of  ink  which  he 
made  with  burnt  crusts  moistened  with 
wine.  His  sole  companion  was  a  stupid 
Basque,  whose  only  talent  was  playing 
on  the  bagpipe.  With  infinite  pains  he 
trained  a  spider  to  come  out  of  its  hole  at 
the  sound  of  this  instrament,  and  take 
flies  from  his  hand.  This  incident,  embel- 
lished by  Delille,  forms  an  episode  in  the 
Sixth  Canto  of  his  poem,  Llmagination. 
He  also  studied  books  of  controversy,  and 
he  received  in  the  Bastile  those  impressions 
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vhicb  afterwards  produced  a  change  of 
religious  profeasioD.  He  preserved  many 
friends  in  Uiis  forlorn  situation;  andTan- 
negui  1e  Fdrre  had  the  cooraffe  to  dedi- 
cate to  him,  whilst  in  prison,  his  Lucre- 
tiiu,  and  his  translation  of  Plutarch's 
treatise  On  Superstition.  At  length,  after 
a  confinement  of  four  years  and  a  half, 
lie  was  liberated;  he  also  obtained  a 
royal  pension  and  a  brevet  of  entree,  and 
wai  made  the  king's  historioerapher. 
His  public  recantation  of  Protestantism, 
in  1670,  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  thb  favour.  He  soon  after  took 
the  order  of  sub-deacon,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  an  abbacy  and  a  rich  priory. 
In  1671  he  delivered  at  the  French  Aca- 
demy a  Panegvric  on  Louis  XIV.  which 
was  translated  into  various  languages, 
and  even  into  Arabic  by  a  patriarch  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  He  accompanied  his 
royal  master  in  hb  campaigns,  and  for 
some  time  was  the  only  man  of  letters 
engaged  in  writing  his  history ;  but  some 
offence  which  he  gave  to  madame  de 
Montespan  induced  the  king  to  transfer 
from  him  the  appointment  of  historio- 
srapher  royal  to  Boileau  and  Racine. 
He  was,  however,  ordered  to  proceed  in 
his  own  historical  labours ;  and  he  pro- 
duced a  History  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the 
death  of  cardinal  Mazarin  in  1661  to 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678,  3  vols, 
I2mo.  Pellisson  engaged  with  sreat  seal 
in  what  was  called  in  France  la  arande 
ofaini  namely,  the  conversion  of  here- 
tics :  but  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  dragooning  system  of 
proselyting ;  and  he  seems  to  have  relied 
much  more  on  the  judicious  distribution 
(which  was  entrusted  to  him)  of  the  third 
of  the  savings  destined  by  Uie  king  for 
rewards  to  such  as  should  conform  to  the 
established  religion.  He  also  employed 
his  pen  in  controversy,  and  wrote,  K^- 
flezions  sur  les  DifiSreuds  en  Matidre  de 
Religion,  and,  Trait6  de  rEucharistie. 
Pellisson  was  made  a  master  of  requesta, 
and  passed  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  great  credit  and  prosperity.  He  died 
in  1693.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  wrote  several  pieces  in  verse 
and  prose,  among  which  were,  an  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Life  of  Anne  of  Austria; 
Lettres  Historiques,  being  a  journal  of 
the  king's  journeys  and  encampments; 
Recueil  des  Pi^es  galantes;  Poesies 
Chr^tiennes  et  Morales ;  Courtes  Pridres 
pendant  la  Messe;  and,  FV^face  des 
CEuvres  de  Sarrazin.  His  poetry  u  in- 
different ;  but  his  prose  is  onen  eloquent 
and  forcible. 

rot.  XI.  17 


PELLOUTIER,  (Simon,)  pastor  of 
the  French  Protestant  church  at  Berlin, 
member  and  librarian  of  the  academy  in 
that  capital,  and  ecclesiastical  counsellor, 
was  born  in  1694,  at  Leiosic,  (of  a  family 
originally  from  Lyons,  out  which  had 
been  exiled  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nan'tes,)  and  studied  theology  at  Geneva 
under  Turretin  and  Pictet,  and  at  Berlin 
under  Lenfimt.  He  filled  with  reputation 
the  posts  confided  to  him,  and  obtained 
a  high  character  for  erudition  by  his  work 
entiued,  Histoire  des  Celtes,  et  particu- 
lidrement  des  Gaulois  et  des  Germains, 
depuis  les  Temps  Fabuleux  jusqu'lt  la 
Pnse  de  Rome  par  les  Gaulois.  Of  this 
work,  which  is  replete  with  learned  and 
curious  research,  tne  best  edition  is  that 
of  Chiniac,  Paris,  1771,  in  8  vols,  12mo, 
and  2  vols,  4to.  Pelloutier  also  enriched 
the  M^moires  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
with  a  number  of  valuable  papers.  He 
died  in  1757. 

PELOPIDAS,  an  illustrious  Theban, 
the  son  of  Hippoclus,  though  brought  up 
in  affluence,  aaopted  a  frugal  and  simple 
mode  of  living,  and  emulated  in  private 
and  public  virtue  his  friend  Epaminondas, 
though  he  had  less  mental  cultivation 
than  that  hero.  He  made  a  campaign 
with  the  Theban  auxiliaries  who  marched 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea  (B.C.  385),  received  several  wounds, 
and  would  have  been  killed,  had  he  not 
been  covered  when  fallen  by  Epami- 
nondas. After  this  period  the  citadel  of 
Thebes  being  betrayed  to  the  Spartans, 
who  threw  a  garrison  into  it,  popular 
government  was  abolished  in  that  city, 
and  a  tyranny  was  established  under  the 
Lacedemonian  influence.  It  was  sealed 
by  the  execution  of  some  of  the  heads  of 
the  other  party,  and  Pelopidas,  with  many 
others,  avoided  the  same  fate  only  by 
taking  refuge  at  Athens,  whence  they 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  those  of 
their  friends  who  remained  at  Thebes. 
Pelopidas  afterwards  (b.c.  379),  by  a 
stratagem,  found  means  to  surprise  the 
Spartan  garrison,  which  surrendered  the 
citadel  by  capitulation.     In  the  subse- 

auent  war  with  Sparta,  Pelopidas  defeated 
tiat  power  at  Tana^,  where  he  slew 
their  commander  with  his  own  hand. 
Having  formed  a  design  of  surprising 
Orchomenos,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  which  was 
then  garrisoned  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
he  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  small  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  only  300  infantry,  which 
were,  however,  the  famous  Sacred  Band. 
On  his  march  he  received  intelligence 
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that  a  lare^e  body  of  Spartans  was  on  its 
way  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  This  in- 
duced him  to  begin  his  retreat,  but  he  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  the  Spartans 
were  descried  intercepting  him  near  the 
town  of  Tegyra.  A  fierce  combat  ensued, 
in  which  Ske  Thebans  entirely  defeated 
the  Spartans,  with  great  loss,  and  thus 
gave  proof  that  Lacedemonian  valour  was 
not  mviucible.  Before  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  he  supported  with  his  voice  the 
advice  of  Epammondas  for  an  immediate 
engagement  and  at  the  head  of  the 
,  sacred  band  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  day.  He  was  joint  com- 
mander with  that  chief  in  the  expedition 
into  Peloponnesus,  in  which  the  city  of 
Messene  was  restored ;  and  he  partook  with 
him  the  dan^r  of  a  charge  made  against 
them  on  their  return,  for  having  illegally 

I>rolonged  their  command.  The  Thessfr- 
lans  having  requested  the  aid  of  the 
Thebans  against  the  tyrant  Alexander  of 
Pheree,  Petopidas  was  sent  with  an  army 
into  that  country,  where  he  recovered 
Larissa,  and  brought  Alexander  to  terms. 
He  afterwards  marched  into  Macedonia 
as  arbitrator  of  a  dispute  in  the  roval 
family  of  that  country ;  and  the  opinion 
of  his  equity  was  such,  that  he  was  en* 
trusted  with  a  number  of  noble  hoBtiu;es, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  tranquilfity, 
among  whom  was  Philip,  the  justly  re- 
nowned father  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  went  a  second  time  into  Macedonia, 
and  obliged  Ptolemy,  the  usurper  of  the 
throne,  to  give  his  own  son,  with  fifty 
others,  as  ho8tiu;es  for  performing  the  con- 
ditions enjoined  him.  Returning  through 
Thessaly  with  a  small  escort,  he  met  with 
Alexander  the  Phersean  at  the  head  of 
his  army ;  and,  with  his  colleague  Isme- 
nias,  went  to  him  unarmed,  trusting  to 
the  sacredness  of  their  character  as  ambas- 
sadors. The  tyrant,  however,  seized  their 
persons,  and  took  them  with  him  as 
prisoners  to  Pherse.  Soon  after,  Epami- 
nondas  was  sent  to  invade  Thessaly,  and 
nroceed  against  the  tyrant,  whom  he 
Drought  to  consent  to  a  truce,  with  the 
condition  of  releasing  Pelopidas  and  Isme- 
nias.  The  Thebans  having  discovered 
that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians 
were  negotiating  a  treaty  against  them 
with  the  king  of  Persia,  sent  Pelopidas 
to  counteract  it.  He  was  received  with 
great  honour  at  the  Persian  court,  and 
succeeded  in  confirming  the  former  friend- 
ship between  it  and  tl^  Thebans,  and  in 
obtaining  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  Greece. 
Alexander  the  Pneraan  continuing  to 
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injure  and  oppress  his  neighbours,  deputies 
were  again  sent  to  Thebes,  requesting 
that  forces  might  be  sent  to  their  aid, 
with  Pelopidas  to  command  them.  An 
army  was  levied  for  the  purpose ;  but,  aa 
it  was  about  to  march,  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  struck  a  superstitious  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  Thebans;  aftd  Pelopidas,  not 
choosing  to  proceed  with  a  disheartened 
army,  took  with  him  only  800  volunteer 
cavalry,  and  entered  Thessaly,  disregard- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  soothsayers. 
When  he  arrived  at  Pharsalus  he  assem- 
bled all  the  Thessalians,  who  were  op- 
posers  of  the  tyrant,  and  marched  in 
quest  of  Alexander,  who,  knowine  that 
he  had  but  few  Thebans  with  him,  did  not 
hesitate  to  meet  him  with  a  much  supe- 
rior force.  They  encountered  each  other 
at  Cynoscephalss,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
battle  was  still  dubious,  when  Pelopidas, 
descrying  Alexander  at  some  distance, 
rushed  forwards  and  challenged  him  to 
abgle  combat  The  tyrant,  dreading  his 
approach,  turned  about  and  sheltered 
himself  among  the  thickest  of  his  troops. 
The  Theban  followed  him  almost  alone, 
and  beat  down  a  number  of  his  opposers ; 
at  length,  covered  with  darts,  and  pierced 
throu^  with  spears,  he  fell  dead*  a  victim 
to  his  unrestrained  ardour.  The  Thebans 
avenged  his  death  by  a  total  defeat  of  the 
enemy  (b.c.  364),  and  his  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity  both  by 
his  countrymen  and  the  Thessalians. 

PELTAN,  (Theodore  Anthony,)  a 
learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Pelta,  m  the 
diocese  of  Liege,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  society  in  1552.  When  Albert, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  founded  the  university 
of  Ingolstadt,  in  1556,  Peltan  was  ap- 
pointdl  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
literature  in  that  seminary.  In  1562  be 
proceeded  D.D.,  and  was  soon  after  called 
to  the  theological  chair.  He  retired  in 
1574  to  the  college  belonging  to  his  order 
at  Augsburg,  where  he  died  m  1584.  He 
wrote,  Theologia  Naturalise  et  Thedogia 
mystica ;  and  he  published  Latin  versions 
from  the  Greek,  of  Andreee  Cfesaress  Cap- 
padocise  Episcopi  Comment  in  Apoca- 
lypsim;  Synodi  Ephesinss  Primse  Acta 
Lib.  IV.  cum  Notis;  Septemdecim  Grse- 
oorum  Patrum  HomilisB  in  prsecipua 
Christi  Salvatoris  Festa ;  Victons  Antio- 
cheni  in  Marci  Evangelium  Comment ; 
and,  Titi  Bostrorum  Episcopi  in  Lucam 
Comment. ;  both  of  these  are  inserted 
in  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.; 
and,  Metaphrasis  fi.  Gregorii  Thauma- 
turgi  in  Eoclesiasten,  com  Notis.  After 
his  death  were  published  from  his  MSS., 
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Catena  Gnecomm  Patrum  in  Proverbia 
Salomonia,  Latind  facta,  1604,  8vo;  and, 
Commentarii  ae  Pivaphrasis  in  Pvoverbia 
Salomonis,  1606,  4to. 

PBMBERTON,  (Heniy,)  a  learned 
physician,  mathematician,  and  mechanist, 
was  bom  in  London  in  16^,  and,  after 
studying  grammar  at  a  school,  and  the 
higher  classics  under  Mr.  John  Ward, 
afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Ore- 
sham  college,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where 
he  attend^  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave. 
He  then  went  to  Piris,  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  practice  of  anatomy,  to  which  he 
readily  attained,  being  naturally  dexte- 
rous in  all  manual  operations.  After  his 
return  to  London  he  assiduously  attended 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  to  study  medicine, 
though  he  seldom  practised,  owing  to  his 
delicate  state  of  healdi.  In  1719  he  re- 
turned to  Leyden,  to  take  his  degree  of 
M.D.  On  this  occasion  he  read  his  inau- 
gural dissertation,  entitled,  De  Facultate 
Oculi  ad  diTCTBas  Rerum  Computarum 
Distantias  se  aecommodante,  and  con- 
firmed his  ftiendship  with  Boerhaave, 
which  continued  uninterruptedly  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1738.  In  1728  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Woodward  as  professor  of 
physic  in  Gresfaam  college,  when  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  which  were  published  by  his 
friend  Dr.  James  Wikon  in  1771,  London, 
8vo.  At  a  later  period  he  was  requested 
by  the  Collm  of  Physicians,  of  which  he 
was  early  elected  a  fellow,  to  remodel 
their  Pharmacopoeia,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a  translation,  in  an  improred  form. 
In  1746,  London,  8vo.  He  died  in  1771. 
Besides  superintending  the  edition  of 
Newton's  Frincipia  wiiioh  appeared  in 
1726,  he  published,  Epistola  ad  Amicum 
de  Cotesu  Inventjs ;  View  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Philosophy ;  and.  Lectures  on 
Physiology.  His  communications  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  R^al  Society,  of 
which  body  he  was  admitted  a  feUow,  8th 
December,  1720,  extend  from  VfA*  32  to 
vol.  62,  and  among  them  may  be  noticed. 
Remarks  on  an  Experiment  by  whidi  It 
has  been  attempted  to  show  the  falsity  of 
the  common  opinion  respecting  the  force 
of  bodies  in  motion;  On  the  Locus  for 
three  and  four  lines,  oelebrsted  amone 
the  ancient  Geometers ;  Kepler's  Method 
of  computing  the  Moon's  Parallaxes  in 
Solar  Eclipses  demonstrated  and  extended 
to  all  degrees  of  latitude;  Geometrical 
Solutions  of  three  celebrated  Astronomical 
Problems.  Among  the  MSS.  found  by 
his  executors  were.  History  of  Trigono- 
metry ;  Comment  on  Newton's  Principia ; 
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Treatise  on  Spherics  and  Spherical  Pro- 
jections; Dissertation  on  the  Screw  of 
Archimedes ;  Principles  of  Mercator's  and 
Middle  Latitude  Sailing ;  and  some  others 
enumerated  in  Dr.  Hutton's  Dictionary. 
His  libraiy  contained  a  choice  collection 
of  mathematical  works,  a  larffe  proportion 
of  which  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
libraiy  of  the  abb6  Gallois,  which  took 
place  during  his  stay  in  Paris. 

PEMBLE,  (William,)  a  learned  divine, 
was  bom,  according  to  Fuller,  in  Sussex, 
but  more  probably  at  Egerton,  in  Kent, 
In  1591,  and  was  educated  at  Magdiden 
college,  Oxford.  Wood  savs  that,  having 
completed  his  degree  of  bachelor  by 
determination  in  1613,  he  removed  to 
Magdalen  hall,  where  he  became  a  noted 
reader  and  tutor,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
entered  into  orders,  was  made  divinity 
reader  of  that  house,  became  a  famous 
preacher,  a  skilful  linguist,  a  good  orator, 
and  an  expert  mathematician.  As  he 
was  a  xealous  Calvinist,  he  may  be  ranked 
among  the  Puritons ;  but  he  was  not  a 
nonconformist  He  died  in  April  1623, 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  tutor,  Richard 
Capel,  who  was  at  this  time  minister  of 
Bastington,  tn  Gloucestershire,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  works, 
all  of  which  were  separatoly  printed  after 
his  death,  were  collected  in  1635,  fol.,  and 
reprinted  four  or  five  times;  but  this 
volume  does  not  include  his  Latin  works, 
De  Formarum  Origine;  De  Sensibus  in*- 
temis ;  and,  Enchindion  Oratorium. 

PENA,  (John,)  a  mathematician,  was 
bom  in  1530  at  Moustiers,  in  Provence, 
and  studied  the  belles-lettres  under  Ramus, 
but  is  said  to  have  afterwards  instructed 
his  master  in  mathematics,  which  science 
he  teught  with  great  credit  in  the  Royal 
College  at  Paris.  He  died  in  1560.  He 
left  a  Latin  translation  of  Euclid's  Cat- 
optrica,  with  a  prefiuse,  and  also  employed 
his  pen  upon  that  geometrician's  other 
works,  ana  upon  an  edition  of  the  Sphe- 
rioa  of  Theodosius,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Paris,  1558,  4to. 

PENINGTON,  (Isaac,)  a  writer  of 
consideiable  estimation  among  the  people 
caUed  Quakers,  was  the  son  of  an  alder- 
man of  London  in  Cromwell's  time,  who 
was  lord  mayor  in  1642,  and  was  a  noted 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  Uie  trial 
of  Charles  I.,  thou£^  he  did  not  take  his 
seat  among  them.  He  was  at  the  Resto- 
ration prosecuted,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died.  Isaac  was  bom 
about  1617,  and  was  well  educated.  He 
was  much  given  to  rel^g^ious  meditation, 
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and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
though  he  at  first  felt  a  dislike  to  the 

Erinciples  and  practices  of  the  Quakers, 
e  at  length,  in  1658,  became  fully  recon- 
ciled to  both,  partly  through  the  preaching 
of  George  Fox,  whom  he  heara  in  Bed- 
fordshire ;  and  he  became  himself  an  un- 
shaken and  constant  asserter  of  their 
peculiar  tenets,  as  a  minister  and  writer. 
In  1648  he  had  married  Mary  Springett, 
a  widow,  whose  daughter,  by  her  former 
husband,  became  the  wife  of  William 
Penn.  He  resided  on  his  own  estate, 
called  the  Grange,  at  Chalfont,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  which  county  he  under- 
went five  out  of  six  imprisonments  which 
he  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Diuing  one  of  these  imprisonments  his 
estate  was  seized,  and  his  wife  and  family 
were  turned  out  of  his  house.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  political  principles  of 
the  father  had  some  share  in  occasioning 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  son,  who,  from 
his  writings,  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  He  died  at  Good- 
nestone-court,  in  Sussex,  in  1679.  His 
writings  were  collected,  and  published  in 
1681,  fol. ;  and  they  were  afterwards  re- 
printed in  2  vols,  4to,  and  in  4  vols,  8vo. 
PENN,  (Sir  William,)  an  admiral,  bom 
at  Bristol  in  1621,  of  an  ancient  family. 
He  was  addicted  from  his  youth  to  mari- 
time affairs ;  and  before  he  had  reached 
his  thirty-second  year  he  had  gone  through 
the  various  promotions  of  captain,  rear- 
admiral  of  Ireland,  vice-admiral  of  Ire- 
land, admiral  to  the  Straits,  vice-admiral' 
of  England,  and  general  in  the  first 
Dutch  war.  He  was  commander-in-chief, 
under  the  duke  of  York,  in  the  sienal 
victory  over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  knighted.  On  his  return 
he  was  elected  into  parliament  for  the 
town  of  Weymouth;  in  1660  he  was 
made  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  and 
DAV*  governor  of  the  fort  and  town  of 
Rinsale,  vice-admiral  of  Munster,  and  a 
member  of  the  council  of  that  province. 
He  then  took  leave  of  the  sea,  but  still 
continued  his  other  employments  till 
1669,  when  he  withdrew  to  Wanstead, 
in  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1670.  Besides 
having  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and 

Eatriotic  officer,  he  acquired  credit  for 
aving  improved  the  naval  service  in 
leveru  important  departments;  and  he 
was  the  author  of  several  tracts  on  this 
sutject,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  wife  in 
Radcliffe  church,  Bristol,  contains  a  short 
account  of  his  life  and  promotions.  He 
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was  commander  of  the  fleet  against  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  reduction  of  Jamaica, 
in  1655,  by  Venables;  but  he  lost,  for  a 
time,  the  good  opinion  of  Cromwell,  who 
confined  him  in  the  Tower  for  absenting 
himself  from  the  American  station  with- 
out leave. 

PENN,  (William,)  only  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Catharine,  near  theTower  of  £ondon,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1644,  and  was  educated  at 
Chigwell,  in  Essex,  at  a  school  on  Tower- 
hill,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he,  with  some  other  students,  who,  like 
himself,  had  listened  to  the  preaching  of 
Thomas  Loe,  an  eminent  Quaker,  with- 
drew from  the  national  forms  of  worship, 
and  held  private  meetings.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the  college, 
and  Penn,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  fined 
for  nonconformity;  but  as  he  persisted  in 
his  religious  exercises,  and  even  joined  a 
party  who  tore  from  the  backs  of  several 
students  the  surplices  which  they  wore, 
he  was  expelled  from  the  college.  On 
his  return  home  his  father,  observing  that 
his  conduct  was  little  fitted  to  promote 
his  advancement  in  the  gay  and  licen- 
tious court  of  Charles  II.,  endeavoured 
by  severity  to  divert  him  from  his  pui^ 
pose.  Penn,  as  he  relates  himself,  was 
whipped,  beaten,  and  finally  turned  out 
of  doors,  in  1662.  The  father,  however, 
either  relenting,  or  hoping  to  gain  bu 

goint  by  other  means,  sent  his  son  to 
^ris,  in  company  with  some  persons  of 
quality  who  were  travelling  thither.  In 
France  he  continued  for  some  time ;  and 
after  studying  at  Saumur  tmder  Moses 
Amyrault,  and  visiting  Turin,  he  returned 
to  Eneland,  in  1664,  so  well  skilled  in  the 
French  language  and  in  all  polite  accom- 

glishments,  thathe  was  joyfuUy  received  by 
is  parent.  He  was  now  admitted  of  Lin- 
coln Vinn,  with  the  view  of  studying  the 
law,  and  continued  there  till  1665,  when 
the  plague  compelled  him  to  quit  London. 
In  1666  his  father  committed  to  him  the 
care  of  an  estate  in  Ireland,  where,  at 
Cork,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Loe,  and  openlv  joined  the  fraternity  of 
Quakers,  ^¥hiie  attending  a  meeting  in 
that  city  he  was,  with  many  others,  carried 
before  the  mayor,  by  whom  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison;  but  he  was  soon  re- 
leased, on  application  to  the  earl  of 
Orrery,  then  lord-president  of  Munster. 
This  was  his  first  imprisonment,  at  which 
time  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  Admiral  Penn,  on  being  informed 
that  his  son  had  joined  the  Quakers, 
summoned  him  home,  and  remonstrated 
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with  him,  and  threatened  him,  but  in  vain ; 
the  fOD  was  firm,  but  respectful.  The 
admiral  at  last  restricted  himself  to  the 
demand,  that  William  should  take  off  his 
hat  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  duke 
of  York,  and  himself.  But  the  ^'oung 
Quaker  refused  to  pay  even  this  limited 
degree  of  hat  worship ;  at  which  the  ad- 
miral was  so  much  incensed  that  he  again 
turned  his  son  out  of  doors;  but  in  a 
short  time  he  allowed  him  to  return  home. 
In  1668  he  first  appeared  both  as  a 
minister  and  an  author  among  the  Qua- 
kers, and  published,  Truth  Exalted,  In  a 
short  but  sure  Testimony  against  all  those 
Religion^  Faiths,  and  Worships,  that  have 
been  formed  and  followed  in  tine  Darkness 
of  Apostacy ;  and  for  that  glorious  Light 
whicn  is  now  risen  and  shines  forth  in 
the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  the  despised 
Quakers,  as  the  alone  good  old  Way  of 
Life  and  Salvation ;  presented  to  Princes, 
Priests,  and  People,  that  they  may  repent, 
believe,  and  obey.  By  William  Penn ; 
whom  Divine  love  constrains,  in  an  holy 
contempt,  to  trample  on  Egypt's  glory, 
not  fearing  the  king's  wrttth,  having  be- 
held the  majesty  of  Him  who  is  invisible. 
The  same  year,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
with  Thomas  Vincent,  a  Presbyterian, 
Penn  wrote  his  Sandj  Foundation  shaken, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned  a  second 
time  in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
about  seven  months ;  and  from  which  he 
obtained  his  release  also,  by  another  book 
entitled,  Innocency  with  her  Open  Face, 
in  which  he  vindicated  himself  from  the 
charges  which  had  been  cast  on  him  for 
the  former  treatise.  In  the  Tower  also 
he  wrote  his  famous  No  Cross,  no  Crown, 
or  rather,  probably,  the  first  edition  of  it, 
of  which  the  title  was  different.  After 
his  release  he  again  visited  Ireland,  where 
his  time  was  employed,  not  only  in  his 
lather's  business,  but  in  his  own  function 
as  a  minister  among  the  Quakers,  and  in 
applications  to  the.  government  for  their 
reUef  from  suffering ;  in  which  applica- 
tion he  succeeded  so  wsU  as  to  obtain,  in 
1 670,  an  order  of  council  for  their  general 
release  from  prison.  He  returned  to 
London  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Conventicle  Act  came  into  operation,  by 
which  the  meetings  of  Dissenters  were 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  The 
Quakers,  however,  believmg  it  their  rell- 
gtons  duty,  continued  to  meet  as  usual ; 
and  when  sometimes  forcibly  kept  out  of 
Uieir  meeting-houses,  they  assembled  as 
near  to  them  as  they  could  in  the  street 
At  one  of  these  open  and  public  meetings 
in  Oracediurch-street  Penn  preached,  for 
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which  he  was  committed  to  Newgate; 
and  at  the  next  session  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
together  with  William  Mead,  be  was  in- 
dicted for  being  present  at,  and  preaching 
to  an  unlawful,  seditious,  and  riotous 
assembly.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause, 
made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  though 
menaced  and  ill  treated  by  the  recorder, 
and  was  finally  acquitted  by  the  jury. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  detained  in  New 
gate,  and  the  iury  fined.  The  trial  was 
soon  after  published,  under  the  title  of 
The  People  s  ancient  and  just  Liberties 
asserted,  m  the  Trial  of  William  Penn  and 
William  Mead,  at  the  Sessions  held  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  in  London,  the  Ist,  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  of  September,  1670,  against  the 
most  arbitrary  Procedure  of  that  Court 
This  trial  is  inserted  in  his  works,  and  at 
once  aflR>rds  a  proof  of  his  legal  knowledge 
and  firmness,  and  of  the  oppression  of 
the  times.  In  the  same  year  his  father 
died,  ftdly  reconciled  to  his  son,  to  whom 
he  left  an  estate  of  about  1,500/.  per 
annum.  Penn,  in  his  No  Cross,  no 
Crown,  p.  473,  (edit.  ziii.  1789),  has  col- 
lected some  of  his  father's  dying  expres- 
sions ;  amone  which  we  find  this  remark- 
able one,  in  me  mouth  of  a  man  who  had 
so  much  opposed  the  religious  conduct  of 
his  son : — "  Son  William,  let  nothing  in 
this  world  tempt  you  to  wrong  your  con- 
science :  I  charge  you,  do  notmng  against 
your  conscience.  So  will  you  keep  peace 
at  home,  which  will  be  a  feast  to  you  in 
a  day  of  trouble."  During  his  residence 
this  winter  at  Penn,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
he  published  his  Seasonable  Caveat 
against  Popery,  thoush  it  wss  the  reli- 
gion of  the  queen  and  of  the  heir-appa- 
rent. Near  the  close  of  this  year  he  was 
committed  again,  on  the  charge  of  preach- 
ing publicly,  to  Newgate,  where  he  re- 
maned for  six  months;  and  during  his 
confinement  he  wrote  several  treatises; 
and  he  also  addressed  the  parliament, 
which  was  then  about  to  take  measures 
for  enforcing  the  Conventicle  Act  with 
ipreater  severity.  Shortly  after  his  release 
he  travelled,  in  the  exercise  of  his  minis- 
try, in  Holland  and  Germany.  In  1672 
he  married  Gutielma  Maria  Sprinffetl^ 
whose  father  had  been  killed  at  the  nege 
of  Bamber,  in  the  civil  wars,  and  her 
mother  afterwards  married  Isaac  Pening- 
ton,  of  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Penn  now  took  up  his  residence  at  Rick- 
mansworth,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  same 
year  he  wrote  several  controversial  pieces ; 
and  among  the  rest  one  against  Muggle- 
ton.  Abmit  1674  he  presented  to  the 
king,  and  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  a 
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book  entitled,  The  continued  Cry  of  the 
oppressed  for  Justice ;  giving  an  account 
or  the  cruel  and  unjust  proceedings  against 
the  persons  and  estates  of  many  of  the 
people  called  Quakers.     In  1675  he  held, 
near   Rickmansworth,   a  public   dispute 
with  Richard  Baxter.     In  1677,  in  com- 
pany with  George  Fox  and  Robert  Bar- 
clay, he  visited  the  continent     He  tra- 
velled by  Rotterdam,  Ley  den,  and  Haer- 
lem,  to  Amsterdam,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Herwerden,  or  Herford,  the  residence 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
grandaughter  of  James  I.,  who,  as  well 
as  her  friend  and  companion,  Anna  Maria» 
countess  of  Homes,  received  him  with 
marked    distinction.      He    then  took  a 
circuit  in  Germany,  returning  home  by 
Harwich  and  London,  to  his  wife  and 
family    at    Werminghurst,    in    Sussex. 
About  this  time  he  was  heard  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
behalf  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  oppressed 
by   Exchequer  prosecutions  under  the 
statutes  of  the  23d  and  29th  of  Elizabeth, 
enacted  against  the  Papists;  and  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Quakers  soon  after 
passed  that  house  (1678) ;  but  before  it 
could  pass  the  other  house,  it  was  set 
aside   by  a  prorogation  of  parliament. 
The  same  fate  attended  another  legisla- 
tive measure^  the  admission  of  the  scuemn 
affirmation  of  the  Quakers  in  the  place  of 
an  oath.    In  1681  Charles  II.,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  services  of  his  father, 
the  admiral,  and  of  a  debt  of  16,000/.  due 
to  him  from  the  crown  at  his  death, 
granted  to  Penn  a  province  in  North 
America,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Delaware,  called  the  New  Netherlands ; 
but  on   this  occasion,   denominated  by 
the   king,   in    respect    to    the    grantee, 
Pennsylvania.       renn  soon  after  pub* 
lished  an  account  of  the  province,  with 
the    king's  patent,    (whicn    was   dated 
March  4,  1681,)  describing  the  country 
and  its  produce,  and  proposing  eary  terms 
of  settlement  to  such  as  might  be  inclined 
to  go  thither.    He  also  sent  a  letter  to 
the  native  Indians,  informing  them  of  his 
desire  to  hold  his  possession,  not  only  by 
the  king's  grant,  but  with  their  consent 
and  love,   acknowledging  the    injustice 
which  had  been  done  them  by  Eurc^eana, 
and  assuring  them  of  his  peaceable  mtea- 
tions.     He  then  drew  up,  in  twenty-4bur 
articles,  The  Fundamental  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  following  year 
be  published  the  Frame  of  Government 
of  Pennsylvania.     Many  single  persons, 
and  some  families,  went  to  the  new  pro- 
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vince,  where  they  soon  begftn  to  clear 
and  improve  their  lands,  and  to  build  a 
city,  wnich  Penn,  keeping  in  view  the 
principle  of  brotherly  love,  which  is  the 
strength  of  civil  society,  named  Philadel- 
phia.  Commissioners  were  also  appointed 
to  treat  with  the  Indians;  and  in  1682 
he  visited  his  newly  acquired  territory. 
In  the  following  year  he  gave  a  more  full 
description  of  Pennsylvania,  in  A  Letter, 
addressed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders  to  that  Pirovince,  resid- 
ing in   London.     Having  thus  settled 
his  infant  colony,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1684.    Not  many  months  after 
the  neturn  of  Penn,  Charies  II.  died, 
and  the  respect  which  James  II.  bore  to 
the  late  admiral,  who  had  recommended 
his  son  to  hit  care,  together  with  that 
monarch's  peraonal    acquaintance    with 
Penn  himself,  procnred  for  him  a  free 
access  at  court,  which  led  to  the  mund' 
less  suspicion  that  he  was  secretly  inclined 
to  Popery ;  to  thii  suspicion  Burnet  gave 
both  credit  and  currency.    In  1686  renn 
published,  A  Persuasive  to  Moderation  to 
biisenting  Christians,  frc,  humbly  sub- 
mitted to  the  King  and  his  great  Council; 
soon  after  which  came  out  Sie  king's  pro- 
clamation for  a  general  pardon;  which 
was  followed,  ^e  next  year,  by  hb  sus- 
pension of  the  penii  laws.    Penn  pre- 
sented an  address  of  the  Qoakers  on  this 
occasion.     He  now  purposed  a  second 
voyage  to  America,  and  published  pro- 
posals for  another  settlement  there ;  but 
^e  Revolution  of  1688  took  place,  and  he 
was  four  times  arrested  on  accusations  of 
being  a  concealed  Papist  and  a  Jesuit ; 
but  he  always  deared  himself  before  the 
king  and  council,  tiil  one  William  Fuller, 
who  was  afterwards  declared  by  pariia- 
ment  to  be  an  impostor,  in  1690  accused 
him  on  oath  of  beine  concerned  in  a  plot 
to  restore  the  late  sing.    He  narrowly 
escaped  beingapprehencfed  on  diis  charge, 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  ftmeral  of 
Geoiige  Fox;  and  finding  his  liberty  ren- 
dered so  precarious  by  these  repeated 
attacks,  he  passed  two  or  tiiree  years  in 
privacy,  during  which  he  wrote  several 
works.    Two  of  these,  his  Fruits  of  Soli- 
tude, in  Reflections  and  Maxims  relating 
Id  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life,  and  his 
Key,  &c.  to  discern  the  Diffinrence  be- 
tween the    Religioo    professed    by   the 
Quakers,  and  the  Misrepresentations  of 
their  Adversaries,  &c.,  became  popular. 
Whilst  he  lay  under  this  discountenance 
from  the  court,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  com- 
mission was  issued  to  the  governor  of 
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New  York  to  take  upon  himielf  the  ad- 
minitCration  of  that  proTince.  At  length, 
in  the  latter  end  of  1693,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  friends,  he  was  amuitted 
to  plead  his  canse  hefore  the  king  and 
council,  by  whom  he  was  acquitted,  and 
his  government  was  restored  to  him.  In 
1694  he  wrote,  as  a  preface  to  Oeorse 
Fox's  Journals,  a  Brief  Account  of  the 
Uise  and  Progress  of  the  People  called 
Quakers,  which  has  sereral  tunes  been 
reprinted.  He  also  wrote,  Primitive 
Christianity  revived,  and  had  a  contro- 
versy with  George  Keith,  who,  from 
being  a  champion  of  Quakerism,  became 
one  of  its  most  earnest  opponents.  He 
was  aUo  actively  employed  in  that  year 
and  the  subsequent  years  as  a  preacher 
in  several  parts  of  &)gland,  ana  in  Ire- 
land. Having  in  1693  lost  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  perfect  harmony, 
he  took,  in  1696,  a  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Callowhill  of  Bristol, 
bv  whom  he  had  several  children.  His 
eldest  son,  by  his  first  marriage,  a  vouth 
of  great  hopes,  died  of  a  consumption  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  to  his  deep  affliction. 
In  1699  Penn  embarked  with  nis  family 
for  America,  with  the  intention  of  fixing 
there  for  the  remainder  of  has  life,  and  he 
would  probably  never  again  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  had  not  measures  been  taken 
in  England  to  reduce  all  proprietary  go- 
vernments in  North  America  to  regal  ones. 
A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  already  before 
the  Lords,  when  it  was  delayed  by  petition 
of  the  friends  of  Penn,  wlio  immediately 
embarked  for  England,  where  he  arrived 
in  December  1701 .  The  bill  was  dropped 
after  his  return,  and  the  accession  of 
queen  Anne  once  more  restored  him  to 
favour  at  court  In  the  meantime  Penn 
had  become  encumbered  with  debt  He 
had  mortgaged  Pennsylvania  in  1708  for 
6,600/.  In  1712  he  agreed  to  sell  his 
rights  to  the  English  government  for 
13,000^  but  was  unable  to  complete  the 
transaction  by  three  apoplectic  fita,  which 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
and  considerably  impairea  both  his  me- 
mory and  undentanaing.  He  survived, 
however,  in  a  tranquil  state,  though  with 
his  bodily  and  mental  viffour  gradually 
decaying,  till  the  30th  July,  1718,  when 
he  died,  at  his  seat  at  Ruscombe,  near 
Twyford,  in  Berkshire.  Penn  left  diil- 
dren  by  both  of  his  wives,  and  to  them 
he  bequeathed  his  property  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  The  government 
and  quit-rents  of  PennsyWania  devolved 
to  the  surviving  sons  of  the  second  family, 
with  the  title  of  Proprietaries,  and  by 
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them  were  sold  to  tlie  state  of  PennsyU 
vania,  after  the  American  Revolution, 
for  130,000£.  Penn's  works  were  col- 
lected, and  published,  with  a  Life  pre- 
fixed, in  1728,  in  2  vols,  fol. 

PENNANT,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent 
traveller,  naturalist,  and  antiquary,  was 
bom  of  an  ancient  Welsh  famiiv,  in  1726, 
at  Downing,  in  Flintshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Wrexham,  at  Fulham,  and  at 
Queen's  and  Oriel  colleges,  Oxford,  where, 
however,  he  took  no  deme,  but  was  com- 
plimented with  that  of  LL.D.  in  1771. 
A  present  of  the  Ornithology  of  Francis 
Willoughby,  made  to  him  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  first  eave  him  a  taste  for  that 
study,  and  a  love  for  natural  history  in 
general.  In  1746  he  made  a  tour  into 
Uomwall,  where  he  contracted  a  strong 
passion  for  the  study  of  minerals  and 
fossils.  The  first  production  of  his  which 
appeared  in  print  was  an  abstract  of  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  uncle  on  an 
earthquake  which  was  felt  at  Downing, 
April  2, 1 750.  This  appeared,  unknown  to 
himsdf,  in  the  Philosophical  Tkansactions. 
In  1 754  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  visited  Ireland.  In  1756  he  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a  paper 
on  several  coralloid  bodies  he  had  C4^1ected 
St  Coalhrook-dale,  in  Shropshire.  In  1 757, 
at  the  instance  of  Linnsnis,  with  whom  he 
maintained  an  uninterrupted  correspond- 
ence, he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  Upsal.  In  1761  he  began  his 
well-known  British  Zoology,  which,  when 
completed,  consisted  of  132  plates  on 
imperial  paper,  all  engraved  by  MaseL 
It  afterwards  went  through  many  smaller 
editions,  and  received  numerous  addi- 
tions. Latin  and  German  translations, 
with  the  plates,  were  published  abroad. 
The  best  copies  of  this  work  are  those 
which  came  out  in  4toin  1776  and  1777, 
in  4  volumes.  The  British  Zoology  in- 
cluded nearly  the  whole  of  the  species  of 
the  animal  kingdom  (at  that  time  known) 
inhabiting  this  iiland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  class  of  insects,  which  was  en- 
tirely omitted.  The  death  of  his  wife 
interrupted  his  domestic  enjoyments,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1765  he  made  a  tour  to 
the  contment  France,  Switzerland,  part 
of  Germany,  and  Holland*  were  visited 
by  him ;  and  he  became  personally  known 
to  several  men  of  scientific  eminence, 
among  whom  were  Buffon,  Haller,  the 
Gesners,  Trew,  Gronovius,  and  Pallas. 
His  conference  wiUi  the  last-mentioned, 
at  the  Hague,  gave  rise  to  the  plan  of  one 
of  his  most  valuable  works,  the  Synopsis 
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of  Quadrupeds.  Thit  was  intended  as  a 
sort  of  index  to  the  species  of  animals 
described  by  Buffon  in  his  great  work  on 
natural  historpr ;  he  gradually,  however, 
extended  its  lunits,  and  included  in  it  the 
description  of  many  animals  which  he 
had  ODserved  in  different  collections,  or 
which  had  been  discovered  by  different 
travellers,  and  were  unknown  to  Buffon. 
In  1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Uie 
Royal  Society.  In  1769  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  remotest  point  of  Scotland ; 
and  the  numerous  observations  which  he 
made  were  afterwards  the  basis  of  a  very 
interesting  publication.  In  1771  he  pub- 
lished his  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  8vo ; 
and  his  first  Tour  in  Scotland.  In  1772 
he  repeated  his  northern  tour,  which  he 
extended  to  the  principal  islands  of  the 
Hebrides.  He  had  for  a  companion  in 
this  tour  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  then  col- 
lected a  great  part  of  the  materials  for 
his  Flora  Scotica.  In  1773  he  published, 
Genera  of  Birds ;  and  be  likewise  made 
a  ioumey  through  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  Antiquities  and  family  his- 
tory were  now  become  favourite  objects  of 
his  inquiry,  and  he  visited  every  place 
which  was  likelv  to  afford  curious  matter 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  Pennant  was  now  be- 
come an  habitual  traveller,  and  he  found 
his  excursions,  almost  always  made  on 
horseback,  equally  serviceable  to  his 
health  and  spirits.  In  these  journeys  he 
was  accompanied  by  Moses  GrifiSths,  a 
clever  draughtsman.  In  all  his  journeys 
he  laid  up  new  stores  of  information;  and 
he  found  even  the  most  frequented  tracks 
fertile  in  those  topographical  memoranda 
to  which  his  attention  was  now  chiefly 
directed.  In  1775  he  published  the  third 
vol.  4to,  of  his  Tour  m  Scotland,  which 
he  had  tiie  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  popu- 
lar work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
1778  he  published,  A  Tour  in  Wales,  4to; 
and  in  1781  he  added  another  volume, 
with  the  title  of^  A  Journey  to  Snowdon. 
He  had  added,  in  1777,  a  4to  volume  to 
his  British  Zoology,  containing  the  vermes, 
testaceous,  and  cnistaceous  animals.  His 
Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  ana  bearing  the  title  of 
History  of  Quadrupeds,  was  published  in 
2  vols,  4to,  1781 ;  together  with  his  His< 
tory  and  Natural  History  of  the  Turkey, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  honorary  member  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Edinburgh.  His  Arc- 
tie  Zooloey,  in  2  vols,  4to,  containing 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  appeared  in  1785. 
lliere  was  prefixed  to  it  a  copious  intro- 
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duction,  which  is,  perhaps,  tlie 
interesting  and  original  of  all  his  writings. 
It  is  a  kind  of  survey  of  all  the  coasts  of 
the  arctic  regions,  beginning  from  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  and  proceeding  to  the 
remotest  north,  on  the  east  and  west,  and 
filled  with  a  great  variety  of  georraphical, 
historical,  and  physical  facts,  fllfording  a 
series  of  the  most  animated  pictures.  A 
Supplement  to  this  work  was  given  in 
1787.  He  published  also,  A  Journey 
from  Chester  to  London,  4to,  1782,  and 
an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  me- 
tropolis itself,  entitled,  London,  4to,  1790. 
In  1783  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Societas  Physiographica  of  Lund,  in 
Sweden.  In  1793  he  published  his  life^ 
under  the  whimsical  tide  of,  The  Literary 
Life  of  ih€  laH  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq., 
by  himself.  In  the  advertisement  he 
states,  that  the  termination  of  his  authorial 
existence  took  place  on  March  1, 1 791.  He 
came  to  life  again,  however,  in  1797,  and 
published  The  History  of  the  Parishes 
of  Whiteford  and  Holywell ;  and  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  published  his  View 
of  Hindostan,  2  vols,  4to.  He  died  on 
the  16th  December,  1798,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  ase.  Besides  the 
works  above  enumerated,  he  wrote  some 
smaller  pieces.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  and  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, besides  several  minor  societies. 
Mr.  Pennant  possessed  a  well  compacted 
frame  of  body,  an  open  and  intelligent 
aspect,  and  a  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of 
disposition,  with  gentlemanlike  manners, 
which  rendered  him  highly  agreeable  in 
society.  He  was  exemplary  in  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life,  zealously  attached 
to  the  interests  of  his  country,  both  local 
and  general,  and  kindly  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  his  poorer  neighbours.  As  an 
author,  he  was  too  ra^id  and  various  to 
be  perfectly  correct  either  in  matter  or 
style ;  but  he  idways  meant  honestly,  and 
was  ready  to  rectify  mistakes.  In  the 
department  of  natural  history,  in  which 
he  stands  highest,  he  is  clear  and  judi- 
cious in  his  principles  of  arrangement, 
concise,  enemtic,  and  exact  in  his  de- 
scriptions. He  is  regarded  both  by  native 
and  foreign  naturalists  as  very  respectable 
authority ;  and  Cuvier,  in  his  account  of 
him  in  the  Biographic  Universelle  (tome 
xxxiii.)  has  bestowed  high  commendation 
upon  hb  character  and  his  writings.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  him,  when  some  objec- 
tions were  made  to  his  Tours,  that  "  he 
had  greater  variety  of  inquiry  than  almost 
any  man ;  and  has  told  us  more  than  per- 
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haps  one  in  ten  thousand  eould  have' 
done,  in  the  time  that  he  took."  In  1800 
his  son  pohlithed  tbe  third  and  fourth 
▼olumes  of  The  OuUmes  of  the  Globe, 
the  title  which  Mr.  Pennant  gave  to  his 
imaginary  Tours,  and  which  were  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  View  of  Hindostan. 
This  work  was  accompanied  by  an  ele- 
gant tribute  to  his  memory  by  his  affec- 
tionate son,  who  also  published,  in  the 
following  year,  Mr.  Pennant's  last  work, 
left  by  him  nearly  finished  for  the  press, 
entitled,  A  Journey  from  London  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  ito. 

P  £  N  N  I,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an 
eminent  painter,  usuallv  known  by  the 
name  of  //  Fattoret  or  fhe  Steward,  be- 
cause he  managed  the  domestic  affairs  of 
nis  master,  Ra£e11e,  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  1488.  He  entered  early  into  the 
school  of  Raffaelle  at  Rome,  and  was 
much  beloved  and  trusted  by  that  great 
artist,  who  made  him  one  of  his  heirs. 
Penni  assisted  him  in  his  Cartoons,  and 
painted  the  histories  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican.  He 
painted  both  in  fresco  and  oil,  in  a  grand 
style,  more  resembling  the  antique  than 
that  of  his  master;  and  he  was  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  the  landscapes  with  which 
he  adorned  his  pieces.  After  the  death 
of  Raffaelle,  he  finished,  in  conjunction 
with  Giulio  Romano,  and  Perino  dCel  Vaga, 
the  pictures  begun  in  the  Belvedere  pa- 
lace, and  painted  the  hall  of  Ck>nstantine, 
in  the  Vatican,  from  the  designs  of  his 
master.  He  also  painted  several  pieces 
in  concert  with  Perino  del  Vaea,  who 
married  his  sister.  After  dividing  the 
property  left  him  by  Raffaelle  with  his 
co-heir,  Giulio  Romano,  he  followed  the 
latter  to  Mantua,  whence  he  went  to 
Naples,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  maiv 
quia  del  Vasto,  to  whom  he  sold  his  ad- 
mirable copy  of  Raffaelle's  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration.  He  was  proceeding  suc- 
cessfully in  that  capital,  when  he  was 
seised  with  a  disorder,  of  which  he  died 
in  1528,  at  the  age  of  forty.  Very  few 
of  his  works  remain. 

PENNI,  (Luca,)  a  painter,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Florence  about 
tlie  year  1500,  and  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quented, for  a  short  time,  the  school  of 
Raffaelle ;  and  after  the  death  of  that 
master  he  attached  himself  to  Perino  del 
Vaga.  After  painting  some  pictures  for 
the  churches  at  Lucca  and  Genoa,  he 
visited  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  whom  he  was  for  some  time 
employed;  and  he  afterwards  went  to 
France,  where  he  painted  at  Fontaine- 
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bleau,  in  conjunction  with  11  Rosso.  On 
his  return  to  Italy  he  applied  himself  to 
engraving,  and  executea  several  pUtei, 
both  with  the  point  and  the  graver. 

PENNICUIK,  (Alexander,)  a  Scotch 
physician,  bora  at  New  Hall,  in  £din« 
burghshire.  His  father,  who  was  of  a 
venr  respectable  and  ancient  family, 
had  been  sureeon  under  general  Bannier 
in  the  Swedish  army ;  and  the  son,  after 
travelling  abroad,  setded  in  his  native 
country,  where  he  published  a  topogra- 

Shical  account  of  Tweedale,  some  poems, 
escriptive  of  the  manners  of  his  country- 
men, &c.  He  died  in  1722,  aged  70.  It 
is  said  that  he  communicated  to  Allan 
Ramsay  the  incidents  which  he  has  so 
charmingly  narrated  in  his  Gentie 
Shepherd. 

PENNY,  (Thomas,)  an  English 
naturalist  .  He  travelled  over  various 
countries  in  search  of  botanical  know- 
led|[e,  and  brought  from  Majorca  the 
cunous  plant  called  Hypericum  Baleari- 
cum,  which  Qusius,  in  honour  of  him» 
names  Myrto  Cistus  Pennssi.  He  was 
very  communicative  of  his  information 
to  his  friends,  especially  to  Lobel,  Gerard, 
Gesner,  and  other  botanists.  He  wrote 
letters  on  insects,  inserted  in  Trew's  Col- 
lection. He  was  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  London.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

PENNY,  (Edward,)  a  painter,  was 
bom  at  Knutsford,  in  Cheshire,  in  1714, 
and  was  placed  under  Thomas  Hudson, 
in  London,  on  leaving  whom  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  at  Rome  became  a  pupil  of 
Marco  Benefial.  When  he  returned  to 
England,  he  joined  tiie  Society  of  Artists, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  vice-president. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, he  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers, and  the  first  professor  of  painting, 
in  which  situation  be  continued  till  1783, 
when  the  declining  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  the  chair.  He  then 
went  to  reside  at  Chiswick,  where  he  died 
in  1791.  His  principal  employment  was 
painting  small  portraits  in  oil ;  but  he 
also  exhibited  some  moral  and  historical 
pictures.  One  of  the  latter  was  the  Death 
of  General  Wolfe,  of  which  there  is  an 
engraving ;  as  there  is  also  of  his  portrait 
of  the  Marquis  of  Granby. 

PENROSE,  (Thomas,)  a  poet,  was 
born  in  1743,  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire^ 
whete  his  father  was  rector,  and  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  but  in  1762 
he  left  his  college,  and  embarked  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  against  Nova 
Colonia,  in  South  America,   under  the 
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command  of  captain  Macnamara.  The 
issue  was  fatal;  the  Clhef  the  largest 
vessel,  was  burnt,  and  although  the 
Amhuteade  escaped  (on  board  of  which 
Mr.  Penrose,  acting  as  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, was  wounded),  yet  the  hardships 
which  he  afterwards  sustained  in  a  prise 
sloop,  in  which  he  was  stationed,  utterijr 
ruined  his  constitution.  Returning  to 
England,  he  finished  his  studies  at  Hert- 
ford collie,  Oxford,  and,  haying  taken 
orders,  he  accepted  the  curacy  of  New- 
bury, ftom  which,  nine  years  after,  he 
was  removed,  on  the  presentation  of  a 
friend,  to  the  rectory  of  Beckington  and 
Standerwick,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he 
died  in  1779,  in  the  thirty-sixUi  year  of 
his  age.  In  1781  a  collection  of  his 
Poems  was  published,  with  his  Life  pre- 
fixed. He  published  two  occasional 
Sermons. 

PENRUDDOCK,  (John,)  son  of  Sir 
John  of  Wiltshire,  was  seakwa  in  the 
cause  of  his  sovereign  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  cobnel  in 
the  royal  army.  He  was  defeated  by 
colonel  Croke,  who,  after  he  had  aolemnly 
promised  him  pardon,  caused  him  to  be 
neheaded  in  ld56.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  piety,  and  eijually  distinguished  for 
the  vnrtues  of  private  life.  The  letters 
which  passed  between  him  and  his  wife 
after  his  condemnation  were  published 
by  Steele,  and  display  him,  in  die  most 
afiectine  language,  in  the  amiiUile  h'ght  of 
the  eood  Christian,  and  the  loyal  subject. 
PENRY,  (John,)or  AP  HENRY,  com- 
monly  known  by  his  assumed  name  of 
Martin  Afar-prekUe,  orMar^prusl,  was 
bom  in  1559  in  Wales,  and  studied  fint 
at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford,  in  which  latter  univer- 
ttty  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  waa 
ordained  a  priest  Afterwards,  meeting 
with  some  disappointment,  and  being  very 
warm  in  his  temper,  he  changed  ma  re- 
ligion, and  became  an  Ana^aptisty  or 
rather  a  Brownist  He  proved  thence- 
forward a  virulent  enemv  to  the  Church 
of  Enff  land,  against  which  he  wrote  some 
scandfuous  libels.  At  length,  after  he 
had  concealed  himself  for  some  years,  he 
was  apprehended  at  Stepney,  and  tried  at 
the  Kind's  Bench,  before  Sir  John  Pop- 
ham,  chief  justice,  and  the  rest  of  the 
judges,  where  he  was  indicted  and  con- 
demned for  felony,  for  papers  found  in  his 
pocket,  purporting  to  be  a  petition  to  Uie 
queen ;  ana  he  was  executed,  according 
to  Fuller,  at  St  Thomas  Waterings,  in 
1593.  His  chief  publications  are,  Mar- 
tin Mar-prelate;  Uiis  is  the  tract  that 
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gave  80  much  offence;  Theses  Marti- 
nianae ;  A  View  of  Publicke  Wants  and 
Disorders  in  the  Service  of  God,  in  a 
Petition  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament; 
An  Exhortation  to  the  Governors  and 
People  of  Walet^  to  labour  earnestly  to 
have  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  planted 
amonff  them ;  Reformation  no  Enemy  to 
her  Majesty  and  the  State ;  Sir  Simon 
Synod's  Hue  and  Cry  for  the  Apprehen- 
aion  of  young  Martin  Mar-priest,  with 
Martin's  Echo.  In  the  composition  of 
these  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  assistance 
of  John  Udall,  John  Field,  and  Job 
Throckmorton,  who  published  their  joint 
efiusions  at  a  private  printing-press. 

PENTZ,  or  PEINS,  (Gr^ory,  errone- 
ously called  George,)  an  eminent  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Nurembeig  in  1500,  and  was 
instructed  in  design,  painting,  and  en- 
graving, by  Albert  Durer,  on  leaving 
whose  school  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
acquired  a  correct  and  tasteful  design, 
which  distinguiriies  him  from  the  con- 
temporaiy  artists  of  his  country.  Of  his 
works  as  a  painter  little  is  known.  In 
conjunction  with  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi, 
he  engraved  several  plates  from  the  works 
of  Rimaelle ;  and  his  style  of  enpravin^ 
resembles  the  best  manner  of  Raimondi.  - 
His  plates,  though  executed  with  the 
utmoet  neatness  and  delicacy,  have  nothing 
of  the  stiffness  and  formality  which  mark 
the  productions  of  the  artists  of  his  time. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  and  the  characters 
of  his  heads  are  finely  expressed.  The 
g^reater  part  of  his  plates  are  of  a  small 
aise.  He  was,  however,  perfectly  com- 
petent to  engrave  plates  on  a  large  scale, 
AS  is  evident  from  his  admirable  print, 
after  Giulio  Romano,  described  among 
his  works,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
from  his  own  compositions.  Some  of  his 
best  engtavinffs  are  in  the  Gallery  of 
Vienna,  and  others  are  in  that  of  Munich. 
He  died  in  1550. 

PEPAGOMENUS,  or  DEMETRIUS 
PEPAGOMENUS,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  Greek  physicians,  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  the  Gout  (arcpi  wodaypas), 
atiU  extant,  which  he  composed  at  the 
command  'Of  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logua.  It  consists  of  forty-five  short 
chapters,  besides  the  preface  and  con- 
clusion. He  sets  out  with  a  true  and 
precate  axiom,  viz.  that  the  gout  is  a 
disease  affecting  the  whole  organized 
frami^  and  produced  by  weakness  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  excesses  in  the 
matter  of  diet  The  morbid  principle, 
which    ia    the    result,     is    directed    by 
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nature  towards  the  weakened  articnla- 
tiom.  Hence  it  follows  that  sobriety  and 
temperance  are  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting the  disease.  The  treatise  was 
published  in  Latin,  by  Marcns  Musunis, 
Romafr,  1517,  8to,  with  the  title,  De 
Podagrft  Libellus  incerti  Anctoris  e  Oneeo 
in  Latinnm  conversus,  &c.  This  transla- 
tion U  inserted  in  the  Medice  Attis  Prin- 
cipes,  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  fol. 
The  Greek  text  was  first  published  at 
Paris,  ap.  O.  Morelium,  1558,  8vO,  with 
a  Latin  translation.  Tlie  last  and  best 
edition  is  by  I.  S.  Bernard,  Leyden,  1743, 
8vo.  The  Greek  and  Latin  text  is  also 
to  be  found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Char- 
tier's  edition  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

PBPIN  LEGROS,  or,  PEPIN 
D'HERISTAL,  a  celebrated  person  in 
Fr«nch  histoty,  was  grandson  of  Amoul, 
aflerwards  bishop  of  Mets,  and  possessed 
a  seat  on  the  Meuse,  near  Liege,  whence 
he  derived  his  name  of  Heristal.  He 
governed  Austrasia  after  the  death  of 
Dagobert  II.  in  680,  and  was  defeated 
in  681  by  Ebroin,  the  powerful  mayor  of 
the  palace  of  Neustria.  He,  however, 
levied  new  troops,  and  after  the  death 
of  Ehroin,  defeated  Thierri  III.  king  of 
Burgimdy  and  Neustiia,  gained  posses- 
sion of  Paris,  and  became  master  of  the 
king  and  kingdom,  with  the  title  of 
maire  dn  palais  of  Burgundy  and  Neu- 
stria. He  suffered  Thierri  to  act  the 
pageant  of  a  king,  and  in  public  paid 
him  all  possible  respect,  whilst  he  ex- 
cluded him  from  all  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration. After  the  death  of  Thierri, 
he  nlaeed  the  crown  successively  upon 
the  heads  of  his  sons  Clovis  and  Chitde- 
bert,  and  his  grandson  Dagobert,  who  in 
French  history  are  denominated,  from 
their  insi^ificance,  le$  Rma  Fak^ofit,  or 
"  do-nothmg  kings."  Pepin,  meantime, 
was  engaged  in  wan  with  the  Prisons  and 
Crermans,  over  whom  he  was  constantly 
victorious.  He  died  in  714,  leaving  his 
authority  so  well  established,  that  he 
nominated  his  young  grandson  Theodu- 
baud  maire  du  palais,  under  the  guardian- 
sbip  of  his  widow.  Pepin  was  father  of 
Charies  Martel,  founder  of  ^e  Cariovin- 
gian  line  of  French  kings. 

PEPIN,  sumamed  Le  Bref,  or  the 
Short,  first  king  of  France  of  the  second 
race  of  sovereigns,  was  the  second  son  of 
Charles  Martel.  His  father,  in  his  last 
illness,  divided  his  dominions  between 
his  sons  Carioman  and  Pepin ;  assigning 
to  the  former  Austrasia,  to  the  latter 
Neustria  and  Bnr^ndy.  They  united 
in  suppressing  an  msurrection  raised  by 
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their  half-brother  Griffon,  and  afterwards 
turned  their  arms  against  Odilon,  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  other  German  princes  and 
nations,  whom  they  reduced  to  submis- 
sion. In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity, 
Carioman,  disgusted  with  the  wond,  re- 
tired to  a  monastery  in  746,  and  resigned 
his  possessions  to  Pepin.  What  followed 
has  been  briefly  and  obscurely  told  by  the 
chroniclers.  Childeric  was  dethroned, 
A.n.  750,  his  head  was  shaved  (long  hair 
was  an  essential  appendage  of  royalty 
with  the  Merovingian  kings),  and  he  was 
confined  in  the  monasterv  of  Sithin,  or  St. 
Bertin,  at  St  Omer,  and  his  son  Thierri 
was  sent  to  the  convent  of  Fontenelle  in 
Normandy,  where  he  was  brought  up  m 
obscurity.  Pepm,  soon  after  being  pro- 
claimedking,  was  conseciuted  at  Soissons, 
(March  752),  by  Bonifhce,  bishop  of 
Menti,  the  pope's  legate,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  fint  French  king  on  whom 
€his  ceremonial  was  performed.  This  new 
solemnity  was  doubtless  meant  lo  oblite- 
rate firom  the  minds  of  the  people  the  idea 
of  his  being  an  usurper,  and  to  throw 
additional  sanctity  round  his  character. 
With  the  same  view  he  undertook  on  va- 
rious occasions  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
Church.  He  severely  chastised  tne  heathen 
Saxons,  who  had  again  taken  up  arms, 
and  e^pdled  the  missionaries.  He  at- 
tacked the  Saracens  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  and  took  the  city  of 
Narbonne.  Stephen  III.  being  pressed 
by  Astolphos,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
who  threatened  Rome  itself  with  a  siege, 
implored  the  protection  of  Pepin,  and 
came  in  penon  to  his  court.  He  was  re- 
ceived witii  all  possible  respect,  and  in 
return  crowned  Pepin  and  his  queen  Ber- 
trade  in  the  church  of  St  Denis,  bestowed 
tiie  royal  unction  upon  his  sons  Charles 
and  Carioman,  and  conferred  upon  the 
father  and  sons  the  title  of  Roman  patri- 
cian. Pepin  reconducted  the  pope  to 
Italv  with  an  army,  besieged  Astolphus 
in  Pavia,  and  obl^g;ed  him  to  make  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  relinquished  the  so- 
vereignty of  Rome,  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  and  aH  his  conquests.  It  is 
even  smd,  tbat  to  these  services  to  the 
Pope  he  added  that  of  a  donation  of  the 
exarchate  to  the  holy  see.  As  soon,  bow- 
ever,  as  Pepin  had  recrossed  the  Alps, 
Astolphus  broke  the  treaty  and  invested 
Rome.  Pepin  passed  again  into  Italy, 
and  constrained  the  Lombard  king  to 
make  peace  a  second  time,  upon  harder 
conditions  than  before.  He  visited  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour 
as  its  deliverer,  and  caused  the  keys  of 
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Ravennai  and  the  other  cities  of  the  ex- 
archate, to  be  offered  on  the  shrine  of 
St.  Peter.  He  waged  successful  wars 
against  the  Saxons,  the  Bavarians,  and 
other  German  nations ;  he  defeated  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  reunited  his 
duchy  to  the  domains  of  the  crown ;  he 
favoured  the  clergy,  and  fixed  the  annual 
general  assemblies  of  the  Prankish  nation 
for  the  month  of  May.  He  died  of  the 
dropsy,  at  St  Denis,  in  September  768,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  a^e,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  of  his  reign.  His  son  Charle- 
magne succeeded  him  as  king  of  the 
Franks.  Tlie  fame  of  Pepin,  like  that  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  has  been  in  some  de- 
cree mipaired  by  the  superior  renown  of 
his  son,  but  his  eminent  qualities  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  the  great  men  of 
his  age  and  nation. 

PEPIN,  (Martin,)  a  distinguished 
Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1578,  and  went  to  Italy  when  he  was 
young,  where  he  remained  for  several 
years.  Such  was  the  reputation  be  had 
acquired  at  Rome,  that  when  Rubens, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  celebrity  at 
Antwerp,  heard  of  Pepin's  Intention  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  felt  con- 
siderable uneasiness ;  but  on  finding  that 
he  had  married  in  Italy,  and  intended  to 
continue  his  residence  there,  he  was  heard 
to  declare,  that  as  Pepin  remained  at 
Rome,  he  no  longer  feared  a  diminution 
of  his  fame  from  the  rivalship  of  any 
other  painter.  In  the  churcn  of  the 
Hospital  at  Antwerp  are  two  admirable 
works  by  this  master;  they  are  two  altar- 
pieces,  with  folding  doors,  as  was  cus- 
tomary at  that  time.  In  tlie  centre  picture 
of  one  of  them  he  has  represented  the 
Baptism  of  St.  Augustine;  on  one  of  the 
doors  that  saint  giving  alms  to  the  poor; 
on  the  other  St.  Augustine  curing  the 
sick.  The  centre  picture  of  the  other 
altar-piece  represents  St  Elizabeth  giving 
alms  to  a  group  of  miserable  objects,  who 
are  struggling  to  approach  her.  This 
composition  is  wonderfully  ingenious, 
every  figure  appears  in  movement,  and 
it  is  drawn  in  the  most  correct  and  grand 
style.  The  colouring  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time. 
On  one  of  the  doors  is  the  death  of  that 
saint,  and  on  the  other  her  ascensioiL  to 
heaven,  with  a  choir  of  angels.  A  pic- 
ture of  his,  representing  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  is  spoken  of  by  Weyermans  in 
very  hieh  terms  of  admiration.  Most  of 
the  works  of  this  excellent  artist  are  in 
Italy,  and  the  above-mentioned  are  the 
only  productions  by  him  in  the  Low 
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Countries.  They  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  jealousy  expressed  by  Rubens,  and 
to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  ablest 
painters  of  his  country. 

P  E  P  U  S  C  H,  (John  Christopher,)  a 
distinguished  theoretical  musician  and 
composer,  was  born  in  1667,  at  Berlin^ 
where  his  father  was  a  Protestant  minister. 
He  displayed  an  early  propensity  to 
music,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  became 
so  well  skilled  in  that  science,  that  he  was 
sent  for  to  court,  and  employed  to  teach 
the  prince  of  Prussia.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  went  to  Holland ;  and  he  thence 
removed  to  England  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  for  some  years  a  per- 
former in  the  band  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
and  at  the  same  time  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  theorv  of  music  with  great  assi- 
duity. At  the  same  time  he  commenced 
his  inquiries  concerning  the  music  of  the 
ancients,  for  which  pursuit  his  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages  and  studious 
habits  highly  qualified  him.  In  these  in- 
vestigations he  received  no  inconsiderable 
aid  from  his  firiend  De  Moivre,  the  mar 
thematician.  In  1707  he  adapted  Mot- 
teux's  translation  of  the  Italian  opera  of 
Thomyris  to  the  English  stage ;  and  in 
1709  and  1710  some  of  his  musical  com- 
positions were  advertbed  in  the  Tattler. 
Among  other  admired  pieces  which  he 
produced  about  this  time  may  be  men- 
tioned his  well-known  cantata, "  See  from 
the  silent  grove  Alexis  flies."  His  repu- 
tation caused  him  in  1713  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford ;  and 
when  the  duke  of  Chandos  (Pope's  Timon) 
among  his  other  magnificent  projects, 
established  a  choral  chapel  at  Cannons, 
Pepusch  was  engaged  as  his  maestro  di 
capella.  About  this  time  he  joined  some 
other  performers  and  amateurs  in  laying 
the  plan  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music.  When,  in  1724,  Dr.  Berkeley 
formed  his  chimerical  project  of  a  coUeee 
at  the  Bermudas,  Pepusch  was  one  of  the 
professors  fixed  upon,  and  he  embarked 
with  his  associates  for  the  intended  set- 
tlement ;  but  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  and 
the  whole  design  was  abandoned.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  married  the  celebrated 
singer,  Signora  Francesca  Margarita  de 
I'Epine,  who  had  left  the  stase  with  a  for- 
tune of  10,000/.  This  enabled  him  to 
live  in  a  style  of  elegance  to  which  he  had 
previously  been  a  stranger;  but  he  did 
not  desert  the  practice  of  an  art  which  he 
loved.  He  continued  to  compose  dra- 
matic music,  and  was  employed  by  Gay 
and  Rich  to  select  the  tunes  for  the  Beg- 
gars' Opera,   which  he  furnished  wiu 
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excellent  banes ;  he  alio  composed  the 
oTerture  to  it.  When  the  new  marie  of 
Handel  and  Bononcini  began  to  captivate 
the  public,  Pepiuehy  who  was  prejnaiced  m 
&voar  of  antiqnitr,  composed  little,  and 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  theory  of 
music,  which  he  ezplamed  to  such  young 
petformers  and  amateurs  as  resorted  to 
iiim  tor  instruction.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  earl  of  Aberoom,  who  published, 
without  his  knowledge,  n  short  Treatise 
on  Harmony,  taken  from  his  lessons  in 
1731.  Of  this  Peposch  himself  after- 
wards gave  an  edition,  with  the  necessary 
plates.  In  1737  he  was  appointed  or- 
ffaniat  of  the  Charter-house,  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  be- 
loved studies  undisturbea ;  and  as  he  soon 
after  (1740)  lost  his  wife  and  only  son, 
he  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
augmenting  his  library  and  musical  col- 
lections, and  sounding  the  depths  of 
andent  lore  in  the  theory  of  the  science. 
He  was,  however,  well  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  modem  music,  that  is,  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  for  he  despised 
all  that  was  recent.  He  limited  his  ad- 
miration to  the  works  of  Corelli ;  and  of 
all  his  publications,  Dr.  Bumey  reckons 
his  correct  edition  of  that  master's  sonatas 
and  concertos  in  score,  the  most  useful  to 
students.  He  died  in  1752,  at  the  age  of 
eu:hty-ilve,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Charter-house,  where  a  tablet  to 
his  memory  was  placed  by  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  which  body  he  com- 
municated an  account  of  the  Ancient 
Genera  of  Music,  printed  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  1746,  vol.  xliv.  No.  481.  His 
valuable  library  of  scarce  musical  authors 
was  dispersed  after  his  death. 

PEPYS,  (Samuel,)  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  11. 
and  James  IT.,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Pepyses  of  Cotten- 
ham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  was  bom  in 
1632  at  Brampton,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  at 
Magdalen  college,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge.  His  father,  John  Pepys,  was 
a  citizen  of  London,  where  he  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  tailor.  In  1655  he 
married  Elizabeth  St.  Michel,  a  girl  of 
fifteen.  The  consequences  which  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  attend 
so  impradent  a  step  were  averted  by  the 
kindness  of  a  relation.  Sir  Edward  Mon- 
tagu (afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich),  who 
Sve  the  young  couple  an  asylum  in  his 
nily.  In  iSSB  he  accompanied  Sir 
Edwwd  Montagu  in  his  expedition  to 
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the  Sound,  and  on  his  return  became  a 
clerk  in  the  Exchequer.  His  patron  also 
employed  him  in  various  secret  services 
for  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  as  secre- 
tary in  the  expedition  for  bringing  the 
king  over  from  Holland.  He  was  then 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  navy,  by  the  title  of  clerk  of  the  acts. 
In  this  employment  he  continued  until 
1673 ;  and  during  those  great  events,  the 
plague,  the  fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch 
war,  the  care  of  the  navy  in  a  great 
measure  rested  upon  him  alone.  In  May 
1679  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
upon  a  groundless  suspicion  of  being  an 
aider  and  abettor  of  "The  Popish  Plot;" 
but  in  the  February  foUowine  he  was 
discharged.  Soon  after,  when  Charles  II. 
thought  proper  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  Admiralty  into  his  own  hands,  he 
appointed  Pepys  secretarv  to  that  office, 
into  which  he  introduced  an  order  and 
method  that  have  formed  a  model  to  his 
successors.  Important,  however,  as  his 
services  were,  tney  could  not  screen  him 
from  the  malevolence  of  party  spirit ;  and 
happening,  in  1684,  to  be  concemed  in 
a  contested  election,  this  opportunity  was 
taken  by  his  opponent  to  accuse  him  of 
being  a  Papist^ — a  charge  which  the 
House  of  Commons  inquired  into,  but 
without  finding  any  proof.  He  was  then 
commanded  by  the  king  to  accompany 
lord  Dartmouth  in  his  ex))edition  against 
Tangier;  and  at  the  same  time  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  excursions  into 
Spain,  as,  at  other  times,  he  had  already 
done  into  France,  Flanders,  Hollana, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  He  also  sailed 
frequently  with  the  duke  of  York  to 
Scotland,  and  along  the  coast  of  England. 
In  April  1684,  on  his  return  from  Tan- 
gier, and  on  the  re-assumption  of  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  by 
Charles  II.,  Pepys  was  again  appointed 
secretary,  and  held  that  oSice  dunng  the 
whole  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  The  latter  monarch  was  sitting 
to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  a  portrait  de- 
signed as  a  present  to  Pepvs,  when  the 
news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  brought  to  him.  The  king 
commanded  the  painter  to  proceed  and 
finish  the  portrait,  that  his  nriend  mi^^ht 
not  be  disappointed.  On  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  he  lost  his  official 
appointments ;  and  in  1690  he  published 
his  valuable  Memoirs  relating  to  the  sUte 
of  the  royal  navy  of  England  for  the  ten 
years  preceding  thg  Ke volution.  He 
appears  to  have  led  a  retired  life  after 
this,  suffering  greatly  from  a  constitution 
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impaired  by  the  stone,  for  which  he  had 
been  cut  in  hii  twenty-eighth  year. 
About  two  years  before  his  death  he 
went  to  the  seat  of  an  old  naval  friend, 
William  Hewer,  Eso.  at  Clapham,  in 
Surrey,  where  he  died  May  26,  1703, 
and  was  interred  in  the  same  vault  with 
his  wife,  who  died  in  1669,  in  the  church 
of  8t.Oiave,  Har^treet;  that  bemg  the 
parish  in  which  he  lived  during  the  whole 
of  his  employment  in  the  Admiralty.  He 
appears  to  have  had  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  navfd  affiurs,  and  to  have  always 
conducted  them  wiUi  the  greatest  skill 
and  success.  Even  after  his  retirement 
he  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  in  all 
matters  respecting  this  grand  defence  of 
the  nation;  and,  while  in  office,  he  was 
the  patron  and  fHend  of  every  man  of 
merit  in  the  service.  But  he  was  fkr 
from  being  a  mere  man  of  business ;  his 
conversation  and  address  had  been  greatly 
improved  by  travel,  and  he  was  qualified 
to  shine  in  the  literarv  as  well  as  the 
political  circles.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  practised  music ;  was  a  Judge 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ; 
and  had  more  than  a  superfieial  know- 
ledge of  history  and  pmlosophy.  His 
fame,  indeed,  was  sueh,  that  in  1684  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Societv, 
and  held  that  office  for  two  years.  To 
Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  he  left 
that  invaluable  collection  of  MS.  naval 
memoirs,  of  prints,  and  ancient  English 
poetry,  which  ha«  so  often  been  eonsiuted 
by  poetical  critics  and  commentators,  and 
is  indeed  unrivalled  in  its  kind.  One  of 
its  most  singular  curiosities  is,  a  collection 
of  English  ballads,  in  five  large  folio 
volumes,  begun  by  Selden,  and  carried 
down  to  the  year  1700.  The  Reiiques 
of  ancient  English  Poetry,  publlshea  by 
Dr.  Percy,  are  for  the  most  part  taken 
from  this  collection.  It  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  that  among  other  instances  of 
his  regard  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, he  contributed  sixty  plates  to  Ray's 
edition  of  Willoughby's  Historia  Pfscium, 
published  in  1686.  He  published,  Me- 
moirs relating  to  the  State  of  the  Royal 
Navy  of  England  for  ten  yean,  deter- 
mined December  1688,  8vo,  London, 
1690 ;  and  there  is  a  small  book  in  the 
Pepysian  library,  entitled,  A  Relation  of 
the  Troubles  in  the  Court  of  Portugal  in 
1667  and  1668,  by  8.  P.,  Esq.  12mo, 
Lond.  1677,  which  Watt,  in  bis  Biblio- 
theca  Britennica,  ascribes  to  Pepys.  His 
Memoirs,  comprising  his  Diary  from  1659 
to  1669,  and  a  selection  from  his  private 
correspondence,  were  edited  by  lord 
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Braybrooke,  in  2vols,4to,  London,  1825, 
republished  in  5  vols,  8vo,  1628. 

PERANDA,  (Santo,)  a  nainter,  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1566,  ana,  according 
to  Ridolfi,  he  was  at  first  a  scholar  of 
Giacomo  Palma  the  Younger,  and  after- 
wards studied  under  Leonardo  Corona, 
of  Murano.  In  his  first  performancea  he 
fdlowed  the  prompt  and  hasty  manner 
of  Palma ;  but  ne  afterwards  visited  Rome, 
where,  by  studying  and  designing  the 
antique  statues,  and  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  especially  of  Titian,  Tin- 
toretto, and  Paolo  Veronese,  he  adopted 
a  style  more  finished  and  correct.  He 
executed  several  considerable  deaiffiis  for 
the  Ducal  palace  at  Venice,  and  for  the 
dukes  of  Mirandola  and  Modena.  I>nsi 
considers  as  his  most  estimable  perform- 
ance, the  Descent  firom  the  Cross,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Procolo  at  Venice.  He  died 
in  1638, 

PERAU,  (Gabriel  Louis  Calabre,)  a 
French  author,  was  bom  in  1700  at 
Samur,  in  Auxois,  and  educated  at  the 
Sorbonne.  He  is  best  known  for  hia 
continuation  of  the  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Men  of  France,  begun  by  D'Auvigny,  but 
earried  on  by  himself  firnn  the  thirteenth 
volume  to  the  twenty-third.  He  also 
wrote  notes  and  nrefaces  to  several  works. 
His  edition  of  tne  works  of  Bossuet  was 
the  best,  till  they  were  published  by  the 
Benedictines  of  St.  Maur;  and  he  was 
author  of  a  life  of  Jerome  Bignon,  in 
12mo,1757.  He  died  in  1767.  He  had 
lost  his  eight  a  short  time  before  his 
death  by  a  cataract.  Cor  which  he  under- 
went, at  the  hands  of  Grandjean,  a  suc- 
cessful operation  of  couching. 

PERCEVAL,  (John,)  fifth  baronet  ot 
the  family,  and  first  earl  of  Egmont,  was 
bora  at  Barton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1683, 
and  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford. Upon  the  accession  of  Anne,  and 
the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in  Ireland, 
he  went  over  with  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and,  though  not  of  age,  was  elected  for 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  soon  after  ap- 
pointed a  privy-counsellor.  In  1705  he 
travelled  on  the  continent ;  and  returning 
to  Ireland  in  May  1708,  he  was  again 
representative  for  the  county  of  Cork. 
In  1713  he  erected  a  lasting  monument 
of  his  charity,  in  a  ft«e-school  at  Burton. 
On  the  accesston  of  George  I.  (1715),  he 
was  advanced  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland 
by  the  title  of  baron  Perceval,  and  in 
1722  he  was  made  a  viscount.  In  the 
parliaments  of  1722  and  1727  he  was 
member  for  Harwich;  and  in  1728  he 
was  chosen  recorder  of  that  borough.  Ob- 
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Berring,  by  the  decay  of  a  beneficial 
comnieree»  that  multitadea,  incapable  of 
finding  employment  at  home,  might  be 
rendered  eerneeable  to  their  country 
abroad,  he  and  a  few  others  anpUed  to 
the  crown  for  the  ^nt  of  a  oittrict  of 
hmd  in  America,  lince  called  Geoigia, 
which  they  proposed  to  people  with  emi- 
grants  firom  England,  or  persecuted  Pro- 
testants firom  ouier  parts  of  Europe,  by 
means  ci  private  oimtribution  and  parlia- 
mentary aid.  Tlie  charter  being  granted, 
in  June  1 732,  lord  Perceval  was  appointed 
first  president ;  and  the  king  created  him 
earl  of  Egmont  in  1733.  He  died  in 
1748.  He  published,  A  Dialogue  between 
a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Kigland  and 
a  Protestant  Dissenter,  concerning  a 
Repesl  of  the  Test  Act;  The  Question  of 
the  Precedency  of  the  Peers  of  Ireland 
in  England ;  SLemarks  upon  a  scandalous 
Piece,  entided,  A  brief  Account  of  the 
Causes  that  have  retarded  the  Progress 
of  the  Colony  of  Gieoivia.  He  also  formed 
a  coUeetion  of  the  Lives  and  Characters 
of  eminent  Men  in  England,  from  verr 
andent  to  very  modem  times,  of  whica 
Dr.  Kippii  appears  to  have  made  use 
when  emplovea  on  the  Bioffraphia  Britan- 
niea.  He  likewise  wrote,  A  Genealcft ical 
History  of  the  House  of  Ivery.  Lord 
Orford,  in  the  first  edition  of  lus  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,  attributed  The  great 
Importance  of  a  Religioiu  Life  to  this 
nobleman,  which,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  firom  tha  pen  of  Mr.  Md- 
moth. 

PERCEVAL,  (John,)  second  earl  of 
Egmont,  and  son  of  the  precedin|^  was 
born  in  Westminster  in  1711,  and,  after 
a  learned  education  at  home,  and  the 
advantages  of  travelling,  was  chosen  in 
1731  a  burgess  for  Harwich;  and  in 
1741  he  was  unaoimouely  elected  repre- 
•entativo  for  the  city  of  Westminster ;  as 
he  was  in  1747  for  Weobley,  in  Hereford-^ 
shire.  In  1747  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  Frederic, 
prince  of  Wales,  in  which  station  he  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In 
1754  he  was  elected  member  fi)r  the 
borough  of  Bridgwater ;  and  in  January 
1755,  he  was  sworn  one  of  the  lords  of 
bis  majesty  8  most  honourable  privy- 
council.  He  was  likewise  appointed  one 
of  the  privv-council  upon  the  accession 
of  George  III. ;  and  he  was  again  elected 
in  1761  for  the  borough  of  Bridgwater. 
In  May  1762  he  was  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  by  the  title  of  lord 
Level  and  Holland,  baron  Lovel  and 
Holland,  of  Enmore,  in  the  county  of 
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Somerset,  two  of  those  baronies  which 
were  forfeited  by  attainder  of  Francis 
viscount  Lovel,  in  the  let  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  same  yesr  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  postmasters-ffeneral ;  and  in  1763 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  office 
he  resigned  in  1766.  He  died  in  1770. 
He  wrote  a  very  able  and  celebrated 
pamphlet,  long  attributed  to  lord  Bath, 
entitled.  Faction  detected  by  the  Evi- 
dence of  Facts;  containing  an  impartial 
View  of  Parties  at  Home  and  Afiairs 
Abroad ;  An  Examination  of  the  Princi- 
ples, and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct 
of  the  Two  Brothers  (the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Mr.  Pelham;)  and  some  other 
political  tracts. 

PERCEVALy  (Spencer,)  second  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  horn  in  London  in 
1762,  and  educated  at  Charlton,  the  seat 
of  lus  fanulv,  in  Kent,  at  Harrow,  and 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  lincoln's-inn ;  where, 
after  performing  the  necessary  studies, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Hilarv  Term, 
1786.  He  commenced  his  protesBional 
career  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
accompanied  the  judges  through  the  Mid- 
land circuit.  In  Hilary  Term,  1796,  he 
obtained  a  silk  gown,  and  became  the 
leading  counsel  on  the  Midland  circuit 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  counsel  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  to  the  universitv  of 
Cambridge.  About  this  time  a  pampnlet 
which  he  had  written,  to  prove  "  that  an 
inmeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons 
dia  not  abate  by  a  dissolution  of  parlia* 
ment,"  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
to*,  whom  he  was  introduced;  and  he 
determined  thenceforward  to  direct  his 
attention  to  politics.  In  April  1796,  he 
was  returned  for  the  borough  of  North- 
ampton. He  now  endeavoured  to  become 
thoroughly  master  of  every  branch  of 
policy;  and  he  particularly  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  subject  ox  finance.  In 
Hilary  vacation  in  1801,  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Addington  administration,  he 
was  ap|>ointed  solicitor-general,  on  the 
resignation  of  Sir  William  Orant,  who 
succeeded  Sir  Pepper  Arden,  afterwards 
lord  Alvanle^,  as  master  of  the  rolls.  In 
Hilary  vacation,  1802,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  situation  of  attorney-general,  be- 
come vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Sir  Edward 
Law  (created  lord  Ellenborough)  to  the 
seat  of  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  He  now  practised  only  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  retained  his 
situation  as  attorney-general  when  Mr 
Pitt  resumed  the  reins  of  government, 
and  continued  to  distinguish  himself  as 
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a  ready  and  staunch  supporter  of  the 
measures  of  that  ereat  man.    On  Mr. 

•  Pitt's  death,  a  coalition  took  place  between 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  parties,  in  which 
Mr.  Perceval  dedined  to  share.  This 
last-mentioned  administration  was  soon 
dissolved,  in  consequence  of  its  failure 

•  upon  the  Catholic  Question.  In  the 
new  ministry,  which  was  formed  in 
March  1807,  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  which 
high  office  he  displayed  great  politi- 
cal talents,  particularly  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  regency;  but,  unhappily, 
he  fell  soon  afterwards,  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  11th  May,  1812,  as  he 
was  entering  the  lobbv  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  shot  by  a  person  named 
John  Bellinffham,  and  almost  instantly 
expired*  The  murderer,  when  appre- 
hended, acknowledged  his  guilt,  but 
pleaded  that  he  had  claims  on  admini- 
stration which  had  been  neglected ;  and 
it  appeared,  on  his  trial,  that  he  had 
deliberately  prepared  to  murder  some 
person  in  administration ;  and  that  while 
he  was  waiting  with  this  design,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval presented  himself.  No  marks  of 
insanity  appeared  either  previous  to  or 
on  bis  trial,  nor  could  he  be  brought  to 
any  proper  sense  of  his  crime.  The 
assassin  was  executed  on  the  iSth  of  the 
same  month. 

PERCIVAL,  (Thomas,)  a  physician 
and  writer  on  ethics,  was  bom  at  War- 
rington in  1740,  and  was  educated  at  a 
private  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  native  place,  at  the  free  grammar- 
school  of  that  town,  and  at  a  Dissenting 
academy  there.  In  1761  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  commenced  his  studies 
in  medical  science,  which  he  also  carried 
on  for  a  year  in  London.  In  1765  he 
removed  to  the  university  of  Leyden, 
where,  after  having  defended  in  the 
public  schools  his  inaugural  dissertation, 
De  Frigore,  he  was  presented  with  the 
diploma  of  M.D.  July  6.  In  1767 
he  removed  to  Manchester,  and  com- 
menced his  professional  career  with  great 
success.  The  leisure  which  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  had  ^iven  him  the 
opportunity  of  engaging  in  various  phi- 
losophical and  experimental  inquiries, 
relating,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  science 
of  physic.  The  Essays  which  he  formed 
on  the  result  of  his  investigations  were 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  were 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  volumes  of  its 
Transactions,  or  were  published  in  some 
•f  the  periodical  journals.  These  miscel- 
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laneous  pieces  were  afterwards  collected, 
and  published  in  one  volume,  under  the 
title  of  Essays  Medical  and  Experimental. 
A  second  volume  appeared  in  1773,  and 
a  third  in  1776.  In  1781  he  founded 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester,  of  which  be  was  chosen 
president,  and  to  the  Transactions  of 
which  he  contributed  several  valuable 
papers.  He  also  wrote.  Observations 
and  Experiments  on  the  Poison  of  Lead; 
A  Father's  Instructions,  consisting  of 
tales,  fables,  and  reflections,  designed 
to  promote  the  love  of  virtue,  a  taste  for 
knowledge,  and  an  early  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  nature ;  On  the  Use  of 
Flowers  of  Zinc  in  Epileptic  Cases ;  Mis- 
cellaneous practical  Observations;  Ac- 
count of  the  Earthquake  at  Manchester; 
The  Disadvantages  of  earlv  Inoculation; 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  Water; 
Moral  and  Literary  Dissertations;  On 
the  Roman  Colonies  and  Stations  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire ;  Account  of  a 
Double  Child ;  Experiments  on  the  Peru- 
vian Bark;  Experiments  and  Observations 
on  the  Waters  of  Buxton  and  Manches- 
ter; and,  On  the  Population  of  Manchester 
and  other  adjacent  Places.  He  died 
of  an  acute  disease  on  August  30,  1804, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  i^e,  uni- 
versally lamented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester.  His  works  were  collected 
and  published  in  1807,  4  vols,  8vo,  by 
one  of  his  sons,  with  a  prefixed  biogra- 
phical memoir.  There  is  also  an  inte- 
resting account  of  liim  written  by  Dr. 
Magee,  late  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

PERCY,  (William  de,)  the  progenitor  , 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Percy,  was  one 
of  the  courtiers  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and,  having  attended  that  prince  when 
he  invaded  England,  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  and  attachment  by  the  grant 
of  numerous  manors  in  the  counties  of 
York  and  Lincoln.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  a  place  called 
Percy,  in  Lower  Normandy. — ^In  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  there  was  a  William  db 
PsacT,  who  died  without  male  issue,  and 
whose  grand-daughters,  Maud  and  Agnes, 
became  his  heirs.  The  former  married 
the  earl  of  Warwick ;  the  latter  married 
Josceline  of  Louvain,  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and  a 
brother  of  Adeliza,  the  second  wife  of 
Henry  I.  By  the  death  of  her  sister 
without  issue,  the  descendants  of  Agnes 
became  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
first  race  of  Percys,  and  they  adopted  the 
name  of  Percy  as  their  name  of  addition. 
It  was  a  Henry  de  Percy  who,  in  the 
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reign  of  Edward  I^  acquired  Alnwick 
and  other  lands  in  N  ofthumberland,  which 
thenceforward  became  the  county  to  which 
the  Percys  are  particularly  supposed  to 
belong.  Warkworth  was  granted  to  his 
son.  Another  Henry  de  Percv»  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  married  Mary  of 
Lancaster,  daughter  of  Henry,  ean  of 
Lancaster,  grandson  of  Henry  III.  One 
of  the  two  sons  by  this  marriage  was  made 
earl  of  Northumberland  by  Richard  IL, 
who  conferred  upon  the  other  the  title  of 
earl  of  Worcester.  The  latter  title  soon 
ceased  in  this  family,  the  earl  of  Worcester 
having  engaged  in  the  rebellion  against 
Henry  IV.,  and  being  beheaded  at  Shrews- 
bury soon  after  the  battle  which  was 
fought  near  that  town.  In  the  same 
battle  Heniy  Percy  (Hotspur),  nephew 
of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  son  of  the  elder 
brother,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
slain;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
himself,  uneasy  under  the  rule  of  his  near 
relative,  Henry  IV.,  was  killed  by  the 
posae  comitatus  of  Yorkshire  in  1408. 
The  son  of  Hotspur  was  restored  by 
Henry  V.  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Northum- 
berlandy  and  was  dain  at  the  battle  of 
St  Alban's  in  1455.— The  three  existing 
peers  of  the  family  of  Percy-^he  duke 
of  Northumberland  the  earl  of  Beverley, 
and  lord  Pmdhoe— are  descended  from 
Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who  became  earl  of 
Northumberland  on  the  death  of  his 
lather-in-law,  and  was  created  duke  of 
Korthumberiand  in  1766. 

PERCY,  (Thomas,)  an  elegant  scholar 
and  a  prelate  of  the  Irish  church,  the 
son  of  a  grocer  at  Bridgnorth,  in  Shrop- 
ahire,  was  bom  there  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1729,  and  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  whither  he  was  sent 
from  the  school  of  his  native  place,  as  an 
exhibitioner,  on  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Careswell,  in  July  1746.  In  1756  he 
was  presented  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  dnrist  Church  to  the  vicarage  of 
Easton  Mauduit,  in  Northamptonshire, 
which  he  held  with  the  rectorv  of  Wilbye, 
in  the  same  county,  given  nim  by  the 
earl  of  Sussex.  He  commenced  his  lite- 
rary career  in  1761  by  the  publication  of 
a  Chinese  romance,  under  the  title  of 
Han  Kiou  Chouan,  4  vols,  12mo.  The 
last  volume  was  translated  from  a  Portu- 
guese version  of  the  original  by  Percy ; 
the  other  volumes  had  oeen  translated 
from  the  Portuguese  by  an  English  mer- 
chant. Percy  added  the  notes,  which 
throw  light  upon  the  literature  of  the 
Chinese.  In  1 762  he  published,  in  2  vols, 
12mo,  Miscellaneous  Pieces  relating  to 
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the  Chinese.  He  next  published  transla* 
tions  from  the  Icelandic  of  five  pieces  of 
Runic  poetry.  These  appeared  m  1761, 
1762,  and  1763.  In  1764  he  pubUshed 
a  new  version  of  Solomon's  Song,  with  a 
commentary  and  notes;  and  in  1765,  a 
Key  to  the  New  Testament  In  the  same 
year,  1765,  appeared  his  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Englisn  Poetry,  which  he  under- 
took at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Shenstone.  This  publication 
contains  some  of  the  best  of  the  old 
English  ballads,  many  very  beautiful 
lyncal  pieces  by  the  poets  of  the  Elixa- 
bethan  period  and  the  age  immediately 
succeeding,  some  extracts  from  the  larger 
writings  of  the  poets  of  those  periods,  and 
a  few  lyrical  pieces  by  modem  writers. 
Each  piece  is  well  illustrated.  The  fame 
acquind  by  the  editor  of  a  work  at  once 
so  popular  and  so  pleasing  soon  led  to 
Percv  s  introduction  to  that  illustrious 
£unily  whose  name  he  bore;  and  in  1765 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Northumberland.  In  1 769  he 
was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  George 
III.  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  admitted  ad  eundem, 
as  a  member  of  Enmianuel  college,  of 
which  his  friend  Dr.  Farmer  was  then 
master ;  and  here  he  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Cole,  the  antiquary,  with  whom  he  had 
previously  corresponded.  In  1 778  he  was 
made  dean  of  Carlisle ;  and  in  1 782,  bishop 
of  Dromore.  In  1770  he  printed  the 
Northumberland  Household  000k ;  and  a 
poem,  the  subject  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  History  of  the  Percy  family, 
called  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  his  translation, 
with  notes,  of  The  Northern  Antiquities, 
by  Mallet.  In  1783  he  lost  an  only  son, 
who  died  of  consumption  at  Marseilles. 
His  eye-sieht  now  failed  him,  and  he 
became  at  length  totally  blind.  He  died 
at  the  palace  of  Dromore,  September  30, 
1811,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 
PERCY,  (Peter  Francis,  baron,)  an 
eminent  French  army-suigeon,  was  bom 
at  Montagney,  in  Franche-Comt6,  in 
1754,  and  studied  at  Besanoon  and  Paris. 
At  Uie  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wars  he  engaged  in  professional 
service  in  the  army,  and  he  successively 
exercised  the  functions  of  chief  surgeon 
of  the  armies  of  the  Moselle,  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine.  Buonaparte 
made  him  a  commandant  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  a  baron,  and  he  was 
present,  in  his  professional  capacity,  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  On  the  second 
return  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  dismissed 
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from  office.  He  died  in  1826.  Hewrote^ 
Manuel  da  Chinirgien  d'Armle;  and, 
Pyrotechnie  Chirarncale  pratique,  ou 
TArt  d'appUquer  le  Feu  en  Chirurgie. 

PERDICCASy  th«  son  of  Orontes^  waa 
one  of  the  captainB  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  rose,  to  high  favour  with  hia. 
master,  in  whose  conqueate  he  bore  a  oon- 
sideraUe  part  Alexander  in  hia  last 
illness  entrusted  his  ring  to  Perdiccas» 
vhok  at  a  meeting  of  the  great  o£$cer8» 
after  the  death  of  that  oonqueror,  re- 
signed the  ring,  together  with  any  autho- 
rity it  might  be  supposed  to.  eonvey* 
When  Arriudssus,  the  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, waa  appointed  to  the  suocessioD, 
Perdiccas  gained  a  sreat  ascendency  orer 
him,  and  procured  the  death  of  Meleager, 
the  commander  of  the  Macedonian  pha* 
lanxt  of  whom  he  waa  jeajlous.  At  the 
dirision  of  honours  and  province^  among 
the  great  officers,  Antipater  had  Mace- 
donia and  Greece ;  L^simaohus,  Thrace ; 
Eumenes,  Paphlagonia  and  Ci^padocia; 
Antigonus^  the  lest  of  Asia  Minor; 
and  Ptolemy  had  Eeypt*  Perdiccas 
himself  waa  nominated  ffeueral  of  the 
household  troops,  aod,  m  iact|  exer- 
cised the  protectorate  of  the  Macedonian 
prinoesi  ^hids&u%  and  the  new-bom  son 
of  Alexander  bv  Roxana,  though  Cra- 
terus  had  the  title  of  protector.  In  con« 
junction  with  Roxana,  he.  removed  all 
who  could  be  competitors  to  the  crown, 
and  put  Statira  to  death.  A  league  being 
now  formed ag^nst  him  between  Ptolemy, 
Antinater,  and  Craterus,  he  resolved  to 
march  into  Egypt  against  the  first,  while 
Eumenes,  who  adhered  to  him  as  guar- 
diai^  of  the  royal  family,  should  make 
head  against  the  two  latter.  Perdiccas 
on  entering  Egj^t  found  sopae  symptoms 
of  disaffection  in  his  troops,  which  he  was 
at  first  disposed  to  treat  with  severity 
conformably  to  his  natural  disposition ; 
but  finding  that  this  method  would  not 
succeed,  he  changed  his  conduct,  and  be- 
haved to  them  ii(^th  so  much  condescen- 
sion, that  they  were  induced  to  cross  the 
Nile,  and  attack  Ptolen>y  in  Ills  entrench* 
ments.  After  a  bloody  action  they  were 
repulsed,  and  many  of  ttiem  were  drowned 
in  repassing  the  river.  At  length  their  dis- 
contents rose  so  high,  that  they  mutinied, 
and  a  party  ol  horse,  surrounding  the  tent 
of  Perdiccai^  murdered  him,  b.c.  321,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

PE  R  £  D  A,  (Antonio  de,)  a  Spanish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  in  1599, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Pedro  de  las  Cuevas, 
at  Madrid,  where,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  marquis  de  la  Torre,  he  had  permis- 
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sion  to  copy  the  pictures  by  the  Venetian 
masters  in  the  royal  collection.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  obtained  so  great  ap- 
plause for  a  picture  of  the  Conception, 
that  his  patron  sent  him  to  Rome.  On 
his  return  he  was  appointed  by  tlie  duke 
d'Olivares  to  decorate  the  palace  of  the 
Retire.  His  picture  of  Human  Vanity 
was  among  the  spoils  of  the  Louvre,  and 
was  restored  in  1815.  He  died  in  1669. 
PEREFIXE,  (Hardouin  de  Beaumont 
de,)  a  prelate  and  historian,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Poitou,  was  the 
son  of  cardinal  Richeheu*s  maStre  d'hdtel, 
and  was  bora  in  1605.  That  minister 
took  care  of  his  education,  which  waa 
commenced  at  Poitiers,  and  finuhed  at 
Paris.  Being  brought  up  to  the  Church, 
he  was  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  preached  with  applause.  In  1644 
he  was  chosen  preceptor  to  Louis  XIV. 
In  1648  he  was  nommated  to  the  see  ot 
Rhodes ;  but,  as  he  could  not  fulfil  the 
duties  of  both  these  functions,  he  resigned 
his  bishopric.  In  1654  he  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy,  in  the  room  of 
Balzac.  In  1647  he  published  a  small 
piece,  entitled,  Institutio  Principis,  being 
a  plan  of  roval  education  during  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood.  In  1661,  on  the  ces- 
sation of  his  functions  as  preceptor  to 
Louis  XIV.,  he  published  his  gveatwork, 
La  Vie  de  Henn  IV.  4to.  Four  editions 
of  it  were  printed  by  the  Elzevirs,  the 
best  of  which  is  that  of  1661,  12mo.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  Perefize  of  the 
glorv  of  the  authorship  of  this  admirable 
production,  by  ascribing  it  to  Mezeray ; 
while  others  have  claimed  it  for  P.  Annat, 
confessor  to  Louis  XIV.  But  the  name 
ofPerefixe  remains  inseparably  connected 
with  La  Vie  de  Henri  IV.  In  1664  he  was 
created  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the 
quarrels  of  Jansenism.  He  was  govemed 
by  the  Jesuits:  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of 
father  Annat  that  he  published  hia 
mandement  for  the  pure  and  simple  sig- 
nature of  the  Formulary  of  Alexander 
VII.  He  imagined  the  distinction  be- 
tween divine  faith  and  human  faith,  which 
pleased  the  fanatics  of  neither  party.  He 
gave  particular  offence  by  requiring  a 
subscription  of  the  Formulary  from  the 
nuns  ot  Port-Royal,  and  thence  has  been 
painted  in  unfavourable  colours  by  the 
writers  of  that  party.  His  private  cha- 
racter, however,  was  mild  and  amiable. 
He  died  in  1676. 

PEREGRINUS,  surnamed  Proteus,  a 
Cynic  philosopher  in  the  second  century, 
was  a  native  of  Parium,  in  Pontus.     Ac- 
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c«rdiiig  to  Lndaii^  Ui  eondoet  in  early 
life  was  10  flagitiMia,  tbat  be  vat  obliged 
to  flj  to  Paleatlne,  where  he  made  apro- 
fenion  of  Gbristiaoity,  and  gained  mncb 
repotaftion  for  his  constancy  under  ner* 
aecatkn.  Bui  hscving  been  detectea  in 
the  eommisnon  of  Bome  crime,  be  was 
disnined  from  the  Christian  society,  and 
went  into  Egypt,  where,  in  the  chameter 
of  nmendiraitt  Cynic,  he  praetiied  the 
most  extnvacant  exploits  of  fenatidan, 
in  oideE  to  biiow  hie  osntempt  for  the 
opinion  of  the  woild.  He  next  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  penred  forth  the  most 
indecent  inTectiTes  against  men  of  rank, 
and  even  the  emperor  hisuel^  whoee 
bonnty  he  ei^nenoed ;  till  at  length  the 
praefect  was  proiroked  to  drive  him  from 
the  dty.  Plurin^  over  into  Greece,  be 
attracted  the  admvation  of  the  crowd  at 
Athens,  by  the  severity  of  hie  manners 
and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered. 
Finding,  bv  degrees,  their  enthusiasm  in 
bis  favour  becoming  leas  ardent,  he  deter- 
mined to  procure  an  immortal  name^ 
by  bumia|^  himself  at  ihe  Olymnic 
sames,  in  unitatioa  of  Hercules.  lAiis 
desicn  he  announced  throughout  the 
whole  of  Greece^  and,  at  the  appointed 
time,  went  to  Olyupia,  where,  in  the 
preeence  of  a  vast  concourse  ef  speetar 
ton,  he  raiaed  a  funeral  pile,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  voluntary  death,  in  a.d.  168, 
aceordine  to  Eusebius.  By  the  weaker 
part  of  ue  asaemUed  multitude  this  ac- 
tion was  highly  applauded,  and  Peregrinus 
was  spoken  of  as  worthy  of  divine  ho* 
noni-s ;  but  it  was  properly  condemned  by 
the  wise,  and  ia  finely  expoeed  bv  Lncian, 
who  observes,  "  that  of  all  who  have  been 
plagued  with  that  passion, — the  love  of 
fame, — there  can  scarcely  have  been  one 
who  had  fewer  pretensions  to  her  favour 
than  Pereffrinus."  Aulus  Gellius,  how- 
ever, spesks  of  him  as  a  philosopher  of 
xepotation  at  Athens,  who  was  admired 
for  bis  constancy,  and  whose  moral  lec- 
tures were  much  frequented. 

PEBEIRA  DE  FlGUEIREDO,  (An- 
tonio,) «  Portuguese  divine,  was  bom  at 
liacao  in  1725,  and  educated  at  the 
Jesuits' collie  at  Villa  Viciosa.  In  1744 
be  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory at  Lisbon.  In  the  disputes  between 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  Lisbon  he  pub- 
lished various  treatises  to  prove  the  in^- 
dependence  of  the  regal  power  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  Joseph  L,  in  recompence 
of  his  services,  appointed  him  chief  mter- 
preter  in  the  foreini  and  war  offices, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1797. 
He  published,  besides  the  tracts  already 
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mentioned,  A  New  Method  of  Latin 
Grammar;  of  this  there  have  been  ten 
editions ;  A  Translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Portuguese,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  23 
vols,  8vo;  Tentative  Theobgica;  and. 
Elements  of  Ecclesiastical  Historv,  in  the 
form  of  Dialogue ;  this  was  left  unfinished. 
He  wrote  auo  some  useful  works  on 
education. 

PEREIRE,  (Jacob  Rodrigues,)  bom 
in  1716,  at  Berlanga,  in  £stremadura, 
was  the  first  who  practised  in  France  the 
art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His 
method  of  instruction  was  different  from 
tiiat  of  the  abb6 1'Ep^e ;  but  it  was  con- 
sidered so  good,  that  Louis  XV.  bestowed 
on  him  a  pension  of  500  francs.  He  died 
in  1780. 

PEREZ,  (Don  Antonio,)  a  femous  and 
unhappy  Spanish  statesman,  was  the 
natunl  son  of  Gonsalo  Peres,  (who  had 
been  for  forty  years  sole  secretary  of  state 
to  Charles  V.  and  Philio  II.),  and  was 
educated  at  Alcala.  In  due  time  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  was  made  also 
secretary  of  war.  Having  engsffed  in  an 
intrigue  witii  the  princess  aEboli,  the 
mistress  of  Philip  ll.,  and  procured  the 
assassination  of  Juan  de  Escovedo  (secre- 
tary of  Don  Juan,  of  Austria),  who  had 
disoovered  his  treachery,  he  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  in  the  castie  of 
Toreno.  Farther  proceedings  being  in- 
stituted against  him,  he  was  tortured;  but 
he  eecaped  from  custody,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  province  of  Arraffon.  There  he 
was  a  second  time  arrestee^  and  conducted 
to  Saragoasa,  where  he  found  means  to 
intereet  the  people  in  his  fevour,  and  thus 
eluded  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition.  At 
length  he  sougnt  an  asylum  in  France, 
whence  he  went  to  London,  and  was  well 
received  by  Elisabeth,  and  her  favourite 
Leicester,  the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  South- 
ampton, Francis  and  Anthony  Bacon, 
ana  others,  with  whom  he  corresponded 
in  Latin.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where 
Henry  IV.  bestowed  on  him  a  pension. 
He  afterwards  published  the  narrative  of 
his  sufierings;  and  it  is  evident  by  the 
great  names  which  appear  in  his  corre- 
spondence, that  he  was  highly  esteemed 
both  in  France  and  England.  Emissaries 
were  repeatedly  sent  to  murder  him.  He 
died,  however,  miserably  poor,  at  Paris, 
in  161 1.  His  writings  show  hira  to  have 
been  a  vain  man.  Every  trite  sentiment 
is  collected  out  of  his  works,  and  appended 
to  them  under  the  pompous  titles  of 
Aphorisms.  His  histwy,  however,  is  va- 
luable for  the  historical  fects  which  it 
communicates.  H  is  Memoirs  and  Letters 
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were  published  together,  under  the  title 
of,  Obras  y  Relaciones,  Paria,  1598,  4to ; 
Geneva,  1631,  and  1644,  8vo.  A  History 
of  Philip  II.,  attributed  to  Pedro  Matfaeo, 
IB  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him : 
It  existed  in  the  Villurabrose  library  at 
Madrid.  It  should  be  remarked  injustice 
to  Antonio  Perez,  that  strance  as  the 
story  of  his  persecution  is,  it  has  never 
been  contradicted,  or  called  in  question. 
PERGOLESI,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a 
celebrated  musical  composer,  was  born  in 
1704  at  Casoria,  near  Naples.  His  early 
disposition  for  music  was  cultivated  by 
placing  bim  in  the  conservatorio  at  Na- 
ples, called  De'  Poveri  in  Giesu  Cristo, 
over  which  Gaetano  Greco,  a  learned 
contrapuntist,  presided.  The  young 
scholar  made  an  extraordinary  progress 
in  this  seminary;  but  having  ideas  of 
taste  and  melody  beyond  the  pedantry  of 
harmonic  science  as  there  tai4ht,  he  de- 
sired, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  be  taken 
home,  that  he  might  indulge  his  own  fan<- 
cies.  He  thenceforth  totally  changed  his 
style,  and  adopted  that  of  Vinci  and 
Hasse,  both  of  whom  he  surpassed  in 
gr«ce  and  pathoB.  He  was  employed  from 
1730  to  1734  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  in 
Naples,  where  his  productions  were 
chie6y  of  the  comic  kind,  and  adapted  to 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  unintel- 
ligible to  the  rest  of  Italy.  It  was  there 
that  his  liffht  but  elegant  intermezzo,  La 
Serva  Padrona,  which  afterwards  caused 
BO  extraordinary  a  sensation  in  Paris,  was 
brought  out  in  1731.  In  1735  he  was 
engaged  to  compose  for  a  theatre  at  Rome, 
and  set  Metastasio's  opera  of  OHmpiade. 
This  was  coldly  received,  and  he  returned 
to  Naples  much  mortified.  The  duke  of 
Matelon,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  how- 
ever, proposed  to  him  the  composition  of 
a  mass  and  vespers  for  the  festival  of  a 
saint  which  was  to  be  celebrated  with 

Cat  magnificence  in  the  church  of  San 
-enzo,  at  Rome.  This  he  undertook, 
and  his  fine  mass  in  d,  in  which  is  the 
no  less  popular  than  beautiful  movement 
''Gloria in  excelsis,"was  heard  with  gene- 
ral rapture,  says  Dr.  Bumey,  at  Rome ; 
where  also  his  grand  motet,  Dixit  Domi- 
nus,  and  his  Laudate,  Pueri,  were  ec^ually 
admired.  But  his  health  now  began  visibly 
to  decline.  Frequent  spitting  of  blood 
indicated  a  consumptive  tendency ;  and 
he  was  advised  by  his  patron,  the  prince 
of  Stifgliano,  to  take  a  small  house  at 
Torre  del  Grepo,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air. 
During  his  last  illness  he  composed  his 
oantata  of  Orpheo  e  Euridiee,  and  his 
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famous  Stabat  Mater.  The  last  of  his 
productions  was  his  Salve  Regina,  which 
he  just  lived  to  finish.  He  died  in  1737, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Immediately 
after  his  death  all  Italy  became  sensible 
of  his  merit,  and  even  the  slightestof  hia 
compositions  were  collected  by  the  cu- 
rious. At  Rome  his  Olimpiade  waa 
revived,  and  an  amende  honorable  made 
to  it  by  the  public  applause.  Pergoleai 
is  characterised  by  Dr.  Bumey  as  '*  the 
child  of  taste  and  elegance,  and  nursling 
of  the  Graces."  According  to  Walpole, 
it  was  Gray,  the  poet,  wno  first  made 
known  in  England  the  works  of  Pergo- 
lesi,  which  he  regarded  as  models  of  per- 
fection. Tlie  Italians  have  called  nim 
the  Domenichino  of  music. 

PERI  ANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  was 
the  son  of  Cypselus,  whom  he  succeeded 
about  B.C.  633.  The  first  years  of  his 
government  were  mild  and  popular ;  but 
he  soon  learnt  to  become  oppressive,  when 
he  had  consulted  Thrasybuius  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily  about  the  surest  way  of  reigning. 
He  received  no  other  answer  but  whatever 
explanation  he  wished  to  place  on  the 
Sicilian  tyrant's  having,  in  the  presence 
of  his  messenger,  plucked,  in  a  field,  all 
the  ears  of  com  wnich  seemed  to  tower 
above  the  rest  Periander  understood 
the  meaning  of  this  answer.  He  imme- 
diately surrounded  himself  with  a  nume- 
rous guard,  and  put  to  death  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  citizens  of  Gyrinth. 
He  equipped  a  powerful  navy ;  and  he 
encouraged  literature  and  the  arts.  He 
was,  however,  not  only  crael  to  his  sub- 
jects, but  his  familv  also  were  objects  of 
his  vengeance.  He  committed  incest 
with  his  mother,  and  put  to  death  his 
wife  Melissa  upon  a  false  accusation.  He 
banished  to  Corcyra  his  younger  son,  Ly- 
cophron,  who  had  manifested  great  abhor- 
rence of  him  as  his  mother's  murderer; 
but  in  his  old  age  he  sent  to  recall  him,  in 
order  to  ffovem  Corinth  in  his  stead, 
whilst  he  liimself  should  reside  at  Cor- 
cyra. The  people  of  that  island  pre- 
vented this  excnange  by  putting  the 
prince  to  death.  Periander  took  a  just 
vengeance  on  the  perpetrators,  but  in- 
dulged a  cmel  resentment  by  sending  300 
youths  of  the  best  families  to  be  made 
eunuchs  by  king  Alyattes  of  Sardis. 
These  innocent  victims,  stopping  by  the 
way  at  Samos,  were  rescued  by  the  people 
of  that  island ;  and  the  chagrin  of  Peri- 
ander on  that  account  proved  fatal  to 
biro,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  s.c.  563.  An 
inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Corinth,  pre- 
served by  Laertius.  proves  that  his  coun- 
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trymen  honoured  him  m  a  wiw  and  ahle 
nder.  He  wm  traditionally  reckoned 
anumff  the  seven  tagei  of  Greece. 

P£RICLES,  one  of  the  most  innstri- 
ons  statesmen  of  Athens,  son  of  Xan- 
thippos,  who  gained  the  battle  of  Mycale 
apinst  the  Persians,   and  of  Anuriste, 
nipce  of  the  famous  Cltsthenes,  who  ez- 
pened   the  PSsistratidss,    was    bom    at 
Athens  between  b.c.  500  and  490.     One 
of  his  instructors  was  Damon,  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  teaching  him  music,  gave 
him  lessons  in  politics.    Another  was  the 
celebrated  Auascagoras,  from  whom  he 
gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  that  freed  him  from  v\A- 
gar  fears  and    superstitions.     He    also 
attended  the  lectures  of  Zeno  of  Elea. 
His  family  connexions  were   with  the 
aristocracy;  bat  being  sensible  of  the 
iealousy  wit^  which  this  partT  was  viewed 
by  the  body  of  the  people,  m  whom  the 
real  newer  resided,  and,  moreover,  find* 
ing  the  post  of  head  of  the  nobility  pre- 
oecapied  by  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades, 
he  employed  himself,  at  his  first  appear- 
ance, m  obtaining  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  democracy,  b.c.  469.    Not 
being  himself  a  member  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  he  endeavoured  to  lessen  its 
authority,  and    encouraged   his   friend 
Ephialtes  to  render  the  people  jealous  of 
it,  and  to  procure  a  decree  for  transfer- 
rin!^ ^  other  courts  most  of  the  causes  of 
which  it  had  taken  cognisance ;  and  in 
spite  of  Cunon,  and  of  an  advocate  yet  more 
iwwerful  (the  poet  iEschylus),  he  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  the  Areopagus  of  its 
judicial  power,  except  in  certain  incon- 
siderable cases.    This  triumph  preceded, 
if  it  did  not  produce,  the  ostracism  of 
Cimon  (b.c.  461).     The  species  of  elo- 

3 pence  which  he  adopted  was  of  the  lofty, 
ignified,  and  energetie  kind ;  and  such 
were  his  powers,  that  he  was  said  to  thun- 
der and  lighten  in  his  harangues.  In  the 
war  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacede- 
monians, which  broke  out  b.c.  458, 
Pericles  exposed  himself  to  great  danger 
at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Tanagra,  and 
afterwards  successfully  invaded  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  a  fleet  and  a  small  body 
of  troops.  Finding  the  people  now  de- 
sirous of  the  return  of  Cimon,lie  proposed 
a  decree  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  through  the  medium  of  Elpinice, 
Cimon*8  sister,  he  made  a  private  agree- 
ment with  thiat  general,  that  the  latter 
should  have  the  supreme  command 
abroad,  while  he  himself  should  direct 
public  affairs  at  home.  In  b.c.  447  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
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Eubosa;  and  he  soon  after  made  a  truce 
of  thirty  years  with  the  Lacedemonians. 
After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Pericles  may 
be  regarded  as  the  undoubted  master  of 
Athens:  for  although  Thucydides,  son  of 
Melesias,  a  relation  of  Cimon,  was  placed 
in  opposition  to  him  by  the  aristocratical 
party,  yet  he  was  an  unequal  competitor 
for  popular  favour,  and  Thucydides  was 
ostracised,  b.c.  444.  He  contrived  always 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people, 
either  in  sending  out  new  colonies,  or 
engaging  in  expeditions ;  and  by  the  great 
public  works  wnich  he  set  on  foot,  he  Doth 
flattered  the  vanitv  of  the  Athenians  by 
the  splendour  of  their  city,  and  provided 
employment  for  a  number  of  artists  and 
mechanics  of  all  descriptions.  A  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  Samians  took 
place,  B.c.  440,  which  is  said  in  part  to 
nave  been  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  celebrated  Aspasia,  who  accompanied 
Pericles  in  hb  expedition  to  Samos,  which 
ended  in  the  subiugation  of  that  island, 
and  the  establisnment  of  democratical 
government  in  it  The  Samians  revolted, 
and  expelled  the  Athenian  garrison,  but 
were  ag^n  forced  to  submit,  by  Pericles, 
after  a  defeat  at  sea,  and  the  siege  of  that 
city.  On  his  return  from  this  war  he 
pronounced  a  funeral  oration  upon  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battles  of  their 
country.  The  authoritv  of  Pericles,  how- 
ever, became  at  length  so  great,  that  it 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians. 
Some  of  his  friencu  were  prosecuted: 
Anaxagoras,  his  revered  preceptor,  under- 
went a  charge  of  irreligion.  Aspasia  was 
publicly  accused  both  oif  impiety  and  of 
favouring  the  illicit  amours  of  Pericles. 
He  pleaded  her  cause  in  person,  and  was 
so  much  afiected  as  to  forget  all  his  dig- 
nity, and  shed  tears  in  abundance.  He 
procured  her  acquittal;  and  he  eluded  the 
attack  upon  Anaxagoras,  by  sending  him 
out  of  Attica,  himself  accompanying  him 
to  the  borders,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
When  the  Spartans,  taking  part  with  the 
small  states  of  Greece,  sent  their  demands 
of  reparation  of  injuries  to  Athens,  de- 
nouncing war  in  case  of  refusal,  Pericles, 
in  a  speech  preserved  by  Thucydides, 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  reject  the 
conditions,  and  was  thus  the  immediate 
author  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.  His 
conduct  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  his  countrymen  so  much 
employment,  that  they  should  not  be  able 
to  attend  to  the  accusations  which  his 
enemies  were  preparing  against  him. 
When  the  war  began  (b.c  431),  it  was 
the  advice  of  Pericles  that  the  Athenians 
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should  neglect  the  defence  of  their  estates 
in  the  country,  and  turn  all  their  atten- 
tion to  fortifying  the  city,  and  equipping 
fleets.  In  pursuance  of'tbis  policy,  wlien 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command,  he 
suffered  the  superior  army  of  the  Spar- 
tans and  their  allies  to  advance  as  far  as 
Acharne  in  Attica,  without  opposition,  un- 
moved by  the  murmurs  of  the  Athenians ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  sent  a  power- 
ful fleet  to  the  coasta  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
to  Locris  and  JEgina,  which  more  than 
retaliated  the  ravagescommittedin  Attica. 
He  also,  after  the  Peloponnesians  had  re- 
tired, attacked  the  i»eople  of  Megara,  who 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  war. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  ho 
exercised  his  powerful  eloquence  in  a 
jusdy  celebrated  and  inimitable  funeral 
oration  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  In  the  next 
year  began  the  memorable  plague  of 
Athens ;  and  it  required  all  the  fortitude 
of  Pericles  to  support  his  own  spirits,  and 
infuse  courage  into  his  countrymen.  In 
order  to  divert  their  attention,  he  fitted 
out  a  powerful  armament,  and  sailed  to 
Epidaurus ;  but  the  mortali^  among  his 
men  prevented  him  from  effecting  any- 
thinff  considerable.  Returning  with  a 
much  diminished  force,  he  was  unable  to 
restore  confidence  to  the  distressed  and 
disheartened  Athenians ;  and,  with  their 
usual  levity,  they  dismissed  him  from  his 
command,  and  mied  him,  though  without 
any  particular  charge  against  him.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  they  replaced  him  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  with  a  more  absolute 
authority  than  before.  But  domestic  ca- 
lamity now  united  with  public  disaster  to 
subdue  the  mind  of  this  great  man.  In 
the  third  year  of  the  war  his  eldest  son 
Xanthippus  died  of  the  plague ;  and  the 
same  disease  carried  <^  Uie  aister  of 
Pericles,  and  almost  all  his  relations.  In 
fine,  Paraltts,  his  onlv  remaining  son  bv 
his  first  wife,  also  died ;  and  at  the  funeral, 
as  the  father  was  placing  a  wreath  of 
flowers  on  the  head  of  the  corpse  of  his 
child,  he  burst  into  tears*  and  withdrew 
in  an  a^ony  of  ^ef.  He  soon  after  fell 
into  a  hngering  illness,  which  carried  him 
off,  B.C.  429.  The  administration  of 
Pericles  is  particularly  memorable  for  the 
magnificent  decorations  it  conferred  on 
the  city  of  Athens.  Phidias  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  public  edifices ;  and 
the  Parthenon,  the  Odeum,  the  vestibule 
of  the  Acropolis,  the  Long  Walls,  and 
numerous  statues  and  other  ornaments  in 
the  finest  taste,  were  the  product  of  this 
period.  The  drama,  too,. was  then  at  per^ 
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fection  in  the  hands  of  Sophocles ,  and, 
by  enabling  the  poor  to  attend  theatrical 
representations,  Pericks  nurtured  their 
taste  and  increased  his  own  popiilarity. 
Vast  sums  were  lavished  on  those  olijects, 
but  they  stamped  that  character  of  refined 
art  upon  Athens,  which  she  retained  after 
she  had  lost  all  politioal  distinction. 

PERIEA,  (Castmir,)  a  French  states- 
man, was  hem  at  Grenoble  in  1773,  and 
educated  at  the  college  of  the  Oratoire^ 
at  Lyons.  In  1798  he  entered  the  army, 
and  served  in  Italv,  in  the  stsff  of  the 
militaiy  engineers,  during  the  campaigns 
of  1799  and  1800.  On  the  death  of  bis 
father  he  resdved  to  devote  himself  to 
commerce,  and  in  1802  he  founded  a 
banking  establishment  at  Paris.  B  e  sub- 
sef  uenSy  established  a  number  of  cotton- 
spinning  and  sugar-refining  manufac- 
tories, and  also  steam  flour-mills ;  all  of 
which  were  eminently  successful,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  immense  fortune. 
In  1816  he  published  a  pamphlet  against 
the  foreign  loan  system,  which  attracted 
much  notice.  In  1817  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  deputies  to  the  legislative  body 
from  the  department  of  the  Seine ;  and 
from  that  period  till  the  revolution  of 
1630  he  acted  as  the  # teadfast  opponent 
of  the  minisUry,  and  particularly  to  the 
Villele  administration.  When  M.  de 
Polignae  became  president  of  the  council. 
Penrier  was  one  of  the  foremost  among 
the  221  deputies  who  voted  for  the 
famous  address  which  led  to  the  fatal 
Ordonnanoes  of  July.  When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  he  avowed  himself  the 
advocate  of  the  popular  cause,  and  opened 
his  house  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
deputies  who  assembled  to  protest  against 
the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

government.  He  was,  however,  one  of 
ke  last  to  abandon  the  hope  that  his  in- 
fatuated sovereign  would  perceive  the 
error  he  had  committed,  and,  by  a  timely 
revocation  of  the  Ordonnances,  prevent 
the  necessity  of  adopting  extreme  mea- 
sures. But  when  these  became  inevitable, 
Perier  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  task  of  consolidating  Uie  new  throne 
of  Louis  Philippe.  On  tlie  dissolution  of 
the  ministry  of  Lafitte,  Perrier  was  called 
to  the  head  of  the  government,  and  he 
immediately  entered  upon  that  system  of 
Conservative  policy  which  he  continued 
until  the  dose  oi  his  career.  He  was  cut 
off  by  an  attack  of  cholera,  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1832,  and  was  buried  with  great 
solemnity,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  la 
Chaise,  where  a  noble  monument  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory. 
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PERIERS,  (BonaTentore  des,)  a 
French  writer,  was  bom  at  Aniai-le-DaC| 
in  Bargundy.  In  1536  he  became  valet- 
de-ehanibre  to  Margaret  of  Valoi8»  queen 
of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  He  pub- 
lished several  translations,  and  other 
pieces,  in  verse  and  prose ;  but  he  is  chiefly 
noted  for  his  work  entitled,  Cymbalnm 
Mundi,  written  first  in  Latin,  and  trans* 
lated  by  himself  into  French  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Thomas  du  Clevier,  first 
printed  at  Paris  in  1537,  by  Morin,  who 
was  imprisoned  on  its  account  This  work, 
concerning  which  much  has  been  written, 
coiuists  of  four  dialogues  in  the  style  of 
Lucian,  ridicub'ng  the  follies  ana  false 
opinions  of  mankind.  It  was  censured 
by  the  theologians  of  Paris,  and  ever 
after  passed  as  a  prohibited  or  scandalous 
book,  on  which  account  it  became  venr 
rare,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  cun- 
ous.  New  editions  of  it  were  published 
in  the  last  century.  An  Enghsh  trans- 
lation of  it  was  published  in  1712,  8vo. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  author  made  an 
unhappy  end,  by  fidling  on  his  sword  in 
a  fit  of  despair,  in  1544. 

PERIGNON,  (Dominic  Catherine  de,) 
mar^chal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Grenode, 
near  Toulouse,  in  1754.  He  joined  the 
army  of  the  Eastern  I^rrenees,  and  rose 
to  the  chief  command  as  successor  to 
Dueommier.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Escola  (November  1704), 
and  took  the  strong  fortress  of  Figuieres. 
On  the  eonclusioa  of  peace  with  Spain  he 
was  nominated  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
where  he  signed  an  ofiensive  and  defen- 
sive treaty  of  alliance  between  France 
and  Spain  in  1796.  He  subsequently 
fought  in  Italy,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Novi.  In  1804  he  was 
created  marshal;   and  in  1808  he  re- 

¥  laced  Jourdan  as  commander  of  the 
'rench  at  Naples.  On  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  he  attempted  to  organise  a 
plan  of  resistance  to  nim  in  the  south  of 
Prance ;  but,  not  succeeding,  he  retired 
to  his  estates.  After  the  second  return 
of  the  Bourbons  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  first  military  division  (Paris),  and 
Grand  Cross  of  St  Louis,  with  the  title 
of  marquis.    He  died  in  1818. 

PERINGSKIOELD,  (John,)  alearaed 
Swedbh  antiquary,  was  bora  in  1654,  at 
Strengnes,  in  Sudermania,  and  was  the 
son  of  Lawrence  Frederic  Peringer,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Having 
acquired  great  skill  in  northern  antiqui- 
ties, be  was  in  1689  appointed  professor 
at  Upsal;  in  1693  secretary  and  anti- 
quary to  the  king  of  Sweden;  and  in 
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1719  counsellor  to  the  chancery  for  anti- 
quitiea.  When  appointed  secretair  to 
the  king  he  changed  his  name  nrom 
Peringer  to  Peringskibld.  He  died  in 
1720.  His  principal  works  are,  Snar- 
ronis  Stnrlonidas  Hist  Regum  Septentrio- 
nalium;  Historia  Wilkinenainm,  Theo- 
dorici  Yeronensis,  ac  Niflungorum ;  His- 
toria Hiafanari  Regis ;  this  is  inserted  in 
Hickes's  Thesaurus;  and,  Monumenta 
Sueco-Oothica. 

PERION,  (Joachim,)  a  learned  Bene- 
dictine, was  bora  at  Cormeri,  in  the 
Touraine,  about  1500,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey 
at  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  Paris,  where  for  twentyyears  he  applied 
himself  to  the  readinz  or  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  especially  ficero.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the 
faculty  of  thedlosnr  at  Paris,  and  during 
several  years  explained  the  Scriptures  in 
that  city,  with  jpreatappUiuse.  Dy  a  de- 
cree of  the  university  ne  was  appointed 
to  defend  Aristotle  and  Cicero  against 
Ramus;  and  he  discharged  that  task  with 
great  success.  He  died  in  1559.  His 
printed  works  are,  De  Dialectic^  Lib.  III. ; 
Historia  Abdiie  Babylonii;  Topicorum 
Theologicorum  Lib.  II. ;  De  Origine  Lin- 
guae Gallicse,  et  ejus  cum  GraBoi  Cogna- 
tione ;  Liber  de  sanctoram  V irorum  qui 
Patriarchse  ab  EcclesiA  appellantur  Rebus 
gestis,  ae  Vitis ;  De  Vit&  Kebusque  Jesu 
Christ] ;  and,  De  VitA  Virginis  et  Apo- 
stolorum ;  in  both  of  these  the  Scripture 
historyia  debased  by  theintermixture  of  ab- 
surd fabulous  legends;  De  Romanoram  et 
GrsecoTumMagtstratibus  Lib.  III.;  Notes 
on  the  Harangues  in  Livy ;  and,  a  Latin 
Version  of  the  Commentary  of  Origen 
upon  Job,  frc. 

PERIZONIUS,  (James,)  a  very 
learned  Dutch  philologist  and  critic,  was 
bom  in  1651,  at  Dam,  in  the  province  of 
Groningen,  where  his  father  was  pastor 
and  master  of  the  public  school.  His 
family  name  was  Yoorbroek,  which  he 
changed  to  Periaonius,  which  has  a  simi- 
lar signification  in  Greek.  He  studied 
at  Deventer  under  Gisbert  Cuper,  and 
afterwards  at  UtrCcht  under  George  Grae- 
vius.  The  invasion  of  Louis  XI Y.  intei> 
rupted  his  academical  studies  in  1672,  hut 
he  resumed  them  in  1674  at  Leyden, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Theo- 
dore Ryckius.  His  first  public  employ- 
ment was  that  of  rector  of  the  Latin 
school  at  Delft.  In  1 681  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  history  and  eloquence  at 
Franeker,  and  in  1693  he  removed  to  the 
same  professorship,  with  that  of  the  Greek 
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language,  at  Leyden.  He  died  in  1715. 
His  principal  works  are,  Animadverriones 
Histories ;  these  consist  of  explanations 
of  many  passages  in  the  Ghreek  and  Latin 
writers,  and  are  very  valuable;  Disser- 
tations ;  these  chiefly  relate  to  Roman  his- 
tory ;  Orations ;  Origines  Babylonicse  et 
^gyptiacse ;  this  is  a  very  learned  per- 
formance, in  which  various  errors  of  Sir 
John  Marsham  are  corrected;  An  edition 
of  iElian's  Various  History,  with  a  Com- 
mentary ;  and,  Rerum  per  Europam, 
sneuloxvii.  maxime  (vestarum  Comment. 
Histor.  He  wrote  also  copious  notes  ta 
Sanctii  Minerva,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  1714,  8vo.  He  left  his  MSS. 
to  the  Leyden  library. 

PERKINS,  (Wilham,)  a  learned  and 
pious  English  divine,  was  bom  at  Mar- 
ston  in  Warwickshire,  in  1558,  and  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  He  was  also 
appointed  one  of  the  tutors,  and  acquired 
high  reputation  for  the  learning  and 
judgment  with  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office.  He  was  Bkewise 
nominated  catechist  of  his  college,  and 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Com- 
mandments. After  having  entered  into 
holy  orders,  he  first  preached  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Cambridge, 
whom  he  prevailed  upon  the  jailor  to 
bring  to  the  adjoining  shire-house  every 
Sunday.  At  length  he  was  invited  to 
become  preacher  of  St.  Andrew's  parish 
in  Cambridge.  In  his  religious  senti- 
ments he  was  Calvinistical,  and  he  pub- 
Ibhed  several  treatises  in  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  that  school,  which  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  Arminius,  then 
professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.  He  died 
of  a  violent  attack  of  the  stone  in  1602, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  In 
person  he  was  rather  short  and  corpulent, 
m  his  disposition  cheerful  and  pleasant ; 
and,  owing  to  a  lameness  in  nis  right 
hand,  wrote  all  his  works  with  his  left 
Many  of  his  pieces  have  been  translated 
into  Latin,  and  others  into  the  German, 
Dutch,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. The  whole  have  been  collected 
together,  in  3  vols,  fol.  consisting  of,  A 
Foundation  of  Christian  Religion ;  The 
Golden  Chain,  or  Description  of  Divinity; 
An  Exposition  of  ihe  Apostles'  Creed ; 
An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
Cases  of  Conscience,  in  Tliree  Books; 
An  Analysis  and  Harmony  of  the  Bible ; 
Commentaries  upon  the  FiAb,  Sixth,  and 
Seventh  Chapters  of  St.  Matthew ;  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Fi^e  First  Chanters  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians;  A  Com* 
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mentaiy  on  the  £p|ftle  of  Jude;  Com* 
mentaries  on  the  Three  First  Chapters 
of  the  Apocalypse ;  Problem  of  tlie  forged 
Catholicism,  or  Universality  of  tlie  Romish 
Reli^on,  in  Latin,  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  young  students  in  the  study 
of  the  Fathers  and  Councils;  together 
with  numerous  doctrinal,  practical  and 
controversial  treatises.  His  works  are 
highly  commended  by  bishop  HalL 

PERNETY,  or  PERNETTY,  (James,) 
an  historian,  was  born  in  1696,  in  tlie 
Forez,  and  educated  at  Lyons.  He  wrote, 
On  the  Abuses  of  Education ;  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Cyrus ;  Letters  on  Physio- 
gnomy;  Counsels  of  Friendship;  Memoirs 
of  Remarkable  Citizens  of  Lyons;  and, 
A  Picture  of  Lyons,  of  which  city  he  was 
historiographer!  and  a.  member  of  the 
academy,  whence  in  his  writings  he  calls 
himself,  somewhat  affectedly,  a  Soldier 
of  the'  Church  of  Lyons.  He  died  in 
1777. 

PERNETY,  (Dom  Anthony  Joseph,) 
a  learned  French  writer,  was  bom  in 
1716,  at  Roanne,  in  the  Forex,  and 
entered  the  order  of  Benedictines  of  the 
congregation  of  St  Maur,  and  waa  after- 
wards removed  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Germain.  His  principal  works  are,  Dic- 
tionnaire  portatif  de  Peinture,  Sculpture 
et  Gravure ;  Dictionnaire  mvtho-henn^ 
tique ;  Discours  sur  la  Pnysionomie ; 
Journal  historique  d'un  Voyage  fait  aux 
Isles  Malouines  en  1763  et  1764,  2  vols, 
8vo,  1769;  this  account  of  a  voyage 
made  by  himself  contains  many  curious 
particulars ;  it  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  read  with  interest  at  the  time 
of  the  dispute  with  Spain  relative  to 
these  islands,  which  are  the  same  with 
the  Falkland  Isles ;  Dissertation  sur 
rAm6rique  et  les  Am6ricains;  in  this 
work  and  in  his  Examen  des  Recherches 
Philosophiques  de  Pauw  sur  les  Am^ri- 
cains,  he  controverts  the  opinions  of 
Pauw;  La  C'Onnaissance  de  1' Homme 
moral  par  celle  de  1' Homme  physique. 
He  likewise  published  a  translation  of 
Columella,  and  of  Wolff's  Course  of 
Mathematics ;  assisted  in  the  8vo  volume 
of  the  Gallia  Christiana;  and  communi- 
cated several  ni6moires  to  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  in  which  capital  he  resided  for  a  long 
time.  He  at  length  returned  to  Valency 
in  the  department  of  La  Drome,  where  he 
died  in  1801.  He  published.  The  Won- 
ders of  Heaven  and  Hell,  by  Swedenbor^, 
whose  opinions  he  adoptea. 

PERON,  (Francis,)  a  French  naturalist 
and  voyager,  born  in  1775,  at  Cerilly,  in 
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the  Bonrbomudi^  and  educated  in  the 
college  of  his  natiye  place.     He  entered 
the  9xmy  in  1792,  and  was  sent  into 
Germany,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  nm  of  Landau.     Having  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  he  was  discharged  from 
the  eenrice,  and  returned  to  &riUy  in 
1795.    He  then  obtained  admission  into 
the  school  of  medicine  at  Paris,  where 
he  also  deyoted  himself  to   the   study 
of  natural  history.     When   the  expedi- 
tion to  the  South  Seas,  under  captain 
Bandin,  was  projected,   Peron  obtained 
the  situation  of  zoologist     The  vessels 
appointed  for  this  service,  the  Oioarqpke 
and  the  NaturaUsU^  sailed  from  Havre, 
October  19, 1800,  and  returned  to  France 
in  April  1804.    They  visited  New  Hoi- 
hmd,    and    many  of  the  Australasian 
and  Polynesian  islands;  and  during  the' 
whole  of  the  voyage  Peron  seised  every 
opportunity  for  augmenting  the  stores  of 
science,  by  making  collections  and  obser- 
vations.   After  his  return  he  was  em- 
ployed, in  conjunction  with  captain  Prey- 
cinet,  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the 
voyage;    and    with  M.    le    Sueur,    to 
describe  the  new  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory which  had  been  procured.     He  died 
in  1810.    Hia  works  are^  Observationa 
snr  rAnthropologie ;    and,   Voyage  de 
D^couvertes  aux  Terres  Australes,  1807 
--18 16,  3  vols,  4to,  with  an  Atlas. 

PEROTTI,  (Niccolo,)  one  of  the  early 
Italian  men  or  letters,  was  bom,  of  an 
audent  but  decayed  &mily,  in  1430,  at 
Sassoferrato,  a  small  town  on  the  confines 
of  Umbria  and  the  marche  of  Ancona. 
He  was  the  scholar  of  Volpe  at  Bologna, 
and  after  finishing  his  studies  became 
hbnself  a  professor  in  that  ci^,  first  of 
polite  literature,  and  then  of  phfloao- 
phy.  He  made  himself  known  by  various 
tianslations  of  Greek  authors  into  Latin. 
As  early  as  1452  and  1453  he  sent  to 
Nicholas  V.  his  version  of  the  three  first 
hooks  of  Polybius,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  two  more,  all  that  were  then 
known  of  that  author.  He  subsequently 
translated  Epictetus's  Enchiridion,  the 
Conunentary  of  Simplidua  upon  Ari- 
stotle's Physics,  and  Tatian's  Oration  to 
the  Greeka.  In  1452,  when  the  emperor 
Frederic  HI.  vbited  Bologna,  Perotti 
complimented  him  in  the  name  of  the  city 
in  an  oration  which  was  printed,  and  waa 
recompensed  with  the  title  of  poet  laureat 
and  imperial  counsellor.  He  appears  in 
1456  to  have  been  in  the  service  of 
Calixtiis  III.  as  his  secretary  and  a  count 
of  the  Lateran  palace.  In  145S  he  was 
nominated  by  Pius  II.  archbishop  of 
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Siponto,  or  Manfiredonia.  He  waa  made 
ffovemor  of  Umbria  in  1465,  of  Spoleto 
in  1471,  and  of  Perugia  in  1474.  He 
died  in  1480.  His  translations  are  com 
poaed  with  pure  Latinity,  but,  like  all 
those  firom  the  Greek  in  that  age,  are 
looae  and  ineacaet  Casaubon  speaks  with 
contempt  of  that  of  Polvbius.  His  most 
celebiEted  work  is  entitled  Comuoopiay 
beinff  a  diffuse  and  learned  commentary 
on  Martial  8  book  on  Spectacles,  and  the 
first  book  of  his  Epigrams.  It  was  not 
puUished  till  after  his  death,  aa  being 
somewhat  incongruous  with  his  ecclesH 
astical  dignity.  It  contains  a  treasure  tA 
erudition  respecting  the  Latin  language, 
and  was  made  use  of  by  Calepinus  in  com- 
piling his  Dictionary.  He  also  wrote 
remarks  on  other  classical  authors,  many 
orations  and  letters,  and  had  a  share  in 
the  angry  contentions  among  the  literati 
of  his  time.  Some  writers  have  main« 
tained  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  the 
Fables  ascribed  to  Phaedrus. 

PEROUSE,  (John  Francis  Galaup  de 
la,)  a  distinguished  but  ill-fated  French 
naviffator,  waa  bom  in  1741,  at  Albi,  in 
the  department  of  Tarn.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  entered  the  navy»  and  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  1756.  In  1759 
ne  distinguished  himself  under  Conflansy 
on  board  the  FormidabUt  at  Uie  battle  of 
Belleiale,  in  which  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  After  the  peace  of  1762 
he  returned  home,  and  in  1764  received 
further  promotion.  In  1773  he  visited 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  remained  till 
1777,  when  he  was  made  lieutenant  In 
the  war  from  1778  to  1783  he  distin- 
guished himself  on  several  occasions.  In 
August  1782  be  commanded  in  the  suc- 
cesKul  attempt  to  destnnr  the  English 
settlements  in  Hudson's  Bay.  On  that 
occasion  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his 
considerate  humanity;  for,  reflecting  that 
the  English  who  had  fled  into  the  woods 
would  oe  exposed  by  the  destruction  of 
their  settlements  to  perish  through  want, 
or  by  the  hands  of  tne  savages,  upon  his 
departure  he  left  them  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  arms.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  1783,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
French  ministry  that  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery should  be  undertaken  to  supply 
what  had  been  left  defective  in  the  yoy- 
oes of  Cook  and  his  associates.  Louis 
A  VI.  himself  drew  up  the  plan  of  the 
intended  expedition;  and  La  P^rouse 
was  the  person  fixed  upon  to  conduct 
it.  With  two  frigates,  La  Boussole  and 
L^Attrolahet  the  first  under  his  own  com- 
mand, the  second  under  that  of  M.  de 
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Langle,  but  subject  to  hii  orders,  he 
sailed  from  Brest  on  the  1st  August, 
1785.  Tliey  touched  at  Madeira  and 
Teneriffei  and  in  November  anchored  on 
the  t;oast  of  Brazil.  Thence  they  pro* 
ceeded  round  Cape  Hokn  into  the  South 
Sea,  and  m  Febmai)r  1786  cast  anchor 
in  the  Bay  of  Conception,  on  ike  coast 
of  Chfli.  At  this  time,  so  well  had  the 
means  of  presernng  health  been  em* 
ployed,  they  had  not  a  man  sick.  The 
ships  reached  Easter  Island  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  thence  sailed  without  touch- 
ing at  any  land  to  the  Sandwich  islands. 
On  June  23d,  they  anchored  on  the 
American  coast  in  lat.  58*  37',  and  landed 
on  an  island  to  explore  the  country  and 
take  observations.  At  this  place  M. 
P6rouse  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
two  boats  wrecked,  with  the  loss  of  afi  ' 
their  crews.  Thence  they  ran  down  to 
California,  and  in  September  anchored  in 
the  Bay  of  Monterey,  whence  they  took 
their  departure  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  in  January  1787  arrived  in  Macao 
roads.  In  February  they  reached  Ma* 
nilla,  which  they  quitted  in  April,  shaping 
their  course  for  the  island  of  Japan. 
Passing  the  coasts  of  Corea  and  Japan, 
they  fell  in  with  Chinese  Tartary  in  lat 
42(^  and  ran  to  the  northward.  They 
anchored  in  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Saga* 
lien,  and  thence  proceeded  up  the  shal&w 
channel  between  that  island  and  the  con- 
tinent, as  far  as  lat  51*  29'.  Returning 
thence,  they  reached  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Sagalien  in  August,  and  passed 
a  strait  between  it  and  Jesso  (since 
named  P^rouse  Strait)  into  the  North 
Pacific.  On  September  6th,  th^y  anchored 
in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Kamtschatka.  Hence  P^rouse  despatched 
to  Paris  Lessep,  one  of  his  officers,  with  an 
account  of  the  voyage.  The  ships  having 
been  refitted,  they  set  sail  on  September 
30th  for  the  southward,  and  crossing 
the  line,  arrived  in  December  at  the 
group  called  by  Bougainville,  Naviga- 
tors Islands.  Anchoring  in  the  Bay  of 
Maouna,  thev  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion from  the  numerous  natives,  and 
began  to  take  in  refreshments.  A  party 
of  sixty-one,  under  the  command  of 
M.  de  Langle,  went  ashore  to  procure 
fresh  water,  when  a  most  unfortunate 
occurrence  took  place.  The  natives,  con- 
fiding in  their  numbers  and  personal 
strength,  were  resolved  to  make  prize  of 
the  boats,  and  without  the  least  provo- 
cation commenced  an  attack  with  clubs 
and  stones,  in  which  M.  de  Langle  and 
eleven  more  lost  their  lives,  the  rest 
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escaphig  with  great  dfflkultv.  After 
toucning  at  the  Friendly  Islands,  P^rouse 
proceeded  to  New  HoUand,  and  arrived 
at  Botany  Bay  in  January  1788,  just  at 
the  time  when  governor  PhiUip  with  the 
whole  English  colony  was  leaving  it  for 
the  new  settkaoent  at  Port  Jackson. 
From  this  place  he  sent  to  Europe  an 
account  of  the  continuation  of  his  voyage. 
Here  terminates  all  that  is  known  of  this 
navigator:  he  had  many  and  important 
objects  of  research  remaining,  but  was 
never  more  heard  of.  The  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  continued  absence  of  P^rouse 
and  bis  companions  led  the  National 
Assembly  in  1791  to  decree  that  two  ships 
should  be  sent  in  search  of  them,  and  they 
accordingly  sailed  under  M.  d'Entrecas- 
teaux;  but  the  efibrt  proved  fruitlesa. 
In  the  same  year  a  decree  passed  for  the 

?itbltcation  of  the  accounts  sent  home  by 
Arouse,  at  the  national  eraense,  and  for 
the  profit  of  his  widow.  Circumstancea 
retarded  the  executioa  of  this  design  till 
1798,  when  theVeyage  autour  du  Monday 
nar  J.  F.  O.  de  la  P^rouse^  &c.  edited  by 
M.  L.  A.  Milet  Murean,  appeared  in  3 
vols,  4to,  with  an  Atlas  in  folio.  It  has 
been  twice  translated  into  English.  It 
was  finally  ascertained  that  the  vessels  of 
P^rouse  had  been  wrecked  on  one  of  the 
islands  of  Santa  Crux,  also  called  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  This  island  is  called 
by  the  English  Wanicoro^  or  Wanicolo, 
and  by  the  French,  Isle  de  Recherche. 
PERRAULT,  (Claude,)  a  phvncian» 
and  a  distinguished  architect,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1613,  was  the  son  of  an  advo- 
cate of  parliament,  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  admittea 
a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  1641. 
He  had  studied  mathematics  in  his  medi- 
cal course,  and  had  acq[uired  great  skill 
as  a  draughtsman.  His  attention  became 
mor«  especially  directed  to  architecture 
on  being  engaged  by  Colbert  to  under- 
take a  translation  of  Vitruvius,  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1673,  in  a 
folio  volume,  with  plates  after  his  own 
drawings.  When  in  1666  Uie  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  founded,  under  tfao 
patronage  of  Colbert,  Perrault,  who  was 
one  of  3ie  first  members,  was  appointed 
to  select  a  spot  for  an  observatory,  and 
he  also  gave  a  plan  of  the  building,  which 
was  executed.  When  it  was  resolved  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  proceed  in  completmg  the 
east  front  and  colonnades  of  the  Louvre, 
all  the  eminent  architects  were  invited 
to  send  designs  of  the  facade,  and  that  of 
Perrault  was  preferred.  This  is  accounted 
the  masterpiece  of  French  architecture. 
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and  it  would  alone  suffice  to  tranimit  his 
name  with  honour  to  potteritv.    It  was 
in  vain  that  persons  jealous  of  his  repu- 
tation endeavoured  to  make  the  public 
beKeye  that  the  real  desiener  of  this  work 
was  Le  Veau:  they  entirHy  failed  in  their 
proof,  and  the  glory  of  Perrault  remained 
untarnished.      When  Colbert,  after  the 
king's  first  conquests,  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  grand  triumpnal  arch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Fauzboui^  St  Antoine, 
PerrauH's  design  had  the  preference,  and 
tile  edifice  was  commencea.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  never  finished;  and  the  stones  were 
ill  removed  under  the  regency  of  the  duke 
cf  Orleans.      In  its    masonry  Perrault 
employed  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  of 
rubbing  the  surfaces  of  Uie  stones  together 
whh  grit  and  water,  so  as  to  make  them 
cohere  without  mortar;  and  he  invented 
a  tnaehine  for  the  purpose.    Other  works 
of  this  architect  were  the  chapel  at  Sceauz, 
-HMt  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  church  of  the 
Petite  Pdres  in  Paris,  the  potto  at  Ver- 
saflles,  and  most  of  the  designs  of  the 
vases  iu  the  park  of  that  palace.    He 
died  in  1688.     Besides  his  trandation  of 
Vitruvius,  an  enlarged  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1684,  he  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  it  in  1674 ;  Ordonnance  des  cinq 
Espdces  de  Colonnes,  selon  la  Methods 
dee  Anciens,  fol,  1683;  Essais  de  Phy- 
siqfiie,  2  vols,  4to,  1680 ;  and  a  work  on 
natural  history ;  to  which  may  be  added  a 
poethttmoms  one  (1700,)  giving  an  account 
of   several  machines  of   his  invention. 
Besides  various  papers  on  the  subject  of 
snatomy  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  he  published,  M&noires  pour 
'  sarvir  k  I'Histoire  naturelle  des  Animauz, 
pwt  in  1669,  and  complete  in  2  vols,  fol. 
1671-76,  with  fine  plates.    Du  Vemey 
nsisted  in  the  dissections  and  descrip- 
tions, which  were  finom  subjects  iiTthe 
royal  menagerie.     From  this  account  of 
his  labours  in  art  and  science,  it  appears 
that  Perrault  was  not  a  man  to  be  ren- 
dered ridiculous  and  contemptible  by  the 
petulance    of   wit;    and    Boileau,   who 
attempted  it,  has  injured  his  own  memory 
by  the  attack. 

PERRAULT,  (Charles,)  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1628,  and  educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  Beauvais.  He  discovered  early 
a  talent  for  versification,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion amused  himself  with  turning  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Mneid  into  burlesque. 
He  was  admitted  an  advocate,  and  pleaded 
two  causes  with  success.  But  he  quitted 
the  bar  at  the  instance  of  Colbert,  who 
appointed  him  secretary  to  a  small  aca- 
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demy  of  four  or  five  men  of  letters,  who 
assembled  at  his  house  twice  a-week. 
This  was  the  cradle  f)i  that  learned  society 
afterwards  called  The  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles  Lettres.  The  little 
academy  employed  itsdf  on  the  medals 
and  devices  required  firom  it  by  Colbert, 
in  the  king's  name ;  and  those  proposed 
by  Charles  Perrault  were  almost  always 

£  referred.  He  also  procured  the  esta- 
lishment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
When  Colbert  caused  a  fund  of  100,000 
livxes  to  be  set  apart  in  the  treasury,  for 
pensioning,  in  the  kmg*s  name,  the  most 
eminent  men  of  letters,  as  well  in  foreign 
countries  as  in  France,  its  distribution 
was  principally  confided  to  Perrault  He 
seems  to  nave  executed  his  trust  very 
honourably;  yet  the  list  of  pensions 
granted  in  France  was  far  from  being  a 
scale  of  relative  merit  The  esteem  of 
Colbert  for  Perrault  was  substantially 
proved  by  appointing  him  controller^ 
general  of  the  royal  buildings,  of  which 
he  was  himself  superintendent  During 
his  possession  of  tnis  office,  he  obtained 
the  establishment  of  the  Academies  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  The  French 
Academy  manifested  its  gratitude  for  his 
services,  bv  admitting  him  as  a  member 
in  November  1671.  The  wayward  and 
capricious  temper  of  Colbert  at  length 
eave  Perrault  a  distate  for  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  he  withdrew  to  a  house  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  St  Jacques,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  colleges,  which  he 
chose  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
the  education  of  his  two  sons.  Here  he 
passed  his  time  in  literary  leisure,  and  in 
writing.  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  the  Parall^le  des  Anciens 
et  des  Modemes,  Paris,  1688—1696,  4 
vols,  12mo,  wherein  he  extols  the  latter 
at  the  expense  of  the  former.  Such  an 
extravagant  opinion  was  hardly  worth 
serious  refutation;  vet  it  was  formally 
opposed  by  Boileau  m  his  Reflections  on 
Loneinus,  intended  as  an  answer  to  the 
Pariuldle,  and  this  literary  warfare  was 
prolonged  for  some  time.  Of  Perrault's 
work,  entitled,  Les  Hommes  lUustres  qui 
ont  paru  en  France  pendant  ce  Sidde, 
fol.,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1696, 
the  second  in  1701.  There  is  an  English 
translation  of  this  bv  Ozell,  1704-5, 
2  vols,  8vo.  The  number  of  lives  is  a 
hundred  and  two.  A  collection  of  his 
miscellaneous  pieces  in  verse  and  prose 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1676.  One  of  his 
most  interesting  literary  productions  is 
his  own  M^moires,  first  published  at 
Avignon,   in  1759.     He  died  in  1703. 
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He  published  in  1697,  under  the  namiB 
of  Perrault  d'Armancour,  his  infant  son ; 
his  Ck>ntes  des  F6e8,  which  contain  the 
nursery  itories  of  Cinderella,  &c.  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  classical  work  in 
that  branch  of  literature;  this  he  dedi- 
cated to  Mademoiselle. — He  had  two 
other  brothers :  Petbb,  who  was  receiver- 
general  of  the  finances,  and  published  a 
work,  De  I'Origine  des  Fontaines ;  and 
Nicholas,  who  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  died  in  1661.  He  wrote.  La 
Morale  des  Jesuites,  eztraite  fid^lement 
de  leurs  Livres. 

PERRENOT,  (Anthony,)  better 
known  by  the  name  of  cardinal  de  Gran- 
velle,  bom  1517,  at  Besan^on.  He  was 
made  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Besan^on, 
then  bishop  of  Arras,  in  which  character 
he  spoke  very  forcibly  at  the  council  of 
Trent  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age ; 
and  he  afterwards  served  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  in  several  embassies  to  France, 
England,  and  elsewhere.  That  prince 
had  so  great  an  esteem  for  him,  that,  on 
abdicating  the  empire,  he  recommended 
htm  to  his  son  Philip  II.  who  scarcely 
ever  took  any  step  without  his  advice. 
Granvelle  was  afterwards  appointed  the 
first  archbishop  of  Malines,  was  made 
cardinal  in  1561,  by  Pius  IV.,  and  at 
length  counsellor  to  Margaret  of  Parma, 
governess  of  the  Netherlands.  Philip  II. 
recalled  him  a  second  time  to  court,  and 
entrusted  him  with  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  He  died  at  Madrid 
in  1586. 

PERRIER,  (Francis,)  a  painter  and 
engraver,  was  bom  at  St  Jean  de  L6ne,  in 
Burgundy,  about  1590,  and  went  in  early 
life  to  nome,  where  he  studied  in  the 
school  of  Lanfranco.  He  returned  after 
several  years  to  France,  and  passed  some 
time  at  Lyons,  where  he  painted  a  set  of 
pictures  for  the  cloister  of  the  Carthu- 
sians. He  then  visited  Paris,  where 
Simon  Vouet  employed  him  in  painting 
the  chapel  of  the  chAteau  of  Chilly,  from 
his  design.  Findine  little  employment 
in  Paris,  he  returaed  to  Rome  in  1635, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  engraving 
the  principal  antique  statues  and  bas-re- 
liefs, and  executed  several  plates  after  the 
Italian  masters,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
designs.  After  the  death  of  Simon  Vouet, 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  1645,  when  he 
was  employed  to  paint  the  galleir  of  the 
Hdtel  de  la  Vrilli^re,  now  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  was  received  into  the  Aca- 
demy.    He  died  about  1650. 

PERRIER,  (Charles,)  or  DUPERIER, 
a  French  poet,  was  bora  at  Aix  in  Pro- 
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vence.  He  first  devoted  himself  to  Latin 
versification,  in  which  he  succeeded 
greatly;  and  he  boasted  of  having  formed 
the  celebrated  Santeuil.  They  quar- 
relled afterwards  from  poetic  jealousy, 
and  made  Menage  the  arbitrator  of  their 
differences ;  who,  however,  decided  in 
favour  of  Perrier,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
call  him  ''the  prince  of  lyric  poets." 
Perrier  afterwards  applied  himself  to 
French  poetry,  in  which  he. was  not  so 
successful,  though  he  took  Malherbe  for 
his  modeL  His  obtrusive  vanity,  which 
led  him  to  repeat  his  verses  to  idl  who 
came  near  him,  made  him  at  last  iusujH 
portable.  Finding  Boileau  one  day  at 
church,  he  insisted  upon  repeating  to  him 
an  ode  during  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
and  desired  his  opinion,  whether  or  no  it 
was  in  the  manner  of  Malherbe.  Pope'a 
lines,  <'No  place  so  sacred  from  such 
fops  is  barr'd,"  &c.  are  literally  a  trans- 
lation of  Boileau's  on  Perrier,  "  Gardes- 
Yous  d'imiter  ce  rimeur  fixrieux,"  &c.  In- 
different, however,  as  his  French  poetry 
was,  he  obtained  the  Academy  prise  two 
years  tc^ether,  in  1681  and  1682.  H« 
died  in  1692. 

PERRON,  (James  Davy  du,)  a  learned 
and  celebrated  cardinal^  was  descended 
from  two  ancient  and  noble  families  of 
Lower  Normandy,  which,  on  account  of 
their  adherence  to  the  Protestant  fiuth« 
had  fled  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  settied 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1556.  Till  he  was  ten  jean  of 
age,  his  father,  who  was  a  physician,  and 
possessed  considerable  learning,  under- 
took to  instruct  him  in  the  mathematics 
and  in  Latin.  At  this  period  of  his  life 
bis  parents  returned  with  their  family 
into  Normandy;  but  were  for  some  yean 
afterwards  driven  from  place  to  place  by 
persecution  and  the  civil  wars,  tfll  the 
Protestants  obtained  peace  from  Chailet 
IX.  During  this  time  youn?  Du  Perron 
applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  his 
studies,  that  he  taught  himself  Greek 
and  philosophy,  commencing  the  science 
last  mentioned  with  the  Logic  of  AristoUe. 
He  then  studied  the  orators  and  poets ; 
and  afterwards  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew.  In  1576  he  was  carried  to  tHe 
court  of  Henry  III.,  then  at  Blois,  where 
the  states  were  assembled,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  king,  as  a  young  man  of  ez- 
traordinarv  abilities.  Here  he  obtained 
such  celebrity  as  a  disputant,  that  no 
opponent  would  venture  to  enter  the  h'sta 
with  him.  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
states  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  mounted 
the  rostrum  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Att- 
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ratinaa,  in  the  habit  of  a  cavalier,  and 
field  public  conferences  upon  the  sciences. 
He  now  seems  to  have  entertained  a  dis- 
position towards  a  change  in  his  religious 
sentiments.  This  was  strengthened  by 
his  perasal  of  the  Siimma  of  Aquinas,  and 


covered  in  it  more  than  five  hundred 
errors  and  false  quotations.  This  proved 
the  occasion  of  a  conference  between  the 
two  disputants  at  Fontainbleau,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king ;  when  the  honours 
of  victory  were  awarded  to  each  of  the 


by  the  Intimate  friendship  which  he  culti-    opponents  bv    their  respective    parties, 
vated  with   Philip   Desportes,  abbot  of    Afterwards  the  king  made  M.  du  Perron 


Tiron,  who  made  him  nis  substitute  in 
the  office  of  reader  to  Henry  III.  He 
now  proceeded  to  the  study  of  the 
fathers,  particularly  of  the  works  of  St. 
Augustine;  and  he  soon  after  avowed 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
fiuth.  He  now  began  to  labour  assidu- 
ously for  the  conversion  of  others;  and 


grand  almoner  of  France,  and  in  1604 
translated  him  from  the  see  of  Evreux  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens.  In  the  same 
year  Clement  VIII.  conferred  on  him 
the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He  was  again 
sent  by  Henry  IV.  to  Rome,  where  he 
supported  the  elections  of  Leo  XI.  and 
Paul  v.,  and  assisted  at  the  congregation 


this  even  before  he  had  embraced  the    de  auxiliis ;  and  it  was  said  to  £e  ciiieily 
ecclesiastical  profession.    In  1586  he  was    owin^  to  his  advice  that  the  poue  last 


selected  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration 
for  the  poet  Konsard ;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  king  appointed  him  to  pay  a 
similar  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Afterwards  he 
wrote,  by  his  majesty's  command,  A 
Comparison  of  moral  and  theological 
Virtues;  and  two  Discourses,  one  con- 


mentioned  resolved  to  leave  undecided 
the  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Dominicans  concerning  Grace.  Upon 
Du  Perron's  return  to  France,  at  the  re- 

Juest  of  the  king,  he  wrote  a  Reply  to 
ames  I.  of  England's  letter  concerning 
differences  in  religion,  which  that  prince 
sent  to  Henry.    Some  time  afterwards  he 


ceming  the  soul,  and  the  other  upon  self-    was  sent  a  thurd  time  to  Rome,  together 

knowledge,  which  he  pronounced  before    """'^  — ''~~^  ^'  ' ^-- -i^ 

that  prince.  He  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  king  when  his  majesty  afterwards 
saaembled  the  states  of  the  kingdom  at 
Blois;  and  after  the  murder  of  Henry 
III.  he  went  to  reside  with  the  cardinal 
de  Bourbon.  His  Romish  biographers 
also  claim  for  liim  the  honour  of  having 


with  cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  dimrences  between  pope 
Paul  v.  and  the  republic'of  Venice  to  an 
amicable  termination.  After  the  assassi- 
nation of  Henry  IV.  Du  Perron  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  by  his  subserviency 
to  its  policy  excited  the  Indignation  and 


had  a  principal  share  in  the  conversion  of    hatred  of  the  friends  to  the  independence 
Henry  IV.,  upon  whom  he  waited  while         ' '"'  -  •     ^ 

he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Rouen ; 
and  he  fmlowed  him  to  Baantes,  where 
he  maintained  a  famous  dispute  with  four 
Ph>testant  divines.  Afterwards,  when 
the  king  was  resolved  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence about  religion  with  the  principal 
prelates  of  the  kingdom,  he  sent  for  Du 
Perron  to  assist  in  it;  and  as  he  was  then 
only  a  layman,  the  king  nominated  him 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Evreux,  that  he 
might  be  qualified  to  take  his  place 
among  them.  This  conference  was  held 
at  St.  Denis,  and  was  followed  by  the 
king's  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
He  was  next  sent,    together  with   M. 


and  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  He 
rendered  useless  the  arr^t  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  against  Bellarmine's  book, 
and  the  high  notions  of  papal  power 
maintained  in  it.  He  supported  the 
notion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and 
his  su{»eriority  over  a  general  council,  in 
a  thesis  which  he  held  in  1611  before 
the  pope's  nuncio.  He  convened  an 
assembly  of  his  suffragans  at  Paris,  in 
which  he  assumed  an  inquisitorial  autho- 
rity, and  passed  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  Edmund  Richer's  celebrated  trea- 
tise, Concerning  Ecclesiastical  and  Poli- 
tick Power.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
States-general  in  1614,  he  opposed,  under 


d'Ossat,  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  the  pretence  of  its  comprehending  points 
negotiating  the  king's  reconciliation  with  of  faith  with  which  a  secular  body  had  no 
that  see.    After  his  return  to  France  he 


body  had  no 

business  to  interfere,  a  motion  introduced 

Uhoured  ineffectually  to  convert  some  of   by  the  third  estate,  purporting,  that  the 


the  leading  Protestants  to  the  Romish 
faith,  and  ftequentiy  preached  and  wrote 
upon  the  points  in  controversy  between 
them  and  the  Papists.  Having  read 
M.  du  Plessis-Momay's  treatise,  On  the 
Eucharist,  he  pretended  that  he  had  dia- 
45 


inations  of  Henry  III.  and  IV. 
called  upon  all  good  Frenchmen  to  con- 
demn the  doctrine  which  permitted  the 
murder  of  tyrants,  and  gave  the  pope 
power  to  depose  kings,  and  to  absolve 
subjects  fh>m  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
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He  WM  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
assemhly  of  the  clergy,  held  at  Rouen  in 
1615,  and  pronounced  diMourses  before 
the  king,  at  the  commencement  and  cloee 
of  their  sessions,  which  were  much  ap- 
plauded. From  this  time  he  lived  chiefly 
m  retirement  at  Bagnolet,  employed  in 
putting  the  last  hand  to  his  worKs,  which 
were  printed  in  a  press  set  up'in  his  own 
house,  that  he  might  be  satisfied  of  their 
correctness,  by  carefully  revising  every 
sheet  before  it  was  worked  off.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1618,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  lively,  pene- 
trating genius,  and  a  prodigious  memory, 
had  studied  much,  and  was  well  versed 
in  antiquity,  sacred  and  profane ;  and  he 
well  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  fathers,  the  coun- 
cils, and  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  in 
refuting  or  perplexing  his  adversaries. 
He  deliverea  ms  sentiments  with  ease 
and  force,  and  wrote  purely  and  elo- 
quently. Hb  works,  which  were  printed 
separately  in  his  lifetime,  were  collected 
together  after  bis  death,  and  published  in 
3  vols,  foL  in  1622  and  1623.  In  the 
year  last  mentioned,  his  secretary,  Csesar 
ae  Ligni,  added  to  them  a  fourth  volume, 
comprising  his  embassies  and  negotia- 
tions, which  are  said  to  reflect  greater 
credit  on  his  eloquence  than  his  capacity 
for  diplomatic  agencies.  Some  years 
after  his  death,  a  volume  was  published 
under  the  title  of  Perroniana,  consisting 
of  thoughts,  maxims,  and  observations, 
relating  to  literature,  history,  &c  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order;  which  was  com- 
posed by  Christopher  du  Puy,  prior  of  the 
Carthusian  monastery  at  Rome,  and, 
among  some  good  things  worth  preserv- 
ing, contains  many  trifles  and  puerilities. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  however, 
in  l2mo. 

PERRONET,  (John  Rodolph,)  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
of  the  learned  societies  of  London  and 
Stockholm,  was  bom  at  Surdne,  near  Paris, 
in  1708.  •  In  1 747  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  director-general  of  bridges  and 
roads  in  France.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Debeausire,  and  for  his  services  was  re- 
warded with  the  order  of  St  Michael, 
and  became  inspector,  and  afterwards 
director,  of  the  school  of  engineers  at 
Paris.  The  bridges  of  Neuilli,  Mantes, 
Orleans,  Nemours,  Sainte  Maxence,  and 
Louis  XVI.  at  Paris,  were  constructed 
under  his  direction  ;  and  the  public 
roads  of  the  kingdom  were  improved  by 
his  judicious  plans.  To  him  also  is  due 
the  plan  of  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  He 
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died  in  1794.  He  published  a  Deaerlp- 
tion  of  the  BridfOi  which  he  had  erected, 
2  vols,  fbl.;  M^ohree  on  the  Method 
of  constructing  Grand  Arches  of  StoiM 
firom  200  to  600  feet,  over  Valleys, 
4to,  &c. 

PERROT,  (Sir  John,)  was  bom  of  a 
respectable  Pembrokeshire  family,  about 
1527.  Educated  for  the  services  of  dia 
court  in  the  house  of  the  marquis  of  Win- 
chester, he  quickly  became  one  of  tb« 
favourites  of  Edward  VI.,  and  wa»  made 
a  knight  of  the  Bath  at  his  coronation. 
Under  Mary  he  was  disgraced,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  his  life,  for  extend- 
ing his  protection  to  some  suspected  Pro- 
testants; but  in  the  next  reign  he  waa 
recalled  to  court,  and  sent  in  1572,  as 
president  of  Munster,  to  quell  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  He  also  distinguished  him- 
self, as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  a«unst  the 
meditated  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the 
Spaniards ;  but  when  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  in  1583,  he 
rendered  himself  very  unpopular  by  the 
severity  of  his  measures.  His  enemies 
had,  in  consequence,  sufficient  influence  to 
procure  his  recall,  and  in  1588  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  four  years  after  was  tried  for  high 
treason,  and  condemned.  His  services, 
however,  pleaded  so  strongly  in  his  favour 
with  Elizabeth,  that  she  respited  him. 
He  died  the  same  year  in  confinement. 

PERROT  D'ABLANCOURT,  (Nicho- 
las,)  a  French  writer,  celebrated  for  hia 
translations  of  the  classical  writers  of  anti- 
quity, was  born  of  a  Protestant  family  in 
1606,  at  Chalons-sui^Mame,  and  edu- 
cated at  Sedan,  and  at  Paris,  where,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  admitted  an 
advocate.  Through  the  persuasion  of  an 
uncle,  who  was  a  counsellor  in  parliament, 
he  solemnly  abjured  Calvinism  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  but  he  refused  to  enter  into 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  had  passed 
five  or  six  years  in  the  dissipation  com- 
mon to  youth,  when  serious  thoughts 
respecting  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  bred  occupied  his  mind,  and  he 
studied  controversial  points  with  a  Lu- 
theran divine  for  three  years.  The 
result  was,  that  he  renounced  his  new 
failh,  and  again  declared  himself  a  Pro- 
testant. He  now  retired  to  Leyden, 
where,  at  the  recommendation  of  Salma- 
sius,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew.  He  then  visited  England. 
After  a  time  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  frequented  the  polite  and  literary 
world.  7*he  French  Academy  admitted 
him  among  its  members  in  1627.    Re- 
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tiring  vith  hik  niter  to  kis  eatate  of 
AUaiMoitft^  he  peieed  the  rest  of  fak  lilb 
u]poB  it,  only  oocMionaOy  spending  the 
wmter  at  Pari%  for  the  purpoee  of  printiBg 
his  works.  After  severe  safierings  from 
the  stone  and  gravel,  which  he  bore  with 
patioice,  he  sunk  under  them  in  October 
1664,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  pub- 
lished versions  of  Minutius  Felix ;  four  of 
Cicero's  Qrati(ms  ;  Tacitus  ;  Lncian ; 
Xenophon's  Asabaais;  Arrian'a  History 
of  Alexander;  Cesar's  Commentaries; 
Thncydides  with  Xenophon's  Continu»* 
tion ;  the  Apophthegms  of  the  Ancients; 
Frotttinus  on  Stratagems;  and,  Marmora 
Description  of  Africa.  With  respect  to 
his  mode  of  translating,  he  adopted  .the 
splendid  buthasardous  principle  of  writing 
like  au  original  author,  with  all  the  free- 
dom and  boldness  of  expression  that  would 
have  been  expected  on  such  a  supposition* 
This  occasionally  led  him  to  great  devia- 
tions from  the  sense  of  his  originals,  so 
that  his  versions  acquired  the  title  of 
« belles  infid^les."  On  this  account,  aa 
weU  as  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the 
Fieoch  language  since  his  time,  they  are 
much  fallen  in  general  estimation.  It 
hss  already  been  remarked  that  he  had 
Btodied  Hebrew  at  Levden;  and  the 
Bible  was  one  of  the  books  on  which 
he  now  bestowed  the  closest  attention. 
He  readnt  with  all  the  commentators,, 
aad  was  well  acquainted  with  all  its  diffi- 
culties. With  several  other  eminent  men, 
he  thought  the  natural  aiguments  for  the 
immottSity  of  the  soul  were  defective^ 
and  relied  only  on  the  faith  inspired  by 
rerelation.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  a 
discourse  to  his  friend  ratni,  which  is 
published  in  the  works  of  the  latter.  He 
likewise  wrote  a  pre&ce  to  the  Honn£te 
Femme  of  Du  Boac 

PEERY,  (John,)  acaptain  in  the  navy, 
and  an  eminent  engineer,  was  recom- 
mended to  the  cxar  Peter  during  his 
abode  in  England,  to  assist  him  in  his 
favoarite  schemes  of  forming  a  navy,  and 
promoting  inland  navigation  withm  his 
dominions.  He  was  taken  into  the  czar's 
lerrice  in  1698,  at  a  liberal  salary,  and 
was  employed  in  effecting  a  junction  be* 
tween  the  waters  of  the  Don  and  Wolga, 
with  a  view  to  form  a  navigable  channel 
between  the  Black  and  Casnian  seas. 
The  czar's  ill  success  against  tne  Swedes 
at  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  discouragement,  caused  an  in- 
terruption of  the  work  in  1707;  and 
during  the  two  following  years  Perry  was 
engaged  in  refitting  the  ships  at  Voronetz, 
and  making  navigable  the  river  of  that 
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name.  Like  moat  of  the  foreigners  whom 
the  esar'a  offers  drew  into  Russia,  he  ex- 
perienced many  disappointments  respect- 
ing the  recompense  of  bis  labours,  and 
finally  was  indebted  to  the  protection  of 
Mr.  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador, 
for  the  privilege  of  quitting  the  country 
in  1712.  After  his  return  ne  published, 
The  State  of  Russia,  8vo,  with  a  map  of 
the  cxar*s  dominions,  1716.  In  1721  he 
was  employed  in  stopping  the  alarming 
breach  of  the  embankment  of  the  Thames 
at  Dagenham,  in  Essex,  about  three  milea 
below  Woolwich,  which  he  successfully 
performed,  and  of  which  be  published  an 
Account  in  1721,  8vo.  He  was  also  con- 
sulted about  improving  the  harbour  of 
Dublin,  and  printed  an  Answer  to  some 
objections  made  to  his  plan.  He  was 
likewise  consulted  respecting  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour  of  Dover.  He  died 
in  1733. 

PERRY,  (James,)  a  miscellaneous 
writer  and  journalist,  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen in  1756,  and  educated  at  the  high 
school^  and  at  Marischal  college,  in  that 
city,  and  studied  for  the  Scottish  bar. 
Hia  father  failing  in  business  in  1774,  he 
proceeded  first  to  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
wards to  Manchester,  where  he  became 
a  clerk  to  Mr  Dinwiddle,  a  manufacturer, 
with  whom  he  remained  two  years.  In 
the  beginning  of  1777  be  came  to  London, 
and  soon  after  was  retained  by  Messrs. 
Richardson  and  Urquhart  as  a  writer  in 
the  General  Advertiser,  and  the  London 
Evening  Post,  in  which  capacity  he  re- 
ported the  memorable  trials  of  admirals 
Keppel  and  Palliser,  sending  up  from 
Portsmouth  daily,  and  unassistea,  eight 
columns  of  proceedings  taken  by  him  in 
court.  In  1782  he  pxojected,  and  was 
the  first  editor  of,  the  European  Magazine, 
which  situation  be  quitted  in  little  more 
than  a  year  for  that  of  editor  of  the 
Gazetteer.  In  conducting  this  journal, 
he  had  the  merit  of  suggesting  an  im- 

Srovement  in  the  manner  of  reporting  the 
ebates  in  parliament,  by  substituting  the 
employment  of  a  succession  of  reporters 
for  that  of  a  single  one.  By  these  means 
he  completely  superseded  Mr.  WoodfalFs 
reports  m  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  paper 
which  he  afterwards  purchased,  and  earned 
on  as  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  He  died 
in  1821. 

PERSEUS,  the  last  king  of  MaceJon, 
was  a  natural  son  of  Philip  V.  He  had 
a  younger  brother,  Demetrius,  who  was 
the  offspring  of  a  legitimate  marriage, 
and  who,  besides  possessing  various  popu- 
lar qualities,  was  more  generally  esteemed 
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than  himself.  Demetrius  had  been  given 
by  his  father,  after  an  unsuccessful  war, 
as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans,  and  had  re- 
ceived most  of  his  education  at  Rome. 
Perseus  regarded  him  with  jealousy,  and 
employed  every  art  to  render  him  sus- 
pected by  his  father.  Philip's  continued 
enmity  to  the  Romans  gave  Perseus  a 

Seat  advantage  in  his  attempts,  since 
emetrius  did  not  conceal  his  predilection 
for  that  people.  The  difference  between 
the  brothers  at  length  broke  out  into  open 
hostility,  and  Perseus  falsely  accused  De- 
metrius of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life. 
In  consequence  Demetrius  was  put  under 
arrest,  and  by  his  father's  orders  was 
poisoned.  Philip  at  length  discovered 
the  fraud  that  had  been  practised  upon 
him,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  in- 
dignation, resolved  to  exclude  Perseus 
and  appoint  his  cousin  Anti^onus  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown ;  but  he  died  before 
he  had  prepared  matters  for  such  a  change. 
Perseus  came  to  the  throne  b.c.  179. 
Misunderstandings  soon  arose  between 
him  and  the  Romans,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  a  war  he  sedulously  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Greek  states  and  the 
neighbouring  princes.  He  also  made 
ample  provision  of  money  and  military 
stores,  and  kept  on  foot  a  numerous 
and  well  disciplined  army.  With  these 
measures  of  policy,  however,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  join  base  and  treacherous 
attempts  against  his  enemies.  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  his  hereditary  enemy, 
and  who  had  made  complaints  against 
him  before  the  Roman  senate,  having 
paid  a  visit  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  was 
attacked  by  assassins  on  his  return,  and 
left  for  dead.  This  villany  was  traced  to 
Perseus,  who  was  soon  afterwards  accused 
of  a  plot  for  poisoning  the  principal  per- 
sons in  Rome  who  opposed  the  Macedo- 
nian interest.  To  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors who  charged  him  with  these  crimes 
he  gave  such  an  answer,  that  they  left  his 
kingdom,  and  every  thing  tended  to 
immediate  hostilities.  Perseus  still  nego- 
tiated for  peace,  but  was  haughtily 
answered,  that  he  might  treat  wim  the 
consul  who  would  shortly  arrive  in  his 
kingdom  with  an  army.  When  the  war 
was  declared,  (b.c.  172,)  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  finer  army  than  had  been 
seen  in  Macedon  since  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  marched  into 
Thessaly.  Licinius,  on  arriving  in  Thes- 
saly,  (B.C.  171,)  met  the  army  of  Perseus 
on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus;  but  only 
partial  engagements  took  place ;  in  one 
of  which  the  Roman  cavalry  was  defeated, 
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but  in  another  it  had  the  advantage;  after 
which  both  armies  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  following  year  seems  to 
have  been  spent  by  both  parties  in  pre- 
parations and  desultory  engagements. 
The  exactiona  of  the  Roman  prsetors, 
Lucretius  and  Hortensius,  excited  in 
several  of  the  Grecian  cities  a  feeling 
favourable  to  Perseus.  .  In  the  next  year 
(b.c.  169)  the  new  consul,  Q.  Marcius, 
came  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
against  Perseus.  He  entered  Macedonia 
unopposed,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  Dium ;  but  findinff  it  difficult  to 
get  supplies  for  his  army,  he  withdrew  to 
the  frontiers  of  Thessuy,  retaining  pos- 
session, however,  of  the  strong  defile  of 
Dium,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
of  Macedonia  on  that  side.  On  this 
occasion,  Polybius,  with  others  of  his 
countrymen,  1>eing  sent  by  the  Achseans 
to  ofier  their  assistance  to  the  consul,  re- 
mained some  time  with  the  Roman  army. 
In  the  following  year  Paulus  ^milius 
was  sent  to  command  the  army  against 
Macedonia.  He  passed  the  mountains 
from  Thessaly,  and  advanced  to  Pydna, 
where  he  met  Perseus.  The  Romans 
found  means  to  break  through  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  and  a  frightful  confusion 
and  butchery  followed,  in  which  20,000 
Macedonians  are  said  to  have  been  slain. 
This  battle  was  decisive ;  all  Macedonia 
submitted  to  the  Romans.  Perseus  fled, 
almost  alone,  without  waiting  for  the  end 
of  the  battle.  He  went  first  to  Pella,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
Thence  he  retreated  to  Amphipous, 
whence  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  which  was  regarded 
as  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  Doubting 
his  safety  there,  he  hired  a  mariner  of 
Crete  to  carry  him  with  his  fSunily  and 
treasures  to  uiat  island ;  but  the  man, 
having  got  the  monev  on  board,  set  sail, 
and  left  Perseus,  after  wandering  all 
night,  to  regain  tlie  temple.  At  last, 
seeing  all  hope  of  escape  cut  off,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Octavius,  the  Roman 
admiral,  who  conveyed  him  to  the  camp 
of  ^milius,  who  reproached  him  severely, 
but  afterwards  treated  him  with  much 
kindness.  He  was,  however,  reserved, 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  victor.  He 
was  compelled  to*  walk  in  the  procession, 
clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  followed  by 
his  two  sons,  his  infant  daughter,  theur 
attendants,  and  the  principal  Macedonian 
nobles.  At  length,  the  Roman  senate 
was  shamed  into  a  better  treatment  of 
their  captive,  and  he  was  sent  to  Alba. 
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in  the  moantdiis  of  the  Marsi,  with  bi« 
■00  AlezandeTy  the  other  aon  being  dead. 
Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  termi- 
nation of  his  life,  which  some  ascribe  to 
the  cruelty  of  his  keeper,  others  to  natural 
disease.  He  died  about  two  years  after 
being  led  in  triumph,  and  in  him  ended 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  had  sub- 
sisted &r  upwards  of  600  yean.  His 
son  Alexander  was  placed  with  a  me- 
chanic, a  worker  in  wood,  became  ince* 
nious  in  his  occupation,  and  was  fin«ly 
promoted  to  be  a  scribe,  or  writer,  to  the 
municipality  of  Alba. 

PERSIUS,  (Aulus  Pershis  Flaccus,)  a 
Roman  satirist,  bom  at  Volterra,  in  Tus* 
caoy,  A.D  34.  His  family  was  of  eques- 
trian rank,  and  he  studied  at  Rome  under 
the  grammarian  Rhennius  Palsmon,  the 
rhetorician  Viiginius  Flaccus,  and  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Anna;us  Comutus,  in 
whose  school  Lucan  was  his  fellow  disci- 
j^e.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
dght,  or  thirty,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
friend  and  preceptor  Comutus  his  library 
of  700  volumes,  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money;  but  the  philosopher  accepted 
only  the  books,  and  divided  the  money 
among  the  sisters  of  Persius.  These  are 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  which  are  chiefly 
derived  from  a  brief  notice  of  him  ascribed 
to  Suetonius.  As  a  poet,  Persius  is  only 
known  by  kis  Satires,  six  in  number, 
(with  a  short  prologue,)  which  were  in 
high  reputation  amone  his  countrymen ; 
for  both  Martial  and  Quintilian  mention 
the  applause  he  acquired  by  his  single 
"book.^'  They  are  of  the  grave  and 
tententiotts  kind,   chiefly  turning  upon 

7 id  of  general  morals.  The  philosophy 
his  excellent  preceptor,  Comutus,  to 
whom  one  of  them  is  dedicated,  has  given 
them  an  elevation  and  purity  of  senti- 
ment, which  in  some  parts  places  them  in 
the  iirst  rank  of  monl  poetry ;  hut  their 
obscnrity  almost  destroys  the  pleasure  of 
a  pemsaL  This  majr  undoubtedly  be 
partly  ascribed  to  our  mcapacity  of  enter- 
ing mto  many  allusions  to  persons  and 
things  which  would  be  plain  enough  to 
hb  contemporaries,  but  it  is  also  to  be 
imnuted  to  his  harsh  and  abrapt  style, 
snd  extreme  conciseness.  Persius  is 
generally  edited  with  JuvenaL  Isaac 
Cssanbon  is  his  best  commentator;  his 
editions  are  Paris,  1605,  and  London, 
1647,  8vo.  The  notes  of  Bond,  1631, 
snd  of  Rbnig,  1803,  are  valuable.  There 
are  En^ish  versions  by  Hdkday,  Dryden, 
Brewster,  Sheridan,  Sir  WUliam  Drum- 
mond,  and  Giflbrd. 
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PERTINAX,  (Publius  Helvius,) 
Roman  emperor  after  Commodus,  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  a.d.  126,  at 
Villa  Martis,  near  Alba  Pompeia,  now 
Alba,  in  the  duchy  of  Montferrat.  His 
lather  was  a  freedman,  by  occupation  a 
maker  of  charcoal,  an  important  article 
of  fuel  in  Italy  even  at  die  present  day ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  humble  condi- 
tion, he  eave  his  son  a  good  education, 
placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Sulpicius 
Apollinaris,  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
often  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius.  The 
youn^  man  first  employed  himself  in 
teachmg  grammar;  but,  dissatisfied  with 
a  sphere  that  gave  but  slender  profits, 
and  no  hope  of  advancement,  he  entered 
the  army,  and  served  as  a  common 
soldier  in  Syria.  He  next  obtained  the 
rank  of  centurion ;  and,  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Parthian  and  Ger- 
man wars,  and  recovered  Rhsstia  and 
Noricum  in  one  campaign,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  consulate.  On  the  rebel- 
lion of  Avidius  Cassius  in  Syria,  Pertinax 
was  sent  against  him;  and  after  the  death 
of  that  leader  he  was  recalled  to  guard 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  command 
the  army  in  Illyricnm.  The  government 
of  Mcesia  and  Dacia  was  then  committed 
to  him,  and  finally  that  of  Syria,  which 
he  held  till  the  accession  of  Commodus 
in  180.  Upon  that  event  he  returned  to 
Rome,  whence  he  was  banished  by  Pe- 
rennis,  the  all-powerful  prsetorian  prefect, 
to  his  native  proviqce  of  Liguria,  where 
he  passed  three  years  of  that  dissolute 
reign  in  retirement  During  this  period 
he  embellished  his  native  place  with 
several  elegant  buildings;  but  he  per- 
mitted his  father's  dweUing  and  shop  in 
the  midst  of  them  to  remain  imaltere<L  as 
a  memorial  of  his  humble  origin.  After 
the  fall  of  Perennis,  Pertinax  was  sent 
into  Britain.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
was  appointed  to  the  important  trust  of 
superintending  the  supply  of  Rome  with 
provisions.  He  was  afterwards  made 
proconsul  of  Africa,  consul  a  second  time, 
and  governor  of  Rome.  Pertinax  was  in 
possession  of  this  last  office  when  the 
monstrous  tvrannv  and  extravagance  of 
Commodus  brought  his  detestable  reign 
to  an  end,  on  the  last  night  of  192.  To 
Pertinax  the  vacant  throne  was  ofiered 
by  the  prastorian  prefect  Laetus,  and  the 
chamberlain  Eclectus,  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  he  accepted.  H e  then  repaired 
to  the  palace,  where  he  gave  a  banquet 
to  the  magistrates  and  principal  senators, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom.  Tlie 
hi4V>rian  Dion  Casshis  was  among  the 
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guests.  Pertinax  recalled  those  who  bad 
been  exiled  for  treason  under  Commodus. 
But  his  attempts  to  restore  discipline  in 
the  army  alienated  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
license  under  the  reign  of  his  predecessor. 
He  found  the  treasury  nearly  empty,  and 
was  pressed  to  raise  the  sum  for  the 
donative  to  the  soldiery.  This  he  effected 
by  no  extortion  on  individuals,  but  by  a 

{mblic  sale  of  all  the  articles  of  prodigal 
uxury  which  he  found  in  the  palace.  He 
himself  adopted  a  fru^  mode  of  living, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  abolish  many 
oppressive  taxes;  and  he  showed  his 
personal  disregard  of  wealth  by  declaring 
that  he  would  accept  of  no  legacies  from 
|>ersons  who  left  children  or  other  lawful 
neirs.  But  a  mutinous  spirit  among  the 
Praetorian  guards  was  fostered  by  the 
praefect  Laetus ;  and  at  length  a  body  of 
300  of  them  had  the  audacity  to  leave  the 
camp,  and  proceed  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  with  drawn  swords  to  the  palace, 
which  they  entered  without  opposition, 
tl\  the  emperor's  officers  making  their 
escape  when  they  appeared.  Pertinax 
rejected  the  counsel  of  his  friends  to  con- 
ceal himself,  as  unworthy  of  his  station, 
and  resolved  to  meet  them.  Unexpectedly 
appearing  before  them  with  a  serene  and 
intrepid  air,  he  expostulated  with  them 
upon  their  conduct,  and  made  such  an 
impression  upon  them,  that  they  began 
to  sheath  their  swords.  At  this  critical 
moment,  a  ferocious  Tungtian  soldier 
threw  his  javelin  at  the  emperor's  breast, 
crying,  '*The  soldiers  send  you  this;" 
and  the  emotion  of  respect  being  tlius 
dissolved,  the  rest  rushed  in,  and  dis- 
patched him  with  many  wounds.  When 
he  saw  that  his  fate  was  inevitable,  he 
wrapped  his  head  in  his  toga,  and,  invok- 
ing Jupiter  the  Avenger,  fell  without  a 
struggle.  This  event  took  place  on 
March  28,  193,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  Pertinax's  age,  after  he  had  reigned 
only  eighty-seven  days. 

PERUGINO,  (Pietro.)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  whose  family  name  was 
Vanucci,  Was  bom  at  Citta  della  Pieve, 
near  Perugia,  in  1446.  His  parents,  who 
were  extremely  poor,  placed  nim  with  an 
obscure  painter  at  Perugia,  by  whom  he 
was  taught  the  elements  of  design.  By 
what  masters  he  was  subsequently  in- 
structed is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty. 
Vasari  says  that  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Andrea  Verocchio,  the  master  of  Lorenzo 
di  Credi  and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He 
first  distinguished  himself  by  an  admirable 
pictulre,  which  he  painted  m  1485  for  the 
SO 


church  of  S.  Chiara,  at  Florence,  repre- 
senting a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  with  a 
Virgin,  St.  John,  and  other  figures.  The 
reputation  which  he  thus  acquired  in- 
duced Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  at  that  time 
desirous  of  ornamenting  the  Sistina,  to 
invite  him  to  Rome,  where  he  executed 
several  considerable  designs  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  of  which  one  of  &e  most  admired 
is  his  representation  of  Christ  giving  the 
Keys  to  St  Peter;  this  is  now  in  the 
Pitti  Palace.  In  the  Albani  Palace  at 
Rome  is  one  of  his  best  pictures,  painted 
in  1480— nan  Infant  Christ,  with  the 
Virgin,  and  Angels.  On  his  return  to 
Florence,  where  Michael  Angelo  was  at 
that  time  in  high  esteem,  he  quarrelled 
with  that  great  man  out  of  envy,  for 
which  he  was  so  severely  satirized  by  the 
poets  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  to  his 
native  place.  Although  the  style  of 
Perugino  retains  somewhat  of  the  drynesa 
and  crudity  which  prevailed  before  him, 
his  works  claim  our  esteem  for  the  pre- 
cision with  which  he  imitated  nature,  the 
simplicity  of  his  compositions,  and  a  cer- 
tain grace  which  distinguishes  his  form» 
from  those  of  his  contemporaries,  partis 
cularly  in  his  female  figures,  in  which  we 
discover  the  serm  of  that  transcendent 
beauty,  which  afterwards  characterised 
the  productions  of  Raffaelle,  his  illustrious 
disciple.  He  was  little  acquainted,  how- 
ever, with  aerial  perspective,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro. In  his  frescos  he  discovered  more 
fertility  of  invention,  and  more  delicacy 
and  harmony  in  his  colouring,  than  in  his 
pictures.  Of  these  the  principal  are  in 
the  Sala  del  Cambio,  at  Perugia,  repre-. 
senting  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  these  he  executed  in  1500. 
Of  his  cabinet  pictures  one  of  the  most 
esteemed,  representing  the  Hely  Family, 
is  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Pietro, 
at  Perugia.  He  died  of  cliagrin,  at  having 
been  robbed  of  a  sum  of  money,  in  1524. 
PERUZZI,  (Baldassare,)  called  Bal- 
DASSARB  DA  SiENNA,  ttu  architect  and 
painter,  was  bom  in  1481  at  Accajano, 
in  the  diocese  of  VoUerra,  whither  his 
father  Antonio  had  removed,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dvil  dissensions  which  agitated 
Florence.  A  few  years  afterwarcb  Vol- 
terra  itself  was  besieged  and  sacked,  and 
Antonio  fled  to  Sienna,  where  the  family 
lived  in  reduced  circumstances,  having 
lost  nearly  ai\  their  property.  On  his 
father's  death  Baldassare  determined  to 
apply  himself  to, painting,  which  he  did 
with  so  much  assiduity,  both  from  his 
natural  inclination  ana  from  his  wish  to 
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aid  hk  mother  and  nster,  that  be  made 
extraordinary  progress.  After  executing 
some  subjects  m  a  cbapel  at  Volterra,  he 
accompanied  a  painter  of  that  city,  named 
PSero,  to  Rome,  where  the  latter  was 
employed  by  Alexander  VI.  He  formed 
an  aequaintance  with  Rafiaelle,  whose 
style  he  admired  and  imitated,  particu- 
lairly  in  his  works  in  fresco.  In  his 
Judgment  of  Paris,  in  the  Castello  di 
fielcarov  and  in  his  picture  of  the  Sibyl's 
Prediction  to  Augortns,  at  Fonte  Giusta, 
at  Sienna,  he  has  shown  a  divine  enthu* 
siasm,  which,  according  to  Lanxi,  neither 
Rafiaelle  himself,  in  treating  the  same 
subject,  nor  Ouido,  nor  Guerdno,  who 
have  painted  so  many  admirable  Sibyls, 
eoidd  nave  surpassed.  In  his  celebrated 
fresco  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
in  La  Madonna  della  Pace,  at  Rome,  he 
has  shown  himself  a  perfect  master  of 
the  delineation  of  the  Passions;  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  architecture  is  hardly 
to  be  equalled:  this  admirable  produc- 
tion was  a  faTourite  study  of  Annibale 
Caracci.  His  altar-pieces  in  oil  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  But  the  branch  in  which 
he  excelled  was  perspective  and  archi- 
tectural views,  which  he  represented  with 
such  fidelity  and  precision,  and  with  so 
judicious  a  management  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro, aa  to  become  perfect  illusion.  He 
was  also  celebrated  for  ornamenting  the 
exteriors  of  the  palaces  at  Rome  and 
Sienna  with  sacrifices,  bacehan  alien  sub- 
jects, battles,  &c.  in  imitation  of  the 
antiipie  bassi-rilievi,  which  was  afterwards 
practised  by  Polidore  Caravaggio,  and 
Maturino,  with  such  success.  One  of  his 
most  admired  works  at  Rome,  is  at  the 
Famesina,  in  the  apartment  where  is  the 
celebrated  Galatea,  by  Rafiaelle,  in  which 
he  has  represented  the  Hutory  of  Perseus, 
embellished  with  ornaments,  in  imitation 
of  stucco,  so  admirably  executed,  that  it 
is  reported  that  Titian  himself  was  de- 
ceived by  them,  and  coidd  only  be  con- 
vinced of  the  deception  by  changing  the 
point  of  view.  He  was  iho  one  of  the 
most  eminent  architects  of  his  time,  and 
is  said  to  have  received  tome  instruction 
from  Bramante,  the  friend  of  Rafiaelle. 
He  designed  many  elegant  facades  at 
Rome ;  and  he  gave  proof  of  his  superior 
abiUty  in  the  Palaxio  Massimi,  one  of 
the  most  original  and  tasteful  structures 
of  its  class  in  that  city,  A  minute 
description  of  thb  noble  edifice  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1818,  by  Suys  «nd 
Haudebourt,  with  outline  engrarings. 
He  made  a  design  for  St  Peter's  at  Rome, 
on  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  which,  had 
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it  been  carried  into  efiect,  would  havr 
exhibited  a  structure  superior  to  the  pre- 
sent one.  He  was  appointed  architect  of 
that  colossal  pile.  I'he  life  of  thb  great 
artist  was  a  continued  series  of  misfortune 
and  injustice.  The  ofispring  of  indigence 
and  obscurity,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
means  of  prosecuting  his  studies  with 
effect ;  constrained  to  work  for  a  miser- 
able stipend  at  Sienna  and  Bologna; 
plundered  of  the  little  he  had  saved  at 
the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  constable 
Bourbon ;  and  finally  cut  ofi*  in  the  prime 
of  life  by  poison  administered  by  the 
jealousy  of  a  rival.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1536,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rotunda, 
near  the  tomb  of  Rafiaelle.  Peruxsi  is 
said  to  have  engraved  on  wood;  and 
Papillon  says  that  he  wrote  a  Treatise  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  and  a  Com- 
mentary upon  Vitruvius,  which  he  in- 
tended to  embellish  with  engravings  on 
wood;  but  he  died  before  it  was  ready 
for  publication. 

PESCE,  (Nicola,  or  Cola,)  a  famous 
Sicilian  swimmer  and  diver,  who  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. His  name  was  Nicholas,  and  he 
was  sumamed  Pesce,  *'the  Fish,"  on 
account  of  his  expertness  in  diving.  It 
is  said  that  he  could  remain  longer  under 
water  than  any  other  person  on  record. 
It  is  reported  that  Frederic  f  I.,  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  once  induced  him  to 
dive  into  the  sea  ofi*  the  Point  of  Faro 
(where  the  current  forms  a  whirlpool 
known  by  the  name  of  Charybdis)  bv 
throwing  a  golden  cup  into  the  sea,  which 
Pesce,  mer  remaining  for  a  considerable 
time  under  water,  brought  up ;  the  king 
thereupon  added  a  purse  of  sold  as  a 
ffift  Pesce  once  more  plungea  in ;  but 
he  never  rose  again.  We  know  now  that 
the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  is  not  so 
fearful  as  it  was  once  represented  to  be, 
and  that  at  times  there  is  very  little 
agitation  in  the  water. 

PESELLI,  (Francesco  PeselloJ  a 
painter,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1380, 
and  became  a  disciple  of  Andrea  del 
Castagno,  whose  style  and  manner  he  imi- 
tated. He  was  fond  of  painting  animals, 
studying  every  species  ailter  nature  with 
singular  care;  and  that  he  might  be  able 
to  represent  them  after  the  life  with 
greater  exactness,  he  constantly  keot  a 
variety  under  hb  own  roof  to  serve  nim 
as  models.  He  also  painted  hbtorical 
subjects,  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil ;  and 
he  finished  several  fine  designs  for  the 
chapels  and  palaces  at  Florence.  The 
principal  of  his  works  in  that  line  was 
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the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  which  is  still 
kept  in  the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence. 
He  died  in  1457,  of  erief  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  his  son — 'Francbsco,  calleJ^ 
by  way  of  distinction,  PeselHno.  He 
gave  proofs  of  risine  talents  in  a  set  of 
frescos  representing  the  lives  of  St  Cosmo, 
St.  Damiano,  St  Antonio,  and  St.  Fran- 
cesco; but  died  young,  in  1457. 

PESSELIER,  (Charles  Stephen,)meni- 
ber  of  the  academies  of  Nancy,  of  Amiens, 
Rouen,  and  Angers,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1712.  His  parents  wished  to  educate 
him  for  the  taw;  but  such  was  his 
partiality  for  literature  and  poetry,  that 
his  leisure  hours  were  assiduously  devoted 
to  the  muses.  He  was  united  with  Lalle- 
mand  in  the  management  of  the  finances 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  plans  he  pro- 
posed were  applauded  by  the  French 
ministry.  His  extreme  application  to 
financial  affiiirs  proved  too  powerful  for 
his  delicate  constitution,  and  he  fell  a 
victim  to  excessive  mental  fatigue  on  the 
a4th  of  April,  1763.  He  wrote,  Ecole 
du  Temps,  a  comedy;  Esope  auPamasse, 
a  comedy ;  La  Mascarade  du  Pamasse, 
a  comedy  in  one  act ;  Letters  on  Educa- 
tion, 2  vols,  12mo ;  General  Idea  of  the 
Finances,  fol.  1759;  Doubts  addressed 
to  the  Author  of  Theory  of  Taxation, 
12mo ;  Fables,  after  La  Fontaine's  man- 
ner. See. 

PESTALOZZI,  or  PES  TALUZ,  (John 
Henry,)  a  distinguished  philanthropist, 
and  inventor  of  a  new  mode  of  instruction 
for  youth,  bom  at  Zurich  in  1745.  He 
appfied  himself  successively  to  the  study 
of  the  languages,  theology,  and  juris- 
prudence; but  at  length  the  perusal  of 
Rousseau's  Emile  directed  his  attention 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  education, 
and  especially  to  the  mental  improve- 
ment or  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
He  developed  his  ideas  m  a  fictitious 
narrative,  entitled,  Lienhard  and  Gertude, 
Leipsic,  1781 — 1787,  which  has  been 
translated  into  most  European  languages. 
Pestaloszi  was  powerfully  seconded  in  his 
philanthropic  projects  by  M.  Tschamer, 
bailli  of  Wildenstein,  a  rich  Swiss  pro- 

Erietor,  whose  character  he  has  traced  in 
is  romance  under  the  appellation  of 
Amer,  He  wrote  also,  Letters  on  the 
Education  of  the  Children  of  Indigent 
Parents ;  Reflections  on  the  Prosress  of 
Nature  in  the  Education  of  the  Human 
Snecies;  Images  for  my  Abecedary,  or 
Elements  of  I^gic  for  my  Use.  In  1799 
the  Helvetic  govemment  appointed  Pes- 
talozzi  director  of  an  orphan  house  at 
Stantx,  in  the  canton  of  Underwald;  and 
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on  the  dissolution  of  that  establishment, 
the  chAteau  of  Burgdorf,  four  leagues 
from  Beme,  was  granted  him,  where  he 
carried  on  his  plans  of  tuition.  '  The 
number  of  pupils  which  flocked  to  him 
induced  him  to  remove  his  seminary  to 
the  castle  of  Yverdun.  In  1808  the 
canton  of  Zurich  nominated  him  member 
of  the  Helvetic  Consulta,  summoned  by 
Buonaparte  to  Paris;  and  he  subsequently 
received  from  the  emperor  of  Russia  the 
order  of  St  Wladimir.  He  died  in  1827. 
PETAU,  (Denis,)  Lat  Petamut,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Oileans  in 
1583,  and  educated  at  Parts.  In  his 
nmeteenth  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  Bourges.  He 
entered  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two^  and  studied  tlieology  at 
Pont  k  Mousson.  He  afterwards  taught 
rhetoric  and  thecJogy  at  the  colleges  of 
Rheims,  La  Fl^he,  and  Paris.  In  1621 
he  succeeded  Fronton  du  Due  in  the  chair 
of  theology,  which  he  filled  with  distin- 

Siished  reputation  for  twenty-two  years, 
e  was  perfectly  versed  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  sciences ;  but  his  particular  stud^  was 
chronology,  and  it  is  unon  his  writing 
on  that  topic  that  his  literary  £ime  is 
chiefly  founded.  Declining  an  invitation 
to  Madrid  from  Philip  IV.,  and  to  Rome 
from  Urban  VIII.,  he  continued  to  live  in 
his  cell  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  where 
he  died  in  1852,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  been  a  great  mifierer 
from  the  stone,  so  that  he  regarded  death 
as  a  desirable  release.  The  writings  of 
Petau  are  numerous  and  various.  He 
appeared  as  a  translator  and  critical 
editor  in  his  Latin  versions  and  editions 
of  several  pieces  of  St.  Epiphanius,  of 
Synesius,  Tnemistius,  the  emperor  Julian, 
and  the  historical  abridgment  of  the 
Patriarch  Niceph orus.  He  exercised  him- 
self in  poetry  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  in  the  former  of  which 
he  gave  a  paraphrase  of  all  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles.  But  his  great  work  is  his 
De  DoctrinftTemporam,  2  vols,  fol.  1627; 
it  was  republished  with  considerable  addi- 
tions by  himself,  as  well  as  by  Hardouin 
and  others,  in  3  vols,  fol.  Antwerp,  1703; 
it  is  generally  accompanied  by  his  Urano- 
logia,  in  quo  Grseci  Auctores  varii  de 
SphaerA  ac  Sideribus  commentati  sunt, 
&c.  fol.  1630.  He  also  published,  R*- 
tionarium  Temporum,  2  vols,  8vo,  1652; 
this  is  an  abridgment  of  his  De  Doctrinft 
Tempomm,  with  an  abstract  of  general 
histo^;  of  the  various  editions  of  this 
useful  work,  the  best  is  reckoned  that  of 
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J.  Conrad  Rnngiiia^  2  toIs,  8vo^  Lugd. 
li.  1710;  PeriiontUB  published  an  edi- 
tion of  It,  with  a  continuation  down  to 
1715;  andy  Dc^^ata  Theolojpca,  3  vols, 
foL  1644—1650;  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Venice,  1 758, 7  vols,  fol.,  superintended 
by  Zaccaria,  with  dissertations^  notes, 
and  a  life  of  the  author.  The  work  ia 
highly  praised  by  Muratori.  PetaYiusalso 
wrote  a  dissertation  upon  Photinus,  De 
Photino  Hwetico;  and  a  tract  against 
Arnaud's  and  Nicole's  Fr6quente  Com- 
munion, under  the  title  of,  De  la  Penitence 
publique  et  de  la  Preparation  k  la  Com* 
raunion.  His  life  is  written  at  length 
by  Fadier  Oadin,  in  the  M6moires  de 
Niceron,  toL  xxxviL 

PETER,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  martjrro* 
l<>g7f  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  under 
the  instruction  of  Theonas,  the  bishop  of 
that  see,  whom  he  succeeded  in  300. 
"  He  was,"  says  Eusebius,  '*  a  most  ex- 
cellent teacher  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
—an  ornament  to  the  episcopal  character, 
both  for  the  holiness  of  his  life,  and  his 
laborious  application  in  studying  and 
explaining  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He 
governed  the  Church  three  years  before 
Uie  persecution.  The  rest  of  his  time  he 
passed  in  a  more  strict  and  mortified 
course  of  life,  but  without  neglecting  the 
rommon  goed  of  the  churches."  **  Witb> 
uut  any  crime  of  any  kind  laid  to  his 
charge,"  adds  the  same  writer,  *'  beyond 
all  expectation,  on  a  sudden,  for  no  other 
reason  bat  the  will  of  Maximin,  he  was 
taken  into  custody  and  beheaded."  His 
martyrdom  took  place  in  311.  He  had 
a  quarrel  with  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lyco- 
polls,  which  produced  a  long  schism  in 
the  Egyptian  church.  He  is  the  reputed 
author  of,  A  Book  on  Penance,  thirteen 
canons  of  which  are  inserted  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Collect 
Concil.  Some  fragments  also  of  another 
treatise  attributed  to  him,  Concerning  the 
Dirinity,  may  be  met  with  in  the  third 
and  fourth  Tolumes  of  the  same  collec- 
tion. 

PETER,  sumamed  Chiysologus,  a 
iamt  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  a  cele- 
brated Italian  prelate  in  the  fifUi  century, 
was  bom  at  Imola,  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  Forum  Comelii,  and 
was  elected  bishop  of  Ravenna  in  433, 
and  died  in  452.  His  eloquence  was 
greatly  admired ;  whence  he  had  the  sur- 
name of  Chrysologus.  What  remain  of 
his  Droducdons  consist  chiefly  of  Sermons, 
or  Homilies,  containing  short  explanations 
of  Dortions  of  the  Scriptures,  accompanied 
with  moral  reflections.  They  were  first 
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pinted,  to  the  number  of  176,  at  Cologne, 
m  1541.  Afterwards  they  underwent 
repeated  impressions  at  the  same  place, 
Antwerp,  Paris,  Lyons,  Venice,  and  Bo- 
logna, and  were  inserted  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  Six  others,  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  are  given  by  D' Acherv 
in  hb  Spicilegtum.  There  is  also  still 
extant,  A  Letter  to  Eutyches  the  Archi- 
mandrite, in  which  Peter  declares  aninst 
the  sentiments  of  that  monk,  and  ex- 
presses his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  patriarch  Flavianus.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Gerard 
Vosstus,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  The 
Works  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
Mentz,  1603. 

PETER  OF  SICILY,  so  called  from 
the  island  which  gave  him  birth,  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Basil,  who,  in  870,  sent  him  into  Armenia 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  exchanffo 
of  prisoners.  This  business,  which  he 
performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  enn 
peror,  having  occasioned  him  to  spend 
nearly  nine  months  at  Tibrica,  the  capital 
of  Armenia,  he  embraced  several  oppor- 
tunities of  holding  conferences  witn  the 
Paulicians,  a  branch  of  the  Manichseans, 
who  were  numerous  in  that  country,  and 
undertook  the  task  of  drawing  up,  in 
Greek,  A  History  of  the  Rise,  Frogress, 
and  Decline  of  that  sect  Part  of  it  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Father  Sirmond, 
and  inserted  by  Baronius  in  his  Annals. 
Afterwards  the  same  father  transmitted 
to  Ingolstadt  a  copjr  taken  bv  himself 
from  a  MS.  of  the  original  in  the  library 
at  the  Vatican,  where  a  Latin  version  of 
the  whole  was  completed  by  Matthew 
Rader,  a  Jesuit,  who  published  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  original,  in  1604,  in  4to, 
under  the  title  o^  Historia  de  vari&  et 
itolldA  Manichaeorum  Hsered,  &c. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT,  a  celebrated 
fanatic,  was  bom  in  the  eleventh  century 
at  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  of  a  good  family. 
He  entered  the  army,  and  served  under 
the  counts  of  Boulogne ;  but  having  im- 
bibed the  holy  seal  of  the  age,  he  quitted 
the  world,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life 
of  religious  solitude  and  austerity.  About 
1095  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  oppressions 
sustained  by  the  Christian  inhabitants, 
and  the  visitors  of  that  memorable  city. 
Upon  his  return  he  waited  upon  Urban 
11.,  who  received  him  as  one  who  had  a 
call  from  heaven,  and  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  in  his  design  of  endeavouring  to 
rouse  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  de* 
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liTer  the  holy  city  from  the  infidels ;  and 
Peter  immeaiateiy  set  out  on  his  travels 
as  a  missionary  through  the  provinces  of 
Italy  and  France.  He  rode  on  an  ass, 
his  head  and  feet  naked,  and  hearing  a 
weighty  crucifix ;  he  prayed  frequently, 
fed  on  hread  and  water,  gave  away  in 
alms  all  that  he  received,  and  by  his 
saintly  demeanour  and  fervid  address 
drew  innnmerahle  crowds  of  all  ranks  to 
listen  to  his  preaching.  Collecting  above 
60,000  persons,  in  which  number  both 
sexes  were  included,  from  the  borders  of 
France  and  Lorraine,  he  proceeded  with 
them  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  whilst  the  crusaders  of  better 
rank  and  appointment  waited  to  be  led  by 
Godfrey  of  jBouillon.  Their  progress  was 
marked  by  pillaee  and  disorders  of  all 
kinds,  and  oy  tne  massacre  of  all  the 
Jews  who  fell  in  their  way.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  the  fierce  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries rose  upon  them,  and  cut  them  off  in 
such  numbers,  tha^only  a  third  part,  with 
Peter  himself,  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
Thracian  mountains,  at  length  escaped  to 
Constantinople.  Almost  all  these  were 
afterwards  slain  by  the  Turks  in  the  plain 
of  Nice,  while  Peter  had  prudently  with- 
drawn from  the  camp,  and  remained  in 
the  Greek  capital.  He,  however,  accom- 
panied the  better  disciplined  army  of 
Godfrey,  and  was  nresent  at  the  siege  of 
Antioch  in  1097.  But  his  fanatical  ardoiu* 
seems  now  to  have  deserted  him;  for 
during  the  hardships  attending  that  en- 
terprise he  attempted  to  make  his  escape. 
He  was,  however,  brought  back  by  Tail- 
ored, who  obliged  him  to  swear  that  he 
would  never  desert  an  expedition  of  which 
he  was  the  first  mover.  He  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  on  which  account  he  has  ob- 
tained immortal  renown  from  the  muse 
of  Tasso.  After  the  capture  of  that  city 
he  was  appointed  by  the  patriarch,  during 
his  absence  in  Godfrey's  army,  to  act  as 
his  vicar -general.  Peter  died  the  7tb  of 
July,  11 15,  at  the  abbey  of  Neu-Moutier, 
near  Huy,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
PETER  MAURICE,  sumamed  the 
Venerable,  an  eminent  French  abbot, 
descended  from  the  counts  de  Mont- 
boissier,  a  noble  family  of  the  province 
of  Auvergne,  was  bom  in  1092,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  monastery  of  Cluni,  or  Clugny, 
the  principal  house  of  a  reformed  branch 
of  the  Benedictines.  He  was  made  abbot 
of  Cluni  in  1122,  and  at  the  same  time 
chosen  general  of  his  order.  He  after- 
wards employed  himself  in  writing  against 
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Peter  de  Bruys,  a  zealous  reformer,  who 
had  the  courage  to  endeavour  to  correct 
various  abuses  and  superstitions,  and  had 
many  followers  in  Languedoc,  Provence, 
and  Gascony.  In  1130  Innocent  II. 
paid  a  visit  to  Cluni,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained by  Peter  with  great  magnificence. 
An  intimate  friendship  subsist^  between 
him  and  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Gairvaux, 
notwithstanding  that  Peter  was  involved 
in  some  controversies  with  the  latter,  par- 
ticularly cenceming  the  observance  of  St. 
Benedict's  rules  relating  to  dress  and  food, 
which,  he  maintained,  were  violated  in 
the  institution  at  Chmi.  In  1140  he 
afforded  a  hospitable  asylum  to  the  cele- 
brated Abailard.  In  1150,  having  occa- 
sion to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  on  busi- 
ness relating  to  his  monastery,  he  was  re- 
ceived there  with  the  highest  honours  by 
Eugenius  III.  and  the  Roman  citizens. 
He  died  in  1156.  He  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Venerable  from  the  great  serious- 
ness and  gravity  of  his  demeanour.  He 
caused  the  Koran  to  be  translated  into 
Latin,  and  wrote  a  treatise  in  four  books 
against  the  Mahometans.  He  was  also 
the   author  of  several   other  polemical 

gieces,  against  the  Jews,  Petrobrusians, 
c.  and  various  miscellaneous  writings. 
His  works  were  first  published  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  in  1546 ;  and  alterwarda  at  Paris, 
with  the  notes  of  Duchesne  and  Marrier, 
in  1614.  The  edition  last  mentioned  has 
been  inserted  in  the  22d  vol.  of  the  Bibl. 
Patr.  Two  of  his  Letters,  not  before 
edited,  were  printed  by  father  Mabillon, 
in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Analecta;  and  a 
third  by  D'Achery,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his 
Spicileg. 

PETER  NOLASQUE,  a  saint  m  the 
Roman  calendar,  and  founder  of  the  order 
for  the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves 
from  the  power  of  the  infidels,  commonly 
called  the  Order  of  Mercy,  was  bom  in  the 
Lanragnais,  in  Languedoc,  about  1189. 
Having  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  aee,  he  attached  himself 
to  Simon,  count  de  Montfort,  who  placed 
him  in  tlie  service  of  James  knig  of 
Arragon,  under  whose  auspices  the  order 
was  established  in  1123,  >ntli  the'  title  of 
The  Confraternity  of  Mercy,  of  which 
Peter  Nolasque  was  appointed  the  first 
superior  general.  He  died  in  1256. 
His  order  was  approved  by  Gregory  IX. 
in  1230,  and  the  number  of  members 
rapidly  increased,  several  houses  being 
founded  in  France,  and  other  countries ; 
but  its  principal  establishments  have  al- 
ways been  in  Spain.  Peter  Nolasque  was 
canonized  by  urban  VII I.  in  1628. 
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PETER  OF  BLOIS,  Lat  Petnu  BU- 
•flint,  a  learned  ecclesiastical  writer  in 
the  twelfth  century,  was  instructed  in  the 
classics  and  polite  learning  at  Paris, 
whence  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  the  profi- 
ciency which  he  made  in  the  study  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  and  the  various 
branches  of  profane  literature.  He  then 
returned  to  France,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  of  divinity,  under  the 
instruetion  of  John  of  Salisbury,  bishop 
of  Cbartres.  In  1 167  he  travelled  into 
Sicily  with  Stephen,  son  of  the  count  of 
Perclie,  and  cousin  to  the  queen  of  that 
island,  where  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and 
afterwards  secretary,  to  William  II.  of 
Sicily.  When,  however,  Stephen,  who 
bad  been  made  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  archbishop  of  Palermo,  was 
sent  into  banishment,  Peter  was  involved 
in  bis  disgrace,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
take  reftige  in  his  native  eountiT.  Hence 
be  was  invited  into  England  by  Henry  II., 
at  whose  conrt  he  continued  for  some 
time,  and  was  nominated  archdeacon  of 
Bath.  He  next  entered  into  the  service 
of  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(the  successor  of  Thomas  k  Becket,)  who 
appointed  him  his  chancellor,  and  deputed 
hira  to  negotiate  business  of  importance 
relating  to  his  metropolitan  see,  with 
Henry  II.  and  Alexander  III.  and  Urban 
III.  After  the  death  of  Henry  he  re- 
sided for  a  time  at  the  court  of  queen 
Eleanor.  Late  in  life  he  was  deprived 
of  his  archdeaconry  of  Bath ;  though  he 
was  afterwards  in  some  degree  compen- 
sated for  his  loss  by  obtaming  that  of 
London.  He  died  in  1200.*  The  word 
Transubstantiation  is  said  to  have  been 
first  of  all  made  use  of  by  him  to  express 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist  The  most  con- 
siderable of  his  remains  consist  of  Letters, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  in  number, 
which  he  formed  into  a  collection  by  order 
of  Henry  II.  They  abound  in  quota- 
tions from  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  from 
ecclesiastieal  and  profane  writers.  There 
are  also  still  extant  several  sermons  of 
this  author,  and  various  treatises  which 
he  wrote  on  doctrinal  and  moral  topics. 
Peter  de  Goussainville  published  a  new 
edition  of  all  his  works,  1667,  fol.,  with 
notes  and  various  readings,  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the 
Bibl.  Patr.  '  A  work  of  his  on  canon  law 
and  process  has  lately  been  discovered, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Zeits- 
chrift  fiir  Geschichtliche  Rechtswissen- 
schaf^  vol.  viL  p.  207. 
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PETER,  sumamed  Comestor,  oi  the- 
Eater,  an  eminent  French  ecclesiastic  in 
the  twelfth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Troyes,  in  Champagne,  where  he  became 
canon,  and  subsequently  dean,  of  the 
cathedral.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
metropolitan  church.  Some  time  after  he 
entered  among  the  canons  regular  of  St 
Victor  at  Paris.  He  died  in  1198.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and,  what  reflects  credit 
on  his  memory,  had  the  courage  publicly 
to  condemn  some  of  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romish  church.  He  was 
the  author  of  Historise  Ecclesiasticss  Lib. 
XVI.,  containing  a  summary  of  sacred 
history,  from  the  oeginning  of  Genesis  to 
the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  inter- 
mixed with  numerous  passages  from  pro- 
fane history,  and  some  fabulous  narrations. 
It  was  first  published  at  Reutlingen,  in 
1473,  and  afterwards  underwent  repeated 
imoressions  at  Strasburg,  Basil,  Lyons, 
and  other  places.  He  also  wrote,  Sermons ; 
and  a  work  entitled.  Catena  Temporum, 
&c.,  consisting  of  an  indigested  compila- 
tion of  universal  history,  published  at 
Lubeck  in  1475,  in  2  vols,  fdl. ;  of  which 
a  French  translation  was  printed  at  Paris, 
in  1488,  in  2  vols,  folio,  under  the  title 
of,  Mer  des  Histoires. 

PETER  III.,  king  of  Arragon,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  bom  in  1 239,  succeeded 
bis  father,  James  I.,  in  12 76.  He  had 
married,  in  1262,  Constance,  daughter  of 
Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  whom  Charles  of 
Anjou  had  dethroned.  In  order  to  re- 
cover that  kingdom,  he  formed  the  deter- 
mination, in  concert  with  Giovanni  di 
Procida,  to  murder  all  the  French  in  the 
island.  This  horrid  massacre,  which  was 
perpetrated  on  Easter-Day,  1282,  and 
was  therefore  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
at  once  made  Peter  master  of  the  king- 
dom. But  Martin  IV.  excommunicated 
him,  together  with  all  the  Sicilians,  and 
laid  his  Spanish  dominions  under  the  same 
interdict  Peter  attempted  to  elude  the 
public  odium,  by  challenging  his  rival  to 
single  combat  at  Bourdeaux ;  but  he  bad 
not  the  courage  to  appear  on  the  day 
appointed.  He  died  at  Villa  Franca  de 
Panades,  on  the  10th  November,  1285, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Arragon  by  his  son,  Alfonso  III. 

PETER,  a  French  Cistercian  monk  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  belonging  to  the 
house  of  that  order  in  the  valley  of 
Cemay,  within  the  diocese  of  Paris,  was 
selected  to  accompany  his  abbot  Guy, 
who  was  one  of  the  twelve  dignitaries  of 
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that  class  whom  Innocent  III.  ordered  to 
join  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses 
in  Languedoc.  Having  been  au  eye* 
witness  of  the  barbarous  and  sanguinary 
proceedings  for  tlie  extirpation  of  those 
innocent  reformers,  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  pontiff  to  write  a  history  of 
that  war,  and  of  the  sect  against  which  it 
was  directed ;  this  was  prmted  in  Latin 
at  Troyes,  in  1615,  8vo;  and  is  inserted 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  de  Citeaux  de  D. 
Tissier.  A.  Frencn  translation  of  it  was 
published  at  Paris  by  Amaud  Sorbin,  in 
1659,  8vo. 

PETER,  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile, 
bom  at  Burgos  in  1334,  succeeded  his 
father  Alfonso  XI.  in  1350.  In  1353, 
at  the  instance  of  his  mother  and  of  Don 
Juan  de  Albuquerque,  her  favourite,  he 
married  Blanche,  daughter  of  Peter  I. 
due  de  Bourbon,  whom  he  soon  after 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Arevalo.  He 
then  married  Dofia  Juana,  widow  of  Don 
Diego  de  Haro,  and  sister  of  Don  Ferdi- 
nand de  Castro,  whom  he  quickly  repu- 
diated. He  was  led  to  this  misconduct 
by  his  passion  for  liis  mistress,  Dofia 
Maria  de  Padilla.  Blanche,  having  es- 
caped from  prison,  took  refuge  in  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo;  and  the  citizens, 
having  revolted  in  her  favour,  were  joined 
by  Enrique  de  Transtamare,  the  King's 
brother,  and  by  other  nobles.  But  Peter 
overpowered  his  opponents.  He  after- 
wards, with  the  assistance  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  defeated  Enrique,  supported 
by  Duguesclin,  at  Najera(3d  April,  1367) ; 
but  he  was  mortally  stabbed  in  a  scnfBe, 
on  the  23d  March,  1369,  by  hb  brother, 
who  succeeded  him  under  the  title  of 
Enrique  II. 

PETER  I.  suraamed  the  Great,  em- 
peror of  Russia,  third  son  of  the  czar 
Alexis  Michaelovitch,  was  bom  at  Mos- 
jcow  on  the  11th  of  July,  1672,  and  ou 
the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  czar 
Feodor,  or  Theodore,  in  1682,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  succession,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  brother  Iwan,  who  was  set  aside  on 
account  of  ill  health  and  weakness  of  in- 
tellect Soon  after,  a  mutiny  of  the 
strelitzes,  or  guards,  secretly  fomented, 
it  is  said,  by  the  princess  Sophia,  the 
sister  of  Iwan  and  Peter,  effected  a  revo- 
lution at  court  by  massacring  the  Naris- 
kins,  Peter's  maternal  kindred,  and  their 
adherents  ;  and  after  much  bloodshed 
and  threats  of  a  civil  war,  the  two  princes 
were  nominated  joint  czars,  under  the 
regency  of  Sophia,  who  associated  prince 
Galitzin  with  her  in  the  government 
Iwan  was  a  mere  cypher,  and  died  in 
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1696 ;  but  Peter  early  displayed  a  spirit 
which  showed  that  he  was  not  formed  to 
be  under  control.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  ^ew  dissatisOed  with  the  mle  of 
Sophia,  who,  with  considerable  ^ilities, 
displayed  great  ambition.  He  married, 
against  her  will,  in  his  eighteenth  Year, 
a  daughter  of  the  boyar  Feodor  Abraham- 
avitz,  and  claimed  a  seat  at  the  council 
board,  from  which,  on  account  of  violent 
altercations  between  them,  she  procured 
his  exclusion ;  and  an  open  ropture  was 
the  consequence.  Peter  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  confining  his  sister  in  a  convent 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  where  she  died 
in  1704.  Galitzin  was  banidied  to  Arch- 
angel, and  Peter  assumed  the  reins  of 
ffovemment  in  1689.  His  education  had 
been  neglected,  his  temper  was  impetuousy 
and  his  habits  were  sensual.  But  he 
appears  early  to  have  had  ideas  of  Uiose 
state  reforms,  of  which  former  soTereigns 
of  Russia,  and  especiaUy  his  father,  had 

given  examples.  He  had  already,  with 
le  assistance  of  his  favourite,  Le  Fort, 
been  employed  at  his  seat  of  Preobrazinski 
in  training  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the 
German  or  foreign  discipline.  He  now 
also  began  to  duplay  an  attachment  to 
maritime  affiurs.  His  fondness  for  navi- 
gation u  dated  from  1691,  when  acci- 
dentally taking  notice  of  a  small  vessel 
on  the  river  which  mns  through  Moscow, 
and  bein^  informed  that  it  was  of  foreign 
constmcbon,  he  caused  it  to  be  repaired 
by  a  Dutch  shipwright  He  learnt  to 
manage  her  himself,  and  afterwards  had 
severu  small  vessels  built,  with  which  he 
made  excursions  on  the  lake  of  Perislaf. 
The  passion  for  sailing  giuned  so  much 
upon  him,  that  in  1693  he  went  to  Arch- 
angel, and  took  a  short  voyage  on  the 
White  Sea,  attended  by  all  tne  merchant 
ships  in  that  harbour ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  spent  several  months  in  similar 
expeditions.  He  also  sent  a  number  of 
young  Russians  to  Venice,  Leghorn,  and 
Holland,  to  leara  the  art  of  ship-building. 
In  1696  he  captured  Azoff^  and  he  caused 
his  army  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Moscow,  in  which  his  generals  and  ad- 
miral took  the  precedence  over  himself  as 
well  as  over  the  principal  nobility.  Sen- 
sible of  his  own  deficiencies,  he  now  re- 
solved to  travel  for  his  improvement ;  and 
in  1697  he  accompanied,  incognito,  an 
embassy  to  Holland.  At  Amsterdam  he 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Admiralty 
^ard,  in  order  to  survey  all  that  was  pass- 
ing in  that  scene  of  business.  In  the  di»- 
guise  of  a  Dutch  skipper,  under  the  name 
of  Fieter  Timmennan,  he  went  to   the 
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famous  ship-building  village  of  Saardam, 
where  he  worked  as  a  common  carpenter 
and  blacksmith,   clad   and  fed  like  his 
feilow-labourers.     He  spent  much  time 
in  sailing  on  Uie  Zuyder  Zee,  and  with 
his  own  hands  made  a  bowsprit  for  his 
yacht;  he  also  assisted  at  rope-making, 
Ndl-makinff,  and  smiths'  work.    A  oar  of 
Iron  which  he  foreed  at  Olonetz  some 
years  later,  with  his  own  mark  stamped 
upon  it,  b  preserved  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at   Petersburg.     He  did  not, 
howoTer,  confine  himself  to  the  mechanic 
arts.     He  often  went  to  Amsterdam  to 
attend  the  anatomical  lectures  of   the 
celebrated    Ruysch.     He    also    studied 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  |^eo- 
graphy.      In  January  1698  he  visited 
England,   where    he    was    treated  with 
poliUc  attention   by  William  III.     He 
took  lodgings  at  the  Ring's  yard  in  Dept- 
ford,  and  continued  to  devote  his  time 
principally   to    obtaining  instruction  in 
naval  aflbirs.  The  manjuis  of  Carmarthen 
was  appointed  by  the  king  to  attend  upon 
the  czar,  and  they  are  reported  to  have 
passed  their  nights  togetner  in  drinking 
pepper  and  brandy.      After  his    day^ 
work  he  and  his  companions  were  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  to  a  public  house  near 
Tower-hill,  to  smoke  and  drink  beer  and 
brandy.    The  house  still  bears  the  sign 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia.     At  his  departure 
the  king  made  him*  the  wellnudged  pre- 
sent of  a  fine  yacht,  comj^etely  equipped, 
in  which  he  returned  to  Holland.  Thence 
he  proceeded  with  his  ambassadors  to 
Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
military  discipline  of  the  emperor's  army, 
then  considered  the  best  in  Europe.   The 
return  of  the  czar  to  his  own  country  was 
hastened  by  the  ne«rs  of  a  formidable  re- 
bellion which  had  broken  out  among  the 
strelitses,  fomented  by  some  of  the  old 
nobility  and  clenry.    The  rebels   were 
met  by  a  body  of  troops  under  general 
Gordon,  whom  the  czar  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  leave  at  Moscow,  with  4000 
of  his  guards,  and  who,  on  their  persisting 
in  their  resolution  of  advancing  to  the 
capital^  attacked  them,  killed  many  in  the 
field,  and  made  the  rest  prisoners.    Peter 
unexpectedly  appeared  at  Moscow,  after 
an  aosence  of  seventeen  months.    His 
first  care  was  to  inquire  into  and  ounish 
the  rebels;  and  this  he  performea  with 
the  most  unrelenting  severity.   The  body 
of  strelitzes  was  broken,  and  the  very 
name  abolished.    New  regiments  were 
formed,  after  the  German  model ;  and  the 
dress  and  discipline  of  the  other  troops  of 
Europe  were  introduced  into  the  Russian 
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army.  The  Russian  year  had  hitherto 
begun  in  September;  Peter  removed  it 
to  the  first  of  January ;  but  the  calendar 
of  that  country  has  not  to  this  dav  received 
the  new  style.  He  also  instituted  the  order 
of  St  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  Russia. 
In  1700  he  entered  into  a  defensive 
league  with  Poland  and  Denmark  against 
the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII. 
Peter's  motive  in  taking  a  part  in  it  was 
to  recover  the  provinces  of  Ingria  and 
Carelia,  which  had  formerlv  belonged  to 
Russia.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  a 
large  army,  with  which  he  laid  siege  to 
Narva.  Charles  hastened  to  its  relief 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  and  totally 
defeated  his  antagonist,  (Nov.  19, 1700.) 
Peter  was  not  to  be  dispirited  by  a  failure. 
He  melted  down  the  great  bells  of  his 
churches  to  repair  his  lost  artillery ;  and 
he  exerted  himself  with  vigour  to  recruit 
and  discipline  his  troops.  In  1702  the 
Russian  army,  under  Scherematoff,  had 
g^ned  a  complete  victory  over  an  infe 
rior  force  of  Swedes,  and  immediately 
after  took  the  town  of  Marienburg.  After 
various  actions  with  different  success,  the 
Russians  gained  a  footing  in  Ingria  and 
Livonia,  and  became  masters  of  the  river 
Neva.  The  place  where  that  river  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  appeared  to  Peter  a 

E roper  spot  for  a  port,  oy  means  of  which 
e  might  obtain  a  share  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Baltic.  A  morass  surrounded  with 
forests,  in  the  60th  de^ee  of  north  lati- 
tude, was  the  uninviting  site  which  he 
chose  for  a  new  capital  The  first  erec- 
tion was  a  fortress  on  an  island,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  was  laid  in  May  1703. 
A  hut  for  his  own  residence  on  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  a  larger  wooden  house  for 
his  favourite,  Menzikoff,  and  an  inn, 
were  the  first  buildings  of  Petersburg; 
and  in  less  than  nine  years  from  these 
rude  commencements  the  seat  of  empire 
was  transferred  thither  from  Moscow! 
In  1704  the  czar  in  person  took  Narva 
by  assault  In  1708  Charles  XII.,  whose 
avowed  aim  was  the  dethronement  of  the 
czar,  advanced  to  Grodno.  He  then 
pushed  forwards  towards  the  Dnieper, 
and  gave  the  Russians  a  defeat,  in  which, 
however,  they  stood  seven  charges  before 
they  broke,  so  much  were  they  improved 
by  practice  and  discipline.  Charles  crossed 
the  Dnieper,  and  marched  to  meet  the 
cossack  Mazeppa  in  the  Ukraine.  In 
the  mean  time  nis  general,  Lewenhaupt, 
was  leading  an  army  from  Livonia  to 
reinforce  him.  Peter  in  person  attacked 
Lewenhaupt  at  Lesnau  with  a  force  not 
much  superior  in  number,  and,  aftev  a 
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'^esfterate  conflict  of  tliree  days,  took  or 
destroyed  half  his  army.  This  success 
was  the  prelude  of  the  great  victory  at 
Pultowa,  (27th  Juue,  1709,)  which  entirely 
defeated  all  the  designs  of  the  Swedish 
.king,  annihilated  his  army,  and  made  him 
an  exile  among  the  Turks.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  victory  of  Pultowa,  Peter 
.was  enabled  to  secure  the  possession  of 
Livonia  and  Ingria,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  part  of  Pomerania  and  Fin- 
land ;  but  the  intrigues  of  Charles  XII. 
at  the  Turkish  court  at  last  prevailed 
upon  the  Ottomans  to  break  the  truce,  and 
in  1711  they  declared  war  against  Russia. 
During  the  course  of  it,  Cantemir,  prince 
:of  Walachia,  having  made  an  alliance 
.with  the  czar,  the  latter  joined  him  at 
Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia.  The 
grand  vizier,  with  a  greatly  superior 
army,  advanced  against  him  as  he  lay 
entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  liis  lines.  Failing 
in  tiiis  attempt,  he  resolved  to  reduce  the 
Russians  by  cutting  off  their  supplies  of 
provision ;  and  he  would  certainly  have 
brought  the  czar  to  a  surrender,  with  all 
his  army,  had  not  means  been  found  to 
induce  him  to  enter  into  an  accommo- 
dation. A  principal  instrument  in  this 
negotiation,  which  freed  the  czar  from 
the  most  perplexing  situation  in  which  he 
had  ever  found  himself,  was  a  woman 
whom,  from  the  lowest  origin,  he  had 
raised  to  be  the  partner  of  his  bed,  and 
to  whom  he  was  now  privately  married. 
This  was  the  empress  Catharine  I.,  origi- 
-nally  the  wife  of  a  Livonian  sergeant  in 
the  Swedish  service,  who  had  fallen  at 
the  siege  of  Marienburg.  General  Bauer 
took  compassion  on  her,  and  received  her 
into  his  house.  Some  time  after,  Menzikoff 
being  struck  by  her  beauty,  she  was 
tran^erred  to  him,  and  remained  his 
mistress  till  1704,  when,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  she  became  the 
mistress  of  Peter,  and  gained  his  affec- 
tions so  entirely,  that  he  married  her,  first 
privately,  and  afterwards  publicly.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  immediatelv 
afterwards  to  the  war  in  Turkey,  whicd 
liad  just  broken  out.  On  this  occasion, 
after  three  days'  action,  the  situation  of 
the  army  became  desperate,  when  Catha- 
rine, unknown  to  her  husband,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  grand  vizier,  with  a  present 
of  all  the  plate  and  jewels  she  could  col> 
lect  in  the  camp.  After  some  delay  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  by  which 
Peter  gave  up  the  towns  of  Azoph  and 
Taganrog,  and  the  vizier  supplied  the 
Russian  army  with  provisions.  Peter 
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rewarded  his  wife's  sendees  in  this  im* 
portant  instance  by  a  public  declaration 
of  marriage  in  the  following  year  (17ih 
March,  171 1)>  He  afterwards  visitvd 
Carlsbad,  whence  he  went  to  Dresden. 
Thence  he  repaired  to  Petersburg,  where 
he  solemnized  anew  his  marriage  with 
Catharine  with  great  pomp.  Peter  now 
determined  to  strip  Sweden  of  every  place 
which  could  be  an  annoyance  to  his  new 
capital;  and  before  the  close  of  1713 
Stralsund  was  the  only  spot  in  Pomerania 
remaining  to  the  Swedes;  and  it  was  soon 
taken  by  Menzikoff.  Peter  next  made 
himself  master  of  Abo  and  the  whole 
coast  of  Finland.  The  library  of  Abo 
was  transferred  to  Petersburg,  and  was 
the  foundation  of  the  present  library  of 
that  city.  Peter  afterwards  defeated  the 
Swedish  fleet  in  a  naval  engagement,  and 
instituted  the  female  order  of  St.  Catlia- 
rine  on  the  occasion,  in  honour  of  the 
czarina,  who  aloner  could  bestow  it  With 
her  he  made  a  tour  through  Europe  in 
1716.  While  he  was  at  Copenhagen,  an 
English  and  a  Dutch  squadron  arrived : 
Peter  proposed  that  the  four  fleets  should 
unite,  and  proceed  to  sea  in  search  of  the 
Swedish  fleet:  the  chief  command  was 
given  to  the  czar,  who  declared  the 
moment  in  which  he  hoisted  his  standard 
to  be  the  proudest  of  his  life.  He  next 
went  to  Lubeck,  where  he  had  an  inter- 
view yrith  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  then 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time.  He  now  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  mag- 
nificence. Soon  after  his  return  a  domes- 
tic event  took  place,  which  was  one  of 
the  calamities  of  Peter's  reign,  and  has 
left  a  stain  on  his  memory.  His  son 
Alexis,  bom  in  1690,  was  the  sole  off- 

Sring  of  his  first  marriage  with  Eudocia 
ipookin.  The  education  of  this  prince 
was  much  neglected ;  and  he  was  chiefly 
left  to  the  tuition  of  ignorant  priests,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  all  the  vulgar  preju- 
dices of  their  station,  with  a  rooted  aver- 
sion to  his  father's  improvements.  As 
he  grew  up  he  contracted  habits  of  in- 
temperance and  gross  debauchery,  with 
a  fondness  for  the  lowest  company.  His 
father  seems  never  to  have  felt  any  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  treated  him  with  a 
harshness  that  rendered  him  always 
uneasy  in  his  presence.  Alexis  mar- 
ried an  amiable  woman,  whom  he  made 
wretched  by  his  brutality :  she  died  soon 
after,  (1715,)  leaving  him  a  son,  Peter 
Alexovitz,  afterwards  Peter  II.  While 
yet  grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Peter  remonstrated  with  his  son. 
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who  «tUl  pnnued  hit  vidout  coanec 
Peter,  therefore,  forced  him,  on  the  14th 
Feb.  1718,  to  agn  and  ewear  to  a  deed 
wholly  renouncing  the  sncceuion  to  the 
crown.  On  this  occasion  he  made  some 
disdoanres,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  try  him  by  the  great  officers  of  state, 
the  judges,  and  the  bishops,  who  unani- 
mously condemned  him  to  death.  On 
the  day  of  his  condemnation  he  was 
seized  with  a  Tiolent  illness,  which  ter- 
minated in  two  days,  on  the  7th  July, 
171 8.  The  death  of  the  kinf  of  Sweden 
in  1718,  and  the  arrest  of  his  minister 
Goertx,  obliged  the  czar  to  continue  the 
war  against  that  country  without  allies. 
A  rupture  ensued  between  Russia  and 
England,  which  last  power  sent  a  fleet 
into  the  Baltic.  At  length,  however, 
peace  was  concluded  with  Sweden,  under 
the  mediation  of  France,  in  1721,  and 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Carelia  remained 
to  Russia.  On  this  occasion,  the  senate 
of  diat  country  requested  the  czar  to 
accept  the  title  of  "  Peter  the  Great, 
father  of  his  country,  and  emperor  of  all 
the  Ruasias;"  and  his  imperial  title  was 
soon  after  recognised  by  all  the  European 
states  except  Denmark.  By  himself 
and  his  generals  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  ports  of  Derbend,  Terki,  and  Baku, 
and  of  the  provinces  of  Daeestan  and 
Shirvan.  He  also  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Persian  sovereign,  hy  whicn 
Derbend,  Baku,  and  the  provinces  of 
Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Asterbau,  were 
ceded  to  Russia  in  perpetuity.  His  empire 
being  now  entirely  at  peace,  and  some  of 
his  great  schemes  brought  to  maturity,  be 
thought  proper  to  give  a  public  demon- 
stration of  his  affection  and  gratitude  to 
his  beloved  Catharine,  by  the  august  cere- 
monial of  placing  upon  her  head  with  his 
own  hanos  the  imperial  crown.  Tliis 
coronation  took  place  at  Moscow  in  May 
1724,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  has 
by  many  been  considered  as  preparing 
the  nation  to  receive  her  for  its  sovereign 
in  case  of  his  death.  He  had  undergone 
a  severe  attack  of  illness  some  time  before 
this  period,  the  effects  of  which  seem 
never  entirely  to  have  left  him.  His  acti- 
vity, however,  was  still  unremitted ;  and 
he  was  particularly  assiduous  in  forming 
useful  and  ornamental  establishments  for 
hb  new  capital,  one  of  which  was  an 
Academy  ot  ScieQces.  A  cold  which  he 
caught  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
waters,  brought  on  a  strangury,  attended 
with  an  iii£immation  of  the  bladder, 
which,  after  extreme  pain,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  28th  Jan.  1725,  in  the  fiity- 
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third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Catharine,  whom  Menzikoff  caused  to 
be  proclaimed  empress  immediately  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  This  great 
prince  was  of  a  lofty  stature,  and  of  a 
eomnuuiding  but  rude  and  ferocious  coun- 
tenance. His  gestures  were  quick  and 
impatient,  his  speech  fluent  and  animated. 
His  manners  were  gross  and  unculti- 
▼ated ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  attempts 
to  civilize  his  nation,  he  himself  remained 
a  semi-barbarian. 

PETER  11.  emperor  of  Russia,  son 
of  Alexis  Petrowitz,  was  declared  grand 
duke  of  Russia  in  1726,  and  the  next 
year  succeeded  the  empress  Catharine, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  prominent 
feature  of  his  reign  is  the  banishment 
into  Siberia  of  the  great  favourite  and 
minister^  Menzikoff.  The  emperor  died 
of  the  small-pox  in  1738. 

PETER  111.  emperor  of  Russia,  bom 
in  1728,  was  the  son  of  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  Charles 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  He 
was  nominated  grand  duke  of  Russia,  and 
successor  to  the  crown,  by  his  aunt  the 
empress  Elizabeth,  in  1742,  after  having 
conformed  to  the  Greek  church;  and 
in  1745  he  espoused  Sophia  Augusta, 
princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  who  took  the 
name  of  Catharine.  Peter  had  received 
a  bad  education,  and  was  estranged  by 
Elizabeth  from  public  affairs.  Being 
therefore  a  prey  to  idleness,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  trifling  pursuits,  and  indulged 
in  low  sensualities.  Elizabeth,  urged 
by  the  chancellor  Bestuchef,  was  nearly 
persuaded  to  set  him  aside  firom  the 
succession:  she  did  not,  however,  per- 
severe in  this  intention ;  and  on  her 
death,  in  December  1761,  Peter  ascended 
the  throne  without  opposition.  The 
first  actions  of  his  reign  showed  him, 
in  the  midst  of  follies  and  caprices,  to  be 
possessed  of  Immane  and  enlarged  senti- 
ments. He  abolished  the  dreadful  secret 
state-inquisition,  annulled  several  tyran- 
nical nrerogatives  of  the  crown-officers, 
and  formed  a  plan  for  correcting  the 
abuses  in  the  courts  of  judicature.  He 
freed  the  nobles  from  the  obligation  of 
serving  in  the  army,  and  permitted  them 
to  travel  abroad  without  ]>articular  license. 
An  extravagant  admiration  of  the  great 
Frederic  of  Prussia  was  one  of  his  pas- 
sions ;  and  he  immediately  not  only  put 
an  end  to  all  hostilities  between  the  two 
nations,  but  engaged  as  an  ally  to  the 
Prussian  monarch.  He  offended  the 
Greek  clergy  by  secularizing  several  mo- 
nasteries, and  seizing  their  estates,  and 
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by  vhowing  a  contempt  fur  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  that  church,  and  a  prefer^ 
ence  to  those  of  the  Lutherans,  in  which 
he  had  been  educated.  But  his  conduct 
to  the  empress  Catharine  was  that  which 
especially  nastened  his  ruin.  He  had  fre- 
quently treated  her  with  great  indi^ity ; 
but  at  length  he  openly  avowed  an  inten- 
tion of  arresting  ana  repudiating  her, 
setting  aside  her  son,  the  grand  duke  Paul, 
from  uie  succession,  as  not  being  his,  and 
marrying  his  mistress,  the  countess  of 
Woronsoff.  His  spirited  empress,  how- 
ever, took  advantage  of  his  timidity  and 
irresolution,  and  deposed  him.  He  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Robscha,  a  small 
palace  at  some  distance  from  Petersburg, 
where,  on  July  6,  1762,  his  death  was 
publicly  announced  from  a  hemorrhoidal 
colic.  It  is  now  kuown  that  he  was  mur- 
dered, and  l^at  Alexis  Orloff  was  chief 
perpetrator  of  the  deed.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  after  reigning  about 
half  ayear. 

PETER  LOMBARD.  See  Lombaed. 

PETER  MARTYR.    See  MaaTTa. 

PETER  D'OSMA,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  at  Salamanca,  who 
may  be  said  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the 
reformation,  inasmuch  as  he  preached  and 
wrote  affainst  the  doctrines  and  the  infalli* 
bility  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  ordered  his  writings  to 
be  burnt ;  and  the  pope  confirmed  the 
senfeuce  in  1479. 

PETERBOROUGH,    (Lord.)      See 

MOEDAUNT. 

PETERS,  (Gerard,)  a  pamter,  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1580,  and  received  his 
first  instruction  in  desifi:n  from  an  emi- 
nent glass  painter,  named  James  Lenards, 
who,  perceiving  in  his  pupil  an  uncom- 
mon genius  for  the  art,  advised  him  to 
fut  himself  under  a  more  able  master, 
[e  consequently  became  a  disciple  of  Cor- 
nelius Comelisz,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  five  years,  and,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  that  master,  visited  Italy  in  search 
of  improvement.  After  a  residence  of 
some  years  at  Rome,  he  returned  to 
Holland,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  his  time. 

PETERS,  (Hugh,)  a  noted  fanatic, 
was  bom  in  1599  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall, 
and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, from  which  he  was  expelled  for 
irregularity.  He  next  became  an  actor, 
and  acquired  some  celebrity  in  low  and 
bufibon  characters;  and  he  was  after- 
wards ordained  by  bishop  Mouutam,  and 
obtained  the  lectureship  of  St  Sepulchre's, 
in  London.  An  intrigue  with  a  married 
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woman  drove  him  frtmi  England,  and 
after  joining  the  Independents  atRottei^ 
dam,  he  passed  to  North  America ;  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  he 
returned  to  England.  His  turbulent 
spirit  quickly  engaged  him  in  the  cause 
of  the  parliament,  whose  interests  he 
greatly  and  powerfully  promoted  in  the 
pulpit  by  his  vehement  eloquence  and 
vulear  buffoonery.  He  was  so  malignant 
agamst  Charles  I.,  and  so  instrumental 
to  his  condemnation,  that  at  the  restora- 
tion he  was  excepted  from  the  act  of 
pardon,  and  was  hanged  and  quartered 
in  1660. 

PETERS,  (Hugh,)  an  English  Jesuit, 
known  in  hbtory  as  the  friend  and  con- 
fessor of  James  FI.  His  advice  contri- 
buted much  to  the  rash  measures  which 
rendered  the  monarch  so  unpopular,  and 
which  at  last  hastened  his  mm, 

PETERS,  (Francis  Lucas,)  a  painter, 
bom  at  Mechlin  in  1606,  was  the  son  of 
an  obscure  painter,  from  whom  he  learned 
the  elements  of  design;  but  he  afterwards 
studied  in  the  school  of  Gerard  Seghers. 
He  did  not,  however,  follow  the  stvle  of 
that  eminent  master,  but  abandoned  his- 
torical painting  to  devote  himself  to  land- 
scapes, which  he  painted  in  a  pleasing 
style,  and  decorated  them  with  figures 
correctly  drawn,  and  touched  with  neat- 
ness and  spirit  He  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  tne  archduke  Leopold,  in  whose 
employment  he  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life     He  died  at  Brussels  in  1654. 

PETERS,(Bonaventura,)  an  eminent 
painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1614. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  he'  was  in- 
stracted  in  the  art,  but  he  distinguished 
himself  as  the  most  celebrated  painter  of 
marines  and  sea- storms  of  his  time.  His 
pictures  of  tempests  and  hurricanes  are 
faithful  and  impressive  representations  of 
the  horrors  cf  shinwreck.  The  lowering 
sky,  the  awful  ana  terrific  agitation  of  the 
waters,  the  lightning's  glare,  the  alarm 
and  movement  of  the  mariners,  the  ves- 
sels dashed  to  pieces  on  the  craggy  shore, 
or  swallowed  up  in  the  devouring  deep, 
are  described  with  a  fidelity  and  feelings 
which  prove  that  he  must  have  frequentfy 
witnessed  these  disastrous  scenes,  to  en- 
able him  to  delineate  them  with  a  pre- 
cision so  affecting.  He  was  not  less 
successful  in  his  representations  of  the 
sea  in  a  calm,  with  fishing  boats  at  anchor ; 
or  views  of  the  Scheldt,  with  vessels  sail- 
ing under  an  easy  breese ;  in  which  he 
exhibits  a  freshness  of  atmosphere,  and  a 
transparent  purity  of  colour,  that  are 
admirable.     His   best  works  are  justly 
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held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  Flanders ; 
and  if  his  pictures  are  not  more  duly  ap- 
preciated m  tliis  country}  it  is  because 
rery  inferior  ]froductions  are  continually 
attrihated  to  him,  which  are  erery  way  un- 
worthy of  his  estimable  talenta.     He  died 
in  1 652,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  aff  e. 
PETERS,  (John,)  a  painter,  was  the 
brother  and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  and 
was   bom    at  Antwerp    m   1625.     He 
painted  simQar  subjects  to  those  so  ad- 
mirably treated  by  his  brother,  though  in 
general  his  works  are  very  inferior  to 
those  of  Bonarentura.     He  sometimes 
painted  combats  at  sea,  in  which  he  showed 
great  ingenuity  in  the  composition,  and 
nil  smaU  figures  are  correctly  and  spirit- 
edly drawn.     He  also  drew  views  of  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  fortified  cities,  on  the 
bulks  of  rivers,  which  he  designed  after 
nature,  generally  making  an  agreeable 
choice,  and  finishing  them  with  remark- 
able neatness.    Though  his  colouring  is 
clear  and  transparent,  and  his  pencilHng 
delicate  and  neat,  he  is  very  unequal  to 
his  brother  in  grandeur  of  efiect,  and  in 
his  judicious  management  of  the  chiaro- 
icuro.    He  died  in  1677. 

PETERS,  (Charles,)  a  learned  divine, 
was  bom  in  Cornwall,  and  educated  at 
Exeter  college,  Oxford.  On  entering 
into  orders  ne  obtained  the  living  of 
Boconoc,  and  he  was  afterwards  (1727) 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  St  Mabyn,  in 
nis  native  county,  where  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age  in  1777.  Hepub- 
liihed  a  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book 
of  Job»  4to ;  in  wbich  he  displayed  a  deep 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  great  power  of 
argument,  a^^ainst  Warburton.  After  his 
death  was  printed  a  volume  of  his  Sermons. 
PETERS^  (William,)  a  divine  and 
artist,  was  bora  in  the  west  of  England, 
and  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  b.c.l.  in 
]  788.  He  was  chosen  an  associate,  and 
afterwards  an  academician  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  obtained  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  a  living  in 
that  county.     He  died  in  1 8 1 4. 

PETHION  DE  VILLENEUVE,  (Je- 
iome,)an  activeand  eminently  mischievous 
agent  in  the  French  revolution,  bora  at 
Chartres  about  1753.  He  quitted  the 
profession  of  the  law  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Etats-G6n£raux,  in  1789.  His 
conduct  aa  a  legislator  waa  violent  and 
factious ;  and  his  popularity  raised  him  to 
the  dancerous  office  of  mayor  of  Paris, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI. 
hastened  the  horrors  of  thelOth  of  August, 
and  of  the  first  days  of  September.  The 
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abolition  of  royalty  and  the  fall  of  Louis 
completed  the  gratification  of  his  guilty 
ambition;   but  while  he  aspired  to  the 
difficult  office  of  guiding  tne  destinies 
of  a  tumultuous  republic,  be  fowid  a 
powerful  rival  in  Ronespierre,  and  in  the 
straggle  was  defeated  by  his  antagonist 
Outlawed  by  his  victorious  opponents, 
31st  May,  1793,  he  fled  from  the  capital 
in  disguise,  and  some  time  after  his  corpse 
was  found,  half  eaten  by  wolves,  in  a 
com  field  near  St  Emilion,  in  the  Gironde. 
PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX,  (Francis,)  a 
learned  Orientalist,  was  bora  at  Paris  in 
1653,  and  being  designed  to  succeed  his 
father  as  the  king's  interpreter  for  the 
Oriental  languages,  received  an  education 
suitable  to  his  destination.     At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  sent,  by  Colbert,  to 
reside  in  the  Levant,  and  he  spent  several 
years  at  Aleppo,  Ispahan,  and  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  became  master  of  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkbh  languages. 
During  his  stay  at  Aleppo  he  translated 
into  elegant  Arabic  an  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Louis  XIV.  in   Holland, 
which  Pellisson  published  in  1671.     He 
returaed  to  Paris  in  1680,  and  two  years 
afterwards  was  sent  to  Morocco,  as  secre- 
tary to  M.  de  Saint  Amand,   who  had 
been  appointed  ambassador  to  Muley  It- 
mail,  before  whom  he  is  reported  to  nave 
pronounced  a  speech  in  Arabic  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  court 
In  the  two  following  years  he  accom- 
panied, in  the  capacity  of  secretary  and 
mterpreter  of  the  marine,  the  French 
armaments  against  Algiers,  under  Du- 
quesne,  Tourville,  and  D*Amfreville.    In 
1687  he  assisted  the  duke  de  Mortemart 
in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce with  the  empire  of  Morocco.    As 
a  reward  for  his  services,   he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1692,  Arabic  professor  to  the 
College  Royal  de  France,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father  (1695)  the  office  of 
Oriental  interpreter  was  also  conferred 
upon  him.    Besides  the  Arabic,  Turkish, 
and  Persian,  he  is  said  to  have  been  well 
acouainted  with  the  Mogul,  Armenian, 
ana  Ethiopian  languages.    He  died  at 
Paris  in   1713,  leaving  a  son,  named 
ALKXAWDaB  Louis  Marie,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  office  of  secretary-interpreter 
of  the  marine,  and  died  in  1751.     His 
principal  publications  are,  Les  Mille  et 
un  Jours,  translated  ft'om  the  Persian; 
The  History  of  Timur,  translated  from 
tiie  Persian  of  Sberef-ed-din   \li  Yesdi. 
Most  of  his  works,  however,  still  remain 
in  MS.;  these  are  his  Travels  through 
Syria  and  Persia,  from  1670  to  1680 ;  a 
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History  of  the  Conqueat  of  Syria  b^'  the 
Arabs,  translated  from  the  Arabic  of 
Wakedi;  The  Bibliographical  Dictionary 
of  Haji  Khalfahy  from  the  Turkish;  a 
History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  from  the 
same  language ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Ar- 
menian Language ;  a  work  on  the  Anti- 
quities and  Monuments  of  Egypt;  an 
Account  of  Ethiopia ;  and,  a  treatise  en- 
titled, Jerusalem,  Modem  and  Ancient. 

PETIT,  (Samuel,)  Lat  PetUu$,  a 
learned  French  Protestant  divine,  was 
bom  in  1594,  at  Nismes,  where  his  father 
was  a  minister,  and  was  educated  at 
Geneva,  where  he  spent  three  years  in 
attending  the  divinity  lectures  of  Diodati, 
nnd  those  of  the  other  leanied  professors 
in  tluit  celebrated  school.  At  the  same 
time  he  applied  himself  to  the  studv  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  became  mti- 
mately  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Samaritan,  and  Arabic.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  received  into  the 
ministry  at  Nismes,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  coUege  in 
that  city;  and  he  afterwards  became 
.  principal.  To  the  great  loss  of  the  learned 
world,  he  died  in  1643,  when  he  was  only 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  H!e 
was  a  man  of  vast  and  profound  erudi- 
tion, and  particularly  excelled  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
,  ties.  Besides  the  languages  already  men- 
.tioned,  he  acquired  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Coptic  He  corresponded 
with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
day.  His  learning,  however,  was  ac- 
companied with  modesty  and  humility; 
and  m  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
a  brieht  pattern  of  unaffected  piety,  and 
of  all  the  moral  virtues.  He  published, 
Miscellaneorum  Lib.  IX.;  Eclogsechrono- 
logicicsB ;  Variaram  Lectionum  in  Sacram 
Scripturam  Lib.  IV.;  Diatribe  de  Jure, 
Principum  Edictis,  &c. ;  Diatribe  de  Dis- 
sidiomm  Causis,  Effectis,  et  Remediis. 
He  also  left  behind  him,  in  MS.  two 
large  vols  of  notes  upon  Josephus,  which, 
though  imperfect,  were  purchased  by  lord 
Clarendon,  it  is  said,  for  a  hundred  and 
fifly  louis-d'ors,  and  presented  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  they  were 
deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  I'hey 
were  consulted  by  Hudson,  when  he  was 
preparing  his  edition  of  the  Jewish  His- 
torian, who  has  acknowledged  his  obliga- 
tions to  them  in  his  general  preface. 

PETIT,  {Peter,)  a  celebrated  French 

mathematician  and  natural  philosopher, 

bom  in  1594,  (according  to  the  Bioera- 

phie  Universelle,)  or  in  1598,  (according 
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to  Niceron,)  at  Montlu9on,  in  the  Booi^ 
bonois,  now  the  department  of  the  AUier. 
He  cultivated  from  early  youth  tlie  study 
of  the  mathematics  and  physics,  in  which 
he  made  considerable  progress,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Pascal.  In  the  distribution  of  his  father's 
property  he  succeeded  to  his  oflfice  of 
controller,  which  he  sold,  and  in  1633 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  ingenious  writings,  and 
became  intimate  with  Descartes,  Mer- 
senne,  Cassini,  and  other  eminent  men. 
On  several  occasions  he  was  employed  by 
cardinal  Richelieu,  who  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  visit  the  sea-ports,  with  the 
title  of  engineer  and  geographer  to  the 
king.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  into  Italy 
by  the  king  on  special  affairs.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  about  1637,  he  read 
the  Dioptrics  of  Descartes,  which  then 
attractea  much  notice,  and  at  first  con- 
ceived various  objections  against  the 
work,  which  he  communicated  to  Mer- 
senne.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  principles  of 
that  philosopher,  and  also  their  zealous 
defender.  In  1640  he  settled  at  Tours, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time.  After- 
wards he  received  tiie  appointment  of 
intendant  of  the  fortifications  of  France. 
During  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  1646 
and  1647,  he  was  stationed  at  Rouen, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Pascal,  he 
went  through  the  same  experiments  on 
the  subject  of  a  vacuum  which  Torricelli 
had  made  before  in  Italy,  and  was  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which 
they  were  intended  to  support,  by  re- 
peated trials.  He  died  in  1677.  A  list 
of  his  works  is  given  by  Niceron. 

PETIT,  (Peter,)  a  leamed  physician, 
was  bora  at  Paris  in  1617,  and  probably 
studied  at  Padua.  He  was  a  doctor  of 
the  faculty  of  Montpellier ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  more  to  litera- 
ture than  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
His  Latin  poetry  has  obtained  for  him  a 
place  amon^  the  seven  poets  of  the  Latin 
rleiad  of  Paris.  A  collection  of  his 
poems  was  printed  in  1683.  He  wrote 
also,  Commentaries  on  the  three  first 
Books  of  Aretseus,  first  printed  by  Mait<^ 
taire  in  1 726,  and  reprinted  in  Boerhaave's 
edition  of  that  author;  De  Motu  spon- 
taneo  Animalium ;  De  Lachrymis ;  De 
Ignis  et  Lucis  Natur& ;  an  elegant  Latin 
noem  On  Tea ;  Nepenthes,  sen  de  Helense 
Medicaniento ;  De  Amazonibus  Disser- 
tatio;  De  Sybilla;  and,  De  Natura  et 
Moribus  Anthropophagonim.  He  died 
in  1687. 
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PETIT,  (Fnincis  Pourfour  dii,)  a  phy- 
sician, emineut  as  an  ocullBt  and  ana- 
tomist, was  born  at  Paris  in  1664,  and 
studied  under  Chirac  at  Montpeliier, 
whence,  after  having  taken  his  doctor's 
d^ree,  he  returned  to  Parts.  In  1693 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
to  the  armv  in  Flanders.  After  the  peace 
of  RyswicK  he  returned  to  Paris;  and 
when  the  Succession- War  broke  out,  he 
was  again  employed  in  tlie  hospitals  of 
the  Low  Countries.  After  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713)  he  returned  to  Paris;  and 
in  1722  he  was  admitted  into  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  in  which  he  afterwards 
obtained  the  place  of  pensionary-anato- 
mist. He  became  famous  for  his  success 
in  the  operation  for  the  cataract  He 
died  in  1741.  His  publications  are, 
Lettres  d*un  M^ecin  des  H6pitaux  du 
Roi  2k  un  autre  M6decin  sur  un  nouveau 
Systeme  du  Cerveau;  Dissertation  sur 
nne  nouTelle  M6thode  de  faire  I'Opera- 
tion  de  la  Cataracte;  a  considerable 
number  of  memoirs  printed  in  the  M^m. 
de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  relatiTe  to  sur- 
gical and  anatomical  topics,  particularly 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  eye, 
which  he  examined  in  Tarious  animals 
with  great  nicety  of  dissection. 

PETIT,  (John  Louis,)  a  celebrated 
surgeon,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1674.  He 
was  inspired  from  his  childhood  with  a 
fondness  for  anatomical  studies,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  anatomist  Littre*s  being 
a  lodger  in  his  father's  house.  He  was 
soon  an  attendant  on  the  dissections  of 
that  professor;  and  such  was  his  profi- 
ciency, that  at  the  age  of  twelve,  Littre 
confided  to  him  the  care  of  his  amphi- 
theatre. He  also  studied  under  Castel 
and  Mareschal,  and  was  an  assiduous 
attendant  upon  the  latter  at  the  Hospital 
La  Cbarit6.  Fn  1692  he  accompanied 
the  mar^chal  de  Luxembourg  as  sumon 
in  the  army;  and  in  1700  he  was  admit- 
ted a  Master  in  Surgery  at  Paris.  By 
his  writings  and  practice  he  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession;  and  for  a  long 
period  there  was  scarcely  a  case  of  im- 
portance, or  an  extraordinary  operation, 
in  Paiisy  to  which  he  was  not  called  in. 
His  reputation  extended  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  he  was  sent  for  in  1726  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  in  1734  to  Don 
Ferdinand,  afterwards  king  of  Spain,  both 
of  whom  he  treated  successfully.  Among 
his  literary  and  professional  honours  were 
thoae  of  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Surgery,  censor  and  professor-royal  in 
its  schools,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciencei^  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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London.  He  died  in  1750,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
improvers  of  his  art,  to  which  he  waa 
devotedly  attached.  He  was  of  a  cheer- 
ful temper,  somewhat  irritable,  but  plac- 
able; rather  frank  and  cordial  in  his 
manners  than  polite,  and  full  of  sensi- 
bility towards  the  a£9icted  poor,  on  whom 
he  bestowed  the  most  humane  attention. 
He  wrote,  Trait^  des  Maladies  des  Os; 
and  several  papers  on  surgical  and  ana- 
tomical subjects  in  the  Mimoires  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  posthumous 
works  were  published  by  his  pupil,  Lesue, 
under  the  title  of,  Trait6  des  Maladies 
Chirurgicales,  et  des  Operations  qui  leur 
oonviennent,  1774,  and  1780,  3  to1s» 
8vo.    This  is  still  a  standard  work. 

PETIT,  (Anthony,)  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, accoucheur,  and  anatomist,  was 
born  at  Orleans  in  1718,  and  studied  al 
Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  a  doctor  of 
the  fiiculty  in  1746;  and  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1760.  In  1768  he  was  apoointed  in* 
spector  of  the  military  hospitals  through- 
out France.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
rery  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  in  which  office 
he  was  attended  by  an  extraordinary  con-^ 
course  of  auditors.  He  died  in  1794. 
He  published.  Anatomic  Chirurgicale  de 
Palfin;  in  this  work  the  osteology  is 
entirely  new,  and  there  are  numerous 
additions  and  corrections  in  the  other 
branches  of  anatomy ;  Recueil  de  Pidces 
concernant  les  Naissances  tardives ;  this 
was  answered  by  Bouvard;  Premier  et 
second  Rapport  en  faveur  de  I'lnocula- 
tion.  Some  earlv  experiments  of  his  on 
submersion  are  related  in  Hist,  de  I'Acad. 
des  Sciences,  1740. 

PETIT-DIDIER,  (Matthew.)  a 
learned  monk,  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
St  Nicholas,  in  Lorraine,  in  1659,  and 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  in 
the  college  of  tne  Jesuits  at  Nancy. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  aee  he  took 
the  monastic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Michael,  belonging  to  the  Benedictines  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Vannes  and  St. 
Hydulphus,  where  he  distin^ished  him- 
self so  highly  by  his  assiduity  and  im- 
provement, that  in  1682,  when  he  was 
only  sub-deacon,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  lecturing  in  philosophy  and  divi- 
nity  to  the  young  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Some  time  afterwards  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  kind  of  academy, 
consisting  of  several  of  the  monks,  witli 
whom  he  undertook  to  read  all  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church.     At  the  same  lime 
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tbey  read  M.  Dnpin's  account  of  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  muing  notes  and  remarks 
on  his  work  as  they  proceeded.  As  father 
Petit-Didier  thought  them  of  suflficient 
importance  to  be  laid  before  the  public, 
he  corrected  and  enlarged  them,  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  of  Remarks 
on  the  first  Volumes  of  M.  Dupin's  Bib- 
lioth^ue  Ecclesiastique,  in  3  vols,  8vo, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1691,  and 
the  third  in  1696.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished an  answer  to  the  Dialogues  between 
Oleander  and  Eudoxus,  written  agsinst 
the  celebrated  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal,  and  attributed  to  Father  Daniel 
the  Jesuit.  Tliis  answer  is  under'  the 
form  of  seventeen  letters,  with  the  title 
of,  An  Apology  for  the  Provincial  Letters 
of  Lewis  Montalte,  against  the  last  Reply 
of  the  Jesuits,  &c.  12mo.  About  1700 
he  published  in  Latin,  Critical,  Histo- 
ricat  and  Chronological  Dissertations  on 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  4to.  In  1715  he  was  chosen 
abbot  of'Senones.  In  1724  he  pub- 
lished, A  Theological  Treatise  in  Defence 
of  the  Authority  and  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  12mo.  This  piece  was  attacked 
by  different  writers,  Romanist  and  Pro- 
testant, and  defended  by  him  in  several 
tracts.  In  1725  he  visited  Rome,  where 
he  was  favourably  received  by  Benedict 
XIII.  on  account  of  his  writines,  in  which 
he  had  maintained  the  infafiibility  and 
highest  pretensions  of  the  napal  see,  and 
declarea  hostility  ae ainst  tne  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  church.  As  a  reward  for 
such  obsequiousness,  in  1726  the  pope 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Macra,  in  par- 
tibtu  infidelium.  He  died  in  1728,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Calmet  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author  of  an  His- 
torical and  Dogmatical  Treatise  on  Eccle- 
siastical Privileges  and  Exemptions,  which 
was  printed  at  Metz  in  1699,  in  4to. 

PETITOT,  (John,)  the  Elder,  a  distin- 
guished enameller  and  miniature  painter, 
was  bom  in  1607  at  Geneva,  where  his 
father  was  a  sculptor  and  architect.  In 
compmy  with  Peter  Bordier,  who  after- 
wards married  his  wife's  sister,  he  visited 
Italy,  where,  during  a  residence  of  some 
years,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
mg  the  treasures  of  art,  and  of  frequent- 
ing the  best  chemists,  for  improvement  in 
the  preparation  of  their  colours.  Petitot 
painted  the  heads  and  hands,  and  Bordier 
tlie  hair,  draperies,  and  back-grounds. 
In  this  intercourse  of  social  labour  they 
visited  England,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  Sir  Theo- 
dore Mayeme,  physician  to  the  king,  an 
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intelligent  chemist,  wlio  had,  by  his  ex- 
periments, discovered  the  principal  colours 
to  be  used  in  enamel,  and  the  proper 
means  of  vitrifying  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  tliey  surpassed  the  boasted 
enamelling  of  Venice  and  Limoges.  Ma- 
yeme introduced  Petitot  to  Charles  I., 
who  retained  him  in  his  service,  and  gave 
him  apartments  at  Whitehall.  He  painted 
the  portraits  of  that  monarch,  and  of 
the  roval  family,  several  times.  He  also 
copiea  several  pictures  after  Vandyck, 
who  assiited  him  with  his  advice.  The 
beautiful  whole  length  of  Rachel  de  Rou- 
viffny,  countess  of  Southampton,  in  the 
collection  of  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  is 
painted  from  the  original,  in  oiJ^  by  Van- 
dyck, and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
capital  works  in  enamel.  It  is  nine  inches 
three  quarters  high,  by  five  inches  three 
quarters  wide ;  and  the  execution  is  the 
boldest,  and  the  colouring  the  most  rich 
and  beautiful,  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
is  dated  1642.  The  king,  who  took  great 
pleasure  both  in  painting  and  chemical 
experiments,  often  went  to  see  him  at 
work.  The  tragical  death  of  his  royal 
protector  was  a  dreadful  stroke  to  Petitot, 
who  followed  the  exiled  family  in  their 
flight  to  Paris.  Charles  II.  during  his 
abode  in  France,  took  great  notice  of 
Petitot,  and  introduced  him  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  appointed  him  his  painter  in 
enamel,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Louvre.  He  painted  that  monarch  several 
times,  Mary  Anne  of  Austria,  his  mother, 
and  Mary  Theresa,  his  queen.  He  also 
copied  several  portraits  by  Mignard  and 
Le  Bran.  Being  a  lealous  Protestant, 
and  dreading  the  consequences  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
Petitot  solicited  the  king's  permission  to 
retire  to  Geneva.  Louis,  unwilling  to 
part  with  so  favourite  an  artist,  for  some 
time  evaded  the  request,  confined  Petitot 
in  Fort  TEv^ue,  and  employed  Bossuet, 
bishop  of  Meaux,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vert nim.  But  the  arguments  of  that 
prelate  were  unable  to  shake  the  well- 
grounded  fiiith  of  Petitot,  and  he  was  at 
length  permitted  to  leave  France,  after 
a  residence  of  thirty-six  years,  and  he 
returned  to  Geneva ;  but  the  concourse 
of  his  admirers,  and  the  resort  of  the 
curious,  who  came  to  see  him,  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Vevay,  a  small  town  in  the  canton  of 
Beme,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
art  till  he  had  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut 
off  by  apoplexy,  while  painting  a  portrait 
of  his  wife,    in  1691.     He  generally 
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iiuunelled  upon  gold  platei  of  coarider* 
aUe  thickness;  and  nit  ciutom  was  to 
take  with  htm  a  painter  who  executed 
the  portrait  of  his  sitter  in  oil,  from  which 
he  commenced  his  enamel,  and  thus 
finished  it  from  life.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  the  tone  of  colour  of  his  works 
IS  a  predominance  of  purple  in  the  flesh 
tints. 

PETIT-PIED,  (Nicholas,)  a  French 
divine  and  magistrate,  bom  at  Paris  about 
1630.  Having  been  educated  for  the 
Church,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  obtained 
the  living  of  St  Martial,  in  his  native 
city.  In  1658  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Sorbonne;  and  in  1662  he  was  appointed 
a  clerical  counsellor  of  the  Cnfttelet 
Afterwards  he  was  made  sulnchanter  and 
canon  of  the  church  of  Paris.  He  died 
in  1705.  He  wrote,  A  Treatise  on  the 
Bight  and  Prerogatives  of  Ecclesiastics 
in  the  Administration  of  secular  Justice. 
PETITPIED,  (Nicholas,)  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  and  a  very  voluminous 
writer  in  the  Jansenist  controversy,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1665,  and  educated  at 
the  nniveisity  there.  In  1692  he  was 
admitted  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne ;  imd  in 
1701  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  in  the  schools  of  that 
faculty.  In  the  year  last  mentioned,  he, 
together  with  thirty-nine  other  doctors, 
gave  his  signature  to  the  famous  Case 
of  Conscience,  the  history  of  which  has 
been  published  in  8  vols,  12mo.  The 
part  which  he  took  on  this  occasion 
involved  him  in  the  proscription  which 
was  issued  against  the  opposers  of  the 
bull  Unigenitus;  and  in  1703  the  king 
exiled  him  to  Beaune,  in  Burgundy, 
whence  he  retired  in  1705  to  Holland, 
where  he  joined  his  friend  Quesnel.  He 
was  recafled  to  his  native  country  in 
1734,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1747.  He 
was  Uie  author  of  a  great  number  of  well- 
written  pieces,  in  French  and  Latin, 
against  tne  constitution  Unigenitus,  and 
in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  bishop 
of  Ypres. 

PETIVER,  (James,)  a  boUnist,  was 
probably  a  native  of  London,  and  became 
apothecary  to  the  Charter-house.  He 
ISnined  a  valuable  museum,  for  which 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  ia  said  to  have  offered 
4,000/. ;  and  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whose  Transactions  he 
was  a  frequent  contributor.  He  was  also 
an  early  correspondent  of  Ray,  to  whom 
ho  gave  some  valuable  assistance  in  the 
eooiDosition  of  his  History  of  Plants.  He 
pabtiahed,  Mnaai  Petiveriani  centuriss 
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decern*  169^—1703,  8ve;  GaK^hylaeii 
Naturs»  et  Artis  decades  decern,  1702— 
1711,  Ub.  100  foL;  in  1695  a  caUlogue 
of  the  Middlesex  plants  for  Gibson's 
edition  of  Camden's  Britannia;  and  be 
furnished  the  third  volume  of  Ray's  His- 
tory of  Plante  with  a  catalogue  of  rare 
plants  of  China,  Madraspatan,  and  Africa; 
another,  of  the  plants  in  his  hortus 
siccus ;  and  a  third,  of  Indian  and  Ame- 
rican plants  of  uncertain  origin.  In  1712 
he  published  Pterigraphia  Americana; 
and  in  1713—1715,  A  Catalogue  of  Ray's 
English  Herbal,  illustrated  with  figures, 
1713— 1715,  fol.  He  died  in  1718.  His 
works,  exclusive  of  his  papers  in  the 
Transactions,  were  collected  and  published 
in  1764,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  and  one  8vo^  with 
the  addition  of  some  plates.  His  name 
was  annexed  by  Plumier  to  one  of  his 
American  genera. 

PETRiEUS,  (Theodore,)  a  Danish 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Flenaburg,  in  tho 
duchy  of  Sleswic,  and  studied  at  Leyden 
and  other  universities.  Frederic  III. 
sent  him  to  travel  for  improvement 
through  Greece,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt.  He  died  in  1673.  He  publbhed, 
Homilia  ^thiopica  de  Nativitate  Jesu 
Christi,  Latino  Sermone  ad  verbum  do- 
nata,  1660,  4to;  Prophetta  JonsB  ex 
iEthiopico  in  Latinum  ad  verbum  versa, 
et  Notis  aliisque  adagiis  illustrata;  IVo« 
phetia  Joel  ^thiopic^  cum  Intenreta- 
tione  Latina,  et  brevi  Harmonia  Vocum 
Hebraicarum  et  Arabicarum;  Vatici- 
nium  Malachis,  JEthiopic.  cum  Version* 
Latina. 

PETRARCA,  (Francesco,)  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  one  of 
tne  most  distinguishea  names  in  the 
literature  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
born  on  the  20tik  of  July,  1304,  at 
Arezso,  in  Tuscany,  whither  his  father^ 
Petracco^  or  Petracoolo,  a  notary  in 
Florence^  had  fled  with  his  wife  in  1302, 
the  year  of  the  banishment  of  his  friend 
Dante,  and  of  others  of  the  Bianchi,  or 
Ghibelline  party.  He  afterwards  took 
refuge  in  Pisa,  where  he  placed  his  son, 
then  in  his  seventh  year,  under  the  care 
of  on  old  grammarian  named  Convennole 
da  IVato.  Two  years  after,  when  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  had 
finally  extinguished  all  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  Ghibellines,  the  parents  of  Frimt 
oesco  carried  him  to  Avignon,  whither 
Clement  V.  had^  removed  the  papal  cpurt. 
In  that  city,  and  at  Carpentras,  be  passed 
his  youth,  receiving  instruction,  according 
to  the  mode  of  Uie  age,  in  grammar, 
dialectics,  and  rhetoric.    He  then  studied 
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ihe  civil  law  at  Montpelli^r  andBolo^a^ 
spending  four  yean  in  the  former  eitT> 
and  two  in  the  latter.  But  he  had  little 
taste  for  the  study  of  the  law,  eipecially 
as  it  was  taught  in  that  age;  and  he 
devoted  much  of  lus  time  to  reading  and 
copying  MSS.  of  the  classic  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  At  the  a^e  of  twenty 
he  returned  to  Avignon;  and  about  that 
time  he  lost  both  his  parents.  Find- 
ing himself  in  indifferent  circumstancesi 
he,  together  with  his  younger  brotheff 
Gherardo,  enrolled  himself  in  the  clerical 
order,  but  only  received  the  tonsure* 
At  Avigddn  he  commenced  a  dose  and 
lasting  intimacy  with  Jacopo  Cdonhai 
afterwards  bishop  of  Lombes^  in  Gascony. 
Here  also  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
the  jurist  Soranzo,  and  with  the  canon 
Giovanni  of  Florence,  who  was  apostolio 
secretary.  He  soon  after  followed  his  friend 
Jacopo  Colonna  to  his  diocese  at  the  foot  of 
fhe  Pyrenees.  On  his  return  to  Avignon^ 
the  cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna,  brother 
of  Jacopo,  gave  Petrarca  apartments  in 
his  own  palace,  and  became  his  patron ; 
and  when  his  father,  Stefano  Colonna, 
well  known  for  his  quarrels  with  Boni- 
hcB  VIII.,  came  from  Rome  to  Avignon 
on  a  visit  to  his  sons,  Petrarca  was  intro- 
duced  to  him,  and  soon  won  his  favour. 
He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Aszo 
daCorreggiojlord  of  Psrma;  of  Guglielmo 
Pastrengo,  a  learned  man  of  Verona,  the 
author  of  a  worlc,  De  Originibus  Rerum ; 
and  of  the  Calabrian  monk  Barlaam, 
who  taught  him  the  rndiments  of  Greek. 
It  was  a  little  before  this  tim^  that 
he  c6nceived  his  hopeless  and  inextin- 
guishiible  passion  for  Laura,  then  in  her 
nineteenth  year.  She  was,  according  to 
ihi  testimony  of  the  abb^  de  Sade,  the 
daughter  of  Audebert  de  Noves^  syndic 
of  Avifnon,  and  the  wife  of  Hugh,  son 
of  Paulde  Sade.  The  biographers  of  Pe- 
trarca labour  earnestly  to  show  that  this 
passion,  which  for  a  long  course  of  years 
kept  his  mind  in  agitation,  and  influenced 
the  tenor  of  his  fife,  was  void  of  crimi- 
nality, and  that  no  suspicion  rests  upon 
the  virtue  of  Laura.  One  of  the  methods 
taken  by  Petrarca  to  combat  his  passion 
was  iVequent  travelling,  by  which  ne  also 
gratified  his  avidity  for  instruction,  and 
a  restlessness  which  was  inherent  in  his 
Constitution.  In  1833  he  made  a  journey 
through  Paris  into  Flanders^  and  thence 
to  Aix^^lsrChapelie  and  Cologne,  and  re<* 
turned  by  Lyons  to  Avignon.  "(Vherever 
he  went,  he  collected  or  copied  MSS., 
atld  purchased  medals  and  other  remains 
of  antiquity.  At  Arezxo  he  discovered 
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the  Institutions  of  Quintilian;  atVerona^ 
Cicero's    Familiar   Letters;    in  another 

Elace,  the  epistles  to  Atticus ;  at  Lidga 
e  found  some  orations  of  Cicero,  whioli 
he  transcribed ;  he  also  speaks  of  Cicero's 
book,  De  Gloria;  of  Varro's  treatise.  Da 
Rebus  Divinis  et  Humanis;  and  of  a 
compilation  of  letters  and  epigrams  ot 
Augustus,  which  he  had  once  seen  or 
possessed,  but  which  have  not  come  down 
to  us.  He  was  a  friend  and  instructor  ef 
Boccaccio,  John  of  Ravenna,  and  other 
Italian  and  foreign  contemporaries.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark, 
at  Veuioe.  He  encouraged  Galeaazo  Via- 
conti  to  found  the  university  of  Pavia.  In 
short,  he  and  his  frimd  Boccaccio  are 
justly  considered  as  the  nvivers  of  classi* 
cal  hterature  in  Italy.  A  new  pope  having 
succeeded  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  1334, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  XII.,  Pe- 
trarca began  that  course  of  remonstrance 
on  the  desertion  of  Rome,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  papal  see  to  Avignon,  which 
was  ever  after  one  of  the  favourite  topics 
of  his  eloquence  in  prose  and  verse.  In 
this  year,  also,  he  addressed  to  the  bishop 
of  Lombex  on  this  subject  in  a  beau- 
tifbl  ode  i^*<  O  aspettata  m  del, "  &c.  He 
took  a  Journey  to  his  beloved  Italy  in 
1336,  and  visited  all  the  monuments  of 
antiquity  which  still  render  Rome  so  in- 
teresting. He  did  not  retuni  to  Avignon 
till  the  summer  of  1337.  It  appears, 
from  circumstances,  that  the  birth  of  a 
natural  son,  who  died  when  a  young 
man,  must  be  referred  to  this  year.  He 
had  not  long  been  returned  to  Avignm 
before  he  resolved  upon  that  retreat  which 
has  made  the  name  of  Vanduse  so  famous 
in  the  annals  of  love  and  poetry.  TUs 
place,  situated  in  the  county  of  Provence^ 
where  the  river  Sorgue  springs  from  a 
rocky  cavern,  is  a  romantic  solitude,  weU 
suited  both  to  the  lover  and  the  student, 
and  Petrarca  seems  to  have  enjoyed  it  in 
both  capacities.  He  purchased  &  small 
house  and  farm  in  this  sequestered  spot, 
which  was  his  favourite  residence  for 
many  years.  Here  he  composed  not  only 
the  greatest  part  of  his  vernacular  poetry, 
but  many  of  his  epistles  in  Latin  prose 
and  verse,  and  of  his  eclogues.  Here  he 
also  wrote  his  books  on  a  Solitary  Life, 
and  on  Religious  Tranquillity,  and  madt 
a  commencement,  in  1339,  of  the  poent 
on  which  he  most  valued  himself,  hn 
Africa.  He  did  not  entirely  bury  him* 
self,  however,  lu  his  retreat,  but  mads 
occasional  visits  to  Avi^fnon^  snd  to  Ca- 
vaillon,  in  which  last  oity  ke  contracted 
a  friendship  with  its  bishop,  Philip  di 
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Cabaaiole^  who  became  ooe  of  bit  prin- 
cipal Gonre0Doiideiit&  He  dio  attracted 
the  notiee  iii  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  the 
greatest  protector  of  letters  and  learned 
men  in  that  age.  In  August  1340  he 
unexpeetedlj  received  a  letter  from  the 
Koman  senate  urging  him  to  come  and 
take  the  laurel  in  their  city ;  and,  as  he 
thought  it  a  necessary  form  previousl}^  to 
submit  to  an  examination  of  his  learning 
and  talents,  he  gave  king  Robert  the 
honour  of  being  his  ezaminant,  and  ao- 
cordingly  reoaired  to  Naples  in  March 
i341«  For  tnree  days  Petrarca,  in  pre* 
seuce  of  the  king  and  his  whole  court, 
sustained  an  examination,  which  related 
not  to  poetry,  but  to  all  the  sciences  then 
cultivated;  and  he  was  declared  worthy 
of  the  crown.  Robert  also  decorated  him 
with  the  honorary  title  of  his  chaplain, 
and  appointed  one  of  his  courtiers  to 
assist  in  his  name  at  the  ceramonj  in  the 
Capitol.  At  R4>me  he  was  received  by 
his  friend,  the  senator  Orsi,  count  of  An- 
guiUara,  who  fixed  upon  Easter-dav  (8th 
April,  1341)  for  the  time  of  conferring 
tlie  destined  hononr.  On  that  day,  in  the 
midst  of  the  applause  of  the  whole  Roman 
people,  and  with  a  numerous  attendance 
of  perMwa  of  rank  and  distinction,  the 
laurel  crown  was  placed  upon  Petrarca's 
head  by  count  Orsi.  Prom  Rome  the 
poet  went  to  Parma,  where  he  passed 
some  time  with  his  protectors,  the  lords 
of  Corregffio,  and  employed  himself  in 
finishing  his  Africa.  It  was  probably 
fivm  this  family  that  he  obtamed  the 
dignity  of  an  archdeacon  in  the  church  of 
Parma.  At  the  accession  of  Clement  VI. 
in  1342,  Petrarca  was  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  compliment  him  in  th# 
name  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  aceomjpanied 
by  the  celebrated  Cola  di  RiensL  A 
priory  in  the  diocese  of  Pisa  was  about 
this  time  conferred  upon  him  through  the 
bvour  of  the  ponti£  In  1343  he  com- 
posed his  Dialogue  with  Sl  Augustine. 
On  the  death  of  king  Robert,  in  the  same 
vear,  Petrarca  was  sent  by  the  pope  to 
Naples  to  treat  on  some  public  af&irs 
witn  the  court  of  the  young  queen  Joan, 
Robert's  crandaughter.  In  1348  h e  visited 
Padua,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
iacopo  da  Carrara,  who  procured  for  him 
a  eanonry  in  that  city.  This  year  was 
remarkable  for  the  universal  pestilence 
which  ravaged  all  Europe;  and  Laura 
was  one  of  its  victims.  How  Petrarca 
was  affected  with  this  intelligence  may  be 
Judged  from  an  entry  made  by  him  in 
his  mamisGript  of  Vugil,  preaerved  in  the 
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Ambrosian  libmy  at  Milin ;  which,  HM 
mentioning  the  date  of  his  fint  view  of 
her  (6th  April,  1327)  at  the  church 
of  St  Clara,  in  Avignon,  and  of  her 
death,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  same 
day  twenty-ona  years  after,  proceeds  to 
say,  that  he  has  written  a  memorial  of 
the  fact  in  this  plaee,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  frequently  reminded  that  there 
being  nothing  now  left  which  ought  to 

S*ve  him  pleasure  in  this  world,  he  should 
ink  of  his  removal  from  it.  The  same 
pestilence  deprived  him  of  his  great 
patron,  cardinal  Colonna.  He  afterwards 
visited  Parma,  Carpi,  Mantua,  Rome 
(where  he  attended  the  jubilee  in  1850)^ 
Florence,  and  Venice.  At  the  last-men- 
tioned city  (1351)  he  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  the  doge,  Andrea  Dandolo  (a 
distinguished  statesman  and  lover  of 
literature),  and  employed  himself,  though 
unsucces^Iy,  in  mediating  a  peace  M* 
tween  that  repoblic  and  Genoa.  In 
December  1352  be  was  a  witness  of  the 
death  of  Clement  VI.  and  the  election  of 
Innocent  VI.  He  went  to  Milan,  where 
he  was  received  with  so  much  kindness 
by  Giovanni  Visconti,  its  archbishop  and 
sovereign,  that  he  was  constrained  to  take 
up  his  abode  there.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  council  of  state,  and  in  1354  was 
sent  to  Venice  to  make  another  effort  for 
pacifying  the  two  hostile  republics ;  but 
nis  eloquence  again  proved  uuavai1in|^. 
Upon  me  death  of  Gioxmnni,  Petrarca 
attadied  himself  to  his  nephew  Galeaxzo^ 
by  whom  he  was  always  highly  honoured. 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Mantua  to 
meet  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  by  whom 
he  was  most  graciously  received.  In 
1356  he  was  sent  by  Galeazzo  Visconti 
to  the  emperor  at  rrague,  to  dissuade 
him  from  nostilities  against  that  family; 
and  not  long  after  he  received  an  imperial 
diploma  conferring  on  him  the  title  of 
count-palatine.  In  1360  he  waa  sent  by 
Galeaxzo  to  Paris,  to  congratulate  kinr 
John  on  his  liberation  from  his  English 
captivity;  and  his  reception  in  that  capital 
was  answerable  to  the  celebrity  of  his 
name.  In  1361  he  removed  to  Padu% 
which  was  thenceforth  his  ordinary  ro- 
sidence;  but  in  the  following  year  hi 
took  reftige  from  the  pestilence  in  Venice! 
Soon  afite  his  arrival  in  the  Utter  city, 
he  offered  to  bequeath  his  library  to  the 
^urcfa  of  St  Biark.  The  offer  was  ac* 
cepted,  and  a  large  house  was  assigned 
for  the  reception  of  Petrarca  and  bis 
books.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
oelebrated  library  of  St.  Mark,  which  was 
afterwards  iacnaised  by  cardinal  Bessa- 
v  2 
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tiim  md  othtri.     At  Venice  Petrarca 
wae  visited  by  hii  friend  Boccaccio,  who 
gpent  three  months  with  him.    Petrarca 
pasted  several  years  at  Venice,  honoured 
by  the  doge  and  the  principal  senators, 
and  now  and  then  making  excursions  to 
Padua»  Milan,  and  Pavia,  to  visit  his 
friends  the  Carrara  and  Galeaxaso  Vis- 
conti.    In  1368  he  was  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Galeazso's  dauehter  Violante 
with    prince  Lionel  of   fiigland.     To 
Urban  V.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
pontifical  chair,  and  who  presented  him 
with  a  canonry  of  Carpentras,  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  him  to  his  court, 
be  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  earnestly 
urged  him  to  restore  the  pontifical  seat 
to  Rome,  whither  Urban  removed  in  the 
following  year.    Petrarca  had  a  great 
esteem  for  the  character  of  that  pontiff; 
and  notwithstanding    his  age  and   in- 
firmities, he  detennmed  on  a  ioumey  to 
Rome.    Havmg  first  made  his  will,  he 
departed  from  Padua  (1370),    but  on 
arriving  at  Ferrara  he  was  attacked  with 
A  severe  illness.    He  there  experienced 
the  kindness  and  regard  of  the  princes  of 
Este ;  but  he  would  not  venture  upon  a 
fiurther  progress,  and  returned  to  Padua. 
He  retired  to  his  villa  of  Arqua,  a  plea* 
■ant  village  in  the  Eueanean  Hills,  where 
he  built  a  house,  and  planted  a  garden 
and  orchard.  This  residence  is  still  shown 
to  travellers.    He  was  scarcely  settled  in 
this  new  abode  before  he  had  the  morti- 
^oation  of  hearing  of  Urban's.  return  to 
Avignon,  where  be  soon  after  died.  In  this 
retirement  Petrarca  resumed  his  studies 
with  fresh  steal.    Among  other  things, 
bt  wrote  his  book,  De  sui  iptius  et  niul- 
torum  aliorum  IgnorantiA,  intended  as  a 
rebuke  to  certain  Venetian  fireethinkers, 
who*  inflated  with  the  learning  which 
Ihey  had  gathered  from  Avenroes's  Com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle,  of  which  a  Latin 
translation  had  spread  into  Italy,  sneered 
at  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
and  at  the  Scriptures  in  general     In 
1372  he  revisited  Venice,  whither  he  was 
sent  by  his  patron,  Francesco  da  Carrara, 
in  whose  defence  he  addreised  the  senate 
in  an  eloquent  harangue.    On  his  return 
to  his  villa  of  Arqua  he  fell  into  a  state 
pf  languor,  in  which  he  passed  the  con- 
cluding months  of  his  life.    At  length, 
in  tlie  night  of  July  18,  1374,  be  was 
attacked  with  an  apoplectic  or  epileptic 
fit,  and  was  found  dead  the  next  morning 
in  his  library,  with  his  head  resting  on 
a  book.    His  remains,  attended  by  the 
prince  of  Padua,  Francesco  da  Carrara, 
the  bishop,  all  the  cleigy,  and  the  prin- 
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eipal  persons  of  the  city,  were  deposited 
in  the  church  of  Aroua.  Francesco  da 
Brossano,  his  son-in-law,  raised  him  a 
marble  monument  supported  bv  four 
columns ;  and  in  1667  bis  bust  in  bronao 
was  placed  above  it.  On  one  of  the 
columns  the  following  distich  was  en- 
graved : — 

"  Inreni  Nquiein ;  tpes  «t  fortaaa  rmMm ; 
Mil  mihi  Tobiwiim  ett,  ladlta  bdbc  aUog.* 

Petrarca  had  had  two  natural  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter.    The  son  died 
before  his  father.   The  daughter,  Tullia, 
married,  in  her  father's  lifetime,  Fran- 
oesco  da  Brossano,  a  Milanese  gentleman, 
whom  Petrarca  made  his  heir.     He  left 
legacies  to  various  friends,  and  among 
others  to  Boccaccio,  who  did  not  survive 
him  long.     His  Italian  poetry,  called  II 
Canzoniere,  or  Rime  di  Petrarca,  consists 
of  above  300  sonnets,  about  fifty  canzoni, 
and  three  short  poems,  in  tersa  rima, 
styled,   Trionfo  d  Amorc)   Trionfo  della 
Morte,  and  Trionfo  della  Fama.    The 
best  edition   is  professor  Marsand's,  3 
vols,  4to,  Padua,  1819-20,  with  a  bio- 
graphy of  Petrarca,  extracted  from  his 
own  works.    Of  his  sonnets,  those  which 
he  wrote  after    Laura's  death  are   far 
superior  to  the  rest  in  loftiness  of  thought 
and  expression.    He  borrowed  little  from 
the  Latin  poets,    and  much  from  the 
Troubadours;   but  his  finest  imitations 
are  drawn   from  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Some  of  his  cansoni  soar  higher  than  the 
rest  in  their  lyric  flight,  especially  the 
one  which  begins  **  ItaUa  mia,  and  which 
has  been  often  quoted.     His  beautiful 
canzone,   or  Ode  to  the  Vurgin,   with 
which  he  closes  his  poetry  about  Laura, 
is  also  neatly  admired  for  its  sublimity 
and  pathos.    His  Latin  poetry  consists 
of,  the  Africa,  an  epic  on  the  exjdoits  of 
Scipio  in  the  second  Punic  war ;  in  this, 
though  its  general  character  is  dull,  there 
are  some  fine  passages ;  Epistles,  in  verse, 
addressed  to  severu  popes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  their  return  to  Rome,  and 
also  to  several  friends;    Eclof^es,    or 
Bucolics;   these  are  satires  against  the 
powerful  of  his  time,  and  especi^lvanunst 
the  papal  court  of  Avignon.    His  Latin 
epistles,  which  are  the  most  Important  of 
his  prose  writings,  are,  Epistolse  de  Rebus 
Familiaribus,  in  eight  books ;  De  Rebus 
Senilibus,  in  sixteen  books;  AdVirosquo*> 
dam  ex  Veteribus  lUustriores;  these  are 
addressed  to  various  historical  characters 
of  antiquity;  Variarum.  Epistoiarum,  one 
book ;  and,  Epistoiarum  sine  Titulo,  one 
book.     His  other  works,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,   are,    De  Remediis 
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utriMoiM  Fortimtt  Libri.  II.;  De  Viti 
SoUtanA  Lib.  II.;  JH  Otio  ReUgioionim 
Lib.  II. ;  Apoloeia  contra  Galium ;  Da 
Officio  et  VirtutibttB  Imperatoiis ;  Renim 
Memorandanm  Lib.  I V. ;  De  tctA  8a- 
vienti&;  DaContempta  Mundi;  Vitarum 
ViraniBi  Ulitttriiim  Epitome;  De  VitA 
BeatA;  De  ObedientU  ac  Fide  UzoriA; 
I  cinerarium  Syriacum ;  this  wae  written 
for  the  uae  of  a  friend  goinr  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  contains  a  notice  4^  all  the 
places  he  was  to  see  in  his  route ;  sereral 
orations^  De  AvaritiA  TitandA;  De  Liber- 
tate  capeeeendA,  dtc.  His  Open  omnia 
were  ^blished   at   Basle,  in  1581,  2 

PETRE,  (Sir  WHliam,)  a  sUtesman, 
waa  born  at  Exeter,  or  at  Tor-Newton, 
in  DeTonshiie,  and  educated  at  &ceter 
college,  Oxford;  but  in  1523  he  waa 
elected  leQow  of  AU  Souls,  after  which 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  dvil  law, 
and  became  principal  of  Peckwater  Inn. 
His  abilities  recommended  him  to  Thomas, 
lord  Cromwell,  bjr  whose  means  he  waa 
employed  in  a  usitation  of  the  monas- 
Uries;  being  at  this  time  a  clerk  in 
chancery,  and  master  of  the  reouests. 
Having  acquitted  himself  to  the  lung's 
satisfaction,  he  obtained  the  grant  of 
seTcral  abbey  lands,  was  kniffhted,  and 
made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  In 
the  next  reign  he  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  court  of  First  Fruits ;  and  in  that 
of  Mary  he  kent  both  lus  places  and 
estates,  for  whieh  last,  however,  he  ob- 
tained a  dispensation  from  the  pope.  He 
died  in  1572.  He  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  Exeter  and  All  Souls  colleges. 

PETRI,  (Suffirid,)  a  learned  philologist 
and  historian,  was  bom  at  Ryntmaguert, 
in  Friesland,  and  educated  at  Louvain 
and  Erfurt.  He  became  librarian  and 
•eerelary  to  cardinal  Granvelle,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  law  at  ColMne,  and 
historiographer  to  the  states  of  nietland. 
His  pnncipal  works  are,  De  Origine 
Frisiomm ;  Continuatio  Chroniei  Episco- 
mvmin  Cltrajectensium ;  Notss  in  Euse- 
binm,  Soiomenum,  ftc ;  and,  Orationes 
da  Utilitate  multiplici  Grscss  LinmsB.  He 
also  translated  some  of  Plutarcn's  lives 
into  Latin.    He  died  in  1597. 

PETRI,  (Bartholomew,)  a  professor  of 
philosophy  and  divinity,  was  a  native  of 
Brabant,  and  bom  about  1545.  He  filled 
the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Louvain  for  ten  years;  and  in  1580 
ha  removed  to  the  university  of  Douay, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity.  He  was  also  promoted  to  a 
canonry  of  S^Amatus.  He  died  in  163a 
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He  publtsised,  Commentaria  in  Actus 
Apostdoram ;  Oulielmi  Estii  Opus  posi- 
humum  in  Paulinas,  ceterasque  Canonicas 
Epistolas,  with  additions,  supplying  what 
Estius  had  left  unfinished  on  part  of  the 
first,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  and 
third  Epistles  gf  St  John ;  Apostolicib 
Sedis  Definitiones  Veteres  de  GratiA,  cum 
Annotationibus  in  Epistolam  S.  Cselestim 
Papsi  pro  B.  Augustino,  &c.  1616»  8vo; 
PrsecepUones  Logicse,  superiorum  Dia- 
oiplinarum  ac  prsesertim  S.  Theologiss 
Exemnlis  illustratss,  Lib.  II.  1625,  8vo ; 
and,  y  incentii  Lirinensis  contra  Hsereses 
Libellum  aureum,  with  notes. 

PETRI,  (Christiera,)  a  learned  Danish 
divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  de^e  of  A.M.  Upon  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  was  made  canon  of 
Lunden,  and  also  chancellor  of  that  see. 
Afterwards  he  took  a  second  journey  to 
Paris,  when  he  was  entrasted  with  the 
earo  of  editing  Danica  Historia,  Lib.  XVI. 
Autoro  Saxone  Grammatico,  foL  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1514.  He  after^ 
wards  took  up  his  residence  in  Flanders, 
where  he  renounced  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1529,  The  New  Testament, 
translated  into  Danish.  He  was  very 
sealous  in  making  converts  ft'om  Poperjr, 
after  his  return  to  his  native  country  m 
1532.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  a  veiy 
advanced  age  under  the  rei^n  ot  Chris- 
tiera III.,  who  permitted  him  of  retain 
to  the  last  the  emoluments  of  his  canoniy 
at  Lunden.  He  also  published,  Pos- 
tillss,  &c.  fol.,  beine  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons in  Danish,  which  made  their  first 
wpearance  at  Paris  in  1515,  and  wero 
afterwards  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1518; 
The  IWter  of  David,  translated  into 
Danish,  ftc 

PETROFF,  (WassiQ  Petrowitsch,)  a 
Russian  poet,  was  lK>m  in  1736  at 
Moscow,  where  bis  father  was  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  received  his  education  at  the 
Saikonospaskish  academy  in  that  city. 
He  soon  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
the  patrons  and  teachers  of  the  place 
by  the  sermons  which  he  delivered  on 
Sundays  in  the  churoh  of  the  Saikono- 
spaskish Monastery.  In  1763  he  wrote 
an  ode  upon  the  feast  which  was  held 
at  Moscow  to  celebratf  the  coronation 
of  Catharine  II.  Pri^-  Repnin  pr^ 
sented  this  ode  to  t\it»  empress,  who 
libendly  rewarded  the  author.  This  dis- 
tinction acquired  him  the  acquaintance 
of  many  persons  of  note,  and  especially  of 
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prince  Fotemkin.  In  1709  ha  was  ap- 
pointed translator  to  the  cabinet,  with 
the  rank  of  titular  couMellor,  and  was 
made  reader  to  the  empress.  In  1778 
he  was  sent  to  England;  and  he  con- 
tinned  his  travels  in  different  countries 
of  Europe  till  1784.  After  his  return  to 
Petersburg  he  was  appointed  librarian  to 
the  empress.  lU  health  compelled  him 
to  relinouish  all  his  appointments;  and 
in  1790  he  was  excused  from  all  public 
•ervice,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  coUe- 
ffiate  counsellor,  and  the  continuation  of 
his  salary;  upon  which  he  went  to  settle 
in  the  government  department  of  OreL 
The  empress  soon  after  promoted  him  to 
ihe  rank  of  counsellor  of  state.  In  hie 
country  retreat  he  occupied  himself  with 
.poetry,  science,  and  agriculture.  At  the 
age  of  sixty  he  began  to  learn  the  modem 
Greek  language.  He  died  in  1799.  His 
works  were  printed  entire  in  1811,  in 
three  parts,  8vo.  They  contain  fi^tival 
odes  on  the  victories,  treaties,  and  other 
celebrations  of  the  times  of  Catharine  and 
Paul ;  besides  epistles  to  various  friends. 
He  also  translated  Virgil's  iEneid,  in 
metre,  which  was  published  at  Peters- 
burg, in  two  parts,  1781  and  1786. 
Mersl&koff  says  that  "  Petroff's  odes  are 
extremely  beautiful  They  distinguish 
themselves  from  all  others  by  their  being 
full  of  powerful  thoughts  most  briefly 
expressed.  Petro£f  is  a  poet-philosopher. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  compared  with 
Lomonossoff»  if  his  style  were  nnore 
polished.  He  abounds  in  transcendent 
imagery,  traced  with  a  pen  of  fire." 

mRONIUS  ARBITER,  (Cuius,  or 
Titus,)  the  author  of  a  Latin  work,  en- 
titled Satiricon,  which,  in  an  impo-fect 
state,  has  come  down  to  modern  times. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
.the  same  person  witn  A.  Petronius,  men- 
tioned by  I'acitus  in  the  16th  book  of 
his  Annals,  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  as 
A  favourite  of  that  prince,  a  minister  of 
■his  pleasures,  an  arbiter  el^fl;antiss,  and  a 
victim  to  his  suspicion.  He  was  pro- 
consul of  Bithynia,  and  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  consnlalr  dignity  at  Rome. 
The  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Nero  excited  the  envy  of  Tigellinus,  who 
accused^fhim  to  the  emperor  as  being  the 
friend  of  one  condemned  for  a  conspiracy. 
He  was  detained  in  custody  at  Cunvss^ 
where,  impatient  of  the  suspense  between 
hope  and  fear,  he  opened  nis  veins  in  a 
hath, .  ▲.».  66 ;  and  he  sent  as  a  last 
legacy  to  the  tyrant  a  sealed  paper,  re- 
mnoadiing  him  with  his  debaucheries, 
but  whether  this  Petrooius  was  the  author 
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of  the  work  in  question  is  a  subject  of 
great  controversy.  It  is  a  farrago  of 
verse  and  prose,  of  topics  and  stories 
serious  and  ludicrous,  mtermixed  with 
the  most  detestable  obscenity,  and  so 
mutilated  that  no  connexion  can  be  made 
out  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Bui^ 
mann,  1743,  2  vols,  4to. 

PETTUS,  (Sir  John,)  a  native  of  Suf- 
folk, who  obtained  the  rank  of  deputy- 
governor  of  the  royal  mines,  and  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Dunwich,  in 
the  reiffn  of  Charles  II.  He  published, 
The  History,  Laws,  and  Places  of  the 
Chief  Mines  and  Mineral  Works  in  £ng> 
land  and  Wales,  fol.  1670;  Volatiles  from 
the  History  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  England's 
Independency  of  the  Papal  Power ;  Fleta 
Minor,  or  the  Laws  of  Art  and  Nature  in 
knowing,  assaying,  &c.  of  Metals,  fol. 
1683,  from  the  German,  and  translated 
while  the  author  was  in  the  Elect  Prison. 
He  died  about  1690. 

PETTY,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent  poli- 
tical eeonomist,  and  writer  upon  trade  and 
commerce*  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  clothier 
at  Rumsey,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1623.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar*8chool  of  his  native  place,  and 
at  the  university  of  Caen,  in  Mormandy. 
On  his  return  he  entered  the  navy,  but 
in  what  capacity  does  not  appear.-  His 
service  there,  however,  must  nave  been 
short,  since,  upon  the  breaking  oot  of  the 
civil  war  in  1643,  he  again  went  abroad, 
and  passed  three  years  in  France  and  the 
Low  Countries.  His  studies  appear  at 
this  time  to  have  been  chiefly  medical, 
and  at  Paris  he  dissected  in  company 
with  the  celebrated  Hobbes.  In  1647  he 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  parliament 
for  an  invention  of  the  art  of  double 
writing,  which  i^pears  to  have  been  by 
means  of  a  copying  instrument.  In  tha 
following  year  he  puUidied  a  piece  of 
/our  sheets,  4to,  entitied,  Advice  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Hartiib  for  the  Advancement  of 
aome  particular  parts  of  Learning;  the 
■general  scope  of  which  was  to  extend 
education  to  a  variety  of  objects  of  utilitr 
in  common  life.  He  next  vent  to  Oxford, 
whence  the  parliamentary  visitors  had 
ejected  the  royalists,  and  gave  instruction 
in  anatomy  and  chemistry  to  the  younger 
students.  In  1649  he  was  created  a 
doctor  of  physic  by  dispensation  from  the 
delegates  of  the  university.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Braiennose  college ;  and  he  was  a  member 
of  that  Oxford  Society  for  cultivating 
natural  knowledge,  which  was  the  parent 
of , the  Royal  Socie^.    Hesncceeoed  in 
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f  €50  to  the  anatomical  piofeMonhm  in 
Oxford;  and  toon  after  be  erosloyed  his 
iatereat  ao  effectually,  aa  to  be  chosen 
pTofeasor  of  music  at  Gresham  college. 
The  chief  source  of  his  fortune  was  his 

rantment  in  1652  to  be  physician  to 
army  in  Ireland.  Besides  his  pay 
and  private  practice,  he  made  a  wfgt 
sum  by  oontracting  to  effect  the  ad- 
measurements of  lands  in  Ireland,  for- 
feited by  the  rebellion,  and  intended  for 
recompenses  to  tlie  officers  and  soldiers 
of  Cromwell's  army.  He  was  made  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  dividing  the 
lands  he  had  surveyed  among  the  army ; 
elerk  of  the  council;  and  secretary  to 
Heniy  Cromwell,  when  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  In  Richard's  parliament  of 
1658  he  aerved  as  bureess  for  West  Looe, 
in  Cornwall,    When  tbe  Restoration  took 

ecf  he  waa  in  Ireland.  Upon  his  retuni 
was  graciously  received  by  Charles  II.» 
and  nsade  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  court  of  claims.  In  1661  he  receii-ed 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  obtained  a 
patent  constituting  him  survevor-general 
of  Ireland ;  and  all  the  forfeitea  lands 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  were 
confirmed  by  new  grants  to  himself  and 
hia  wife.  He  waa  a  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians;  and  when  the  Royal 
Society  waa  incorporated,  he  was  in  the 
list  of  the  first  council.  In  1663  he 
engaged  the  public  attention  by  his  inven* 
tion  of  a  double-bottomed  ship  to  sail 
against  wind  and  tide.  His  principal  and 
most  valuable  writings  were  on  the  sub* 
jcet  cf  political  arithmetic  Of  these  he 
publisbra  a  number  of  separate  tracts, 
which  were  reprinted  collectively  in  1699 
in  8vo.  Sevml  of  them  relate  to  the 
growth  and  population  of  London,  and 
comparisons  oetween  it  and  Paris  and 
other  capitals.  One  of  them  especially, 
entitled  Political  Arithmetic!  discusses  lul 
the  topics  connected  with  national  wealth 
and  improvement,  with  the  particular  view 
of  pointing  out  the  means  of  augmenting 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  £nglan<L 
The  state  of  Ireland,  with  which  few 
persons  were  better  acquainted,  is  eon- 
Mdered  in  other  of  his  writings,  particu- 
larly in  a  Treatise  on  Taxes  and  Contri* 
butions,  which  went  through  four  editions. 
Some  of  his  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  are  on  ukathematicai  and 
chemical  subjects.  He  was  cut  off  by  a 
gangrene  in  bis  foot,  the  conse<|[iience  of 
a  gouty  swelling,  in  the  sixty-hfth  year 
of  his  age,  December  1687,  at  bis  bouse 
in  Westminster,  and  was  buried  in  his 
native  town  of  Rumsey.  The  Political 
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Anatomjr  of  Ireland  contains  yaluahb 
information  respecting  Uie  state  of  Ireland 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  gives  the  first  authentic  account 
of  the  population.  He  dearly  foresaw 
the  advantitfes  of  a  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  a  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  The  survey  of  Ireland  which 
he  made  during  the  Protectorate  con- 
tanues,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, to  be  a  work  of  reference  in  courts 
of  law  in  matters  relating  to  landed  pro- 
perty. His  treatise  on  Taxes  and  Con^ 
tributionsy  published  in  1667,  contains  in 
general  sound  views  on  the  subjects  of 
finance  and  revenue ;  and  in  this  work 
the  doctrine  was  first  dearly  stated— that 
the  labour  required  for  the  production 
of  commodities  alone  determmes  their 
value^ 

PETTY,  (William,)  a  descendant  of 
the  preceding,  second  lord  Wycombe, 
and  nrst  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  was  bom 
in  1737,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  lord 
Wycombe,  earl  of  Shelburne,  in  May 
1761.  In  1765  he  married  lady  Sophia 
Carteret,  daughter  of  earl  Granville,  by 
whom  he  became  possessed  of  large 
estates,  particularly  of  Lansdowne  HiU| 
Bath,  firom  which  ne  took  his  last  title. 
He  entered  the  army,  obtained  a  com-* 
mission  in  the  Guards,  and  served  unde^ 
prince  Ferdinand  at  the  battles  of  Campen 
and  Minden.  In  December  1 760  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  George  III., 
with  the  rank  of  coloneL  He  joined  the 
party  of  the  earl  of  Bute;  and  iu  1762 
he  eagerly  defended  the  court  on  the 
question  respecting  the  preliminaries  of 
peace.  In  the  fbfiowing  year  he  was 
sworn  of  the  privy-councU,  and  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  board  of  trade,  which  he 
Boon  ouitted,  and  with  it  his  connexion 
with  toe  court  and  ministry,  and  attached 
himielf  in  a  short  time  to  lords  Chatham 
and  Camden«  When  the  Rockinghani 
administration  was  displaced  in  1766,  an4 
lord  Chatham  was  cafled  upon  to  forni  a 
new  administration,  he  appomtedlord  Shel* 
hnme  secretary  of  state  of  the  soutnem 
department,  to.  which  was  annexed  the 
department  of  the  colonies.  But  this  he 
resigned  when  lord  Chatham  withdrew 
in  1768«  and  ftom  this  period  contmued 
in  strong  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of 
government  during  tlie  American  war  till 
the  termination  of  lord  North  s  ministry^ 
in  the  spring  of  1782.  He  was  then  ap* 
pointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign 
department  in  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration; and  upon  the  death  of  that  nobler 
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tnan  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  prime- 
minister.  This  measure  gave  great  offence 
to  Mr.  Fox  and  his  irienasybut  his  lordship 
did  not  quit  his  post.  His  first  object  was 
to  make  peace ;  but  when  the  treaty  was 
brought  before  the  parliament,  lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox  had  united  in  a  coalition, 
which,  however,  for  a  time  was  irresistible, 
and  early  in  1783  lord  ShelbUme  resigned^ 
When  at  Uie  end  of  that  year  Mr.  Pitt 
overthrew  the  coalition  administration,  it 
was  expect^  that  lord  Shelbume  would 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  new  govern- 
ment He  took,  however,  no  share  in  the 
administration;  and  he  was  created  mai^ 
quis  of  Lansdowne.  He  now  retired  to  a 
private  life ;  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  he  came  forward 
again  in  constant  and  decisive  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  administration,  in 
which  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  March  7, 1805.  His  valuable  col- 
lection of  MSB.  was  Durchased  for  the 
British  Museum  by  Paniament  for  4,925/. 
By  his  second  wife,  lady  Louisa  Fitc- 
patrick,  he  had  one  son.  Loan  HcMaT 
rxTivthe  present  possessor  of  the  title. 

PETTYT,  or  PETYT,  (William,)  a 
law  writer,  treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  Tower, 
was  bom  in  1636  at  Storithes,  near  Skip- 
ton,  in  Yorkshire.  He  collected  a  very 
curious  libraij,  and  many  valuable  MSS. 
now  in  the  Inner  Temple  library.  He 
died  in  1707,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  church.  He  wrote.  The  Ancient 
Rwhtt  of  the  Commons  of  England,  in 
a  Discourse  proving  by  Records,  &c.  that 
they  were  ever  an  essential  part  of  Parlia- 
ment; Miscellanea  Paritamentaria ;  Jus 
Parliunentarium,  or  the  ancient  Power, 
Jurisdiction,  Rights,  and  Liberties  of  the 
most  High  Court  of  Parliament,  revived 
and  asserted,  1739,  fol.  He  also  lef^  a 
summary  or  table  of  the  records  kept  in 
the  Tower ;  some  MSS.  containing  copies 
of  records  and  law  matters,  relating 
chiefly  to  naval  concerns ;  and  other  MSS. 
contaming  a  great  number  of  collections 
from  records  and  other  authentic  mate- 
rials, chiefly  relating  to  the  law  and  con- 
stitution of  England,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Inner  Temple  library. 

PEUCER,  (Oaspard,)  a  physician  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Bautsen,  in 
Lusatia,  in  1525,  and  educated  at  Wir- 
temberg.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Melancthon,  whose  principles  he  contri- 
buted to  diffuse,  and  whose  works  he 
published  at  Wirtemberg,  in  1601,  in 
5  vols,  fol.  He  had  an  extreme  ardour 
for  study.  Being  for  ten  vears  in  close 
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imprisonment,  on  account  of  his  opinions, 
he  wrote  his  thoughts  on  the  margins  of 
old  books  which  thev  save  him  for  amuse> 
ment,  makine  his  mk  of  burnt  crusts  of 
bread  steeped  in  wine.  He  died  in  1602. 
He  wrote,  De  variis  Divinationum  gene^ 
ribus ;  Methodus  curandi  Morbos  in- 
temos;  De  Febribus;  Vitss  iUustrium 
Medicomm;  Hypotheses  Astronomicse ; 
Les  Noms  des  Monnoies,  des  Poids,  et 
Mesures. 

PEUTEMAN,  (Peter,)  a  painter,  was 
bora  at  Rotterdam  in  1650,  and  was  a 
good  painter  of  inanimate  objects ;  but 
the  most  memorable  particular  relative 
to  him  was  the  incident  which  occasioned 
his  death.  Being  requested  to  paint  an 
emblematical  picture  of  mortality,  repre^ 
sen  ting  human  skulls  and  bones,  sur- 
roundeid  with  rich  gems,  and  musical 
instruments,  to  express  the  vani^  of  this 
world ;  that  he  might  perform  his  work 
with  the  greater  exactness,  he  went  into 
an  anatomical  lecture-room,  where  several 
skeletons  hung  by  wires  from  the  ceiling, 
and  bones,  skulls,  &c  lay  scattered  on 
the  floor.  While  thus  employed,  either 
through  fatigue  or  study,  ne  fell  asleep, 
but  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  shock  of 
an  earthquake,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1692.  The  moment  he  awoke,  he  ob- 
served the  skeletons  move  about  in  di^ 
fereut  directions,  while  the  loose  skulls 
rolled  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other ;  and  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  he  was  so  stmck  with  horror,  thai 
he  threw  himself  down  stairs,  and  ran 
into  the  street  half  dead  with  fnght. 
His  friends  endeavoured  to  efface  the  im- 

Eression  made  on  his  mind,  by  acquainting 
im  with  the  real  cause  of  the  agiution 
of  the  skeletons;  but  the  circumstance 
affected  his  spirits  in  so  violent  a  manner, 
that  it  brought  on  a  disorder,  which  soon 
ended  his  days.  His  general  subjects 
were  allegorical  or  emblematical  allusions 
to  the  shortness  and  misery  of  human 
life.  He  excelled  in  painting  objects  of 
still  life,  such  as  musical  instruments, 
vases,  books,  jewels,  &c.,  which  he  repre- 
sented with  smgular  precision. 

PEUTINGER,  (Conrad,)  a  celebrated 
scholar  and  antiquarian,  was  bora  at 
Augsburg  in  1465,  and  studied  the  law 
at  Padua,  and  polite  literature  at  Rome, 
under  Pomponius  Lastus.  In  1493  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  senate  of 
Augsburg,  and  was  employed  by  that 
body  in  tne  diets  of  the  empire,  and  in 
the  various  courts  of  Europe.  He  died 
in  1547.  He  is  best  known  for  an  ancient 
itinerary,  which  from  him  is  called  TabuU 
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PeuUngeTtaua.  It  U  a  rude  chart,  drawn 
by  an  unknown  hand,  and  wai  found 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  a  monaitery  at  Spires,  and  comnm- 
nicated  to  Feutinffer  by  Conrad  Celtes. 
It  was  formed  under  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  and  marks  we  roads  by 
which  the  Roman  armies  passed  at  that 
time  to  the  peater  part  of  the  western 
empire.  It  is  not  a  geographical  work, 
and  seems  to  have  been  made  hj  a 
Roman  soldier,  who  thought  of  nothmg, 
or  perhaps  knew  nothing,  but  what  re- 
spected the  roads,  and  the  places  ibr 
encampment  A  magnificent,  but  now 
▼ery  scarce,  edition  of  it  was  published 
bj  Francis  Christopher  de  Scheyb  at 
Vienna,  in  1753,  foL,  illustrated  with 
notes  and  dissertations.  J.  D.  Podo- 
«atharus  Christianopulus  published  a  new 
edition  of  it  in  1 809,  Jesi,  foi.  Peutinger's 
own  works  are,  Sermones  Convivales,  in 
the  collection  of  Sebardius  (Scriptor.  Ger- 
manici,  Tol.  i.) ;  De  Inclinatione  Romani 
Imperii ;  and,  Romanae  Vetustatis  Frag- 
menta,  in  August&  Vindelicomm  et  ejus 
Dioecesi  reperta. 

PETER,  (John  Connd,)  a  phrsician 
and  anatomist,  was  bom  at  Schaffhausen 
ia  1659,  and  studied  at  Basle,  where  he 
took  the  desree  of  M.D.  in  1681,  having 
prerioosly  dissected  under  Duvemey  at 
Faria.  He  settled  in  his  native  country, 
and  filled  the  chairs  of  eloquence,  logic, 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  died  in 
1 7 1 2.  He  has  perpetuated  his  name  by 
the  diligence  and  accuracy  with  whicn 
he  investigated  the  muciferous  agminated 
glands  of  the  intestines  in  man  and  other 
animals.  His  researches  on  this  subject 
are  contained  in  his  Ezercitatio  Anato- 
micc^-medica  de  Glandulis  Intestinorum, 
eantmque  Usu  et  Affection  ibus,  cui  sub- 
jungitur  Anatome  Yentriculi  Gallinacei, 
1671,  8vo.  He  abo  wrote,  Methodus 
Historiarum  Anatomico-medicarum,  &c.; 
in  this  he  describes  the  proper  manner  of 
making  dissections  with  the  view  of  dis- 
eovering  the  cause  of  diseases;  PsBonis 
et  P^tl^gons  Ezercitationes  Anatomico- 
mediCK;  Merycologia  s.  de  Rnminantibus 
et  Ruminatione  Commentarius ;  De  Vale- 
tudine  HumanA;  De  Pancreate  Sche^ 
diaama. — His  son,  Jobn  Jambs,  also  a 
physician  at  Schaffhausen,  published, 
Obeervationes  Anatomicas,  num.  L.  1719. 

PEYRER'E,  (Isaac  de  la,)  a  miscel- 
laneous writer,  who  held  some  singular 
opinions,  born  at  Bourdeaux  in  1594.  He 
vras  educated  a  Calvinist,  and  had  an 
employment  under  M.  de  la  Thuillerie, 
ambassador  from  France  to  the  court  of 
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Denmark.  Afterwards  he  obtained  a 
post  in  the  establishment  of  the  prince  of 
Cond^.  Having  one  day  perused  the 
xvth  chapter  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  conceived  the  whimsical 
notion,  that  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th 
verses  offered  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  men  in  the  world  before  Adam.  This 
point  he  undertook  to  prove  in  a  book 
which  he  caused  to  be  printed  in  Holland, 
in  1655,  under  the  title  of,  Pr»adamit»^ 
sive  Exercitatio  super  Versibus  12, 13, 14« 
Cap.  XV.  Epbtolss  Fauli  ad  Romanos,  in 
4to,  and  12mo.  In  this  work  he  main- 
tained, that  it  is  the  cnrigin  of  the  Jewirii 
nation,  and  not  of  the  human  race*  which 
we  find  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses ; 
and  that  our  elobe  was  inhabited  by 
many  nations  before  Adam,  whom  he 
conridered  as  the  father  of  the  Jews.  No 
sooner  had  this  book  been  published  at 
Paris,  than  it  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner; 
and,  though  De  la  Peyrere  had  not  put 
his  name  to  it,  vet,  as  he  was  well  known 
to  be  the  author,  he  was  arrested  at 
Brussels,  and  thrown  into  prison.  By 
the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Cond6,  how- 
ever, he  soon  regained  his  liberty.  In 
1656  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  abjured 
both  his  principles  of  Protestantism,  and 
his  treatise  on  the  Pre- Adamites,  and  was 
favourably  received  by  Alexander  VII. 
The  Papists  themselves,  however,  dia- 
trusted  the  purity  of  his  motives.  After 
his  return  to  Paris  he  was  again  patro- 
nised by  the  prince  of  Cond6,  who  made 
him  his  librarian ;  which  post  he  retained 
till  he  entered  the  seminary  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Virtues,  where  he  died  in  1676. 
He  was  the  author  of  another  sinffular 
treatise,  entitled,  Du  Rappel  des  Juift, 
1643,  8vo^  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain,  that  after  their  restoration  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  they  would  be  sub- 
ject not  only  to  the  spiritual  authority  of 
Jesus,  but  to  the  government  of  a  tem- 
poral king,  the  grand  instrument  in 
oringing  about  tliat  event;  and  he  ad- 
duced some  curious  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing that  kinff  to  be  no  other  than  a  king 
of  France.  He  also  published,  An  Ac- 
count of  Greenland  *  and.  An  Account 
of  Iceland. 

PEYRONIE,  (Francis  de  la,)  an  emi- 
nent French  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  1678,  and,  after  studying  ana- 
tomy and  surgery  in  his  native  place 
with  so  much  success  diat  he  was  admitted 
a  master  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went 
to  Paris  to  improve  himself  under  Mare- 
thai  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu.    He  returned  to 
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MontpeUier,  where  he  was  chosen  a  public 
professor  in  the  medical  schools,  and  sur- 
geon to  the  hospital;  and  soon  after  was 
nominated  surgeon-mi^or  in  the  army  of 
mar^chal  ViUarSf  sent  against  the  rebels 
of  the  Gevennes.  He  was  next  elected 
eurgeon-in-chtef  to  the  hospital  of  I^ 
Charity,  at  Paris.  He  was  made  first 
surgeon  to  Louis  XV.  in  1736,  and  gen^- 
tleman  in  ordinary  of  the  bed-chamber. 
He  became  an  associate  of  the  Academies 
.of  Sciences  of  MontpeUier  and  Paris,  and 
SI  member  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna. 
He  bad  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the 
advancement  of  his  profession  in  credit 
and  utility.  In  concert  with  Marechal, 
he  obtained  from  the  king,  in  1724,  the 
creation  of  five  demonstrators  in  anatomy 
at  St  Come ;  and  it  was  their  influence 
which  effected  the  establishment  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery  in  1731.  He  died 
in  1747. 

PEYSSONNEL,  (Charles  de,)  an  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1700, 
and  educated  under  the  fathers  of  the 
Oratory  in  that  city,  and  at  Paris.  He 
was  destined  to  the  bar,  and  studied  the 
law  at  Aiz,  where  he  was  admitted  an 
advocate  in  1723;  and  he  exercised  his 

Srofession  with  great  credit  at  Marseilles 
uring  fifteen  years.  The  marquis  de 
Villeneuve  recommended  him  for  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the  French  embassy 
at  Constantinople,  and  he  accompanied 
Ihe  marquis  wnen  he  went  as  plcnipo- 
tontiary  to  negotiate  the  peace  of  Belgrade. 
In  1747  he  was  nominated  to  the  consul- 
ship of  Smyrna,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  elected  him  a 
foreign  associate.  He  died  in  1757. 
S^evsml  papers  published  in  the  M^moires 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  especially 
<me  On  the  Kings  of  the  Bosphorus, 
attest  his  learning  and  diligence  of  re- 
eearcfa.  His  collection  of  marbles  brought 
from  Asia  Minor  have  been  described  by 
•Caylus  and  the  abb^  Belley. — ^His  eldest 
•on  was  also  a  consul  in  the  Levant,  and 
snade  himself  known  by  various  historical 
and  iK>litieal  works,  of  which  the  prin^ 
cipal  is  entitled.  Observations  Historiques 
«t  G^ograpbiques  sur  les  PeuplesBarbu'es 
^ui  ont  habits  les  Bords  du  Danube  et 
u  Pont  Euxin,  Paris,  1765.  The  tour 
in  Asia  Minor,  described  in  this  volume, 
is  said  by  the  author  to  have  been  taken 
at  his  father's  desire  in  1750.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  ancient  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, and  medals,  many  of  them  not 
before  published.  Among  his  other  works 
are.  Observations  on  Baron  de  Tott's 
Memoirs;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Com- 
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merce  of  the  Black  Sea«     He  died  in 
1790 

PEYSSONNEL,  (John  Andrew,) 
brother  of  the  preceding,  a  physician  and 
naturalist,  was  bred  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  was  employed  in  1725,  by 
order  of  the  king,  to  examine  the  coasta 
of  Barbery,  with  a  view  to  discoveries 
in  natural  history;  and  he  carried  his 
researches  as  far  as  Egypt.  In  1726  he 
was  appointed  physician-naturalist  to  the 
islandof  Guadaloupe.  He  made  voyages 
to  several  of  the  West  Indian  islands* 
and  to  the  settlement  of  Mississippi.  In 
1727  he  first  communicated  his  observa- 
tions on  coral  to  the  Academy  of  Scienoea 
at  Paris.  It  was  ui  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  (of  which  he 
was  a  foreign  member)  that  his  system 
relative  to  this  substance  first  appeared 
before  the  public.  In  voL  xlvii.  M|r. 
Watson  g[ives  a  translated  abridgement 
of  a  copious  manuscript  communicated 
.by  M.  Peyssonnel  under  the  title  of, 
IVait^  du  Corail,  &c.  in  which  he  proves 
by  numerous  observations  that  coral  and 
other  coralline  substances  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  certain  animals  of  the  polype 
kind  which  inhabit  them.  In  the  50tb 
vol.  part  1  and  2  of  the  Philos.  Trans, 
are  other  memoirs  of  bis,  viz.  An  Ac- 
count of  a  Visitetion  of  the  Leprous 
Persons  in  Guadaloupe  in  1748;  Obser- 
vations on  the  liimax  non  cochleata 
purpur  ferens ;  On  the  Worms  that  form 
Sponges;  and.  On  the  Alga  mariim 
latifolia. 

PEZAY,  (Alexander  Frederic  Jamea 
Masson,  marquis  de,)  a  man  of  letters, 
was  born  at  Versailles  in  1741,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  college  d'Hareourt  He 
entered  the  army,  and  became  captain  of 
dragoons,  in  which  post  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  the  instructor  of  Louis  XVI.  in 
tactics.  He  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  the  coasts.  He  died  in  1777. 
He  was  intimate  with  Dorat,  whose  style 
he  bnitated;  and  his  poems  have  an 
elegance  which  makes  amends  for  a  cer^ 
tain  degree  of  negligence.  He  wrote, 
Nouvelle  Z^lis  au  bain,  a  poem  in  aix 
«antos;  A  Letter  from  Ovid  to  Julia; 
several  fugitive  pieces  published  in  the 
Almanach  des  Muses;  a  translation  of 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Gallus;  Les  Soirees 
Helv6tiennes,  Alsaciennes,  et  Frane-Com- 
toises ;  La  Rosi^e  de  Salency,  a  pastoral; 
and,  Les  Campagnes  de  Maulebots. 

PEZELIUS,  (Christopher,)  a  German 
Protestant  divine,  bom  at  Plawen,  in  the 
Voiehtlandy  in  1539.  He  was  professor 
in  the  college  of  his  native  place  for  five 
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¥«u»;  and  aftenrardt  be  remored  Co 
wittemberg,  where  he  was  appointed 
profenor  of  divinity,  and  ako  one  of  the 
miniiten  of  the  city.  He  took  an  actiTo 
part  with  those  Saxon  divines  who  were 
tat  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  Lather  on 
the  sofafjeet  of  the  Eucharist,  and  for 
sabstitnting  in  the  room  of  it  that  of  the 
reformer  c^  Genera;  on  which  account 
they  were  called  cnrpco-Calvinists,  or 
bidden  and  disgnised  Calnnbts.  At  their 
request  be  comooeed  a  Catechism,  which 
they  introducea  into  the  schools.  He 
afterwards  became  principal  of  the  acade- 
mical seminary  at  Si^n ;  and  was  next 
cboeen  pastor  of  Herbom.  In  1588  he 
wis  made  profSessor  of  divinity  at  Bremen, 
and  supenntendent  of  the  churebes  in 
thatdistrict  These  pojts be bdd  till  bis 
death,  in  1604.  He  was  the  author  id, 
Commentarium  in  Genesin,  1699,  8ro; 
Enarratio  priorum  Capitum  EYM^elii 
Johannis,  1586, 8vo;  Connpendium  Theo- 
l<me;  Epitomen  Philosophic  Moralis; 
iMllificium  Historicuro,  forming  a  large 
commentary  on  Sleidan's  treatise,  De 
quatnor  Monarchiis,  1610,  4to,  in  two 
parts,  to  which  a  third  was  afterwards 
added  by  Lampadius;  and,  Consilia  et 
Jodicia  Theol.  Philippi  Melancthonis. 

PEZENAS,  (Esprit,)  a  Jesuit,  and 
astronomical  and  mathematical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1692.  In  1728 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  and  hydrography  at  Mai^ 
seilles,  and  held  that  office  for  twenty 
years.     He  died  in  1776. 

PEZRON,  (Paul,)  a  clever  chrono- 
kgist,  pbiloloeist,  and  antiquarian,  was 
bin  at  Henneiwn,  in  firetagne,  in  1639. 
He  embraced  the  monastie  life  at  the 
Cisteteian  Abbey  de  Prites,  in  1661, 
and  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
college  of  the  Bemardins  in  Paris.  In 
1672  be  returned  to  the  monastery  de 
M^res,  where  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  novioes,  and  aub-prior.  Five  yean 
afterwards  be  was  nominated  sub-prior 
of  the  college  of  Bemardins  at  Paris, 
and  about  the  same  time  entered  on  his 
licentiate.  In  1682  he  received  the  d^ee 
of  doctor;  and  in  1690  be  was  elected 
Tiear-general,  or  visitor,  of  the  reformed 
bouses  belonging  to  his  order  in  the 
central  provinces  of  France.  In  1697 
Louis  XIV.  bestowed  on  bim  the  abber 
de  la  CbaraiDie,  which  he  retained  till 
1703.  He  died  in  1706.  The  first  work 
bjr  which  be  established  his  claim  to 
profimnd  erudition  united  with  great  in- 
genuity, though  sometimes  employed  in 
establis^ng  singular  if  notfancifid  hypo- 
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theses,  is  entitled,  The  Antiquity  of  Time, 
restored  and  defended  against  the  Jews 
and  the  New  Chnmologists,  1687,  4tOp 
In  this  he  endeavours  to  maintain  the 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  in  pre* 
ference  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been, 
corrupted  by  the  Jews  since  the  destme*. 
tion  of  Jerusalem;  and  he  also  claims, 
for  the  world  a  much  higher  antiquity 
than  is  allowed  by  any  other  modern 
ehronologer.  The  work  was  attacked  by 
fathers  Martianay,  a  Benedictine,  and 
LsM^uieu,  a  Dominican.  Against  their 
anunadversions  the  author  defended  him* 
self,  with  ability  and  modesty,  in  a  pieces 
entitled,  A  Defence  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Time,  in  which  the  Tradition  of  tho 
Fathers  and  Churches  is  supported  against 
that  of  the  Tabnud,  and  the  Corraptioo 
of  the  Hebrew  by  the  Jews  is  demon- 
strated, 1691,  4to.  To  thii  work  father 
Lequien  wrote  a  reply ;  but  father  Mar- 
tianay chose  rather  to  denounce  the 
author's  treatises  and  the  sentiments  con^* 
tained  in  them,  before  M.  Harlay,  arob* 
bishop  of  Paris.  The  author,  however, 
found  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  that  pre- 
late, that  if  he  were  mistaken,  he  had 
only  erred  in  common  with  all  the  fathers 
before  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.  Pesroa 
was  also  the  author  of,  An  Attempt  at 
a  literal  and  historical  Commentaiy  on 
the  Fh>phets,  1693,  12mo,  which  is  said 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  The  Evan- 

Jelical  History  confirmed  by  those  of  the 
ews  and  Romans ;  a  treatise,  Conoeraing 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
Laneuage  of  the  Celts,  otherwise  called 
Gauls ;  and  two  learned  dissertations  in 
tiie  M^moizes  de  lV4voux,  for  the  years 
1703  and  1705;  one,  Conceming  Uie 
ancient  Station  of  the  Canaaaites,  and 
the  other,  On  the  ancient  and  trae  Boun- 
daries of  the  Promised  Land ;  this  last  is 
inserted  in  Duhsmel's  Bible. 

PFAFF,  (John  Christopher,)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at  PfuUingen, 
in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  m  1651. 
Having  been  educated  to  the  ministry, 
he  was  appointed  deacon  of  a  church  m 
1683 ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
nominated  pastor  of  the  church  at  Stutt-  . 
gard.  lu  1697  he  was  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophv  at  Tiibingeu ; 
and  in  1699  he  was  made  professor  ex- 
traordinary of  divinity.  Afterwards  he 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  in 
ordinary  in  the  same  faculty;  and  in 
1705  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Tiihingen.     His  last  promotian  was  to 
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the  deanery  of  that  church  in  1707.  He 
died  in  1720.  His  most  valuable  pro- 
duction is  entitled,  Dissertatio  de  AUe- 
gatis  Veteris  Testament!  in  Novo,  1702, 
4to. 

PFAFF,  (Christopher  Matthew,)  son 
of  the  preceding,  ana  a  learned  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  at  Stuttgard  in  1686, 
and  educated  at  Tiibineen,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  nis  proficiency  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  The  duke  of 
Wirtemberg  sent  him  to  travel,  at  his 
expense,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  in- 
struction of  the  ablest  foreign  professors, 
and  he  continued  for  some  time  at  Ham- 
burg, where  he  received  lessons  in  the 
Hebrew  languaeei  and  the  Talmud,  and 
also  attend^  the  historical  lectures  of 
John  Albert  Fabricius.  Afterwards  he 
Tisited  the  principal  universities  of  Ge^- 
many;  and  he  tnen  went  to  Holland, 
and  thence  to  England,  and  he  chiefly 
spent  bis  time  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  most  eminent  men  for 
learning  in  the  university.  On  his  return 
to  Germany  he  made  some  stay  at  Oiessen, 
and  received  lectures  on  the  ^thiopic 
from  Burcklin.  He  afterwards  attended 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Wirtemberff  on 
bis  travels,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  ministry.  He 
continued  with  the  prince  for  three  years 
At  Turin,  during  which  period  he  visited 
the  royal  libraries,  and  discovered  many 
imjportant  MSS.  that  were  forgotten  and 
entirely  unnoticed,  some  of  which  he 
transcribed.  He  idso  found  some  frag- 
ments of  Irenseus,  which  had  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion  for  ages,  and  he  de- 
fended their  genuineness  against  the  ob- 
lections  of  M.  Scipio  Mafiei.  In  1717 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at 
Tiibingen,  having  been  previously  created 
doctor  of  divinity  by  his  father,  of  whom 
he  now  became  the  colleague.  After  his 
father's  death  (1720)  he  received  the 
appointments  of  ephorus,  or  ins|>ector, 
and  dean  of  the  church  of  Tiibingen. 
Afterwards  he  became  chancellor,  and 
first  professor  of  divinity  in  the  univer- 
sity; and  the  emperor  made  him  a  counts 
palatine,  and  gave  him  the  extraordinary 
power  of  creating  doctors  of  divinity.  In 
1727  he  was  nominated  abbot  of  Laureac; 
and  in  1731  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.  He 
published,  Dissertatio  critica  de  ^enuinis 
Librorum  Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus, 
ope  Canonum  querundam  feliciter  inda- 

Sndis;    ubi  et  inter    alia  de  Joannis 
illii  CoUectione  variarum  Novi  Testae 
menti    Lectionum    modest^    disseritur, 
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170d,  8vo;  Firmiani  Lactautii  Epitome 
Institutionum  divinarum,  &c.  anonymi 
Historia  de  Haeresi  Manichseorum,  &c 
ex  Codicib.  Taurinens,  1712, 8vo ;  Sancti 
Irensei  Episcopi  Lugdunensts,  Fragmenta 
Anecdota,  ex  Biblioth.  Taurin.  eruta, 
Latin&  Versione  et  Notis  illustrata,  &c. 
1715,  8vo,  the  genuineness  of  which  is 
strongly  ouestioned  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in 
his  Credibility,  part  2,  vol.  i.  chap.  17» 
under  the  article  St.  Irenseus;  Primitise 
Tubigenses;  Institutiones  Theologise  d'og» 
maticse  et  moralis;  Introductio  in  Histo- 
riam  Theologise  literariam,  1718, 4to,  and 
afterwards  greatly  enlarged;  Syntagma 
Dissertationum  Theologicarum,  1 720, 8vo ; 
Institutiones  Historise  £U»rlesiasticse,  cum 
Dissert,  de  Litnrgiis,  1721,  8vo;  Notse 
Exegeticse  in  Evangelium  Matthsei,  1721, 
4to;  Historia  Formulse  Consensus  Hel- 
vetica, 1722,  4to;  CoUectio  Scriptorum 
Irenicorum  de  Unione  inter  Protestantea 
facientium;  Ecclesise  Evangelicce  fjibri 
Symboli,  cum  variantibus  Lectionibus  et 
Notis,  1730,  8vo;  numerous  critical 
remarks  and  observations  in  the  edition 
of  the  German  Bible  printed  at  Tiibingen 
in  1 729 ;  Dissertationes  anti-Beelianse  tree ; 
and  various  other  controversial  treatises. 
He  died  in  1760. 

PFANNER,  (Tobias,)  a  learned  Ger- 
man statist,  was  bom  at  Augsbuig  in 
1641,  and  studied  at  Altorf,  Gotha,  and 
Jena.  The  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  made 
him  secretary  of  his  archives,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  instruct  his  sons  in  hisUny 
and  politics.  In  1686  he  was  nominated, 
eounsellor  to  all  the  Ernestine  line.  He 
was  so  well  versed  in  public  affairs,  that 
he  was  called  "  the  living  archives  of  the 
house  of  Saxony."  He  b^re  an  estimable 
character,  but  had  contracted  a  melan- 
choly disposition  from  intense  studv*  He 
died  in  1717.  His  principal  works  are, 
A  History  of  the  Peace  of  Westohidia; 
A  History  of  the  Assemblies  or  1652, 
1653,  and  1654;  A  Treatise  on  the  Ger- 
man Princes;  A  Treatise  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Historical  Faith ;  and,  Theology 
of  the  Pi^ans. 

PFEFFEL,  (Gottlieb  Conrad,)  a  Gei^ 
man  poet,  was  bom  in  1736  at  Cdmar, 
and  educated  at  Halle.  A  severe  attack 
of  ophthalmia  terminated  in  his  total 
blindness  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In 
1773  he  obtained  permission  to  esublish 
at  Colmar  a  seminary  for  the  education 
of  Protestant  youths,  m  conducting  which 
he  had  an  able  coUeague  in  his  friend 
Hoftath  Lerse.  The  changes  produced 
by  the  French  revolution,  however,  caused 
this  school,  which  bore  the  title  of  a 
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militarjrone,  to  be  broken  ap;  and  Pfefiel 
tbenceforth  applied  himtelf  entirely  to 
tboee  literary  occnpatione  wLicb,  notwith- 
standing h»  blindness,  he  had  before 
pnrraed  at  tntenrals.  In  1803  he  was 
made  prendent  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 
sistory at  Colmar,  then  recently  esta^ 
blished.  He  died  in  1809.  His  poems 
consist  of  fables,  tales,  epistles,  epigrams, 
ballads,  and  lyrical  pieces.  In  addition 
to  these  original  compositions,  he  trans- 
lated a  great  many  dramatic  pieces  from 
the  French,  which  he  published  in  five 
separate  volumes  or  collections,  from 
1765  to  1774. 

PFEFFERCORN,  TJohn,)  a  famous 
converted  Jew,  originally  known  by  the 
name  of  Joseph,  was  bom  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  being  after  his  conversion  at  Cologne, 
be  was  instigated  bv  such  a  furious  seal 
against  all  Hebrew  books,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  petBuade  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian to  cause  all  such  books  to  be  burnt, 
the  Bible  alone  excepted,  '*  because," 
said  he,  **  they  contain  blasphemies,  the 
principles  of  magic,  and  other  dangerous 
matter."  This  extravagant  proposition 
would  have  been  carried  into  effect  if  it 
had  not  been  opposed  by  the  arguments 
of  the  learned  Jonn  Capnio,  or  Reuehlin, 
and  the  celebrated  Ulne  of  Hutten,  who 
then  published  his  Epistols  Obscurorum 
Yirorum,  in  order  to  ridicule  the  monks, 
whose  declamations  against  Hebrew  books 
were  peculiarly  intemperate.  It  was  com- 
monly believed  that  Pfeffercorn,  mortified 
at  the  issue  of  this  business,  returned  to 
the  profession  of  Judaism,  and  that  he 
was  cruelly  tortured  and  burnt  dive  for 
his  crimes  at  Halle,  in  1515.  But  the 
victim  referred  to  was  another  person  of 
the  same  name ;  since  the  subject  of  this 
article  was  living  in  1517.  He  was  the 
author  of,  Sj^eculum  Adhortationis  Ju- 
daic«  ad  Christum;  Narratio  de  Ratione 
celebrandi  Pascha  apud  Judseos ;  Hostis 
Judseorum;  De  SDolendis  Judaeorum 
Scriptis;  Panegyricus,  &c. 

PFEIFFER^  (Augustus,)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine  and  Oriental  scholar^ 
was  bom  at  Lawenburg,  in  Lower  Saxony, 
in  1640,  and  educated  at  his  native  town, 
at  Hamburg,  and  at  Wittemberg,  where 
he  applied  bimself  with  such  success  to 
the  stody  of  Oriental  literature,  that  in 
1668  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Oriental  Isnguages,  In  1671  he  was 
made  dean  of  Medyibor,  in  Silesia,  and 
assessor  to  the  consistory  of  Wirtemberg- 
Oels.  In  1673  he  was  chosen  pastor  of 
Stroppen:  whence  be  removed,  in  1675, 
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to  undertake  the  same  chaige  at  Meissen, 
in  Upper  Saxony.  In  1681  he  was  created 
D.D.,  made  archdeacon  of  the  church  of 
St  Thomas  at  Leipsic,  and  nominated 
professor  in  ordinary  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  professor  extraordinary 
of  divinity  in  that  university.  In  1690 
he  was  Aected  superintendent  of  the 
churches  in  the  distnct  of  Lubeck ;  which 
stetion  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1698. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works, 
in  sacred  criticism  and  Jewish  antiquities, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  Critica  Saera» 
de  saeri  Codids  Partitione,  Editionibua 
Tariis  Linguis  orientalibus,  Puritete  Pen- 
tium, Interpretatione  sacrae  Scriptures 
leeitima,  T^anslationibus,  Masora,  Cab- 
bfua,  ftc;  Tree  Dissertationes  de  Tar- 
gumim,  sive  Paraphrasibus  Chaldaicis 
Vet.  Test  de  Massora,  sive  Critica  Sacra 
Hebraeomm,  de  Trihseresio  Judseomm, 
sive  de  Pbarissis,  Sadducaeis,  et  Essssis, 
&c.;  Sciagraphia  Systematis  Antiquita- 
tum  Hebraicarum,  Lib.yill.;  Thesaurus 
Hermeneuticus,  sen  de  legitime  Scripturse 
Sacrae  InterpretetioneTractotio;  Decades 
dusB  selectee  Positionum  philologicsrum 
de  antiquis  Judaeoram  Ritibus  et  Mori- 
bus;  Dubia  vexata  sacrse  Scripturss,  sive 
Loca  difficiliora  Veteris  Testament!  suc- 
cinct^ decisa  ouatuor  Centuriis ;  Commen-> 
tarius  in  Obaoiam,  prseter  genuini  Sensua 
Evolutionem  et  Colladonem,  eahibena 
Versionem  Latinam  et  Examen  Com- 
mentarii  Don.  Isaac!  Abrabamelis,  &c. ; 
I^selectiones  in  Jonse  Prophetiam  recog- 
nitsB  et  in  justum- Commentarium  re- 
daciae.  Several  of  the  preceding  artidea 
were  afterwards  collected  together,  and 
published  in  1704,  in  2  vols,  4to. 

PFLUO,  (Julius,)  an  eminent  Romish 
prelate,  who  was  taken  into  the  counsels 
of  the  emperors  Charles  V.  and  Ferdi- 
nand I.  He  was  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Naumberg,  in  the  Palatinate,  by  the 
former  prince,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
divines  who  were  employed  by  him  in 
drawing  up  his  famous  project  of  the 
Interim,  and  he  presided  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  diete  of  tlie  empire  at 
Ratisbon.    He  died  in  1564. 

PHJSDO,  a  Greek  jAiilosopher,  and 
founder  of  the  Eliac  school,  so  called 
from  Elis,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family ;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune,  in  early  life,  to 
be  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  and  to  be 
sold  as  a  slaTe  at  Athens.  He  obtained 
bis  freedom  throueh  the  intervention  of 
Socrates,  under  whom  he  studied;  and 
he  established  a  school  at  Elis,  after  tbo 
Socratic  model    Plato,  as  a  mark  of  hit 
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rMpoct  for  hhn,  eav«  the  name  of  Plisdo 
to  one  of  his  DiiUoguet. 

PHJSDRUS,  a  Latin  fabuliat,  was  a 
native  of  Thrace,  probably  brought  to 
Rome  at  an  early  age  in  the  condition  of 
a  slave.  He  came  into  the  service  of 
Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  enfranchised. 
Of  his  life  nothing  more  is  known,  except 
tiiat  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  was  a 
sufferer  under  the  injustice  and  tyranny 
of  Sejanus,  whom  he  survived.  He  waa 
the  author  of  five  hooks  of  fables  com- 
posed in  Iambic  verse,  and  with  great 
purity  of  style  and  neatness  of  expression. 
The  matter  is  generally  borrowed  from 
£sop,  but  Phsedrus  intermixes  stories  or 
history-pieces  of  his  own.  The  Fables 
remained  unknown  to  the  modems  till 
1596,  when  Frands  Pithou  discovered  a 
copy  in  the  library  of  St  Remi  at  Rheims, 
and  sent  it  to  his  brother  Peter,  who 
published  it  at  Troyes,  In  1832  an 
edition  of  Phsdnis  was  published  at 
Zurich  by  J.  C.  Orell,  with  the  following 
titie:— Phs&dri  Augusti  Liberti  Fabolss 
iEsopioB,  prima  edkio  eritica  cum  Integra 
varietate  Codd.  Pithceani,  Remensis,  Da* 
nielini,  Perottini,  et  editionis  principis, 
reliqua  vero  eeleeta.  Perotto,  bishop  of 
Manfredonia  in  the  fifteentii  century, 
made  a  collection  of  Latin  fables  from 
Pbndrus,  Avienus,  and  others,  for  the 
instruction  of  his  nephew,  among  which 
were  thirty-two  fables  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  usual  editions  of  Phssdrus, 
in  five  books.  These  fables  were  jmb- 
Kshed  at  Naples,  in  1808,  as  an  additional 
or  sixth  book  of  Phssdrus.  Angelo  Mai 
discovered  in  the  Vatican  Libraiy  a  MS. 
of  Perotto,  from  which  the  additional 
ikbles  have  been  published  in  a  correct 
form:  Phssdri  Fabulse  Novae  XXXII., 
e  Codice  Vaticano  reintegratse  ab  A.  Maio, 
Supplementum  Editionis  Orellianss,  Zu- 
rich, 1832.  The  Fables  of  Phsedrus  were 
also  edited  bv  fientiey,  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  Terence,  1746,  with  notes 
and  emendations.  There  is  also  an  edi- 
tion by  Brotier,  Paris,  1783,  and  by 
Schwabe,  Bnuiswiek,  1806. 

PHAER,  (Thomas,)  a  Welsh  ph]^i« 
cian  and  poet,  a  native  of  Pembrokeehire, 
and  tiiie  first  English  translator  of  Virgil, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  re* 
ttoved  to  Lincoln's-inn.  Why  he  quitted 
law  for  physic  is  not  known,  but  he 
became  a  Mohelor  and  a  doctor  in  tiM 
latter  facultv,  bo^  in  l«5d,  and  hit 
medical  works  wen  published  in  London 
in  1560.  They  consist  ehieflv  of  com- 
pilathma  and  translations  from  tne  French. 
A«iong  Itis  poetical  workaare,  The  Regi- 
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m^n  of  Life,  translated  from  the  Frenchi 
London,  1544,  Svo;  the  story  of  Owen 
Glendower,  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates; 
and  bis  translation  of  the  first  nine  books, 
and  part  of  the  tenth,  of  Virgil's  iBneid. 
There  is  a  commendatory  poem  by  him 
prefixed  to  Philip  Betham  s  Military  Pre- 
cepts. His  translation  of  the  first  seven 
bcKiks  of  Virgil  was  printed  in  1558,  by 
John  Kyneston,  and  dedicated  to  queen 
Mary.  The  next  two  books,  with  part  of 
the  tenth,  were  translated  afterwards  by 
him,  and  published  after  his  death  by 
William  Wightman,  in  1562.  He  died 
in  1560.  His  translation  of  Virgil  is 
written  in  long  Alexandrines  of  seven 
feet.  It  was  completed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Maphseus  s  thirteenth  book,  by 
Thomas  Twyne,  a  young  physician. 

PHALARIS,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  is  notorious  for  his  cruelties,  but 
very  littie  is  recorded  of  his  personal 
history.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
at  Astypalea,  in  Crete,  and  to  have  been 
banished  from  that  island  on  account  of 
his  political  intrigues.  He  went  to  Sicily, 
and  by  his  abilities  was  enabled  to  obtain 
the  sovereignty  of  Agrigentnmi  about 
B.C.  570,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
detested  of  tyrants.  The  most  famous 
instance  of  his  cruelty  is  his  punishment 
by  the  brazen  bull.  Perillus,  an  Athenian 
founder,  had  contrived  the  image  of  a 
bull,  made  hollow,  in  which  a  criminal 
might  be  shut  up,  and  there  roasted  by  a 
fire  placed  under  the  image,  whilst  his 
l^roans  and  cries  would  resemble  the  roar- 
mg  of  that  animal.  It  is  afiBrmed  that 
Phalaris  made  the  first  trial  of  this  inven- 
tion upon  the  inventor  himself.  After 
a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  Phalaris  was 
deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Telema- 
chus,  the  great-pandfather  of  Theron  and 
Xenocrates,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Pindar.  There  is  extant  a  series  of 
letters  under  the  names  of  Phalaris  and 
Abaris,  the  genuineness  of  which  was 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  between 
Bentiev  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  as- 
sisted by  some  scholars  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  and  the  spuriousness  of  the  work 
was  most  satisfactorilv  established  by 
Bentiey  in  his  admirable  Dissertation  on 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.  The  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  EpisUes  is  ihtii  of  Shafer, 
Leipsic,  1823. 

PHAVORINUS,  or  FAVORINUS, 
(Varinns,)  was  bom  at  Favera,near  Came- 
riao,  in  Umbria,  from  which  he  is  said 
to  have  taken  hb  name.  His  real  name 
was  Guarino,  which  he  changed  to  Vari- 
nus.    fie  was  a  disciple  of  Angelo  PoU« 
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tian^  tnd  John  Lascatisp  at  Florence,  and 
ins  patroniaed  by  Lorenao  the  Magnn 
ficent  HaTing  aeteimined  on  an  eeele* 
siattieal  life,  he  undertook  the  care  of  a 
congr^afion,  and  was  appointed  preceptor 
to  Giovanni  de  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  Xi 
He  wai  made  keeper  of  the  Medicean 
h^brary  in  1512,  and  in  1614  bishop  of 
Nocera.  He  died  in  1537.  In  1523  he 
pnUished  at  Rome  his  Greek  Lexicon, 
compiled  from  Suidas,  the  Etymologicnm 
Maganm,  Phrynicns,  Hesychins,  Harpo- 
crabon,  and  other  ancient  lexicons,  and 
from  the  notes  of  Eustathius,  and  the 
Scholiasts.  The  beat  edition  .is  that  of 
Battoli,  Venice,  1712,  fol. 

PHELIPEAUX,  (John,)  one  of  the 
kistoiiana  of  Quietism  in  France,  was  a 
natire  of  Angers,  and  studied  at  Parish 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Bossuet^ 
who  engaged  him  to  become  preceptor  to 
his  nephew,  afterwards  bishop  of  Troyea« 
He  satwequently  made  him  treasurer  and 
canon  of  ua  cathedral,  official,  sole  mnd« 
ticar,  and  superior  of  several  religioua 
communitiea.  Phelipeaux  waa  at  Roma 
with  his  pupil,  when  the  cause  of  the 
celebrated  FVnelon,  archbishop  of  Cam- 
brai,  for  writing  his  Explication  dea 
Maximes  des  Saints,  sur  la  Vie  Int^rieure, 
yna  tried  before  the  papal  tribunal.  To 
iJl  the  proceedings  in  this  businesa  he 
paid  particular  attention,  and  wrote  down 
daily  an  account  of  what  passed  in  the 
congregations.  This  journal  waa  pub- 
lished in  1732  and  1 733,  without  the  name 
of  any  place  or  printer,  under  the  title  of, 
An  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Condemnation  of  the  Quietism  which  waa 
propagated  in  France,  12mo.  He  died 
in  1 708.  From  his  MSS.  wete  published, 
in  1730,  Discourses,  in  the  Form  of 
Meditationa,  upon  our  Sariour'a  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  12mo. 

PHELIPPEAIJX,  (John,)  a  learned 
Jesoit,  waa  bom  at  Angers  in  1577,  and 
educated  at  Paris.  After  having  finished 
his  noriciate,  and  gone  through  the  classes 
of  philosophy  and  divinity,  he  was  sent 
toPontamousson,  where  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  an  important  service 
to  hie  order.  He  was  there  introduced 
to  the  Sieur  Fouquet  de  la  Yarenne, 
counsellor  to  the  court,  to  whom  he  waa 
related,  aa  was  likewise  father  Brossard, 
another  member  of  the  society,  and  the 
btxmate  friend  of  Phelippeaux.  In  dif- 
Ibent  interriewi  which  the  Jesuits  had 
with  La  Yarenne,  they  took  occasion  to 
lament  the  disgrace  into  whieh  their 
Bociety  had  fallen,  aa  an  order  had  been 
*8iiiea  that  they  should  quit  the  kingdom. 
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to  their  repraamtitioiia  had  aueh 
i  upon  La  Yarenae,  that  he  ofibred 
is  neat  aervicea  at  court;  which 


At  length  their 
an  effect  ui 
them  his 

Was  a  poiat  gained  of  no  little  moment, 
as  he  stood  high  in  favour  with  Henry 
lY.  In  complianoe  with  Ma  promiae,  he 
became  lealoos  in  his  applications  to  his 
majestv  on  behalf  of  the  society,  and  waa 
so  well  seconded  by  father  Phelippeauz'ia 
exertjona  through  other  channels,  that 
their  united  efforta  had  great  weight  with 
other  considerations,  in  producing  the 
•diet  of  September  1603,  which  re-esta- 
blished the  Jesuits  m  France.  After 
filling  tha  chairs  of  rhetoric  and  divini^ 
in  different  aeminariaa,  ha  was  adviaed 
by  cardinal  de  Joueuao  to  exercise  hia 
talents  in  pulpit  oratory,  and  he  preached 
with  great  acceptability  at  Paris,  Rouen, 
Rheims,  Lyons,  and  other  French  cities* 
He  was  made  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  college 
at  Rouen,  and  was  the  principal  person 
whom  cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault  oon- 
suited  in  hia  proceedinn.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the  diligent 
itudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  tha 
lathera.  He  died  in  1643.  He  waa  the 
author  of,  Commentarii  in  duodecim  Pro* 
phetas  Miaoree ;  Oseas,  primus  inter  Pro- 
phetaa  Commentariis  illustratns,  pnemisaa 
est  Prsfatio  de  Interpretationibus  Biblio^ 
nim  Orseds,  earumque  variis  Coirec* 
tionibus ;  in  this  he  displays  considerable 
learning,  and  adopts  the  principles  af 
St  Au^uttine  and  Aquinaa  concerning 
grace  and  uredestinatian. 

PHERECRATES,  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
waa  contemporary  with  Plato,  Eupolia, 
Phrynichus,  and  Aristophanes,  about  ihO^ 
420»  He  was  tha  inventor  of  a  meanm 
called  the  Pherecratian,  consisting  of  the 
laat  three  feet  of  a  hexameter,  the  firat 
being  invariably  a  spondee.  Horace 's  line^ 
**  Quamvis  Pentica  pinna,"  is  an  example 
of  it.  The  titles  of  several  of  his  comediea 
have  been  preserved,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments, principally  in  Athenseus.  They 
have  been  collected  by  Heateliua  and 
Grotius,  the  latter  of  whom  has  g[yan 
elegant  Latin  traiialations  of  them.  They 
were  published  together  with  those  of 
Eunolis,  by  Runkel,  Leipsic,  1829.  Cum- 
berland haa  translated  three  passagea  in 
his  Observer* 

PHERECTDES,  a  Grecian  philoso- 
pher, and  the  first  preceptor  of  Pythagoras, 
nourished  about  the  ii^th  Olympiad,  or 
a.c.  600,  and  waa  a  native  of  the  island  of 
SjfToa,  one  ol  the  Cyclades.  Diogenes 
aays  (i.  121)  that  he  flourished  in  the 
^9th  Olympiad  (a-C*  544).  Josephua,  in 
his  first  book  against  Apion,  saya  that  he 
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studied  philosophy  in  Esypt.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  natural  science ;  and  Cicero  (Tusc.  i. 
16)  says  that  he  taught  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

PHERECYDES,  a  Greek  historian, 
was  contemporary  with  Herodotus,  and 
flourished  between  b.c.  480  and  456.  The 
work  of  Pherecydes,  which  is  often  quoted 
by  the  Scholiasts  and  by  ApoUodorus, 
was  a  mytholtwical  history  in  ten  or 
twelve  books.  The  fragments  of  it  have 
been  published  by  Sturz  under  the  title 
of  Pherecydis  Fragmenta,  e  variis  Scrip- 
toribus  collegit,  emendavit,  commenta- 
tionem  de  Pherecyde  utroque,  et  historico 
et  jfhilosopho  praemisit,  &c.  1787;  2d 
edition,  Leipsic,  1824. 

PHIDIAS,  the  most  celebrated  sculptor 
of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Athens,  and 
flourished  about  b.c.  440 — 450.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  ori^nally  a  painter, 
and  to  have  received  instruction  in  tlie 
art  of  sculpture  from  Ageladas,  a  native 
of  Argos,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artists  of  the  ace.  He  was  first 
emploj^ed  on  public  works  by  Cimon ;  but 
he  attained  to  nis  highest  reputation  under 
the  administration  of  Pencles,  who  ap- 
pointed him  superintendent  of  the  public 
edifices  at  Athens.  One  of  his  greatest 
nerformances  was  a  colossal  statue  of 
Minerva  in  the  Parthenon.  The  goddess 
was  reoresented  standing.  In  one  hand 
she  held  a  spear ;  in  the  other  a  statue 
of  Victory.  Her  helmet,  hiehly  deco- 
rated, was  surmounted  by  a  sphinx.  The 
naked  parts  of  the  figure  were  made  of 
ivory.  The  eyes  were  of  precious  stones, 
and  the  drapery  throughout  was  of  gold — 
of  which  metal,  it  is  said,  no  less  than 
forty  talents'  weight  was  used.  In  this 
work  he  displayed  his  skill  in  minute 
sculpture,  no  less  than  his  grandeur  of 
style  in  the  main  figure.  On  the  con* 
vezity  of  the  goddess's  shield  was  repre- 
sented the  battle  of  the  Amasons;  and 
on  its  concavity  the  combat  of  the  gods 
with  the  giants ;  whilst  her  slippers 
were  adorned  with  the  fight  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithse.  On  her  breast-plate 
was  a  Medusa's  head.  The  base  repre- 
sented the  birth  of  Pandora,  with  twenty 
figures  of  gods.  The  exterior  of  the  Par- 
thenon was  likewise  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture; the  two  pediments,  the  metopes, 
and  the  friese  oeing  filled  with  statues 
and  rilievi,  many  of  them  from  the  hand 
and  all  of  them  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Phidias.  Part  of  these,  known 
now  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  are  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  for  which  they 
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were  purchased  from  the  earl  of  Elgin, 
who  had  brought  them  to  England.  The 
wealth  and  reputation  that  accrued  to 
Phidias  from  his  statue  of  Minerva  excited 
envy,  and  Menon,  one  of  his  workmen, 
publicly  accused  him  of  appropriating  to 
his  own  use  some  of  the  gold  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  to  form  the  drapery 
of  the  goddess.  By  the  wise  advice  of 
Pericles,  who  apprehended  that  such  a 
charge  might  be  made,  Phidias  had  applied 
the  golden  mantle  in  such  a  manner  that 
It  might  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  work :  this  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  weight  was  found  exact,  rhidias  waa 
then  charged  with  having,  in  violation  of 
a  decree  of  the  people  of  Athens,  (who 
desired  to  have  all  the  glory  of  this 
august  statue,)  introduced  the  portraita 
of  Pericles  and  hinmelf  in  the  t>attle  of 
the  Amasons;  and  this  being  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  profanation,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison;  where,  according  to  Plutarch, 
he  died.  Others,  however,  afiirm  that  ho 
escaped  to  Elis,  where  he  afterwards  exe- 
cuted his  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  most 
renowned  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  world, 
to  the  execution  of  which,  as  is  well  known, 
he  was  incited  by  the  verses  of  Homer, 
IL  A.  529,  sqq.  It  was  a  colossal  statue  of 
sixty  feet,  of  incomparable  dignity  in  its 
attitude  and  expression.  "  The  majestj 
of  the  work,"  says  Quintilian,  "  equalled 
the  majesty  of  tne  god ;  and  its  beauty 
seemed  to  add  lustre  to  the  religion  of 
the  country."  Its  materials  were  like- 
wise gold  and  ivory,  and  it  was  enriched 
with  numerous  fi^[ures  in  bas-relief.  The 
name  of  the  artist  was  engraved  on  the 
base.  The  Eleans,  in  gratitude  for  a 
performance  which  ranked  among  the 
wonders  of  Greece,  settled  upon  the  de- 
scendants of  Phidias  a  perpetual  oflice,  the 
sole  duty  of  which  was  to  preserve  this 
statue  from  injury.  Phidias  has  been 
called  by  Quintilian  (xii.  10)  the  "  sculptor 
of  the  gods,"  from  the  grand  and  sublime 
character  which  he  threw  into  his  produc- 
tions. Besides  his  two  greatest  works — 
the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
Jupiter  at  Elis— he  executed  statues  in 
marble,  or  bronse,  of  Venus,  Apollo, 
Mercury,  an  Amazon,  &c.  His  statues 
of  Minerva  were  numerous;  no  less  than 
eight  or  nine  are  recorded.  One  of  these, 
the  Minerva  Areia  of  the  Platseans,  was 
of  wood,  gilt;  with  the  exception  of  tho 
extremities,  which  were  made  of  the 
marble  of  Pentelicus. 

PHILARETUS,  a  medical  writer,  the 
reputed  author  of  a  treatise,  De  Pulsibus, 
which  is  written  in  Greek,  out  of  which 
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only  a  Latin  tranBlation  has  hitherto  been 

Kblished.  The  work  is  lometiines  attri- 
ted  to  PhilotheuB,  and  sometiines  to 
Theophilm  Protospatharitis.  It  was  trans- 
lated by  Albanos  Torinns,  Baale,  1533, 
8vo;  this  version  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  vohime  of  the  Medics  Artis  Prin->* 
cipes,  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris»  1567,  foL 

PHILASTER,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
eedeeiastieal  writer  in  the  fourth  century, 
seems  to  have  been  a  nadve  of  Italy.  He 
was  made  bisho]^  of  Bresda,  and  warmly 
opposed  Aozentius,  the  Arian  bishop  of 
MUan.  He  was  present  at  the  council 
of  Aquileia  in  381 ;  and  his  death  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  386,  or  387. 
He  poblisked  a  small  treatise,  Concerning 
Heresies,  which  was  printed  at  Basle, 
Paris,  Cologne,  Hdmstadt,  and  at  Ham- 
burg in  1721,  8vo,  with  the  corrections 
and  notes  of  John  Albert  Fabricius.  It 
is  also  hiserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  Bibl.  Patr. 

PHILE,  or  PHILE3,  (Manuel,)  a 
modem  Greek  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Ephesus,  and  flourished  about  the  year 
1321,  under  the  emperor  Michael  Paleo- 
logiM  the  Younger,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  poem  on  the  properties  of  animals, 
composed  in  Iambic  verse,  and  ti^en 
almost  entirely  from  Elian's  Natural 
History.  It  was  first  printed  in  Greek  at 
Venice  in  1533.  An  edition  in  Greek 
and  Latin  was  published  by  Com.  de 
Panw,  at  Utreoht,  in  1730,  4to.  He 
wrote  other  poems,  of  which  some  pieces 
are  contained  in  Fabricius's  Biblioth. 
Graec.  All  his  poems  under  the  title  of 
Carmina  were  edited  by  Wemsdorf  at 
Leipsic,  1768,  8vo,  with  a  oreliminary 
dissertation  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  the 
author. 

PHILELPHUS,  (Francis,)  a  celebrated 
philologist,  was  bom  in  1398  at  Tolen- 
tino,  in  the  march e  of  Ancona,  and  studied 
aft  Padua.  In  1417  he  was  invited  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the 
rank  of  citisen ;  and  he  was  sent  in  1419 
by  the  repubUe  as  secreUry  to  their 
embassy  at  Constentinople,  where  he 
married  Theodora,  daughter  of  Emmanuel 
Cbrysolons.  Becoming  at  length  known 
to  the  emperor  John  Palieologus,  he  was 
sent  on  an  embsssy  to  Sigismund,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  implore  his  aid 
against  tiie  Turks.  After  this  he  teught 
at  Venice,  Floreiice,  Sienna,  Bologna,  and 
Milan.  .He  wished,  however,  to  reiffn 
alone  in  ^e  republic  of  letters,  and  could 
not  endure  contradiction.  To  this  offen- 
sive Tanity  he  joined  a  prodigality  and  a 
restlessness,   which   filled  his  life   with 
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uneasiness.  Menage  has  accused  him  of 
destroying  a  copy  of  Cicero  De  Glorift, 
the  only  one  then  existing,  after  having 
transfused  the  greater  part  of  it  into  a 
treatise  of  his  own ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  accusation  is  well  grounded. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  1481.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Orationes  et  nonnulla 
aha  Opera,  Plutarchi  ApophthegmaU,  ah 
eodem  e  GrsBco  in  Latinum  conversa; 
OdsB  et  Carmina;  Opus  Satyraram  seu 
Hecatostichon  Decades  decem ;  Fabulse ; 
De  morali  Discipline ;  Commentary  on 
the  Canxoniere  of  Petrarca ;  Vite  di  san 
Oio.  Battiste;  and,  Convivia  Mediola* 
nensia.  In  his  letters  are  innumerable 
proofs  of  his  arrogant  and  suspicious 
temper.  His  works,  collected,  were  pub- 
lished at  Basle  in  1739. 

PHILEMON,  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
was  bom  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  according  to 
Strabo,  (xv.  p.  671,)  or  at  Syracuse, 
according  to  Suidas.  He  was  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  new,  or  the  middle 
comedy.  He  began  to  exhibit  his  plays 
a  little  earlier  thaii  Menander,  (of  whom 
he  was  the  rival,)  and  before  the  1 13th 
Olympiad,  a.c.  328.  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-six  or  ninety-seven,  and  died 
in  the  reign  of  the  second  Antigonus, 
son  of  Demetrius.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  97  comedies,  of  which  Fabricius, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Grsca,  has  preserved 
the  titles  of  fifty-three.  Of  these  come-, 
dies,  frsfmento  only  have  come  down  to 
us,  which  are  usually  published  with  those 
of  Menander,  of  which  the  best  edition 
is  by  Meineke,  Berlin,  1823.  The  Mer- 
eator  of  Plautus  is  professedly  token  from 
the  EuMOfiou  of  Philemon.  —  Philemon 
the  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
also  a  comic  writer,  and,  accord  me  to 
Suidas,  composed  54  comedies,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  remain,  and  have 
been  published  with  those  of  Menander, 
and  also  in  the  Poet.  Grssc.  Minor. 

PHILEMON,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
the  author  of  a  Lexicon  Technologicon. 
He  probably  lived  in  the  twelfth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  Greek  tf xt 
was  first  published  by  Burtiey,  London, 
1812,  8vo;  but  a  more  accurate  edition, 
with  valuable  notes,  was  published  by 
Osann,  Berlin,  1821. 

PHI  LET  AS,  a  grammarian  and  poet 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  flourished  in  the 
times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  was  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  fragmento  of  his  poems  were 
edited  by  Bachius,  8vo,  Halle,  1829. 

PHILIDOR,  (Francis  Andrew  Dani- 
can,  called)   a  musical  composer,    and 
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distinguished  chew-plajrer,  bom  at  Drettx 
in  1726.  He  was  admitted  at  the  usual 
early  age  as  a  pAfif^i  or  chcNrister,  iit  the 
chapel  of  Louis  XV.,  and  studied  under 
Campra.  In  1787,  when  he  had  only 
completed  hu  eleyenth  year,  he  produced 
a  motet  for  a  full  choir,  for  wnich  the 
king  deiffned  to  thank  him.  On  his 
change  of  voice,  and  qoitting  the  chapel, 
he  established  himseliat  Pant,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  copjring  music.  The 
prd^ess  which  he  baa  nwde  at  chess 
awfOcened  in  him  a  desire  to  travel,  in 
order  to  try  his  fortune ;  and  in  1745  he 
set  out  for  Holland,  England,  Germany, 
&c.  In  1753  he  tried  his  strength  as  a 
musical  composer  in  London,  by  setting 
Congreve's  Ode  to  Harmony.  Handel 
is  said  to  have  found  his  choruses  well 
written,  but  to  have  thought  him  defec- 
tive in  melody.  As  his  time  was  more 
occupied  by  chess  than  music,  he  printed 
in  London,  by  subscription,  his  Analysis 
of  the  Game  of  Chess,  1749.  In  1754 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  music.  He  composed  some 
sacred  music,  which  the  queen  thought 
too  much  in  the  Italian  style,  and  thus 
his  effort  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
maUre  de  la  ckapeUe  was  frustrated. 
Four  years  after  this  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  dramatic  music,  and  produced  at 
the  Opera  Comique  rxMoy  very  successful 
works.  In  1777  he  reprinted  his  treatise 
on  chess,  considerably  enlarged.  In  1779 
he  con^sed^  in  London,  The  Carmen 
Seculare,  of  Horace,  which  was  performed 
at  Freemasons'  Hall.  This  was  pub- 
Ibhed  in  1788,  in  a  splendid  volume  in 
score,  dedicated  to  Catharine  of  Russia. 
The  choruses  are  after  the  model  of 
Handel,  and  the  airs  after  those  of  his 
own  and  Gretry's  comic  operas.  It  was 
a^ain  performed,  under  the  composer's 
direction  in  1788,  at  an  entertainment  of 
a  mixed  kind  given  by  the  knifhts  of  the 
Bath  at  the  Pantheon.  From  that  period 
Philidor  seems  to  have  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  London,  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  game  of  chess,  at  which  he  played  at 
Parsloe's  (now  the  Albion  Club)  in  St. 
Japaes's-street.  Not  two  months  before 
his  death  he  played  two  games  blind- 
folded, at  the  same  time,  against  two 
excellent  chess-players,  and  defeated  them 
both.  His  health  now  rapidly  declined ; 
and  when  he  applied  for  a  passport  to 
Enable  him  to  return  to  France  to  visit 
his  family,  it  was  refused.  This  refusal 
was  rendered  more  bitter,  on  its  being 
Intimated  to  him  that  he  was  a  suspected 
character,  and  had  been  one  uf  those  per- 
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sens  denounced  by  a  committee  of  French 
informers.  From  the  moment  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  this  circumstance 
he  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  he  sunk 
heart-broken  into  the  grave,  on  the  31st 
August,  1795. 

PHILIP  II.,  king  of  Maeedon,  was 
the  third  son  of  Amyntas,  who  sent  him 
in  his  youth  as  a  nostage  to  Thebes, 
trhere  he  was  educated  in  the  bouse  of 
Polymnas,  the  father  of  Epaminondas. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  rerdiocas  he 
returned  suddenly  and  secretly  to  Mace- 
don,  where  he  assumed  the  regency  as 
guardian  to  his  infant  nephew;  but,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nalioa, 
then  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  he  as- 
sumed the  royal  title  and  authority,  BiC. 
360,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 
He  immediately  turned  his  attention  to 
the  new  modellinf  and  disciplining  of  hia 
army,  in  which  be  happily  applied  the. 
lessons  of  military  art  wnich  he  had  de- 
rived from  the  Thebans.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  acquired  so  much  confidence 
in  his  troops  as  to  lead  them  against  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  headed  by  his  com- 
petitor for  the  crown,  Arg«us,  whom  he 
entirely  defeated.  Soon  after,  having 
made  peace  with  the  Athenians,  he  in- 
vaded and  subdued  the  Pceoniana,  and 
forced  the  Illyrians  to  submit  to  a  treaty, 
by  which  they  resigned  all  their  conquests 
in  the  Macedonian  territory.  ,  Philip  was 
one  of  those  decided  characters,  who  set- 
ting out  in  life  with  a  determinate  object, 
never  lose  sight  of  it,  but  direct  all  iheir 
efforts  to  its  accomplishment.  The  ex- 
tension of  his  dominions,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Maeedon  to  that 
consequence  among  the  Grecian  states 
which  circumstances  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented it  from  assuming,  were  the  pur- 
poses which  he  steadily  pursued,  by  policy 
or  force,  as  best  suited  the  i>cGa8ion» 
neither  deterred  by  difficulties,  nor  moved 
by  considerations  ofpublic  justice.  One 
of  the  first  of  his  oflfensive  measures  was 
an  attack  upon  Amphipolis,  to  which 
city,  by  his  treaty  with  Athens,  he  bad 
renounced  all  claim.  He  look  it  by 
storm,,  banished  or  put  to  death  such  of 
the  «itisens  as  opposed  his  interest,  and 
treated  the  rest  with  kindness;  for  he  was 
equally  master  of  the  art  of  concQtating 
men's  minds,  as  of  intimidating  them* 
He  next  reduced  Pydna  and  Potidssa,  in 
the  latter  of  which  was  an  Athenian  gar* 
risen:  this  he  dismissed  with  honour,  and 
then  gave  the  city  to  the  01ynthi«|ia»  A 
very  important  acquisition  which  he  next 
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rnaAn  w«t  that  of  the  country  between  the 
riven  Strymoo  sod  Nestiis,  rich  in  sold 
minea,  and  theu  possessed  by  the  Thra- 
•cians.     He  took  Crenides,  its  principal 
town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to 
Philippi ;  and  he  immediately  began  to 
work    the  mines  with  great  assiduity, 
which  supplied  him  with  a  metal  not  less 
powerful  m  effecting  his  purposes  than 
iron.   The  Phocian  or  Sacred  War,  occa- 
eioned  by  the  seizure  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi  by  the  Phocians  (b.c.  357,)  occu- 
pied at  thb  time  the  attention  of  all 
Greece,and  afforded  Philip  the  opportunity 
of  pmrsuing  unmolested  nis  plans  of  ag- 
grandisement; and  in  order  to  secure  his 
conquests  on  the  Thracian  frontier,  he 
attacked  and  took  the  city  of  Methone. 
The  loss  of  an  eye  from  an  arrow  ren- 
dered this  one  of  the  dearest  of  his  acqui- 
sitions.   An  invitation  from  the  Thessa- 
liana  to  come  and  restore  order  in  their 
country,  which  the  contentions  in   the 
fiimily  of  the  Phserean  tyrants  had  thrown 
into  confusion,  was  gladly  accepted  by 
Philip,  who,  after  some  variety  of  fortune, 
totally  defeated  the  forces  of  Lycophron 
and  his  Phocian  auxiliaries  (b.c.  353). 
The  jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  however, 
rendered  premature  his  attempt  to  pass 
the  PyUe,  or  defiles  leading  into  Greece ; 
and  this  opposition,  which  convinced  him 
that  Athens  was  the  great  obstacle  to  his 
ambitious  views,  caused  him  to  bend  the 
whole  force  of  his  nolicy  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  that  powerful  republic    He  fitted 
out  a  fleet  of  light  vessels,  which  made 
depredations  upon  the   Athenian  com- 
merce»   and    formed    projects    for    the 
destruction  of  its  Thracian  colonies.    An 
attack   upon  the  powerful  republic   of 
Olynthus  was  his  next  bold  measure. 
The  Athenians,  roused  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  succours  to  the 
Olynthians,  but  sparingly  and  too  late ; 
and  Philip,  by  the  aid  of  two  corrupted 
magistrates,  who  gave  admission  to  his 
troops,   gained    possession  of    the   city 
(B.G.  347).    The  Phocian  war  still  sub- 
sisting, it  was  bis  great  object  to  acquire 
the  reputation  of  putting  an  end  to  it ; 
and  in  fact  he   was  solicited   by  both 
parties  to  interpose  in  their  favour.  Sen- 
sible, however,  that  the  Athenians  would 
continue   to  oppose    bis    entrance  into 
Greece,  he  entered  into  negotiations  for 
peace  with  them,  which,  by  his  arts,  he 
protracted  till  he  had  taken  several  of 
their  strong  posts  on  the  Thracian  frontier, 
and  created  a  numerous  and  tlioroughly 
disciplined  army.    *He  then  concluded 
the  treaty,  and  soon  afterwards  passed 
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Thermopylse    unopposed,    and    entered 
Phocis,  assuming  the  character  of  vice- 
gerent of  the  god  Apollo,  whose  sanctuary 
had  been  violated.    The  Phocians,  not 
daring  to  resist,  submitted  to  his  mercy; 
and  Philip  having,  like  a  dutiful  son  of 
Greece,  referred  the  judgment  of  their 
cause  to  the  grand  council  of  Amphic- 
tyons,  and  executed   their  decree  with 
great  exactness  and  moderation,  peaceably 
marched  back  into  Macedon.    This  im- 
portant event  took  place  b.c.  346.    Still 
keeping  in  view  his  great  design  of  form- 
ing an  interest  in  Greece  itself,  he  carried 
on  secret  negotiations  with  some  of  the 
Peloponnesian  states  oppressed  by  Sparta, 
and  sent  troops  into  EuDosa,  which  trans* 
ferred  the  authori^  in  some  of  the  towns 
to  persons  dependent  upon  him.    Foiled 
at  length  in  his  Euboean  projects  by  an 
Atlienian  force  under  Phocion,  he  re^ 
solved  to  pursue  his  conquests  in  Thrace, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of 
Perinthus.     The  Perinthians  applied  to 
Athens  for  assistance,   and  Chares  was 
sent  to  their  succour  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  but  on  account  of  his  bad  character 
was  refused  admittance.     Philip  there- 
upon pushed  the  siege  with  great  vigour, 
and  also  blockaded  B\'zantium,  which 
had  given  aid  to  the  rerinthians.     But 
at  length  the  arrival  of  Phocion,  who  was 
sent  at  the  earnest  persuasion  of  Demos- 
thenes, compelled  Philip  to  raise  both 
sieges  (b.c  339).     In  the  following  year 
an  unexpected  opportunity  of  entering 
Greece  with  an   army   was    at   length 
offered  to  Philip.    The  Locrians  of  Am- 
pbissa  having,  in  the  public  opinion,  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  sacrilege  by  ploughinfl| 
the  fields  of  Cirrha  hi  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  a  deputation  ot 
Ampbictyons  went  to  the  spot  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  fact.    These  were  mal- 
treated by  the  Locrians,  and  obliged  to 
consult  their  safety  by  flight.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  outrage,  the  Amphictyons 
in  general  council  decreed  that  an  army 
should  be  raised  by  contingents  from  the 
several  states  of  Greece,  and  commanded 
by  one  of  their  number,  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  offenders.    The  Athenian 
orator,  .£schines,  who   was  in   Philip's 
pay,  after  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue, 
moved  that  the  king  of  Macedon  should 
be  elected   Amphictyonic  general,  and 
requested  to  put  the  decree  in  execution. 
The  proposal  was  willingly  agreed  to  by 
the  other  deputies  of  the  Grecian  states ; 
and  Philip,  who  had  an  army  ready  in 
expectation  of  this  event,  immediately 
took  upon  him  the  office,  and  marched 
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Into  Greece^  where,  instead  of  acting 
against  the  Locrians,  his  first  measure 
was  to  seise  the  important  city  of  Elatea 
in  Phocis,  the  key  to  Boeotia.  All  Greece 
now  took  the  alarm,  and  the  Athenians, 
urged  hy  Demosthenes,  engaged  the 
Thehans,  Corinthians,  and  oUiers,  in  a 
league  to  prevent  Philip's  further  pro- 
gress. They  raised  a  powerful  army; 
but  unfortunately  at  this  period  TheMa 
was  destitute  of  able  generals,  and  the 
Athenian  forces  were  entrusted  to  com- 
manders without  principle  or  conduct. 
At  Cheronsea  (b.c.  338)  the  fatal  battle 
was  fought  which  for  ever  extinguished 
the  liberties  of  ancient  Greece.  Philip 
then  sent  ambassadors  to  renew  the  peace 
with  Athens  upon  the  most  favourable 
terms;  and  aftier  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Thebes,  he  withdrew  from  Boeotia  with- 
jout  doing  any  iniury  to  the  country.  By 
this  moderation  he  established  his  autho- 
rity in  Greece  much  more  effectually  than 
he  could  have  done  by  severity.  A 
new  and  greater  object  of  ambition  now 
opened  itself  to  his  mind^-^that  of  return- 
ing upon  the  Persian  empire  the  evils  it 
hoi.  formerly  iniBicted  upon  Greece,  and 
earnring  his  conquests  into  Asia.  Con- 
vokmg  a  general  assembly  of  the  Amphio- 
tyonic  states  at  Corinth«  he  settled  the 
terms  of  an  universal  peace ;  and  being 
acknowledged  supreme  chief  of  the  nation 
in  the  intended  war  against  Plersia,  he 
fixed  the  quota  of  each  state  in  the  oom- 
Inned  army,  and  then  returned  to  Mace- 
don  to  make  his  own  preparations.  But 
prosperous  as  Philip  was  in  his  plans  of 
foreign  policy,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  encounter  much  uneasiness  and  dis- 
content in  his  own  fiimily.  He  had  first 
married  Olvmpias,  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  brother,  and  afterwards  partner  in 
the  throne,  of  the  king  of  £pirus,  a  woman 
of  high  spirit,  artfol,  and  intriguing.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Alexander,  who  was 
ever  affectionately  attached  to  her.  From 
some  circumstances  of  misunderstanding, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  Philip 
repudiated  Olympias,  and  married  Cleo> 
patra,  niece  of  a  Macedonian  noble  named 
Attalus.  At  the  nuptial  feast  Attains 
gave  an  affront  to  Alexander,  which  nro- 
voked  a  return  from  the  prinee ;  and  in 
consequence  of  his  father's  resentment  on 
the  occasion,  he,  with  his  mother,  retired 
to  the  court  of  Epirus.  Alexander  was 
afterwards  recalled,  but  he  could  not  avoid 
showing  some  dislike  to  his  mother's  suc- 
cessor, and  some  jealousy  of  the  natural 
children  of  hb  father.  Philip,  in  order 
to  pacify  the  friends  of  his  divorced  queen, 
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gave  his  daughter  Cleopatm  in  maniage 
to  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias, 
and  the  nuptials  were  to  be  solemnised 
with  great  splendour  at  iBese.  At  the 
same  place  ne  apfwinted  &e  ambassa- 
dors of  all  the  Grecian  states  to  assemble 
in  order  to  partake  of  a  grand  entertain- 
ment before  his  departure  for  Asia.  The 
concourse  was  proaigious,  and  all  strove 
to  surpass  each  other  in  demonstrations 
of  reepectand  attachment  to  the  effective 
sovereign  of  Greece.  It  happened  that 
a  young  Macedonian  of  rank,  named  Paa-  ^ 
sanias,  had  some  time  before  received  an 
injury  of  an  infamous  kind  from  Attains, 
and  his  demands  of  reparation  firom 
the  king  had  been  treated  with  neglect. 
Stung  by  this  injustice,  after  brooding  in 
secret  over  his  wrongs,  he  determined  to 
wipe  off  the  disgrace  bv  the  murder  of 
Philip,  whom  he  stabbed  to  the  heart  al 
the  door  of  the  theatre.  The  assassin 
was  near  escaping  to  his  horse,  but  being 
accidentally  thrown  down,  he  was  dis- 
patched by  his  pursuers.  Thus  fell 
Philip,  (b.c.  836,)  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  just  as  he  was  about  probably  to 
anticipate  his  son  Alexander  in  those 
great  exploits  which  have  given  the  lat- 
ter such  a  superiority  of  fame.  History 
records  no  name  more  iUnstrious  for 
military  genius  than  that  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

PHILIP  v.  kinff  of  Macedon,  was  the 
son  of  Demetrius  HI.,  who,  at  his  death, 
B.C.  233,  left  him,  then  three  years  of 
age,  in  the  tutelage  of  his  uncle  Anti- 
^ottus  Doson.  On  the  decease  of  the 
latter,  b.c.  220,  Philip  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  At  this  time  he  displayed  many 
qualities  which  gave  promise  of  a  happy 
and  illustrious  reign.  He  joined  tne 
Achseans  in  the  war  between  them  and 
the  ^tolians ;  and  during  the  course  of 
it  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity 
and  military  skill,  which  enabled  him  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.    Tlie  con- 

?uests  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  inspired 
*hili|>  with  ambitious  projecU  of  extend- 
in?  his  dominions,  whust  the  two  power- 
ful nations,  the  Romans  and  Carthagi- 
nians, were  occupied  in  exhausting  each 
other.  A  peace  was  concluded  among 
the  Grecian  states;  and  Philip,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannie,  (b.c.  216,)  entered  into 
a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with 
Hannibal,  who  then  appeared  likely  to 
turn  the  balance  of  empire  in  favour  of 
Carthage.  The  treaty  between  Macedon 
and  Carthage  being  discovered  by  the 
Romans,  Lsevinus  was  sent  into  Epirus 
(b.c.  214,)  to  oppose  Philip,  who  bad 
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attacked  that  conntrj^  and  laid  siege  to 
Apollonia,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
raise.  From  this  time  he  was  for  many 
jears  engaged  in  an  auxiliary  war  against 
the  Romans,  who  supported  the  party 
opposite  to  him  in  Greece.  Philip  con- 
tinued to  he  the  ally  of  the  Achseans  and 
their  confederates;  whilst  the  Romans 
were  joined  with  the  JEtoliaos,  the  Lace- 
demonians, the  Eleans,  and  king  Attains. 
Great  varie^  of  fortune  occumd  in  a 
new  war  which  henn  b.g.  208,  and 
was  only  interrupted  by  a  short  peace, 
B.c.  203.  At  length,  (b.c.  200,)  the 
Romans,  having  now  terminated  the 
second  Punic  war,  resolved  to  make  war 
upon  Philip,  and  the  consul  Sulpitius  was 
sent  with  an  army  into  Macedonia.  The 
£tolians  were  allies  of  the  Romans, 
whilst  the  Achseans  still  adhered  to 
Philip.  Little  progress  was  made  by  the 
Romans  till  the  celebrated  T.  Quinctius 
Flaminius  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand, who,  by  his  ability  as  a  negotia- 
tor, gained  over  the  Achsans  to  his 
party.  Philip  at  the  same  time  made  an 
alliance  with  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedse- 
mon,  and  obtained  possession  of  Argos 
and  Corinth.  Flaminius,  entering  Thes- 
saly,  brought  Philip  to  a  general  engage- 
ment at  Cynoscephalse,  in  Thessuy, 
(B.C.  197>)  which  terminated  in  Phflip's 
total  defeat.  Philip,  however,  obtained 
peace  on  terms  less  severe  than  might 
nave  been  anticipated:  but  the  rest  of 
Lis  life  was  passea  in  covert  preparations 
for  a  new  war  with  Rome.  He  died 
(B.C.  179,)  just  before  the  last  crins  in 
the  fortunes  of  Macedon,  leaving  his 
unworthy  son  Perseus  to  abide  the  strug- 
gle which  was  to  bereave  him  of  his 
crown  and  liberty,  and  extinguish  for 
ever  the  independence  of  Macedon. 

PHILIP,  (Marcus  Juliusr)  Roman 
emperor,  an  Arab,  bom  at  Bostra,  in 
Trachonitis,  entered  early  into  the  ;im- 
perial  service,  and  at  the  death  of 
Mysitheus,  in  the  reign  of  the  third 
Gordian,  (a.d.  243,)  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  Pnetorian  prserect  This 
elevation  was  regarded  by  him  as  an 
immediate  step  to  the  throne,  and  his 
first  measures  were  directed  to  deprive 
the  young  emperor  of  the  affection  of  the 
floldiera.  He  led  the  army,  which  had 
just  been  victorious  over  Sapor  the  Per- 
sian king,  through  the  diy  deserts  of 
Mesopotamia,  far  from  their  magazines ; 
and  when  they  began  to  complain  of  the 
conseauent  scarcity  of  provisions,  he  insi- 
Buatea  that  it  was  owing  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  a  prince  whose  years  were  unequal 
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to  the  weight  of  government.  Such  was 
the  efficacy  of  hb  intrigues,  that  the  army 
was  induced  unanimously  to  demand 
Philip  for  their  emperor,  and  Gordian 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  receive  him  as 
his  colleague.  He  soon  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  supreme  authoritv ;  and  finding 
that  Gordian  still  possessed  adherents,  he 
took  care  to  have  him  removed,  a.d.  244. 
He  made  peace  with  Sapor,  and,  placing 
his  brother  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian 
army,  and  his  father-in-law  at  that  of 
the  troops  in  Mcesia  and  Macedonia,  he 
marched  against  the  Carpians,  a  barba- 
rous tribe  who  infested  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  After  defeating  them,  and 
obliging  them  to  sue  for  peace,  be  went 
to  Antioch,  where,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius,  Zonarus,  Chrysostom, 
and  others,  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  as 
a  murderer,  and  placed  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  penitents.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome  (a.d.  244).  The  year 
248  was  distinguished  as  the  thousandth 
year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  and 
on  this  occasion  Philip  celebrated  the 
secular  games  with  great  magnificence. 
These  were  the  last  celebrations  of  the 
kind,  and  they  were  succeeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing ages  by  the  Christian  jubilees. 
About  the  same  time  a  rebellion  broke 
out  amouff  the  legions  of  Moesia,  who 
proclaimed  one  Carvilius  Marinus  em- 
peror ;  but  he  was  soon  massacred  by  the 
soldiers.  In  order  to  reduce  these  troops 
to  submission,  Philip  obliged  Decius,  a 
senator  of  high  reputation,  much  against 
his  inclination,  to  accept  the  government 
of  Pannonia  and  Moesta.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  that  country  he  was,  as  he 
predicted,  compelled  by  the  soldiers  to 
assume  the  imperial  dignity,  and  either 
led  or  followed  the  armyto  the  confines 
of  Italy.  Philip  marched  to  meet  iiim, 
with  a  more  numerous  but  less  warlike 
body  of  troops.  An  engagement  ensued 
near  Verona,  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  Philip,  and  his  death,  either  in 
the  battle,  or  soon  after  it,  in  Verona, 
June  249. 

PHILIP  I.  king  of  France,  son  of 
Henry  I.,  was  bom  in  1052,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1060.  He  was  left 
under  the  guardianship  of  Baldwin  V., 
count  of  Flanders,  who  administered  the 

Sublic  affairs  with  great  wisdom  till  his 
eath  in  1067.  Philip  then  assuuied  the 
government  One  of  his  first  ejtploits  was 
to  enter  Flanders  with  an  army,  in  order 
to  support  the  family  of  Baldwin's  eldest 
son  against  the  younger,  who  had  usurped 
the  earldom;  but  meeting  with  a  defeat 
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near  Casiel,  be  abandoned  the  cause 
(1071).  When  William  the  Conqueror 
invaded  Brittany,  the  duke  of  that  pro- 
vince requested  suecour  from  Philip,  who 
marched  to  his  aid,  and  obliged  William 
to  come  to  an  accommodation.  He  after- 
wards supported  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, against  his  father;  and  was  again 
•involved  in  a  war  with  William,  which 
had  its  source  in  a  sarcastic  expression 
concerning  that  monarch,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  cost  him  dear,  had  not  his 
antagonist  been  carried  ofif  bv  disease  at 
Rouen,  1087.  Philip,  after  the  death  of 
William,  took  little  psort  in  foreign  affairs. 
He  was  indolent  and  fond  of  pleasure ; 
and  a  passion  in  which  he  became  in- 
Tolved  occupied  him  with  domestic  dis- 

2uiet,  during  many  years  of  his  long  reign, 
[e  had  married  fiertha,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Holland,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children;  but  upon  some  disgust  he 
divorced  her,  ana  married  Bertrade,  the 
wife  of  the  count  of  Anjou;  for  which 
flagitious  conduct  he  was  condemned  by 
Urban  II.  and  excommunicated  by  the 
council  of  Poitiers.  He  was  afterwards, 
however,  reconciled  to  the  church,  and 
his  marriage  with  Bertrade  was  declared 
valid.  He  died  at  Melun,  29th  July, 
1108,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  VI. 

PHILIP  II.  king  of  France,  surnamed 
Augustus,  son  of  Louis  VII.  surnamed  the 
Young,  was  bom  in  1165,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1 180.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  who  by  their  art 
and  industry  had  possessed  themselves  of 
a  large  share  of  wealth.  As  a  pretext 
for  this  severity,  they  were  accused  of 
impiety  and  various  enormities ;  but  the 
true  cause  appeared  in  the  king's  seizure 
of  all  their  immovable  property,  and  hts 
cancelling  all  debts  due  to  them  by  his 
subjects.  Contentions  between  tlie  queen- 
mother  and  the  count  of  Flanders  (whose 
niece  Isabella  the  king  had  married)  dis- 

?uieted  the  early  years  of  this  reign,  and 
[enry  II.  of  England  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
French  court ;  but  Philip  by  his  firmness 
and  activity  brought  the  malcontents  to 
submission.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Saladin  in  1187  roused  the  zeal  of  the 
Western  Christians,  and  a  new  crusade 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  pope.  The  kings 
of  France,  and  England  now  took  the 
cross,  and  promised  to  suspend  their  dif- 
ferences. But  the  English  prince,  Richard, 
having  made  a  violent  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  Philip 
retaliated  by  an  invasion  of  Henry^ 
French  territories,  and  Henry  marched 
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to  thefar  relief.  The  pope's  legatci  who 
attempted  to-  restrain  rhilip  from  hostili- 
ties by  menaces  of  an  interdict,  was  told 
by  the  spirited  young  king  that  he  had 
no  right  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  betweeti 
him  and  his  vassal.  Richard  afterwttda 
came  to  an  agreement  with  Philip,  and 
retiring  to  the  French  camp,  did  homage 
to  him,  and  ioined  him  against  his  own 
father.  A  snort  war  ensued,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Henry,  who  was  obliged  to 
jnake  a  humiliating  compromise,  and  died 
soon  afterwards  (1189)  at  Chinon,  broken- 
hearted at  seeing  his  own  sons  in  league 
with  his  enemy.  Richard,  who  succeeded 
to  the  English  crown,  agreed  with  Philip 
upon  a  conjoint  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  which  both  seemed  actuated  by 
the  generous  spirit  of  chivalry.  Philip, 
embarking  with  his  forces  at  Genoa,  sailed 
to  Sicily,  where  he  met  Richard,  and  high 
disputes  soon  broke  out  between  them 
relative  to  the  king  of  that  island.  These 
were  in  some  measure  adjusted,  and  Philip 
proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Acre,  which 
place,  in  1190,  fell  under  his  arms  and 
those  of  Richard  and  the  other  cnisaders. 
The  differences  between  the  two  kings 
were  here  heightened  by  their  mutual 
emulation  and  jealousy ;  and  Philip,  who 
was  by  much  tlie  more  politic  of  the 
two,  returned  to  his  own  dominions  in 
1191,  leaving,  however,  a  body  of  troops 
to  assist  Richard,  who  remained  to  act  tlie 
hero  in  a  fruitless  contest.  Soon  after 
his  return  (1193),  Philip,  now  become  a 
widower,  married  Ingelbur^a,  or  Isam- 
burre,  sister  of  Canute  VI.  xing  of  Den- 
mark. He  then  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  John,  the  brother  of  king  Richard, 
who  was  content,  upon  being  supported 
in  his  usurpation  of  part  of  the  English 
dominions  in  France,  to  acquiesce  fn 
Philip's  attempt  to  conquer  a  part  of 
Normandy,  contrary  to  the  solemn  oath 
the  two  kmgs  had  mutually  taken  not  to 
molest  each  other  during  the  Holy  War. 
He  was  engaged  in  this  enterprise  when 
Richard,  havinp^  been  released  from  the 
imprisonment  m  which  he  was  held  by 
the  duke  of  Austria,  entered  France  with 
an  army;  and  a  fierce  war,  maintained 
'with  great  animosity  on  both  sides,  ensued 
between  tlie  two  monarchs.  After  a  short- 
lived peace,  war  was  renewed,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  hollow  truce;  but  in  1199 
Philip  was  delivered  from  his  formidabla 
foe  by  the  death  of  Richard*  Philip  soon 
after  divorced  his  queen  Ingelburea,  and 
espoused  Agnes,  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Merania.  Upon  the  complaint  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  pope  Celestin  declared 
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ttib  marriage  ntdl;  and  liif 
Inuoceni  III.,  upon  Philip's  refusal  to 
take  again  Ingelburga,  laid  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.     Philip  found  it  pru- 
dent, after  some  resistance,  to  come  Co 
terms  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to 
take  back  his  lawful  wife.  He  then  invaded 
Normandy,  which  was  now  come  into 
John's  possession ;  but  for  the  present  the 
difference  was  compromised  by  a  pro- 
posed marriage  between  the  French  king's 
ton  Louis,  and  Blanche  of  Castile,  John's 
niece.   Not  long  after,  howeirer,  the  mur- 
der t>f  Arthur  of  Brittany  by  John  brought 
such  a  weight  of  odium  upon  him,  that 
ftilip  ventured  upon  the  step  of  sum- 
moning him  as  hu  vassal  to  appear  at  his 
i*ourt  of  peers,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  pro- 
cured a  sentence  against  him  of  confisca- 
tion of  all  his  lands  in  France.    This  was 
not  a  mere  piece  of  form,  for  Philip  pro- 
ceeded with  great  celerity  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  execution ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  availing  himself  ef  John's  dasterdly 
inactivity,  he  re-annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, after  it  had  been  three  centuries 
detached  from  that  crown.   He  then  car- 
ried the  war  into  Touraine,  Anjou,  and 
Maine,  which  he. reduced  to  submission; 
so  that  of  all  the  English  territories  of 
France,  Guienne  alone  remained  to  tiie 
English  sovereign.     Pope  Innocent,  who 
had  taken  John  under  his  protection, 
interposed  with  menaces  to  make  Philip 
lay  down  his  arms,  but  could  only  pro- 
cure a  truce  for  two  years.     When  Inno- 
cent, in  1213,  upon  a  quarrel  with  John 
respecting  the  archbisliop  of  Canterbury, 
declared  the  English  crown  vacant,  and 
offered  it  to  Philip,  that  king  accepted 
the  gifity  and  made  preparations  for  toking 
possession  of  it     In  the  mean  time  John 
made  his  peace  with  the  pone  by  declar- 
ing himself  his  vassal,  end  Innocent  sent 
a  legate  to  order  Philip  to  desist  from  his 
attempts  against  a  kingdom  now  belong- 
ing to  the  hdv  see.     Philip  was  not  thus 
to  be  diverted  from  his  design ;  but  John 
now  assumed  a  degree  of  vigour,  and 
formed  a  powerful  confederacy,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  emperor  Otho,  for 
the. purpose  of  giving  full  employment  to 
the  arms  of  France  at  liome.     He  also 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  gained  a  greater 
Daval  victory  than  almost  any  in  the  Eng- 
lish annals.     Philip,  however,  compen- 
sated tliis  disgrace  by  a  signal  victory 
which  he  obtained  at  Bouvines  in  Flan- 
ders, in  1214,  over  the  confederate  army, 
which  was  much  more  numerous  than  his 
He  was  present  in  tlie  action,  and 
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was  exposed  to  great  danger  through  his 
martial  ardour.  The  count  of  Flanders 
and  several  other  great  nobles  became 
his  prisoners.  This  success  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  concluding  a  peace  with 
John  for  five  years.  That  unhappy  king, 
however,  was  deserted  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, who  invited  the  French  prince, 
Louis,  to  accept  of  the  crown  of  England, 
which  they  regarded  as  forfeited.  Philip 
affected  not  to  approve  this  offer,  but  he 
secretly  provided  his  son  with  a  fleet  and 
army  tor  the  invasion  of  England.  This 
enterprise,  after  a  temporary  success, 
issuea  in  the  complete  expubion  of  tlM 
French  from  the  isiand.  At  tlie  expira- 
tion of  Philip's  truce  with  England  tios- 
tilities  were  renewed,  but  were  soon  ter- 
minated by  another  truce.  Prince  Louis 
was  employed  in  a  new  crusade  against 
the  Albigeois,  and  soon  after,  Philip 
Augustus  died  at  Mantes  (1223),  in  the 
59tn  year  of  his  age,  and  43d  of  his  reign. 
This  king  is  justly  accounted  one  of  th# 
ablest  and  greatest  of  his  line.  He  was 
equally  eminent  for  civil  and  militeiy  qua- 
lities; and  scarcely  an^  other  French 
monarch  made  such  additions  to  the  power 
and  dominions  of  the  crown.  He  was  the 
first  who  maintained  a  stending  army, 
even  during  peace,  and  he  introduced 
several  improvements  in  the  military 
system. .'  He  patronized  learning,  raised 
useful  edifices,  made  roads,  built  bridges, 
fortified  the  principal  towns,  and  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  the  great 
sums  which  he  amassed  bv  taxes  and 
economy.  He  is  particularlv  celebrated 
for  almost,  doubling  his  kmgdom,  by 
annexations,  which  gave  him,  among 
other  titles,  that  of  conqueror.  He  was 
easy  and  affable  in  his  manners;  and 
though  little  scrupulous  in  his  j[>olitics, 
was  not  devoid  of  principles  of^  equity 
and  senerosity. 

PHILIP  III.  surnamed  Le  Hardi, 
The  Bold,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  IX.  or 
St.  Louis,  was  bom  in  1245.  He  was 
with  his  father  at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  August  1270,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  regal  title  and  dignity.  He  con-? 
tiimed  for  some  time  to  carrv  on  the  war 
begun  by  his  father  with  the  Moors,  in 
which  he  displayed  a  courage  that  gave 
him  his  surname.  At  length  he  made  an 
honourable  peace  with  the  king  of  Tunis, 
and  returned  to  France.  He  reached 
Paris  in  May  1271.  By  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Alphonse,  the  count  de  Poitiers, 
and  his  countess,  without  heirs,  their 
domains  reverted  to  the  crown,  consist- 
ing of  part  of  Poitou,  Auvergne,  part  of 
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Sainton?e,  Aunis,  and  the  county  of  Tou- 
loiue,  wnich  made  an  important  addition 
to  the  royal  domain.  Out  of  this  succes- 
sion he  made  a  present  to  the  papal  see 
of  the  county  of  Venaissin,  which  re- 
mained in  its  possession  till  the  French 
Revolution.  His  first  wife  heing  dead, 
he  married  in  1274  Mary  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brahant,  a  princess  of 
great  heauty.  The  harmony  of  this 
union  was  interrupted  hy  the  sudden 
death  of  the  king's  eldest  son  by  his  for- 
mer wife,  Isabella  of  Arragon,  which  was 
imputed  by  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  an  un- 
worthy favourite  of  Philip's,  to  poison 
administered  by  queen  Mary.  After  some 
superstitious  practices  to  discover  the 
truth,  she  was  declared  innocent,  and  the 
accuser  was  hanged.  Philip  next  engaged 
in  two  wars  concerning  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Castile,  which  were  termi- 
nated by  the  interposition  of  the  pope. 
Durinfi^  his  reign  happened  that  revolution 
in  Sicily  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  in 
which  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou,  lost 
his  crown.  The  revolters  were  supported 
by  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  who  claimed 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  but  the  pope  ex- 
communicated him,  and  conferred  the 
title  of  king  of  Arragon  upon  the  count 
de  Valois,  Philip's  second  son,  and  war 
was  declared  against  Peter  (1285).  Philip, 
in  support  of  his  son's  claim,  entered 
Catalonia,  and  took  Elna  by  assault,  and 
Oerona  by  capitulation.  His  fleet  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  that  of  Arragon ; 
and  Philip  was  seized  by  an  epidemic 
disease,  which  had  wasted  his  army,  and 
died  at  Petpignan  on  the  5th  October,  1 285. 
PHILIP  IV.  sumamed  Le  Bel,  The 
Handsome,  son  of  the  precedmg,  by  his 
first  wife,  Isabella  of  Arragon,  was  bom 
in  1268.  At  his  accession  lie  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  was  already  titular 
king  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  wife  Joan, 
heiress  to  that  crown.  His  great  rival 
was  Edward  I.of  Ensland,  who  had  done 
homage  to  the  Frencn  king,  and  obtained 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  between  St. 
Louis  and  Henry  III.  In  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  between  a  Norman  and  a 
Gascon  sailor,  various  acts  of  hostility 
took  nlace  at  sea  between  the  subjects  of 
each  king,  and  at  length  Philip  demanded 
satisfaction  in  high  terms.  Eaward  made 
a  correepondine  reply,  and  was  cited  as  a 
vassal  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  to 
answer  for  the  supposed  outrage.  He  did 
not  appear,  but  sent  his  brother  Edmund 
to  expostulate  against  such  a  summons  of 
an  independent  prince ;  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  Philip  from  proceeding 
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to  the  arbitrary  measure  of  confiscaiiiq; 
all  his  possessions  in  France.  £dwai{ 
whose  arms  were  then  employed  against 
Scotland,  did  not  wish  for  a  war ;  and,  as 
the  English  writers  say,  through  the  in- 
terposition of  the  oueen  of  France  and 
the  queen-mother,  it  was  concluded  that 
Guienne  should  be  nominally  put  in  the 
power  of  Pliilip,  to  be  restored  after  a 
final  adjustment;  but  the  French  king 
afterwards  disavowed  this  treaty,  and  sent 
an  army  to  secure  the  places  ddivered  to 
him.  The  war  which  ensued  in  1295  was 
carried  on  with  vigour  on  both  aides.  The 
principal  allies  of  Edward  were  the  enn 

Seror  Adolphus  and  Guy  count  of  Plan- 
ers. A  truce  for  two  years  at  length 
suspended  these  hostilities.  In  1302,  on 
occasion  of  Philip's  dispute  with  that 
arrogant  pontiff,  Boniface  VIII.,  the 
Tiert  Etai,  or  Commons,  were  admitted 
for  the  first  time  to  take  part  in  the  na- 
tional assemblies  subsequently  designated 
lesEtaiM-GSnirauXtarSfatei'GenentL  In 
the  same  year  Philip  restored  to  Edward  of 
England  the  whole  of  Guienne.  The  con- 
clusion of  Philip's  violent  quarrel  with 
Boniface  was,  that  the  king  was  excommu- 
nicated by  the  pope,  and  his  crown  dfered 
to  Albert  of  Austria;  while,  on  theotlier 
hand,  Philip  appealed  to  a  future  pope 
and  council,  and  by  the  assistance  of  tne 
Colonna  family  arrested  Boniface  at 
Anagni,  who  escaped  to  Rome,  and  soon 
after  died  of  chagrin  (Oct.  1303).  During 
these  transactions  a  fierce  war  raged  in 
Flanders,  where  a  revolt  broke  out, 
headed  by  a  weaver  of  Bruges,  in  which 
the  French  were  massacred  m  most  of  the 
Flemish  towns.  Philip  sent  an  army 
under  the  count  d'Artois  to  chastise  die 
insurgents;  but  the  count  was  entirely 
defeated  at  Courtray,  11th  July,  1302, 
with  the  loss  of  his  own  life  and  that  of 
the  constable,  together  with  20,000  men, 
including  a  number  of  the  nobility.  The 
king  marched  into  Flanders  to  revenffe  the 
disgrace,  and  in  September  1304,  defeated 
the  Flemings  at  Mons-en-Puelle.  About 
this  time  he  lost  his  queen,  Jeanne  de 
Navarre,  who,  shortly  before  her  death,  had 
founded  the  ColUge  de  Navarre  at  Paris. 
Philip's  military  transactions  did  not  pre- 
clude his  attention  to  the  reformation  of 
internal  abuses ;  he  rendered  sedentary  at 
Paris  the  Parliament,  which  hitherto  had 
been  ambulatory,  and  attached  to  the  cour^ 
and  from  that  time  it  became  more  pro* 
perly  a  court  of  law.  Benedict  V  I.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Boniface,  absolved  Philip  from  the 
censures  of  the  church.  A  fter  the  death  of 
Benedict,  Philip  procured  the  election  of 
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Bertrandde  Got,  tfchUshopof  Boordi 
It  WM  this  pope,  named  Clement  V.,  wbo, 
in  1309,  transferred   the  papal  tee  to 
Avignon.    The  king's  pecuniary  wants 
drove  him  to  the  expedient  of  altering  the 
standard  of  the  edn,  and  it  was  raised  in 
1908  to  triple  the  value  it  had  berae 
under  St.  Louis,  to  the  great  discontent 
of  the  nation.    The  same  necessity  pro- 
doced  a  new  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  with 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.     A 
matter  still  more  injurious  to  Philip's  me- 
mory was  the  cruel  persecution  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  pop^f  he  instituted 
against  the    Knights  Templars.     This 
nuJitaiy  order,  established  at  Jerusalem  in 
]  128^  had  greatly  flourished  through  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  had  accumulated 
▼ast  possessions  in  Tarious  parts  of  Europe. 
The  pride  of  riches  and  nigh  birth  had 
rendered  the  knights  luxurious,  haughty, 
and  profligate,  and  made  them  odious  to 
the  pe<^le  in  general.    Two  of  the  order, 
who  w«re  condemned  for  theb  crimes  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  by  the  grand 
master, gare  out,  that  if  restored  to  Imerty 
by  the  civil  power,  they  could  make  im- 
portant disclosures.    Tbey  were  in  con- 
sequence examined,  and  gave  evidence 
of  the  most  impious  and  detestable  prac- 
tices at  the  admission  of  novices  and  on 
other  occasions.    Upon  this  information 
the  whole  body  of  Templars  throughout 
France  were  apprehended  in  one  day,  and 
committed  to  different  orisons.     They 
were  closely  interrogated  by  a  Jacobin 
inquisitor,  and  many  of  them  confessed 
the  charges  brought  aninst  them.  Almost 
all  these  confessions,  however,  were  after- 
wards retracted,  as  extorted  by  threats  or 
tortures.    In  the  end,  fifty-nine  of  them 
were  burnt  alive  by  a  slow  fire,  all  assert- 
ing their  innocence,  and  enduring  their 
soifetings  with  sreat  constancy.     The 
order  was  solemnly  abolished  by  the  pope, 
and  all  its  property  confiscated.    The 
landed  estates  were  conferred  upon  the 
order  of  KnighU  Hospitallers,   (1311,) 
since  changed  to  that  of  Malta.    Of  the 
personal  property  Philip  took  two-thirds, 
Dy  way  of  reunbursement  of  the  expenses 
of  the  process,  which  lasted  for  some  years. 
By  the  marrii^e  of  his  daughter  Isabelle 
with  Edward  11.  of  England,  Philip  had 
provided  for  the  external  tranquillity  of 
nis  kingdom  against  his  most  formidable 
rival;  and  a  renewed  dispute  with  the 
count  of    Flanders  was  terminated  by 
accommodation.  Philip  died  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  from  the  effect  of  a  fall  while  hunt- 
ing, the  29th  November,   1314,  in  the 
ibrty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
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tieth  of  his  reign.  This  prince,  violent, 
unjust,  but  politic,  made  great  additions 
to  the  power  of  the  crown  by  his  intro- 
duction of  lawyers  and  their  maxims  of 
jurisprudence  into  the  parliament.  He 
was  an  eucourager  of  letters^  and  pro- 
moted the  transUtion  of  several  works 
into  the  French  language. 

PHILIP  v.,  surnamed  Le  Long, 
Tounger  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
m  1293.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, Louis  X.,  or  Louis  le  Hutin,  in  June 
1316,  he  obtained  the  regency  till  the 
widow  of  Louis,  whom  he  left  pregnant, 
should  be  delivered.  She  brought  a  son, 
who  lived  only  eight  days,  after  which 
Philip  was  declared  king  of  France  by 
virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  (now  first  este- 
blished  as  a  constitutional  law  in  France,) 
to  the  exclusion  of  Joan,  the  late  king's 
daughter,  who,  however,  inherited  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  she  conveyed 
by  marriage  to  the  count  of  Evreux. 
Philip  alio  gave  his  eldest  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the  county  of 
that  name ;  and  thus  stifled  all  opposition 
to  his  succession.  The  south  of  France 
was  during  this  reign  the  scene  of  cruel 
persecutions,  directed  by  the  influence  of 
the  pope,  John  XXII.,  against  those  ac- 
cused of  sorcery,  and  against  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks.  In  1320  an  immense  body 
of  the  French  peasantry  assembled  from 
all  parts  for  a  crusade,  attracted  by  two 
priests,  who  preached  that  the  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem  was  reserved  not  for 
the  high-bom  and  noble,  but  for  the  meek 
and  lowly.  They  soon  became  disorderly, 
and  perpetrated  tiie  most  merciless  out- 
rages on  the  Jews,  until  they  were  put 
down  by  force,  or  died  of  famine  and  ois- 
ease.  in  1321  a  dreadful  persecution 
was  directed  against  those  afflicted  with 
leprosy  (a  disease  which  the  crusaders  had 
brought  from  the  East),  on  a  charge  of 
having  poisoned  the  wells ;  and  also  against 
the  Jews,  on  a  charge  of  having  instigated 
them.  A  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  were 
burnt  in  one  fire  at  Chinon,  near  Tours ; 
others  were  banished,  and  their  goods 
confiscated.  It  was  while  engaged  in 
these  cruel  proceedings  that  Philip  died, 
January  3,  1322,  at  Longchamp,  near 
Paris.  He  left  four  daughters ;  but  the 
Salic  law  excluded  them  from  the  throne, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Charles  IV.,  or  Charles  le  Bel. 

PHILIP  VI.,  surnamed  De  Valois,  and 
the  first  king  of  the  collateral  branch  of 
Valois,  was  bom  in  1293,  and  was  sou 
of  Charles,  count  de  Valois,  a  younger 
son  of  Philip  le  Hardi.     At  the  death  of 
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Charles  le  Bel,  lA  1328^  who  left  no  male 
heir,  but  his  wife  pregnant,  the  reffency 
was  disputed  between  Philip  and  Edward 
HI.  of  England,  who  was  son  of  Isabelle, 
sister  to  the  late  king.  The  title  to  the 
regency  was  adjudged  to  Philip,  on  the 
principle  that  Edward  could  not  derive  a 
claim  through  a  female.  The  aueen  b&* 
ing  delivered  of  a  daughter,  Philip  imme- 
diately assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was 
crowned  at  Rheims,  May  29,  1328.  The 
dount  of  Flanders  having  been  expelled 
by  his  suhiects  for  his  attachment  to 
*  France,  Philip  undertook  to  restore  him, 
and  marched  into  that  country  with  a 
large  army,  attended  by  his  principal 
nobility.  The  Flemings  were  strongly 
posted  before  Cassel,  and  while  the  king 
^ns  meditating  an  attack  upon  them,  they 
suddenly  penetrated  into  nis  camp,  and 
were  near  gettingpossession  of  his  person. 
Philip,  however,  rallying  his  troops  with 
great  courage,  and  attacking  them  in  turn, 
gave  them  a  total  defeat,  and  took  Cassel 
(August  24,  1328).  The  terror  of  his  arms 
induced  the  Flemings  to  consent  to  the  re- 
storation of  their  count.  The  county  of 
Artois,  after  the  death  of  the  last  count, 
had  been  adjudged  to  his  daughter, 
Maliaut,  or  Maud,  notwithstanding  the 
pretensions  of  her  nephew,  Robert  d' Artois, 
who,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
regain  his  tight,  finally  (1333)  took  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Edwafd  III.,  whom  he  urged  to  re- 
new his  claims  to  the  crovm  of  France. 
At  length,  in  1337,  Edward,  having  made 
an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  and  also  with  an  important  per- 
sonage in  those  times,  James  Artevelle, 
of  Ghent,  who,  in  fact,  governed  all  the 
commons  of  Flanders,  declared  war  and 
entered  the  Low  Countries.  His  fleet  took 
and  destroyed  Cadsand.  In  the  campaign 
of  1339  he  besieged  Cambrsv  but  inef- 
fectually; andPhnip  covered  hisfirontiers 
so  well,  that  his  rival  could  obtain  no  ad- 
vantage over  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
French  fleet  made  great  depredations  on 
the  English  coast,  took  and  burnt  South* 
ampton,  and  landed  in  various  other 
places.  These  insults  were,  however, 
completely  avenged  the  next  year  (June 
24th,  1340),  by  the  great  naval  combat 
off  Sluys,  in  which  Edward  destroyed  half 
the  French  fleet  After  some  other  hos- 
tilities an  armistice  of  six  months  was 
concluded.  A  violent  and  unjust  action 
of  Philip,  that  of  beheading  Oliver  de 
Clisson,  and  several  other  Breton  lords, 
without  form  of  trial,  on  suspicion  of  their 
holding  correspondence  with  Montfort 
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and  the  English,  gave  Edward  a  pretext 
for  breaking  this  truce,  and  he  sent  a  de- 
fiance to  Philip,  denouncing  vengeance 
for  the  outrage.  It  was  his  first  inten- 
tion to  carrv  nis  arms  into  Guienne ;  bat 
he  was  at  length  persuaded  by  Ge<^ey 
de  Harcourt,  a  Norman  refugee,  to  invade 
Normandy ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1346 
he  landed  at  La  Hogue  with  30,000  meUi 
accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Black  Prince* 
Meeting  with  little  resistance,  he  pene* 
trated  almost  as  far  as  Paris,  wasting  the 
country  as  he  advanced.  Thence  he 
withdrew  to  his  own  county  of  Pontbien» 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  army ; 
but  Philip  having,  in  the  mean  time,  as- 
sembled his  great  vassals  and  allies,  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  much  superior  force» 
with  the  hone  of  cutting  off  his  retreat. 
He  passed  tne  Somme  with  precipitation-, 
and  came  up  with  the  English  dt  Crecy* 
near  Abbeville,  where  he  sustained  •  me- 
morable defeat  (August  26th,  ld46)« 
Philip,  however,  found  means  soen  to 
collect  another  numerous  army,  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  oblige  Edward 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  was  too  strongly  posted,  and 
that  important  place  fell  into  his  hands 
(August  8d,  1347).  The  arms  of  France 
were  not  more  successful  in  other  quar- 
ters. In  Guienne  the  eaxl  of  Derby  re- 
covered all  the  places  that  had  been  taken 
from  him,  and  added  several  more  to  the 
English  dominion ;  and  in  Brittany,  the 
wi£>w  of  De  Montfort  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Charles  de  Blois.  France  was 
reduced  to  the  most  disastrous  condition ; 
the  people  disheartened  and  ruined  by 
excessive  impositions,  famine  desolating 
the  country,  and  a  pestilence  raging  in 
the  capital.  The  interposition  of  the 
pope  CTeeted  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
succeeded  by  a  truce  for  three  years.^ 
Philip,  by  his  political  management,  pr»» 
curea  a  cession  of  the  Viennois  from  its 
dauphin  to  his  grandson  Charles,  by 
which  means  that  country  became  an** 
nexed  to  the  crown.  He  afterwards  was 
so  much  captivated  with  the  charms  of 
the  princess  Blanche  of  Navarre,  then  in 
her  nineteenth  year,  whom  he  had  des- 
tined for  second  wife  to  his  eldest  son, 
that  he  espoused  her  himself,  and  mar> 
ried  his  son  to  the  widow  of  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  count  d'Artois.  The  festi- 
vities on  account  of  these  nuptials  were, 
however,  soon  succeeded  by  mourning  fer 
the  king's  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
12th  August,  1350,  at  Nogent  le  Rotrou, 
near  Chartres,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  agC)  and  the  twenty'thhrdof  his  reign. 
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PHILIP  I.  king  of  Castae,  and  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  lumamed  The  Hand- 
tome,  was  the  ion  of  Maximilian  I., 
emperor  of  Germany,  hv  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  right  of  whom  he  inherited  and 
traosmitled  to  his  posterity  of  the  house 
of  Austria  the  teTenteen  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  In  1496  he  married 
the  Infanta  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile. 
The  death  of  her  only  brother,  Don  J  nan, 
left  Joanna  the  heuress  of  their  vast  do- 
minions; and  in  1502  the  archduke  and 
his  spouse  visited  Spain,  where  they  were 
acknowledged  by  the  cortea  the  lawful 
saccessors  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 
The  temper  of  Philip,  however,  which 
was  easy,  gay,  and  affable,  was  ill  suited 
to  the  solemn  statelinesa  of  the  Spanish 
court ;  and  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife,  who  doated  on  him  with  idiot 
foudneas,  he  returned  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. In  1506  Philip  and  Joainna  were 
decUffed  joint  king  and  queen  of  Castile. 
Philip's  chief  historical  distinction  is  that 
of  being  father  of  the  emperor,  Charles 
V.  He  was  cut  off  by  a  fever  on  the 
25th  September,  1506,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  queeii  sur- 
rived  him  for  fif^  years,  in  a  state  be- 
tween insanity  and  fatuity;  and  her 
nudady  is  said  to  have  been  much  aggra- 
vated oy  grief  at  bb  death,  thougn  he 
had  never  loved  her.  She  traversed  her 
kingdom,  carrying  his  dead  body  with 
her,  and  causine  it  to  be  uncovered  at 
times  that  she  might  behold  it;  until  she 
was  at  last  persuaded  to  permit  its  re- 
moval and  interment. 

PHILIP  11.  king  of  Spain,  son  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  and  liabella  of  Por- 
tugal, was  born  at  Valladolid,  the  21st 
May,  1527.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Portugal;  and  in  1554,  being  then  a 
widower,  he  married  aueen  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VIII.  of  £ne1and,  although 
she  was  eleven  years  older  than  him- 
self, and  destitute  of  every  personal  charm. 
Finding  little  satisfaction  in  this  country, 
and  being  rather  disgusted  than  gratified 
by  hiswife's  importunate  fondness,  Philip, 
after  residing  m  England  for  about  four- 
teen months,  withdrew  to  Flanders,  whence 
ne  very  rarely  made  any  reply  to  her  que- 
rulous and  impassioned  episties.  In  1556, 
on  his  father's  abdication,  Philip  rose  at 
once  from  his  subordinate  station  to  that 
of  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe. 
The  States-General  of  the  Low  Countries 
;  being  convoked  at  Brussels,  Philip  met  his 
'  father  there,  and  received,  in  tne  most 
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aolemn  manner,  the  fiill  surrender  of  the 
sovereignty  over  that  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. A  few  weeks  anerwards  a  similar 
ceremonial  performed  by  deputation  at 
Valladolid,  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  with  all  its  vast  depen- 
dencies. The  first  measure  of  Philip,  as 
sovereign,  was  to  conclude  a  truce  for  five 
years  with  the  king  of  France.  Through 
the  intrigues,  however,  of  Pope  Paul  I  v., 
ihe  inveterate  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  French  were  induced  to 
violate  the  truce  in  the  very  year  in  which 
it  had  been  made.  War  was  in  the  mean 
time  renewed  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Philip  again  visiting  England,  used  all 
his  endeavours  to  engage  that  country  to 
join  him  as  an  ally.  A  considerable  l>ody 
of  English  troops  were  sent  to  join  the 
army  under  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
count  Egmont,  which  was  besieging  St 
Quintin,  in  Picardy.  The  attempt  of  the 
French  to  relieve  the  place  brought  on 
the  celebrated  battieof  St  Quintin,  (10th 
August,  1557,)  in  which  the  French  were' 
defeated  with  great  loss.  Philip,  who 
joined  the  army  after  the  battie  (for  he 
had  no  niartial  ardour  in  his  composition) 
displayed  unusual  marks  of  joy  on  the 
occasion ;  andhispious  gratitude  appeared' 
in  the  completion  of  a  vow  he  had  made 
to  build  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a 
palace,  to  the  honour  of  St  Laurence,  on 
whose  festival  the  battie  was  fought  Thi^ 
vast  edifice  of  the  Escurial  was  tiie  mo-' 
nument  erected  on  this  occasion.  The 
town  of  St  Quintin,  notwithstanding  a 
brave  defence  by  Coligni,  who  held  out 
for  seventeen  days,  at  lensth  surrendered 
to  the  prodigious  host  of  its  besiegers. 
In  1558  Mary  died,  and  Philip  immedi- 
ately made  proposals  of  marriage  to  her 
successor,  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  had  been 
the  protector  when  her  life  was  endaii- 

fered  by  the  jealous  bigotry  of  her  sister, 
he  was,  however,  too  well  acquainted 
with  Philip's  disposition,  and  too  sensible 
of  the  dislike  borne  him  by  the  English 
nation,  to  listen  to  his  proposal,  though 
she  treated  it  with  civility.  A  peace  con- 
cluded at  Catean-Cambresis,  on  the  13tll 
of  April,  1559,  put  an  end  to  the  long 
and  clestructive  contest  between  the  Spa- 
nish and  French  monarchies,  on  condi* 
tions,  upon  the  whole,  advantageous  td 
the  former.  One  of  its  articles  was  th^ 
marriage  of  Philip  to  the  princess  Eliza'- 
beth  of  France,  who  ban  before  been 
thought  of  as  a  proper  match  for  his  son^ 
Don  Carlos.  In  the  course  of  that  year 
he  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  his  natural 
sister,  Margaret^  duchess  of  Parma,  go- 
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vernesfl  of  the  Low  Countries.  Soon  after 
his  return  the  Spanish  Inquisition  treated 
him  with  an  Auto-da-F6,  and  his  devout 
behaviour  at  the  burning  of  his  wretched 
Subjects  is  much  commended  by  the  na- 
tional historians.  He  also  transferred 
Uie  seat  of  government  from  Toledo,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Castile,  to  Madrid, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  metropolis 
of  Spain,  At  this  period  those  commo- 
tions began  to  prevail  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  which  produced  the  most 
memorable  events  in  Philip's  reign,  and 
have  inseparably  associated  themselves 
with  his  name.  Although  the  sovereignty 
was  nominally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
duchess  of  Parma,  it  was  really  exercised 
by  the  tyrannical  and  bigoted  cardinal 
Granvelle.  Tlie  complaints  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  against  nis  measures  were 
long  disregarded  b^  Philip,  but  at  length 
he  found  it  expedient  to  recall  the  car- 
dinal from  the  Low  Countries.  His  suc- 
cessors, Viglius  and  Barlaimont,  were  not 
more  moderate  or  conciliating;  and  Philip 
absolutely  refused  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  Inquisition,  protesting  that  *'he 
had  rather  be  without  subjecta,  than  be 
a  king  of  heretics."  So  formidable,  how- 
ever, was  the  opposition,  headed  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  that  he  thought  proper  for  a 
time  to  temporize :  in  the  mean  while,  in 
conjunction  with  the  court  of  France, 
under  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  her  son 
Charles  IX.,  he  was  laying  a  plan  for  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  Protestants.  When 
this  was  matured,  the  persecution  of  he- 
retics was  resumed  with  a  degree  of  rigour 
which  proved  so  intolerable,  that  a  confede- 
racy was  formed,  in  1556,  of  all  ranks,  both 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  detested  court  of  Inquisition. 
The  disregard  of  their  petitions  to  the  king 
produced  popular  tumults,  to  suppress 
which  military  force  was  called  in ;  and 
finally,  in  1567,  the  crisis  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  arrived  in  the  mission  of  the  fero- 
cious Ferdinand  Alvarex  de  Toledo,  duke 
of  Alva,  with  a  large  body  of  veteran 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  all 
resistance.  The  establishment  of  the 
council  of  the  Inquisition,  the  execution 
of  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  of  inferior  condition,  the 
resignation  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  un- 
able to  bear  such  scenes,  and  the  levying 
of  an  army  b^  the  prince  of  Orange,  were 
among  the  immeaiate  consequences  of 
the  duke  of  Alva's  presence.  A  tragical 
incident  in  Philip's  own  family  served  to 
enhance  the  gloom  thrown  around  his  cha- 
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racter,  though,  perhaps,  he  did  not  merit 
the  reproaches  which  some  writers  have 
cast  on  his  memory  on  the  occasion.  His 
eldest  son,  Don  Carlos,  had  from  his  in- 
fancy displayed  a  very  untoward  disposi- 
tion, which  was  with  difficulty  kept  under 
control.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that,  after  the  death  of  Mary  of  England, 
his  father  robbed  him  of  an  intended 
spouse ;  but  that  he  felt  any  other  morti- 
fication on  this  account  than  that  result- 
ing from  disappointed  ambition  or  public 
slight,  appears  to  be  a  fiction  of  romance. 
Soon  afterwards  he  engaged  in  intrigues 
with  the  disaffected  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  formed  a  design  of  retiring 
thither.  This  was  disco  vered  and  thwarted; 
and  he  underwent  some  subsequent  efiecta 
of  his  father's  displeasure,  wnich  drove 
his  violent  temper  into  a  state  of  des^iair. 
He  took  a  resolution  of  withdrawing  into 
Germany,  wrote  to  several  of  the  nobility 
for  their  assistance,  and  showed  marks  of 
an  unsettled  mind.  All  his  practices  be- 
ing made  known  to  his  ft.ther,  his  cham- 
ber was  suddenly  entered  one  night,  and 
he  was  secured  and  placed  under  confine- 
ment. Philip  took  care  immediately  to 
acquaint  the  pope's  nuncio,  the  foreign 
ministers,  and  his  own  capital  cities,  with 
his  reasons  for  treating  his  son  in  this 
manner,  and  the  authorities,  civil  and 
canonical,  upon  whicli  he  had  proceeded. 
The  unhappy  prince  did  not  survive  his 
apprehension  above  half  a  year,  and 
many  were  the  reports  propagated  con- 
cerning the  cause  and  manner  of  his 
death.  This  catastrophe  took  place  in 
1567.  A  revolt  of  the  Moors  in  Granada, 
occasioned  by  the  measures  taken  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  Christian 
faith,  occupied  the  Spanish  arms  during 
two  or  three  years,  and  gave  much  un- 
easiness to  Philip.  It  was  suppressed  in 
1570 ;  and  in  the  same  year  ne  married 
for  his  fourth  wife  the  archduchess  Anne 
of  Austria.  In  1571  the  Spanish  arms, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  their  con- 
federates, acquired  great  glory  by  the 
naval  victory  obtained  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  John  of  Austria,  Philip's 
natural  brother,  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto. 
In  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  cruelties  of  Alva  had  excited  such  a 
determined  spirit  of  resistance,  that  he 
ceased  to  be  successful  in  his  military  en- 
terprizes,  and  was  recalled  at  the  close  of 
1573.  Requesens  was  sent  to  succeed 
him ;  and  upon  his  death  in  1576,  the 
government  was  committed  to  Don  John 
of  Austria.  The  States  entered  into  a 
confederacy  against  tlie  Spanish  domina* 
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tion,  and  resolved  to  place  some  foreign  (1588).    Tlie  manner  in  whicb  he  re- 

prince  at  their  head ;  and  Don  John  hav-  ceived  the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the 

ingheen  ahle  to  effect  little,  died  in  1578.  annihilation  of  this  vast  armament,  pre- 

Alessandro  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  the  lumptuously  called    *'  Invincible,"  dis- 

ablest  general  of  his  time,  succeedcNl  to  played  some  greatness  of  mind  as  well 

all  his  authority,  and  for  some  yean  pro*  as  religious  resignation.  "  I  sent  my  fleet," 

ceedcd  in  a  career  of  success  which  finally  said  he,  '*  to  combat  with  the  English,  but 

terminated  in   the  recovery  of  the  ten  not  with  the  elements :  God's  will  be 


southern  provinces  to  the  crown  of  Spain : 
the  remaining  seven  were  for  ever  sun- 
dered from  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
death  of  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  hav- 


donel"  The  some  political  system  of 
exciting  civil  disturbances  among  his 
neighbours,  together  with  his  zeal  for  the 


Roman  CathcHic  religion,  the  principal 
ing  made  a  vacancy  in  that  crown,  Philip  supporter  of  which  he  always  affectea  to 
was  one  of  the  claimants  in  right  of  his  be  thought,  induced  him  to  give  his  a*- 
mother,  and  prepared  to  assert  nis  claim  sistance  to  the  famous  League  in  France, 
by  force.  His  troops,  imder  the  duke  of  When,  after  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  a 
Alva,  easily  prevailed  against  his  feeble  civil  war  broke  out  in  that  kingdom, 
competitor,  Don  Antonio  deCrato,  entered  throiu^h  the  opposition  to  the  succession 
Lisbon,  and  in  two  months  (1580),  an-  of  Henry  I  v.,  a  declared  Protestant, 
nexed  the  Portuguese  crown  and  colonial  Philip  not  only  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
dependencies  for  sixty  years  to  the  mon-  the  succour  of  the  duke  de  Mayenne, 
archy  of  Spain.  Philip  visited  Portugal  general  of  the  League,  but  at  length  oi^ 
in  the  following  spring,  and  was  reeog-  dered  the  duke  of  Parma  to  march  to  the 
nised  as  sovereign  by  all  orders  of  the  relief  of  Paris.  Even  after  Henry's  con- 
state. The  assassination  of  William,  prince  formity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
of  Orange,  in  1584,  delivered  him  from  an  had  rendered  the  cause  of  the  League 
inveterate  foe,  and  was  the  cause  of  inde-  desperate,  Philip  continued  his  hostility, 
cent  rejoicing  at  the  Spanish  court ;  but  ana  employed  his  influence  at  Rome  to 
his  son  Maurice  proved  a  still  more  for-  retard  that  king's  absolution  as  long  as 
midable  opponent  For  some  time  causes  possible.  This  conduct  produced  a  deck- 
of  mutual  complaint  had  subsisted  between  ration  of  war  from  Henry  in  1 595,  which 
the  courto  of  Spain  and  England.  Each  was  carried  on  with  various  success.  In 
bad  fomented  disturbances  in  the  domi-  the  mean  time  war  continued  with  Eng« 
nionsoftheother,  and,  though  their  hosti-  land;  and  besides  several  losses  in  the 
li^r  was  not  declared,  each  regarded  the  American  colonies,  Spain  susteined  a 
other  as  a  determined  enemy.  At  length,  severe  blow  and  disgrace  in  the  capture  of 
in  1586,  Elizabeth,  seeing  in  the  imminent  Cadiz  and  the  destruction  of  the  ships  in 
danger  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  its  harbour  by  lord  Howard  and  the  earl 
the  Netherlands,  an  impending  hazard  to  of  Essex.  In  the  Low  Countries  prince 
her  own  crown  and  the  Protestent  religion, 
ventured  to  enter  into  an  open  treaty  with 
them,  by  which  she  enraged  to  supply 
them  both  with  men  and  money.  At  the 
tame  time  she  sent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with 
a  powerful  armament  to  attack  the  Spa- 


Maurice  was  gaining  ground,  and  fixing 
the  independence  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  upon  a  firm  basis.  After  vari- 
ous changes  of  governors  over  the  Fle- 
mish provinces,  the  cardinal  archduke 

^ ^        Albert  was  appointed,  in  1596,  to  that 

nish  settlements  in  America.     Philip  re-    office,  with  the  intention  of  transferring 

.1..  -  :•  i_    _...-.__   -_    • *i„  ._    them  to  him  as  the  dowry  of  the  infiinta 

Clara  Eugenia.  In  1597  the  peace  of 
Vervins  was  concluded  between  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain.  Philip  survived 
only  to  the  next  year.  A  complication  of 
disorders  brought  htm  into  a  stote  from 
which  it  was  manifest  he  could  not  re- 
cover; and  being  sensible  that  his  end 
was  approaching,  he  caused  himself  to 


taliated  by  exciting  an  insurrection  in 
Ireland,  of  which  country  he  had  received 
the  investiture  from  the  pope.  But  he 
mediteted  a  much  more  importent  stroke 
—no  less  than  the  invasion  ot  England  with 
inch  a  force  as  might  entirely  conquer  it, 
or,  at  least,  dethrone  the  queen  and  re- 
store Popery.  For  this  purpose  he  em- 
ployed the  whole  maritime  force  of  his 


extensive  dominions  in  forming  a  grand    be  conveyed  ft^m  Madrid  to  his  own  pa- 
Armada,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and    lace  of  the  Escurial,  where,  in  the  midst 


fifty  vessels  of  war,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  which 
was  to  convey  an  army  of  veteran  trooos, 
to  be  joined  by  all  the  force  with  the 
prince  of  Parma  in  the  Low  Countries 
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of  great  sufieringi,  which  he  bore  with  ex- 
emplary patience,  he  expired  on  the  13th 
September,  1598,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  a^e,  and  forty-third  of  his 
reign.     By  his  wife  Elisabeth  he  had 
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two  daughter!,  who,  tosetlier  with  his  eon 
and  successor  by  his  fourth  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  MaadmiliaD  11.,. 
were  the  only  legitimate  issue  whicli  he 
left.  Sacred  literature  owes  an  obligation 
to  the  memory  of  Philip,  for  the  pubU- 
eation  of  the  noble  Polyglott  Bible  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  was  printed 
at  Antwerp  in  1569-72,  in  8  vols,  folio. 
PHILIP  III.,  son  of  the  preceding  by 
Anne  of  Austria,  was  bom  at  Madrid  the 
14th  of  April,  1678,  and  succeeded  his 
&ther  in  1 598.  His  character  was  marked 
by  invincible  indolence ;  and  from  the 
hour  of  his  accession  the  whole  power  of 
the  crown  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
duke  of  Lerma,  who  sovemed  Spain  with 
unbounded  authority  for  twenty  yean.  In 
1599  Philip  married  Margaret  of  Austria. 
Soon  after  James  I.  had  ascended  the 
English  throne,  overtures  of  accommoda* 
tion  were  made  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
which  terminated  in  a  peace  between  the 
two  crowns  in  1604.  The  war  with  the 
Ptttch  states  continued,  and  the  Spanish 
arms  obtained  some  success  under  the 
famous  general  Spinola;  but  such  was 
the  exhaustion  of  the  revenues,  and  so 
little  hope  remained  of  a  final  recovery 
of  these  provinces,  that  a  truce  for  twelve 
years  negotiated  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces as  an  independent  government, 
was  concluded  in  1609.  In  the  same 
year  a  measure  was  adopted  which  has 
generally  been  considered  as  inflicting  a 
deep  wound  on  the  population,  wealtli, 
and  industry  of  Spain.  This  was  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  of  wliom  a 
great  number  was  still  remaining  in  the 
southern  provinces,  which  they  rendered 
rich  and  fertile.  More  than  200,000  of 
this  people  were  expelled  from  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  upon  a  very  short 
warning,  (10th  January,  1610),  and  with 
circumstances  of  great  injustice.  An 
edict  conferring  honours  and  exemptions 
upon  all  who  snould  engage  in  agricul- 
ture was  intended  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chiefs of  this  measure ;  but  skill  and  in- 
dustry are  not  to  be  created  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  minister ;  and  Spain  to  this 
day  feels  the  loss  of  her  ablest  culti- 
vators. A  double  marriage  between 
Philip's  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Asturias, 
and  Isabella,  sister  or  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  and  between  this  monarch  and 
the  infanta  of  Spain,  concluded  in  1614, 
was  one  of  the  ^reat  political  events  of 
this  reign.  Philip  died  on  the  31  at 
March,  1621.  It  ts  said  that  his  death' 
was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  circum- 
stance of  court  etiquette:  a  brasier, 
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placed  so  near  as  to  incommode  him^< 
could  not  be  removed  for  want  of  the 
presence  of  the  proper  officer,  till  Philip 
had  received  a  serious  injury  from  its  heat. 
PHILIP  IV.,  son  of  the  preceding  by 
Margaret  of  Austria,  was  bom  in  1605, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1621.  He 
immediately  gave  the  reins  of  government 
to  his  favourite,  the  celebratedcount-duke 
Olivarez,  the  confidant  and  minister  of 
his  pleasures.  The  truce  with  the  Dutch 
having  expired  in  1621,  a  resolution  was 
taken  of  renewing  the  war,  and  it  was 
carried  on  for  some  time  with  a  degree 
of  success  under  Spinola.  But  in  the 
maritime  war  whicn  extended  to  the 
New  World,  the  Dutch  fleets  were  every 
where  victorious  over  those  of  Spain. 
The  warlike  aspect  assumed  by  Spain 
excited  a  league  of  all  the  neighbouring 
powers  against  her  in  1G24,  from  which, 
however,  Olivares  had  the  address  to 
detach  France  in  the  following  year. 
Forming  a  strong  alliance  with  Uie  em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  other  branch  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  rekindled  a  war 
in  Italv,  in  the  hope  of  establivhing  the 
Spanish  influence  in  that  country,  while 
the  French  were  occupied  with  intestine 
troubles,  which  Olivarez  secretly  fo- 
mented. The  unavowed  hostility  between 
the  two  crowns  terminated  in  open  war 
in  1635,  on  the  occasion  of  the  surprise 
of  Treves  and  capture  of  its  elector  by 
the  cardinal-infant,  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries.  A  dangerous  insurrection  in 
Catalonia  followed.  In  1640  Portugal 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  placed 
the  duke  of  firaganza  (John  IV.)  upon 
a  throne  which  had  been  occupied  by  his 
ancestors.  The  accumulated  misfortunes 
of  the  state  brought  upon  Olivarez  a 
storm  which  he  could  not  resist,  and  in 
1643  the  king  was  induced  to  send  him 
his  dismission.    Affairs  were  little  im- 

S roved  under  his  successor,  Don  Louis 
e  Haro.  Massaniello's  revolt  at  Naples, 
in  1646,  augmented  the  eonfusion ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  a  provisional  treaty  of 
peace  signed  with  the  Dutch  freed  Spain 
from  one  of  the  most  troublesome  wars  it 
had  ever  experienced.  The  peace  of 
Westphalia  was  finallv  ratified  in  1648, 
by  which  Philip  IV.,  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  finally  and  formally  renounced 
all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  In  that  year  the  king, 
now  become  a  widower,  married  Mary 
Anne,  archduchess  of  Austria.  Barce- 
lona with  the  greatest  part  of  Catalonia 
were  recovered  in  1652  ;  but  the  junction 
of  Cromwell  witli  France,  the  successes 
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of  Blake  against  the  Spaniards  by  sea, 
and  their  defeats  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  rendered 
the  Spanish  court  sincerely  desirous  of  a 
genenl  peace.  After  long  negotiationt 
between  Don  Loais  d«  Haro  and  cardinal 
Mazarin,  the  famous  treaty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees was  concluded  in  1659.  The  kines 
of  Spain  and  France  had  an  interview  in 
the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  where  the^  signed  the 
peace ;  and  Louis  XIV.  receiTed  for  his 
bride  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa,  Philip's 
eldest  daughter ;  and  this  union,  notwith- 
standing the  solemn  renunciation  of 
Loais,  was  destined  to  convey  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
war  for  the  recovery  of  Portugal  still  con- 
tinued, but  by  a  total  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
general,  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in  1665,  the 
cause  of  Spain  was  rendered  hopeless. 
Philip  swooned  on  receiving  the  news,  and 
on  Sept  17  the  same  vear  he  was  carried 
off  by  a  dysentery,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  XL 
PHILIP  v.,  great  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  second  son  of  Loub,  the 
dauphin  of  France,  was  born  in  1683, 
and  bore  in  bis  infancy  the  title  of  duke 
of  Anjou.  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain, 
without  heirs  on  his  death-bed,  fluctuated 
long  respecting  the  nomination  of  a  sue^ 
ceisor,  and  was  at  length  persuaded  by 
cardinal  Porto  Carrero  to  sign  a  testament 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  (whose 
grandmother  was  an  infanta  of  Spain)i 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  of  bis  own  family.  Louis  XIV. 
accepted  the  testament  for  his  grandson, 
and  Philip  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain 
at  Fontainebleau  and  at  Madrid  in  No- 
vember 1700.  He  arrived  in  his  new 
kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  and  was  generally  recognised  in 
the  provinces  of  that  country.  He  was 
also  acknowledged  by  William  III.  of 
l^ngland,  the  kmg  of  Portugal,  and  the 
States  of  Holland.  He  espoused  Louisa 
Gabriella,  daughter  of  the  duke  o(  Savoy, 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a 
quiet  accession  and  prosperous  reign. 
mX  in  the  mean  time  a  storm  was  secretly 
rising.  Several  of  the  European  powers, 
jealous  of  the  influence  France  would 
acquire  over  the  Spanish  counsels  under 
a  French  prince,  made  a  league  to  place 
the  archduke  Charles  on  that  throne. 
Into  this  grand  alliance  entered  England, 
Holland,  and  almost  all  the  German 
princes,  with  the  Emperor;  and  it  waa 
afterwards  joined  hj  Portugal  and  Savoy. 
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t*he  archduke  Charles  was  publicly  de- 
clared king  of  Spain  at  Vienna  in  1703. 
An  English  fleet  conveyed  him  the  next 

J  ear  to  Portugal,  and  Philip  found  that 
e  had  a  very  arduous  contest  to  sustain 
for  his  crown.  The  war  of  which  Spain 
then  became  the  seat  was  attended  with 
great  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Gibraltar 
was  taken  by  a  coup  de  main  by  thtf 
English,  and  a  formal  siege  for  its  re- 
covery proved  fruitless.  In  1705  Barc&* 
Ion  a  was  taken  by  the  allies,  and  waa 
thenceforth  the  seat  of  Charles's  ffovem- 
ment.  It  was  in  vain  attempted  to  be 
retaken  by  Philip  in  the  ensuing  year^ 
and  the  allied  army  penetrated  to  Madrid^ 
of  which  it  took  possession.  Philip,  how- 
ever, shortly  recovered  the  capital,  which 
was  much  more  attached  to  him  than  to: 
Charles.  The  victory  of  Almanza,  gained, 
25th  April,  1707,  by  marshal  Berwick, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
troops,  was  a  severe  stroke  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  and  the  allies,  and  was  followed 
by  the  recovery  of  Arragon  and  Valencia* 
Still  Philip's  affairs  were  in  fi  very  em- 
barrassed situation,  through  the  deficiency 
of  his  revenues ;  and  Louis  XIV,  was 
reduced  to  such  a  situation  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  allies,  that  he  consented  to 
treat  of  a  peace  upon  the  condition  of 
abandoning  his  grandson.  The  euthu- 
siasm  of  the  Spanish  nation,  to  whom 
Philip  appealed  in  this  emergency,  ena- 
bled him  still  to  keep  the  field ;  but  a, 
defeat  of  his  army  near  Saragossa  by' 
count  Staremberg,  in  1710,  obliged  him 
again  to  leave  Madrid  open  to  his  rival. 
At  this  juncture  the  duke  of  Vendome 
arrived  from  France  to  take  the  com- 
mand, and  his  ability  soon  changed  the 
face  of  affairs.  This  a^eneral,  accom-, 
panied  by  Philip,  maae  prisoners  of 
general  Stanhope  and  his  troops  in  Bri- 
nuega,  and  defeated  Staremberg  at  Villa 
Viciosa(IOthpec.  1710).  From  this  time 
Philip  maintained  a  decided  superiority ; 
and  when,  in  1712,  the  congress  for  a 
general  peace  was  opened  at  Utrecht, 
Charles  withdrew  from  Catalonia,  and  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  no  longer  contended', 
for.  VhJlip  signed  an  act  of  renuncia- 
tion for  himself  and  his  successors  to 
all  right  of  inheritance)  to  the  crown  of 
France ;  and  the  states  of  the  kingdom ' 
settled  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
throne  upon  the  male  descendants  of 
Philip,  in  preference  to  the  females, 
thoufh  nearer  in  blood.  The  peace  was 
concluded  on  the  Uth  April,  1713  ;  but 
the  Catalans  preserved  their  fidelity  to 
Charles  some  time  longer,  and  Barcelona 
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alone  held  out  till  taken  by  marshal 
Berwick  in  1714.  The  affairfi  of  Spain 
were  soon  after  placed  in  the  hanoa  of 
the  able  and  daring  minister  Alberoni, 
the  confidant  of  Philip's  second  queen, 
Elizabeth  Farnese,  princess  of  Mantua. 
The  politics  of  that  enterprising  projector 
involved  Spain  in  new  troubles.  He  took 
possession  of  Sardinia  in  1717,  and  of 
ralermo  in  Sicily.  A  confederacy  was 
formed  (1718)  against  Spain  by  France, 
England,  the  Empire,  and  Holland ;  Sir 
G.  Byng  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  Philip  was  obliged,  in 
1/20,  to  disgrace  and  banish  Alberoni  as 
the  condition  of  peace.  He  soon  after  fell 
into  a  morbid  melancholy,  which,  without 
affecting  his  intellectual  faculties,  had 
a  powerful  effect  upon  his  temper  and 
habits  of  life.  Nothing  was  found  so 
effectual  in  soothing  and  rendering  him 
manageable  as  music;  and  the  famous 
singer,  Farinelli,  who  was  sent  for  and 
retained  about  his  person,  became  the 
most  important  character  at  court.  At 
length  he  resolved  to  free  himself  from 
the  burden  of  government ;  and  in  1724 
he  formally  abdicated  the  throne  In 
favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Louis,  and  re- 
tired to  the  palace  of  St.  Ildefonso,  or 
La  Granja,  which  he  had  built  in  imita- 
tion of  Versailles.  The  voung  kin^, 
however,  dying  of  the  small  pox  within 
a  few  montLs,  Philip  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  resume  the  sceptre. 
His  melancholy  in  time  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  affairs  of  state,  especially  to 
improving  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  encouraginjj;  manufactures,  arts,  and 
sciences.  A  disastrous  event,  however, 
clouded  the  prosperity  of  this  period — a 
dreadful  conflagration  reduced  to  ashes 
the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  together  with 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  paintings.  In  the 
war  of  1733,  consequent  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  Stanislaus  to  the  crown  of 
Poland,  Philip  joined  France  against  the 
Emperor,  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos  con- 
quered Sicily  and  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  were  ceded  to  him  at  the  peace  of 
1736.  In  1739  a  maritime  war  broke 
out  with  England,  on  occasion  of  the  right 
of  search  claimed  by  Spain  in  the  Ame- 
rican seas.  Philip  did  not  llye  to  see  the 
close  of  it ;  he  died  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1746,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a 
reign  of  forty- six  yean>  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Ferdinand  VI. 

PHILIP,  the  Solitary,  a  Greek  monk, 
who  flourished  ui  the  twelfth  century, 
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was  the  author  of  a  curious  philosophical 
treatise,  entitled,  Dioptra,  sive  Amuasis 
Fidei  et  Vitse  ChristiansB  ad  Caliinicum 
monacum  versibus  politices,  ac  Forma 
Dialog!  inter  Animam  et  Camem,  Lib.  V. 
with  testimonies  from  the  ancient  fathers 
intermixed  with  the  context.  James  Pod- 
tanus  undertook  a  Latin  yersion  of  this 
piece,  which  he  published  in  his  Versio 
et  Notae  in  varies  Auctores  Grsecoa, 
edited  at  Ingolstadt  in  1604,  fol. 

PHILIP  DB  DREUX,  son  of  Robert 
of  France,  count  of  Dreux,  was  made 
bishop  of  Beauvais.  Possessing,  however, 
a  strong  inclination  for  military  affairs, 
he  joined  the  Crusaders,  and  behaved 
with  great  valour  at  the  siege  of  Acre 
(1191).  He  afterwards  joined  Pfattip 
Augustus  in  his  war  against  England 
and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  treated 
with  less  deference  than  was  due  to  hia 
rank.  Philip  complained  of  the  severity 
of  his  confinement  to  Innocent  III.  who 
claimed  him  as  his  own  son  from  Richard 
II.  of  England.  The  monarch  sent  to 
the  pope  the  bishop's  coat  of  mail  all 
covered  with  blood,  and  asked  the  pontifll^ 
in  the  words  of  Joseph's  brethren  to 
Jacob,  '*  Is  this  thy  son's  coatt"  upon 
which  Innocent  declmed  further  to  inter- 
cede. He  was  set  at  liberty  in  1202,  and 
afterwards  fought  at  the  bisttle  of  Boo- 
yines,  in  1214,  and  again  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Albigenses,  in  Lan- 
guedoc.     He  died  at  Beauvais  in  1217. 

PHILIP,  duke  of  Suabia,  and  son  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  elected  emperor 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry  VI. 
in  1 198 ;  but  a  more  powerful  party  placed 
the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Otho, 
duke  of  Saxony.  This  unfortunate  diri- 
sion  kindled  a  war  in  Germany ;  but  at 
last  the  pope  threw  the  weight  of  his 
authority  on  the  side  of  Otho,  and  excom- 
municated Philip.  Philip,  however,  made 
so  respectful  a  submission  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  that  he  withdrew  his  anathema, 
and  laboured  earnestly  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  rivals.  Arms, 
nevertheless,  would  have  decided  their 
different  claims,  had  not  Philip  been 
basely  assassinated  at  Bamberg,  25th  of 
June,  1208,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  wisdom  and 
strong  powers  of  mind,  and  his  memory 
is  still  respected  in  Germany. 

PHILIP  THE  Bold,  fourth  son  of  John, 
king  of  France,  is  celebrated  for  the 
valour  with  which  he  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  against  the  English,  though 
only  sixteen  years  old.  He  was  created 
duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  durin^r  the  coni* 
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fosion  wbicb  jsreTaQed  in  Franeei  under 
his  nephew  Cnarles  VI.,  he  was  called 
upon  ij  the  general  voice  of  the  nation 
to  support  the  tottering  power  of  the 
gorernmeut  This  elevation,  and  his 
marriage  with  the  queen,  excited  aaainst 
him  the  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  enmity 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  those  two  illus- 
trious houses,  and  to  the  kingdom.  He 
died  in  1404,  in  the  sixty-tmrd  year  of 
hisaffe. 

PHILIP,  duke  of  Burgundy,  sumamed 
the  Good,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1396. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  John  Sans 
Peur,  who  was  assassinated  at  a  conference 
with  the  dauphm  Charles  at  Montereau, 
in  1419,  Philip,  who  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom,  joined  the  party  of  the  English 
under  Henry  V.,  and  assisted  in  carrying 
desolation  through  France  during  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  and  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Charles  VII. 
He  gained  tlie  battle  of  Mons-en-Viroeu 
minst  the  dauphin  in  1421 ;  and  he 
afterwards  naade  war  upon  Jacqueline  of 
Bavaria,  countess  of  Hainault,  Holland, 
and  Zealand*  whom  he  compelled,  in 
1428,  to  declare  him  her  heir.  In  1435 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  king  of  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy 
Bovereiffus  of  his  time,  having  united  to 
the  dudiy  of  Burgundy  almost  the  whole 
of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
XI.  the  duke  and  his  son,  the  count  de 
Charolois,  (afterwards  Charles  tlie  Bold), 
were  present  at  his  coronation,  and  every 
thing  seemed  at  first  to  denote  peace  and 
amity;  but  some  perfidious  conduct  of 
Louis  caused  the  count  de  Charolois 
openly  to  join  in  the  league  for  the  public 
good  against  him,  in  which  he  was  coun- 
tenanced by  his  father,  who  resigned  to 
him  the  administration  of  bis  states.  He 
died  at  Bruges  in  1467,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  This  prince  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
PHILIP  of  Orleans.  See  Oxlhans 
PHILIPPI,  (Henry,)  a  learned  Jesuit, 
bom  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Hubert's,  in 
the  Ardennes,  in  1575.  He  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
Scripture  history  and  chronology.  Having 
been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  he 
tauffht  philosophy,  s9hoiastic  divinity, 
and  Biblical  literature,  in  the  universities 
of  Grata  in  Stvria,  Vienna,  and  Prague. 
For  some  time  be  was  rector,  or  president, 
of  the  college  belonging  to  the  society  ai 
Vienna.     Afterwards  ne  was  Rppoiiited 
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tutor  and  confessor  to  Ferdinand  II f. 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  in  whose 
service  he  died  atRatisbon  in  1636,  while 
attending  his  royal  pupil  at  the  diet  which 
elected  him  king  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  the  author  o^  Chronologica  Synopsis 
Sacrorum  Temporum ;  Manuale  Chrono- 
logicum  Vetens  Testamenti;  Chronolo- 
gies Veteris  Testamenti  accuratum  £xa* 
men ;  Notss  et  Qussstiones  ChronologicsB 
in  Pentateucfaum ;  Notss  et  Qussstiones 
Chronologicse  in  Prophetas  Majores  et 
Minores;  Qusestiones  Chronologicss  de 
Annis  Domini,  Julianis,  Nabonassavi,  et 
JErft  JulianA  componendis,  ftc. ;  Tabulae 
Annorum  Expensorum  pro  ChronologiA 
EcdesiasticA;  De  Annis  Nati,  et  Passi 
Salvatoris;  Tractatus  de  Olympiadibus ; 
and,  Introductio  Cbronolocica  sen  de 
Computo  Ecclesiastico  ad  Chronoloffiam 
accommodato,  which  was  published  mm 
his  MSS.  in  1681. 

PHILIPPIDES,  an  Athenian  poet, 
and  a  writer  of  the  new  comedy,  flourished 
about  B.c.  335.  He  wrote  forty-five  j^lays, 
of  which  the  titles  of  twelve  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors.  Some  fragments  of 
these  have  been  collected  by  Hertelius 
and  Grotius. 

PHILIPPUS,  of  Acarnania,the  friend 
and  physician  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whose  life  he  saved  when  he  had  been 
seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  fever, 
brought  on  by  the  excessive  coldness  of 
the  waters  of  the  river  Cydnus,  OL  HI, 
4.  (b.o.  333).  Parmenio  sent  to  warn 
Alexander  that  Philippus  had  been  bribed 
by  Darius  to  poison  nim ;  the  king,  how- 
ever, did  not  doubt  his  fidelity,  but,  while 
he  drank  the  draught  prepared  for  him, 
put  into  the  physician's  hands  the  letter 
ne  had  just  received.  His  speedy  re- 
covery fully  justified  his  confidence,  and 
f  roved  at  once  the  skill  and  honesty  of 
'hiiinpus. 

PHILIPPUS,  the  name  assumed  by 
the  impostor  Andriscus,  who,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  the  son  of  king  Perseus, 
induced  the  Macedonians  to  acknowledse 
him  as  their  king.  He  was  ultimately 
driven  out  of  Macedon  by  Q.  Csecilius 
Metellus. 

PHILIPS,  (Fabian,)  author  of  several 
books  relating  to  ancient  customs  and  pri- 
vileges in  England,  was  born  at  Prestbury; 
in  Gloucestershire,  in  1601,  and  studied 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  became 
learned  in  the  law.  In  the  civil  war.  he 
was  so  zealously  attached  to  Charles  I. 
that,  two  days  before  the  king  was  be- 
headed, he  wrote  a  protestation  against 
the  intended  murder,  which  he  caused  to 
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be  printed,  and  posted  in  all  ptiblic  places. 
He  also  publisned  in  164SK  Veritas  in- 
concussa ;  or  King  Charles  I.  no  Man  of 
Blood,  bttt  a  Martyr  for  his  People.  In 
1653,  when  the  courts  of  justice  at  West- 
minster, especially  the  chancery,  were 
voted  down  by  Cromwell's  parliament, 
he  published,  Considerations  against  the 
dissolving  and  taking  them  away.  For 
some  time  he  was  filazer  for  London, 
Middlesex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Hunt- 
ingdonshire ;  and  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  when  the  bill  for  taking  away 
the  tenures  was  depending  in  parliament, 
he  published,  Tenenda  non  Totlenda ;  or, 
the  Necessity  of  preserving  Tenures  in 
Capite,  and  bv  Knu^ht's  Service,  which, 
according  to  their  mi  institution,  were, 
and  are  yet,  a  great  part  of  the  Salus 
Populi,  &c  1660,  4to.  In  1663  he  pub- 
lished. The  Antiquity,  Legality,  lieason. 
Duty,  and  Necessity  of  Prse-emption  and 
Pourveyance  for  the  King,  4to;  and 
afterwards,  manj  other  pieces  upon  sub- 
jects of  a  similar  kind.  He  likewise 
assisted  Dr.  Bates  in  his  Elenchus  Mo- 
tuum.     He  died  in  1690. 

PHILIPS,  (Catharine,)  a  lady  distin- 
guished for  her  wit  and  accompliuimeiits, 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Fowler,  a  mer- 
chant of  LoiMon,  and  bom  there  in  1631. 
She  was  educated  at  a  boarding  school 
at  Hackney ;  and  when  very  Toung  she 
became  the  wife  of  James  Philips,  of  the 
priory  of  Cardigan,  Esq.  She  ailerwards 
went  with  the  viscountess  of  Dungannon 
to  Ireland,  where,  at  the  request  of  the 
earl  of  Orrery  she  translated  from  the 
French,  and  dedicated  to  the  countess  of 
Cork,  Comeille's  tragedy  of  Pompey. 
She  translated  also  the  first  four  acts  of 
the  same  dramatist's  Horace;  the  fifth 
being  done  by  Sir  John  Denham.  She 
died  of  the  small-pox  in  London,  in  1664, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age.  Cowley 
wrote  an  ode  upon  her  death  ;  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  addressed  to  her  his  Measures  and 
Offices  of  Friendship.  In  1667  were 
printed,  in  folio.  Poems  by  the  most'  de- 
servedly admired  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips, 
the  matchless  Orinda.  To  which  is  added, 
Monsieur  Comeille's  Pompey  and  Horace, 
tragedies.  With  several  other  transU- 
tions  from  the  French.  In  1705  a  small 
volume  of  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cofr- 
terell  was  printed  under  the  title  of. 
Letters  from  Orinda  to  Poliarehus. 

PHILIPS,  (Ambrose.)  a  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Leicestershire  family,  was  bom 
about  1671,  and  educated  at  St  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  probably  with  a  view 
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to  the  Church,  as  he  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained a  fellowship,  and  to  have  taken 
deacon's  orders.  His  first  printed  per- 
formance is  a  copy  of  English  verses  in 
the  Collection  published  by  the  university 
of  Cambridge  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary, 
in  1695.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
Whigs,  and  in  1700  published  an  epitome 
of  luicket's  Life  of  Archbbhop  Williams, 
the  strenuous  opposer  of  Laud  and  high 
church  claims.  This  led  to  his  introduc- 
tion to  Addison  and  Steele,  who  favoured 
him,  and  probably  procured  his  admission 
among  the  wits  at  Button's  coffee-house. 
Before  1 708  he  publbbed  his  six  Pastorals, 
which  for  a  time  raised  him  to  celebrity. 
In  1709  he  was  at  Copenhagen,  whence 
he  wrote  his  admired  winter  piece, 
addressed  to  the  earl  (afterwards  duke) 
of  Dorset,  which  was  printed  in  the 
12th  No.  of  the  Taller,  with  an  intro- 
ductory eulogium  by  Steele.  On  his 
return  he  found  his  friends  out  of  power, 
and  he  employed  himself  in  translating 
Persian  tales  from  the  French,  for  Tonson, 
the  bookseller,  a  circumstance  sareasti- 
cally  alluded  to  by  Pope.  He  bad  also 
the  honorary,  though  probably  not  lucra- 
tive, post  of  secretary  to  the  Hanover 
Club,  a  convivial  meeting  of  friends  to 
the  Hanoverian  succession.  In  1712  he 
appeared  as  a  dramatic  writer  in  his 
tragedy  of  The  Distressed  Mother,  acted 
at  Drury-lane  with  great  applause. 
This,  though  closely  copied  from  Ra- 
cine's AndronuMue,  is  well  written,  and 
skilfully  adaptea  to  the  Enelish  stage. 
Addison,  in  the  name  of  Budgell,  wrote 
the  admirable  Epilogue  for  it,  and  its 
praises  are  recorded  in  Nos.  290,  335, 
338,  and  341,  of  the  Spectator.  The 
literary  distinction  he  had  now  obtained 
was  probably  the  cause  of  an  exaggerated 
compliment  from  Tickell,  which  exposed 
him  to  ridicule  and  mortification.  That 
writer,  in  No.  30  of  the  Guardian,  in  a 
paper  upon  pastoral  poetry,  absurdly 
enough  made  the  true  pastoral  pipe  to 
descend  in  succession  from  Theocritus  to 
Virgi^  Spenser,  and  Philips.  Pope,  who 
thus  found  his  own  juvenQe  pastorals 
undervalued,  sent  to  the  Guardian,  No. 
40,  a  comparison  between  his  and  (hose 
of  Philips,  in  which  he  ironically  gave 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  The  unsus- 
pecting simplicity  of  Steele  was  ensnared ; 
but  Addison's  quick  eye  detected  the 
trick.  Thenceforth  open  war  prevailed 
between  the  two  poets,  envenomed  by 
the  double  hostility  of  party  and  rivalry. 
When  the  accession  of  Ueorge  I.  brought 
the  Whigs  again  into  power,  Philips  was 
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made  a  Weatiiiinster  justice,  aod  loon 
after,  a  eommianoner  for  the  lottery.     In 
1718  he  became  editor  of  a  periodical 
paper   called    The    Freethinker.     Two 
more  tragedies.  The  Briton,  and  Hum- 
phrey Duke  of  Gloucester,  were  brought 
on  the  stage  by  him  in  1722,  and  favour- 
ably received.    In  1724  Philips  accom- 
panied to  Ireland  his  friend  Dr.  Boulter, 
created  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  <}uaUty 
of  his  secretary.     He  enjoyed  other  emo- 
laments,  which  enabled  bun  to  represent 
in  the  Irish  parliament  the  county  of 
Armagh.    The  places  of  secretary  to  the 
lord  chancellor  and  judge  of  the  prer(H 
gative  court  were  aAerwuds  conferred 
upon  him.     He  remained  in  Irehind  till 
1748,  when  he  returned  to  England,  thr 
survivor  of  most  <^  his  eariy  friends  and 
enemies.    He  died  of  palsy  on  the  8th  of 
June,  in   the  following  year,  and  was 
boned     in     Audley    chapel.      Philips's 
Pastorals  afforded  Pope  several  ludicrous 
examples  of  the  bathos  for  Scriblerus. 
That    Philips,   when  he   aimed  at  the 
elegance  of  cultivated  verse^  coold  attain 
it,  IS  proved  by  his  two  translations  from 
Sappho,  and  his  Letter  from  Copenhagen, 
wluch  are  undoubtedly  his  best  perform- 
ances :  the  latter,  particularly,  is  scarcely 
surpassed  tm  a  descriptive  piece.    There 
is,  however,  more  originality,  at  least  in 
manner,  in  those  copies  of  veraes  in  short 
lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  compliments, 
not  only  to  young  ladies  in  the  nursery, 
but  CTen  to  Walpole  at  the  helm  of  state, 
though,  indeed,  they  are  much  better 
adapted  to  the  former  than  the  latter. 
ThM  are  easy,  sprightly,  and  agreeable, 
with  a  kind  of  infantile  air,  that  obtained 
for  them    the  ludicrous  i^ppellation  of 
Namby  Pamby  from  Henry  Carey,  the 
author  of  Sally  in  our  Alley,  and  Chro- 
nonhotonthologos. 

PHILIPS,  (John,)  a  poet,  was  bom 
in  1676  at  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
educated  at  Wmchester  school,  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Being  designed 
for  the  medical  profession,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  particularly  of  botany.  In  1703  be 
published  his  poem  of  The  Splendid 
ShOling,  in  which  he  happOy  imitated 
the  ityle  of  Milton.  The  reputation  he 
aequired  by  tlus  effusion  was  the  cause 
of  nis  being  selected  by  Hariey  and  St 
John,  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,'  to 
cdebarate  the  victory  at  Blenheim,  in 
competition  with  Addison,  the  poet  of  the 
Whigs.  Thb  he  executed  in  a  poem 
with  that  title,  published  in  1705,  which, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  added 
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much  to  his  fame.  His  poem  on  Cider, 
published  in  1706,  is  his  principal  work, 
and  raised  hun  to  eminence  among  the 
poets  of  his  time.  He  was  carried  off  bv 
a  pulmonary  disorder  at  his  mothers 
house  in  Hereford,  in  February  1708, 
in  his  thirty-second  year,  to  the  great 
regret  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was 
endeared  by  the  modesty,  kindness,  and 
blamelessness  of  his  character.  Boiides 
a  tablet  with  a  Latin  inicription  in  Here- 
ford cathedral,  where  he  was  buried,  he 
was  honoured  with  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbev,  erected  by  his  friend  and 
patron.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards 
lord  chancellor,  with  a  long  aod  classical 
epitaph  in  Latin  composed  by  bishop 
Atteroury,  though  commonly  attributed 
to  Dr.  Freind.  ^rnund  Smith,  the  author 
of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytiis,  also  wrote  an 
elegant  copy  of  verses  to  his  memory. 

FHILISTUS,  an  eminent  historian, 
was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of 
Naucratis,  according  to  others,  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  bom  about  s.c.  431,  and 
studied  at  Athens,  under  Isocrates  and 
the  poet  Evenus.  Fixing  bis  abode  at 
Syracuse,  he  promoted  the  schemes  of 
Dionysius  the  £lder,  (b.c,  406),  who  made 
him  governor  of  the  citadel.  Having 
displeased  the  tyrant,  he  was  banished 
by  nim,  and  he  retired  to  Adria,  where 
he  employed  his  leisure  in  composing  a 
history  of  Sicily  and  of  the  reign  of 
Dionvsiufl.  He  remained  in  banishment 
till  after  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  when  he  was  recalled  upon  the 
persuasion  of  those  courtiers  who  were 
jealous  of  the  influence  acquired  by  the 
virtuous  Dion,  and  his  friend  the  philo- 
sopher Plato^  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  Syracusan  court  Philistus,  by  work- 
ing upon  the  suspicious  temper  of  Diony- 
sius, procured  the  exile  of  Dion,  and 
brought  himself  into  high  favour  by  his 
tyrannical  maxims.  When  Dion  returned 
with  an  armed  force  to  rescue  his 
country  from  tyranny,  Philistus  was  made 
admiral  of  tlie  fleet  appointed  to  oppose 
him.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  wnich 
the  royal  fleet  was  defeated,  and  Philistus 
was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death, 
(B.C.  352,  or  356\.  He  wrote  scTeral 
works,  but  was  cniefly  famous  for  his 
Antiquities  of  Sicily,  in  five  books,  his 
History  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  three 
books,  and  that  of  part  of  the  reign  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  in  twa  books.  In 
his  style  he  was  an  imitator  of  Thucy- 
dides;  and  his  histories  were  in  much  es- 
teem, and  were  long  preserved  in  libraries. 
Cicero  speaks  of  uiem  in  a  letter  to  his 
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brother  Quintus;  but  only  fragments  of 
them  have  reached  modem  timea. 

PHILLIP,  (Arthur,)  an  Engliah  naval 
officer,  and  the  first  governor  of  Botany 
Bay,  was  bom  in  London  in  1738.  He 
Entered  into  the  navy  at  the  aee  of  seven- 
teen, and  reached  the  rank  of  post- 
captain.  In  1787  he  was  appomted 
governor-general  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  arrived  at  Botany  fiav  January  18, 

1788.  Thence  he  removed  to  Port  Jack- 
•on,  where  he  established  a  settlement, 
over  which  he  presided  for  five  years, 
and  then  returned  to  England,  and  was 
made  a  vice-admiral.  He  died  in  1814. 
An  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  Govemor 
Phillip  to  Botany  Bay  was  published  in 

1789,  4to. 

PH  ILLIPS,(Morgan,)8ometimes  called 
Philip  Mor|;an,  a  Romish  controversialist, 
was  bom  m  Nfonmouthshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1537,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  by  a  talent 
for  disputing,  that  he  was  called  Morgan 
the  Sophister.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
Oriel  college,  and  entered  into  orders. 
In  1546  be  was  chosen  principal  of  St. 
Mary  hall,  and  was  in  such  reputation 
with  the  Popish  party,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  three  selected  to  dispute  with  Peter 
Martyr  on  the  Eucharist.  His  share  was 
published  in  1549,  under  the  title  of, 
Dismitatio  de  Sacramento  Eucharistise 
in  Univ.  Oxon,  habita,  contra  D.  Pet. 
Martyr.  13  Maii,  1549.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary  he  was  appointed  chanter  c?  St 
David's.  Being  deprived  of  this  by 
Elizabeth,  he  went  abroad,  and  after  a 
journey  to  Rome  with  Allen  (afterwards 
cardinal),  he  joined  with  him  in  1568  in 
establishing  the  English  college  at  Douay. 
He  wrote  an  answer  to  Knox's  First  Blast 
of  the  Tmmpet,  entitled,  A  Treatise  show- 
ins  the  Renment  of  Women  is  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  God  and  Nature,  Liege, 
1571,  6vo. 

PHILLIPS,  (Edward,)  son  of  Edward 
Phillips,  secondary  in  the  Crown  Office, 
"by  Anne,  the  sister  of  Milton,  was  born 
in  Westminster  in  1630,  and  received  hia 
earliest  education  under  his  uncle.  In 
1648  he  became  a  student  of  Magdalen 
ball,  Oxford.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known.  He  published,  Tractatulus 
de  Carmine  Dramatico  Poetaram,  prse- 
sertim  in  Choris  Tragicis,  et  Veteris 
Comedise,  and  Compendiosa  Enumeratio 
Poetamm  (saltern  quorum  fama  maxime 
enituit)  qui  a  Tempore  Dantis  Aligerii 
usque  ad  hauc^tatemclaruerunt;  nempe 
Italorum,  Germanorum,  Anglorum,  fire. ; 
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Theatmm  Poetaram,  or  a  compleat  Col 
lection  of  the  Poets,  especially  the  most 
eminent  of  all  Ages,  the  Ancients  distin* 
guish't  firom  the  Moderns  in  their  several 
Alphabets.  With  some  Observations  and 
Reflections  upon  many  of  them,  particu- 
larlv  those  of  our  own  Nation.  Ixigether 
with  a  prefatory  Discourse  of  the  Poeta 
and  Poetry  in  general.  "  Into  this  work 
there  is,*'  says  Warton,  ''good  reason  to 
suppose  that  Milton  threw  many  addi- 
tions and  corrections.  It  contains  criti- 
cisms far  above  the  taste  of  that  period, 
and  such  as  were  not  common  after  the 
national  taste  had  been  just  corrapted  by 
the  false  and  capricious  refinements  m 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  The  preface, 
however,  discovers  more  manifest  traces 
of  Milton's  hand  than  the  book  itself." 
In  1800  Sir  £.  Brydges  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  Theatrum  as  far  as  respects 
the  English  poets.  Wood  also  attributes  to 
Phillips  thefollowing  works:  A  new  World 
of  Englbh  Words,  or  General  Dictionary, 
&c. ;  this  is  severely  censured  by  Blount 
in  his  Glossographia,  and  by  Skinner  io 
his  Etymologicon ;  A  Supplement  to 
Speed's  Theatre;  A  continuation  of 
Baker's  Chronicle;  Tractatulus  de  Modo 
et  Ratione  formandi  Voces  derivativas 
Latinse  Linguae;  Enchiridion  Lin^;usB 
Latinse,  or  a  compendious  Latin  Diction- 
ary ;  Speculum  Linguae  Latinse ;  these 
two  last  are  chiefly  taken  from  MOton'a 
MS.  Latin  Thesaurus;  Poem  on  the 
Coronation  of  his  most  Sacred  Majesty 
James  II.  and  his  royal  Consort  our 
Gracious  Queen  Mary.  He  also  pub* 
lished  an  edition  of  Drummond  of  Haw* 
thornden's  poems  in  1656;  and  translated 
Pausanias  into  Latin ;  and  into  English 
two  novels  from  Ji  Peres  de  Montalvan ; 
and.  The  Minority  of  St  Lewis,  with  the 
politic  conduct  of  affairs  by  his  mother 
queen  Blanch  of  Spain,  during  her  re- 
gency. He  wrote  also  a  weU-known  life 
of  his  celebrated  uncle. — His  brother, 
John,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  warm 
adherent  to  his  uncle's  politicd  opinions, 
and  published  Milton's  Defensio,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Apologia  pro  Rege,  &c.  which 
was  falsely  ascribed  to  bishop  Bramhall. 
His  other  works  are  now  obsolete. 

PHILLIPS,  (Thomas,)  a  Roman 
Catholic  divine,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  was  born  in  1708,  at  Ickford,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  educated  at  St. 
Omer,  among  the  Jesuits,  whose  society 
he  soon  quitted.  Having  taken  orders, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where,  through  the 
interest  of  the  Pretender,  he  obtamed  a 
prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Ton- 
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gres.  Me  died  at  Liege  in  1774.  lu 
1756  he  pttbliBhed,  The  Study  of  Sacred 
literature,  fully  stated  and  considered  in 
a  Discoune  to  a  Student  in  Divinity  (the 
Rev.  John  Jenison,  who  died  at  Liege, 
Dec.  27,  1790,)  a  second  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1758,  and  a  third  in  1765. 
But  his  principal  performance  was,  The 
History  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole, 
1764,  2  vols,  4to,  reprinted  in  1767, 
2  vols,  Svo;  this  gave  great  offence  to 
die  Ptotestants,  and  met  with  several 
answers;  among  which  were,  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Phillips,  containing  some  ohserva- 
tions  on  his  History  of  the  Life  of  Regi- 
nald Pole,  by  Rich.  TiUard,  1765;  A 
Review  of  Mr.  Phillips's  Historv  of  the 
Life  of  Reginald  Pole,  by  Olocester 
Ridley,  LL.B.  1766;  Animadversions 
vpoR  Mr.  Phillips's  History  of  the  Life  of 
Caidinal  Pole,  by  Timothy  Neve,  D.D. 
1766;  to  this  are  added  some  remarks  by 
Dr.  Jortin;  Remarks  upon  the  History 
of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole,  by  Edw. 
Stone,  Clerk,  A.M.;  The  Life  of  Cardi- 
aal  Reginald  Pole,  written  orieinally  in 
Italian,  by  Lodovico  Beccatelli,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ragusa,  and  now  first  trduslated 
into  English,  with  Notes  critical  and  hia- 
tmrical ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix, 
setting  forth  the  Plagiarisms,  false  Trans- 
lations, and  false  Grammar  in  Thomas 
Phillips's  History  of  the  Life  of  Reeinald 
Pole,  oy  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Pye,  LL.B. 
1766;  Catholic  Faith  and  Practice,  ad- 
dressed to  the  ingenious  Author  of  the 
Life  of  Cardinal  Pole ;  this  was  written 
1^  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Welwyn.  In  vin- 
dication of  himself  Phillips  published,  in 
1767,  an  Appendix  to  the  Life,  with 
some  remarks  on  the  chief  obtections 
which  had  been  made  to  it ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  edition  of  his  Essay  on 
the  Study  of  Sacred  Literature  he  added 
some  strictures  on  his  opponents,  and 
some  corrections  of  mistakes.  He  had 
a  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  became  abbess 
of  the  Benedictine  nuns  at  Ghent,  to 
whom  he  addressed  some  elegant  poetry. 
Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  ne 
wrote,  Reasons  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Laws  against  the  Papists ;  and  an  elegant 
translation  in  metre,  of  Lauda  Sion  Sal- 
vatorem ;  and,  Censura  Commentariorum 
Comelii  a  Lapide. 

PHILOy  sumamed  Biblius,  from  Bibles, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  a  gramma- 
rian, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  books  in 
the  Greek  language,  of  which  Suidas 
mentions,  De  Parandu  et  Deliffendis 
Libris;  De  Urbibus;  De  daru  Viris; 
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and,  De  Imperio  Adrian!.  He  is,  how* 
ever,  chiefly  known  as  the  translator  of 
Sanchoniatbo's  Phoenician  history  into 
Greek,  of  which  a  few  fragments  re- 
Diain. 

PHILO  BYZANTIUS,  a  Greek  author, 
supposed  to  have  flourished  two  or  three 
centuries  s.c.  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Warlike 
Machines,  which  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  published  among  the  Mathematici 
Veteres,  Par.  fok  1693.  To  him  also  is 
attributed  a  work,  De  Septem  Orbis 
Miraculis,  published  with  notes  by  Leo 
Allatius,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Romas,  8vo,  1640. 
His  name  is  also  prefixed  to  a  treatise, 
De  Mundo,  annexed  to  the  Aldine  edition 
of  Aristotle,  1495,  and  to  another,  De 
Nobilitate. 

PHILO  JUD^US,  a  learned  Jewish 
writer,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century,  under  Caliguls^  and  was 
of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  brother  to 
Alexander  Lysimachus  (supposed  to  be 
the  same  that  is  mentionea  Acts  iv.  6), 
the  chief  magistrate  of  his  nation  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  education.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  proficiency  in  eloquence,  philo- 
sophy, and  Scriptural  knowledge.  Euse- 
bius  says  of  him,  that  **  he  was  a  man 
copious  in  sueech,  rich  in  sentiments,  and 
eminent  ana  sublime  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  holy  Scriptures."  He  was  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  writings  of 
Plato ;  and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  he  is  fond  of  allegorizing,  a 
species  of  interpretation  which  had  long 
prevailed  at  Alexandria.  In  the  year  42 
be  was  sent  as  chief  of  an  embassy  from 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  the  emperor 
Caligula,  for  the  purpose  of  pleading  their 
cause  against  Apion,  who  charged  them 
with  refusing  to  pay  due  honours  to 
Caesar.  The  emperor,  however,  had 
been  so  incensed  against  the  Jews,  that 
he  would  not  admit  the  deputation  to  a 
hearing;  and  Philo  was  in  no  little 
danger  of  losing  his  life.  But  though 
his  mission  proved  fruitless,  he  committed 
the  substance  of  bis  Apology  for  the  Jews 
to  writing,  and  therein  gave  a  favourable 
specimen  of  his  learning,  ability,  and  in- 
tegrity. Eusebius  relates,  that  after  the 
death  of  Caligula  this  Apology  was  read 
in  the  Roman  senate.  By  the  same 
historian,  as  well  as  by  St.  Jerome,  and 
others,  it  is  stated,  that  Philo  went  a 
second  time  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  In  Fabricius  and  Cave  the 
subjects  of  Philo*8  various  treatises  which 
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have  reached  modern  timet  are  particu- 
larized. The  fint  collection  of  them  was 
published  by  Tumebus,  in  the  orifiinal 
Greek,  at  Paris,  1552,  folio;  of  which 
Gelenius  published  a  Latin  venion  in 
1561.  They  were  afterwards  published 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Geneva,  in  1613, 
and  at  Paris  in  1640,  both  editions  in 
folio.  A  splendid  edition,  printed  b^  tiie 
learned  William  Bowyer,  and  containing 
some  additional  pieces  from  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican  and  Bodleian  libraries,  was  pub- 
lished in  1742,  by  Dr.  Mansey,  in  2  toIs, 
fol.  It  is  dedicated  to  archbishop  Potter, 
and  a  valuable  preface  follows  tne  dedi- 
cation. The  most  complete  edition  is 
that  of  Richter,  Leipsic,  182&— 1830,  in 
8  vols,  8vo.  This  follows  Mangejr'a  text, 
but  does  not  give  the  Latin  version.  It 
contains  two  additional  tracts  of  Philo, 
discovered  by  Angelo  Mai,  in  the  Lau- 
ren tian  librarv  at  Florence,  and  published 
by  him  at  Milan  in  1818.  Richter 'a 
edition  likewise  contains  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  seven  treatises  of  Philo  existing 
in  an  Armenian  version,  supposed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
and  published  in  Armenian  and  Latin  by 
John  Baptist  Aucher,  at  Venice,  in  1922 
and  1826. 

PHILODEMUS,  an  Enicurean  philo- 
sopher and  poet,  mentionea  by  Cicero  and 
Horace.  Fragments  of  his  epigrams  are 
in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

PHILOLAUS,  a  native  of  Crotona, 
flourished  about  b.c.  374,  and  resided  at 
Heradea.  He  was  a  Pythagorean,  a 
disciple  of  Archytas,  and  the  first  who 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  physics.  It  is 
said  that  Plato  bought,  at  an  enormous 
price,  three  books  <?  Philolaus,  with  the 
aid  of  which  he  composed  his  Timaeus. 
Philolaus  fell  a  sacrifice  to  political 
jealousy,  for  aiming  at,  or  for  being 
suspected  of  aiminff  at,  the  possession  of 
despotic  power  in  we  government  of  his 
country. 

PHILOPCEMEN,  the  last  ereat  com- 
mander among  the  Greeks,  tne  son  of 
Craugis,  or  Cniusis,  was  bom  at  Megar 
lopolis,  in  Arcadia,  b.c.  253.  Becoming 
an  ornhan  at  an  early  ase,  he  was 
carefully  educated  by  his  father's  friend, 
Oleander,  a  noble  Mantinean,  and  he 
received  the  instruction  of  two  academic 
philosophers,  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes, 
who  instilled  into  his  mind  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  patriotism.  His 
passion  was  military  fame,  and  all  the 
exercises  of  his  youth  were  directed  to 
the  acquisition  of  martial  habits.  When 
of  an  f^e  to  bear  arms  he  joined  those  of 
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his  townsmen  who  employed  themselvea 
in  incurnons  upon  the  Laconian  territory, 
in  which  expeditions  he  was  the  first  to 
march  out  and  the  last  to  return.'  The 
intervals  of  war  he  spent  in  hunting  and 
in  agriculture.  When  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  Cleomenes,  kinff  of  Sparta, 
surprised  Megalopolis  by  night  Philo- 
pcBiiien  exerted  himself  with  the  utmost 
valour  to  drive  him  out  again,  but  being 
unable  to  effect  this,  he  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  inhabitants  to  Messene  at 
the  imminent  daneer  of  his  life.  When 
Antigomis,  king  of  Macedon,  came  to  aid 
the  Achseans  against  Cleomenes,  Philo- 
pcemen  joined  nim  with  the  cavalry  of 
nis  countrymen,  and  greatiy  signalised 
himself  at  the  battie  of  Sellasia,  in  which 
tlie  Spartans  were  totally  defeated.  Re- 
turning from  Crete,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  as  a  volunteer,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Achseans  to  the  command 
of  the  cavalry,  and  rendered  it  famous 
throughout  Greece  for  superior  courage 
and  discipline.  In  a  batUe  with  the  i£to- 
lians  ana  Eleans  he  killed  with  his  own 
hand  Demophanes,  commander  of  the 
Elean  horse,  and  therebv  gained  the 
victory.  This  was  a  prelude  to  his  great 
success  in  the  station  of  tiraetor,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Achaean  League, 
to  which  he  was  raised  b.c.  210,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  led  the 
Achseans  into  the  field  asainst  Macha- 
nidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom  he  met  at 
Mantinea,  where  lie  gained  a  complete 
victory,  and  slew  Machanidas  in  a  per- 
sonal encounter.  Philopoemen  was  again 
praetor  when  the  Achseans  declared  war 
against  Nabis,  the  successor  of  Macha- 
'  nidas  as  tyrant  of  Sparta,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated.  He,  however,  retrieved 
this  disgrace  by  surprising  the  Lacedae- 
monian camp;  and  soon  uter,  advancing 
towards  Lacedsemon,  he  encountered  and 
routed  the  troops  of  Nabis,  who  was  subse- 
quenti  V  assassinated,  and  Sparta  was  seised 
and  pillaged  by  the  iBtolians.  The  in- 
habitants rising  upon  them,  much  confu- 
sion ensued,  in  tiie  midst  of  which  PhUo- 
peemen  arrived  with  a  small  force.  Takine 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  he  induced 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  join  the  Achaean 
League,  b.c.  191.  He  is,  however,  ac- 
cused of  a  revengeful  spirit  in  his  treat- 
ment of  that  people,  so  long  the  bulwark 
of  Greece,  when,  after  making  an  attempt 
to  recover  Las,  in  which  was  an  Achaean 
garrison,  they  withdrew  from  the  Achaean 
League,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Romans.  Being  again  invested  with  the 
pTOtorian  dignity,  he  marched  with  an 
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•may  to  the  gales  of  Sparta,  and  de- 
manded all  tbo$e  who  had  oeen  concerned 
in  the  attack  upon  Las,  in  order  to  be 
tried  for  their  offence.  About  ninety 
persons  were  sent  out  to  him,  of  whom 
several  were  massacred  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  Lacedsemonian  exiles  who  iu^eom- 
panied  the  Achsan  army.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  remainder  were  pro- 
duced before  the  multitude,  who,  scarcely 
permitting  them  to  speak  in  their  own 
defence,  put  them  all  to  death.  Philo- 
pcemen  tnen  imposed  upon  the  Spartans 
the  hard  conditions  of  demolishing  their 
walls,  di^anding  tlieir  mercenaries,  ex- 
pelling the  slaves  who  had  been  liberated 
by  the  tyrants,  readmitting  the  exiles,  and 
finally  abolishing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
which  bad  subsisted  for  700  years.  This 
severity  was  bv  no  means  pleasing  at 
Rome,  whither  the  Lacedaemonians  carried 
their  complaints.  Several  deputations 
were  sent  to  and  from  that  capital  on  the 
occasion,  and  at  length  the  decree  of  the 
Achseans  respecting  Spaita  was  annulled, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians should  again  be  admitted  as  equal 
members  of  the  Aclisean  body.  Philo- 
poemen  was  praetor  for  the  eighth  time, 
when  the  city  of  Messene  withdrew  itself 
from  the  Acluean  League.  On  receivine 
the  intelligence,  he  immediately,  though 
indisposed  with  a  fever,  assembled  a  body 
of  Megalopolitan  youth,  and  with  Ly- 
eortas,  the  fittlier  of  Pdybius  the  histo- 
rian, advanced  towards  Messene.  He 
defeated  by  the  way  Dinocrates,  the 
author  of  the  revolt;  but  the  ftigitives, 
whibt  he  was  pursuing  them,  being  joined 
by  a  reinforcement,  renewed  the  action. 
Philopoemen  now  found  it  necessary  to 
retreat,  himself  bringing  up  the  rear.  In 
this  situation,  being  left  alone  amidst  the 
enem}',  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
wounded  and  stunned  by  the  fall,  and 
made  prisoner.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Messene,  where  the  people,  after  the  Brst 
triumph  on  their  success,  were  filled  with 
compassion  at  the  sight  of  one  whom 
they  had  long  considered  as  a  hero  and 
benefactor,  reduced  to  that  wretched  con- 
dition. He  was  inhumanly  thrust  into 
a  subterranean  dungeon  for  the  night; 
and  the  next  mommg  an  assembly  was 
held  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  illus- 
trious captive.  The  people  were  inclined 
to  favour  him;  but  Dinocrates,  fearing 
lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  release  him, 
hastened  his  condemnation.  An  execu- 
tioner was  accordingly  sent  to  the  duneeon 
with  a  cup  of  poison.  As  soon  as  Philo- 
pcemen  beheld  him,  he  raised  himself 
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with  diiBciiky  from  the  ground,  and 
inquired  whether  Lycortas  and  his  com- 
panions had  escaped.  Being  assured  that 
they  were  all  safe,  he  replied,  **  Tlien  we 
are  not  entirely  unfortunate ;"  and  calmly 
drank  the  poison,  which  soon  proved 
mortal.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
B.C.  183.  His  unworthy  fate  excited 
eoual  grief  and  resentment  through  the 
whole  Achasan  League,  and  numbers 
flocked  to  join  a  force  led  by  Lvcortas  to 
revenge  his  death.  The  Messenian  people 
opened  their  gates  without  resistance,  and 
put  into  his  hands  the  authors  of  the 
deed,  who  were  reserved  as  saerifiees  to 
his  manes.  The  ashes  of  the  hero  were 
carried  in  great  pomp  to  Megalopolis, 
where  funeral  honours  of  every  kind  were 
paid  to  his  memory.  Most  of  the  cities 
of  Greece  also  erected  statues  of  him,  with 
inscriptions  recording  his  great  actions. 
It  was  obsen*ed  by  writers  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  that  the  same  year  was  fatal 
to  three  great  commanders — Hannibal, 
Scipio,  and  Philopoemen. 

PHILOSTORGIUS,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  bom  at  a  village  in  Cappa- 
docia  about  368,  and  studied  at  Constan- 
tinople. He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, in  twelve  books,  containing  the 
history  of  affairs  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  or  about  the 
year  300,  to  the  year  425,  when  it  was 

fublished.  The  work  is  lost;  but  in 
^hotius's  Codex  large  extracts  from  it 
are  preserved,  which  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  by  James  Godfrey, 
in  the  original  Greek,  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  version,  notes,  and  dissertations, 
1643,  4to.  In  1673  Henry  de  Valois, 
having  collated  the  original  with  different 
manuscripts,  corrected  the  text,  and  ^ven 
a  new  translation  of  the  whole,  published 
those  extracts  at  Paris,  together  with  the 
ecclesiastical  histories  of  Eusebius,  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  Theodoret,  &c  in  3  vols, 
fd.,  followed  by  a  supplement  of  addi- 
tional fragments  from  Suidas,  and  other 
authors.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Cambridge  in  1720,  by  William  Reading, 
in  3  vols,  fol.,  with  additional  notes  and 
illustrations. 

PHILOSTRATUS,  (Flavins,)  a  Greek 
sophist,  was  a  native  of  Lemnos,  and 
went  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Severus, 
about  A.D.  200,  and  was  employed  by  the 
empress  Julia  to  compile  a  life  of  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana.  This  work  is  written  in 
the  declamatory  style  of  a  rhetorician,  and 
totally  without  judgment,  and  abounds 
with  marvellous  and  absurd  tales.  His 
other  works  are.  The  Lives  of  the  So- 
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phiits;  Heroica,  or  Comments  on  the 
Lives  of  some  of  the  Heroes  of  Homer, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue;  Icones,  or 
Descriptions  of  sixty-four  Paintings  which 
were  m  a  portico  near  Neapolis  hy  the 
sea-shore;  tnese  descriptions  contain  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  state  of 
ancient  art ;  Epistles ;  Lexicon  Rhetori- 
cUm,  Orations,  &c.,  which  are  lost. — His 
nephew,  who  is  staled  Philostratus  the 
Younger,  and  who  lived  under  Macrinus 
and  Elagabalus,  wrote  also  a  book  of 
Icones;  these  are  subjects  proposed  to 
painters.  Olearius  published  all  tne  ezist- 
mg  works  of  the  two  Philostrati,  with  a 
Latin  version,  fol.  Leipsic,  1709.  An 
edition  of  the  Icones  of  both  the  Philo- 
strati was  published  at  Leipsic,  1825, 8vo, 
with  a  commentary  by  t,  Jacobs,  and 
notes  by  F.  6.  Welcker. 

PH  ILOTHEUS,  a  celebrated  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Greece,  who  em- 
braced the  religious  life  in  the  monastery 
at  Mount  Sinai.  Afterwards  he  became 
abbot  of  the  monks  at  Mount  Atlios,  and 
before  the  year  1354  was  made  archbishop 
of  Heraclea.  In  the  following  year,  upon 
the  deposition  of  Callistus  from  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  he  was  raised 
to  that  dignity.  He  died  about  1371. 
He  was  the  author  of,  Ordo  sacii  Mini- 
sterii,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
James  Goar,  in  his  Rituale  Grsecor.,  and 
inserted  in  the  xxvith  vol.  of  the  Bibl. 
Patr. ;  De  Prseceptis  Domini  Capitula 
XXL,  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
Peter  Poussines,  in  his  Thesaur.  Ascet. ; 
Sermo  encomiasticus  in  tres  Hierarchas, 
Basilium,  Gregorium  Theologum,  et  Joan- 
nem  Chrysostomum,  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  James  rontanus,  together 
with  the  Dioptra  of  Philip  the  Solitary, 
and  inserted  m  the  second  vol.  of  Fron- 
ton du  Duc*s  Auctuar.  Patr. ;  two  Ora- 
tions, one,  De  Cruce,  and  the  other,  In 
tertiam  Jejuniorum  Dominicam,  edited  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Gesner,  in  the 
second  vol.  of  his  treatise  De  Cruce. 

PHILOXENUS,  an  ancient  Greek 
painter,  was  a  native  of  Eretria,  a  pupil 
of  Nicomachus  of  Thebes,  and  a  con- 
temporaiT  of  Apelles.  Pliny  speaks 
highly  of  his  picture  of  a  battle  of  Alex- 
ander and  Darius,  which  was  painted  by 
order  of  Cassander,  kin^  of  Macedon, 
about  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  Olym- 

Iiiad  (B.C.  316).  It  is  supposed  that  the 
arge  mosaic,  apparently  representing  the 
battle  of  issus,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1831,  in  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called 
house  **  del  Fauno,"  and  is  stOl  preserved 
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there,  is  a  repetition  of  the  celebrated 
picture  by  Philoxenus  of  that  subject. 

PHILPOT,  (John,)  a  leanied  divine 
and  martvr,  the  son  of  Sir  Peter  Philpot, 
knight  of  the  Bath,  and  twice  sheriff  of 
Hampshire,  was  bom  at  Compton,  in  that 
coun^,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
school,  and  at  New  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  In  1541  he 
set  out  on  his  travels  through  Italy, 
whence  he  returned  in  the  beginning  of 
king  Edward's  reign,  and  was  collated 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester  by 
Dr.  Ponet,  or  Poynet,  the  first  Protestant 
bishop  of  that  see.  While  archdeacon  of 
Winchester  he  was  a  frequent  preacher, 
and  active  in  promotini;  the  reformed 
religion  in  the  county  of  Hampshire ;  and 
considering  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  of  fundamental  importance,  he  was  a 
decided  enemy  both  in  word  and  writine 
to  the  A  nan  opinions  which  appeared 
first  in  that  reign.  In  Mary's  reign  he 
was  apprehended,  and,  after  various  exa- 
minauons  before  Bonner,  and  a  rigorous 
imprisonment  of  eighteen  months,  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  in  Smithfield. 
This  was  accordingly  executed  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1555,  and  was  suffered  by 
the  martyr  with  the  greatest  constancy. 
He  wrote,  Epistols  Hebraicse ;  De  Pro- 
prietate  Linguarum;  An  Apology  for 
Spitting  upon  an  Arian,  with  an  invective 
against  the  Arians ;  Supplication  to  King 
Philip  and  Queen  Mary ;  Letters  to  Lady 
Vane ;  Letters  te  the  Christian  Congre- 
gation, that  they  abstain  from  Masa ; 
Exhortation  to  bis  Sister;  and,  Oration. 
These  are  all  printed  by  Fox,  except  the 
last,  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
He  also  wrote  translations  of  (Calvin's 
Homilies ;  Chrysostom  against  Heresies ; 
and  Coelius  Secundus  Curio's  Defence  of 
the  old  and  ancient  Authority  of  Christ's 
Church;  and.  Vera  Expositio  Disputa- 
tionis  institutse  mandato  l5.  Mariie  Reginas 
Ang.  &c.  in  Synodo  Ecclesiastico,  Lon- 
dini,  in  comitiis  regni  ad  18  Oct.  anno 
1«553 ;  printed  in  Latin,  at  Rome,  1554, 
and  in  English  at  Basle. 

PHILPOT,  or  PHILIPOT,  (John,) 
Somerset  herald  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
was  a  native  of  Folkstone,  in  Kent  He 
was  emploved  by  C)amden  as  his  deputy, 
or  marshal,  in  his  visitations.  In  1636 
he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  chan- 
cellors of  England ;  and  in  1657  an  edi- 
tion of  Camden's  Remains,  with  additions. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  ad- 
hered to  the  royal  cause.  In  1643  the 
university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.     He  died  m  1645. 
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— Hn  eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  educated 
at  Clare  hall,  and  published,  Villare  Can- 
tianum;  and,  A  bnef  Historical  Discourse 
of  the  OrigiDid  and  Growth  of  Heraldry, 
demonstrating  upon  what  rational  found»- 
tiona  that  noble  and  heroic  science  is 
established. 

PHLEGON,  sumamedTrallianus,  from 
Tralles,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  he  was 
bom,  was  one  of  the  emperor  Adrian's 
freedmen,  to  whom  he  gave  a  liberal 
education,  and  lived  at  least  to  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  appears 
from  his  mentioning  the  consuls  of  that 
year.  Of  his  works  there  remain  only  a 
few  fragments.  The  titles  of  them  are, 
A  History  of  the  Olympiads;  A  Trea* 
tise  of  Long-lived  Persons ;  and  another 
of  Wondenul  Things;  the  short  and 
broken  remains  of  which  Xylander  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  published  at  Basle 
in  1568,  with  the  Greek  text,  and  with 
notes.  Meunius  gave  a  new  edition  of 
them*  with  notes,  Leyden,  1620 ;  this  was 
reprinted  by  Gronovius,  in  his  Thesaur. 
Antiquit.  Gnec.  vol.  viii.  p.  2690,  gq,, 
and  p.  2727,  and  vol.  is.  p.  1289,  Mq. ; 
and  also  inserted  among  the  works  of 
MeuTsius,  vol.  vii.  p.  77,  sq.  This  was 
republished  with  notes  by  J.  G.  Frauzius, 
and  an  Epistola  de  Longievius,  by  Mei- 
bomias.  Hale,  1 775, 8vo ;  and  lastly,  witli 
;»ddittonal  observations,  by  J.  Eastius, 
Hals,  1822,  8vo,  Gr.  et  Lat  What 
has  made  Phlegon's  name  more  familiar 
amone  the  modems  is,  his  being  cited, 
though  a  heathen,  as  bearing  witness  to 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecies,  and  to 
the  miraculous  darkness  wnich  prevailed 
during  our  Lord's  passion.  This  last  was 
the  oriffin  of  a  controversy  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  although  the 
immediate  cause  was  the  omission,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Sykes,  of  the  passage 
from  Phlegon  in  an  edition  of  Clarke's 
Boyle's  Lectures,  published  soon  after  his 
death  (1732).  Whiston  expresses  great 
displeasure  against  Sykes,  and  calls  **  the 
sngffestiott  groundless."  Upon  this,  Sykes 
pumiahed,  A  Diuertation  on  the  Eclipse 
mentioned  by  Phlegon,  or  an  Enquiry 
vhether  that  Eclipse  had  any  relation  to 
the  Darkness  which  happened  at  our 
Saviour's  Passion,  1732, 8vo.  Sykes  con- 
cludes it  to  be  most  probable  that  Phlegon 
had  in  view  a  natural  eclipse,  which  hap- 
pened November  24,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  202d  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Olympiad  in  which  our  Lord 
was  cmcified.  Toe  passage  is  given  in 
Jerome's  Latiu  version  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius. 
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PHOCAS,  Roman  emperor  of  the  East^ 
was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  entered 
the  amiy  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Mauritius.  In  a  mutiny  which  took  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he 
was  stationed,  he  was  tumultuously  pro- 
claimed leader  of  the  insurgents,  and 
marched  with  them  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
crowned,  together  with  his  wife  Leontia, 
by  the  patriarch,  a.d.  602.  Mauritius, 
being  taken,  was  put  to  death,  together 
with  bis  five  sons.  Chosroes,  the  Persian 
monarch,  took  up  arms  to  avenge  tlie 
cause  of  Mauritius,  and  carried  on  a 
destructive  war  in  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
Pope  Gr^ory  I.  sent  complimentary 
letters  to  Phocas,  who  remained  on  good 
terms  with  Boniface  11 L  and  Boniface  1 V., 
and  he  permitted  the  latter  to  transform 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  a  Christian 
church.  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa, 
sent  two  expeditions,  one  by  sea  and  the 
other  by  land,  under  his  son  Heraclius 
and  his  nephew  Nicetas,  who  joining 
before  Constantinople,  took  possession  of 
the  city.  Phocas,  deserted  by  his  guards 
and  domestics,  was  seized  in  his  palace, 
stripped  of  his  imperial  robes,  and  carried 
to  the  ffalley  of  Heraclius,  who  caused 
his  head  and  right  hand  to  be  cut  off,  and 
his  body  to  "he  burnt,  5  th  of  October,  610. 

PHOCION,  an  Athenian  general, 
diplomatist,  and  statesman,  was  bom  b.c. 
403,  of  parents  in  humble  life,  but  edu- 
cated under  Plato  and  Xenocrates.  As 
he  wished  to  serve  his  country  equally  in 
the  council  and  the  field,  he  cultivated 
the  talents  adapted  to  both.  He  was 
naturally  of  an  extremely  grave  and  sedate 
disposition,  and  had  a  severity  of  aspect 
that  at  the  first  view  was  forbidding,  yet 
there  existed  not  a  man  of  more  humanity 
and  kindness  of  heart.  He  had  also  the 
Spartan  turn  to  apophthegm  and  keen* 
ness  of  repartee ;  and,  as  his  views  were 
totally  disinterested,  he  never  failed  in 
the  public  assemblies  to  speak  his  mind, 
however  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  people ;  and  even  his  great  contem- 
porary and  political  opponent,  Demos- 
thenes, dreaded  the  effect  of  his  terse  ond 
pithv  eloquence.  He  served  first  under 
Cbabrias,  a  distinguished  commander,  but 
of  an  impetuous  and  imequal  temper. 
Phocion  gained  his  esteem,  and  mode- 
rated his  violence.  He  contributed  to 
the  naval  victory  near  Naxos,  b.c.  377. 
In  the  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  when 
that  prince  had  by  his  intrigues  obtained 
a  footing  in  Euboea,  Phocion  was  sent 
thither  with  a  small  force,  with  which  he 
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obtained  a  complete  Tictory  orer  the 
enemy.  He  also  distinguished  himself 
in  various  subsequent  engagements.  But 
though '  an  able  general,  he  was  the 
habitual  friend  of  peace.  Hence  he  was 
a  constant  opposer  of  those  orators  (De* 
mosthenes  amon?  the  rest)  who  never 
ceased  to  urge  tne  people  to  hostilities, 
and  to  discountenance  all  proposals  for 
accommodation  with  their  consummately 
skilful  antagonist,  Philipof  Macedon.  His 
acknowledged  probity,  however,  caused 
the  people  to  bear  rebukes  from  him 
which  tney  would  have  borne  from  no 
one  else,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  post 
of  general  forty*iive  times  without  the 
least  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  com- 
monly in  his  absence.  The  pure  patriotism 
and  mtegritv  of  Phocion  were  founded 
on  their  only  solid  basis,  contentment 
witli  a  little.  Amidst  the  highest  honours 
his  mode  of  living  was  as  simple  and 
frugal  as  that  of  any  common  citizen. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Athe- 
nians were  again  encouraged  to  undeiv 
take  the  liberation  of  Greece  from  the 
Macedonian  yoke ; — a  purpose  certainly 
laudable,  if  there  had  been  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  Phocion,  however, 
nrm  in  his  former  maxims  of  cautious 
policy,  opposed  the  measure ;  and  when 
Leosthenes,  who  was  appointed  general 
in  the  new  war,  scomngly  askM  him 
what  good  he  had  done  his  country  during 
his  many  years  of  command,  he  replied, 
^  Dost  thou  then  think  it  nothing  for  the 
Athenians  to  occupy  the  sepulchres  of 
their  ancestors?"  His  foresight  again 
proved  accurate ;  for  Leosthenes,  aAer  a 
temporary  success  against  Antipater,  was 
killed  before  Lamia ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
confederated  Greeks  were  defeated  by 
Antipater  and  obliged  to  sue  for  neace. 
The  deatli  of  Antipater  producea  two 
parties  in  Macedon,  one  headed  by  his 
con  Cassander,  the  other  by  Polysperchon, 
who  was  left  guardian  to  the  persons  of 
the  young  kings.  Cassander  sent  Nicanor 
to  supersede  Menyllus  in  the  command 
of  the  garrison  at  Munychia ;  while  Poly- 
aperchon,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Athenians, 
declared  the  restoration  of  democratical 
^vemment,  and  ordered  the  Macedonian 
garrison  to  withdraw.  Polysperchon 
Arriving  in  Attica  with  a  powerful  army, 
Phocion,  now  deprived  of  his  command, 
went  with  some  friends  to  meet  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  deputation  from  the 
prevailing  party  in  Athens  was  sent  to 
«ccuse  them  of  treason.  Polysperchon 
nent  back  the  culprits  in  chains,  with  a 
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message,  that  though  he  was  convinced 
they  were  traitors,  he  left  them  to  be 
judged  by  their  countrymen,  as  a  free 
people.  The  return  of  Phocion  in  that 
condition  was  a  most  afiBictine  spectacle 
to  the  principal  citizens ;  but  the  populace 
showed  the  greatest  exasperation  against 
him,  and  would  scarcely  suffer  him  to 
speak.  At  length,  obtaining  an  interval 
from  clamour,  he  cried,  "Athenians,  I 
confess  the  crime  charged  against  me, 
and  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  law ; 
but  what  have  these  innocent  men  done 
to  deserve  death?"  The  savage  cry  waa 
returned,  '*  They  are  your  friends ;  and 
that  is  enouffh."  The  decree  then  paned 
adjudging  them  all  to  die.  The  aged 
patriot,  unmoved  amidst  the  lamentations 
of  his  friends  and  fellow-sufferers,  was  led 
away,  even  his  enemies  admiring  the 
serenity  of  his  demeanour.  One  man, 
indeed,  was  base  enough  to  spit  in  his 
free ;  on  which  he  calmly  said,  "  Will  no 
one  teach  that  fellow  better  manners?" 
A  friend  askiiiff  him  whether  he  had  any 
commands  for  his  son,  "Tell  him,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  enjoin  him  to  foi]|et  the  ill 
treatment  his  uther  has  received  from 
the  Athenians."  He  drank  the  fatal  hem- 
lock, B.r.  317.  His  countrymen,  repent- 
ing the  wrone  they  had  done  him,  brought 
home  his  auies  at  the  public  expense, 
erected  a  statue  of  bronze  to  his  memory, 
and  punished  his  accusers  with  death. 
Phocion  may  be  r^rded  as  a  Socrates 
in  the  character  of  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior;  not  less  a  philosopher  than  tlutt 
sage,  in  circumstances  which  render  the 
part  of  a  philosopher  much  mora  difficult 
to  be  maintained. 

PHOCYLIDES,  a  Greek  poet  and 
philosopher,  bom  at  Miletus,  flourished 
about  B.c.  635,  and  was  in  high  esteem 
for  the  purity  of  his  style  and  of  his 
sentiments.  The  Graek  verses  extant  at 
this  day  under  the  name  of  Phocylides 
are  falsely  attributed  to  this  writer,  being 
manifestly  of  a  later  age.  Seven  frag^ 
ments  ascribed  to  him  are  contained  in 
the  edition  of  the  Greek  ^[nomic  poets 
published  in  1819,  at  Leipsic,  by  Tauch- 
nitz. 

PHOTINUS,  a  famous  heretic  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  chief  of  a  sect  called 
Photinians,  was  a  native  of  Ancyra,  the 
capital  of  GaUtia,  and  bishop  of  Sirmium, 
or  Sirmich,  the  chief  city  of  lllyricum. 
He  had  been  the  disciple  of  Marcellus, 
bishop  of  Ancyra.  He  espoused  the  same 
opinions  with  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  wrote 
witli  great  obstinacy  against  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  for  which  in  345  he  waa 
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condemned  by  the  eonncil  of  Antioeh; 
and  in  374  by  the  council  of  Milan.  He 
was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Sirmich, 
351,  and  by  the  emperor  sent  into  banish- 
ment. He  wrote  m  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  emperor  Julian  sent  him  a  letter, 
eommending  him  for  denying  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ  He  died  a.d.  375  (377, 
CaTe).  This  heresy  was,  amongst  many 
others,  anathematixed  m  the  council  of 
Constantiuople,  381.  It  was  afterwards 
roTived  by  Sodnus. 

PHOTIUS,  a  patriarch  of  Con« 
stantinople  in  the  mnth  century,  of  a 
patrician  family,  was  bom  and  edu* 
cated  in  that  city.  His  wealth  and  inte- 
rest raised  him  to  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state,  whilst  he  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  universally  learned 
and  accomplished  man  of  his  age.  When 
he  was  captain  of  the  guards,  he  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  the  khalif  of  Bagdad, 
and  he  employed  the  leisure  this  mission 
afforded  him  in  composing  an  extant 
monument  of  his  vast  reading.  He  after- 
wards became  secretary  of  state  under 
the  emperor  Michael  III.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the 
Caesar  Bardas,  Michael's  uncle,  who, 
after  he  had  procured  the  exile  of  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  persuaded  the  emperor 
tu  raise  Photius  to  that  dignity.  He  was 
as  yet  a  layman ;  but  in  tlie  space  of  six 
days  he  went  through  the  gradation 
requisite  for  priestly  orders,  and  on 
Christmas-day,  856,  was  consecrated  pa- 
triarch by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Syracuse, 
lately  deposed  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Photius  was  recognised  by  the  metropo- 
litans of  his  patriarchate ;  but  his  appoint- 
ment was  opposed  by  pope  Nicholas  I., 
whom  Photius  soon  after  excommunir 
cated.  But  the  emperor  Michael  having 
been  murdered  in  867  by  Basil,  who  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  that  prince  imme- 
diately replaced  Ignatius  on  the  patriar- 
chal seat,  and  banished  Photius,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Ignatius,  resumed  his 
dignitv  in  878.  But  the  emperor  Leo, 
son  o/^  Basil,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
886,  deposed  Photius,  and  banished  him 
to  a  monastery  in  Armenia,  where  he 
died  in  891.  His  death  might  have  put 
an  end  to  the  division  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  had  not  the  popes, 
in  the  spirit  of  arrogance,  refused  to  ac- 
knowleage  the  priests  and  bishops  who 
had  been  ordained  by  him.  and  insisted 
upon  their  degradation.  This  unseason- 
able assertion  of  authority  so  exasperated 
the  Greeks,  that,  although  all  intercourse 
between  the  churches  was  not  broken  off, 
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the  schism  had  taken  root  which  has  ertf 
since  subsisted.  His  work  entitled,  Myrio- 
biblon,  composed,  as  above  hinted,  during 
his  embassy  to  Bagdad,  and  nrobably 
in  part  from  memory,  is  a  kind  of  abstract 
ana  critical  judgment  of  279  different 
writers  in  the  departments  of  history, 
oratory,  grammar,  philosophy,  thedogy, 
&c.,  of  many  of  whom  no  other  memo- 
rial exists.     Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Graeea, 
T.  35)  gives  an  accurate  list  of  the  works 
noticed  by  Photius.  Another  of  his  works 
is  entitled,  Nomocanon,  being  a  collection 
of  the  canons  of  the  councils,  and  canoni- 
cal epistles,  and  the  imperial  laws  con- 
cerning ecclesiastical  matters.  HisM^rrio- 
Inblon,  or  Bibliotheca,  was  first  printed 
by  Hdschelius  in  1601 :  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  Rouen,  Gr.  et  Lat  fol.  1653. 
Imm.  Bekker  published  the  Greek  text, 
eorreeted  after  a  Venetian   and  three 
Paris    MSS.,    with   an    index,    Berlin, 
1824,  2  vols,  4to.    His  Nomocanon  was 
printed  with  the  commentaries  of  Balsa- 
mon  at  Paris,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to,  1615.  lliere 
are  also  253  Letters  of  Photius,  which 
were  published  in  1651,  fol.,  with  a  Latin 
version  and  notes,  by  Richard  Moun- 
tagu,  bishop  of  Norwich,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  library.    There  are  other 
small  pieces  of  Photius  that  have  been 
printea,  and  not  a  few  still  extant  in 
manuscript  only.    The  most  remarkable 
is  a  very  considerable  fragment  of  a 
Greek  lexicon,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  alphabet  is  complete.  The  various 
MSS.  of  this  Lexicon,  in  different  libra- 
ries on  the  continent,  are  mere  transcripts 
from  each  other,  and  originally  from  one, 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Gale,  and  which  is  now 
deposited  in  the  library  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.     A  copy  of  this  Lexi- 
con, at  Florence,  was  transcribed  about 
the   end   of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Richard  Thomson,  of  Oxford.     Person 
had  transcribed  and  corrected  this  Lexi- 
con for  the  press ;  and,  after  his  tran- 
script had  been  consumed  by  fire,  he 
began  the  task  afresh,  and  such  were  his 
incredible  industry  and  patience,  that  he 
completed  '  another    copy,    which   was 
printed  in  1822,  2  vols,   8vo,    London, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dobree. 
An  edition  of  the  Lexicon  was  also  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1808,  by  Godfrey 
Hermann,  from  two  MSS.,  both  of  them 
very  inaccurate.     Photius  also  wrote  a 
treatise,  Adversus  Latinos  de  Processione 
Spiritus  Sancti,  and  other  theological  and 
controversial  works,  several  of  whioh  are 
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still  unpublished;  among  otlien,  one 
Hgainst  the  Paulicians,  of  which  Mont- 
fau^on  gives  some  fragments  in  his  Biblio- 
theca  Cosliniana;  and,  Amphilochia,  being 
Answers  to  Questions  relative  to  various 
Passages  in  the  Scriptures,  with  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

PHRANZ  A,or  PH  RANZ£S,(George,) 
a  modem  Greek  historian,  bom  in  1401, 
was  from  his  youth  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  was  the 
favourite  chamberlain  of  the  emperor, 
Manuel  Palsologus.  He  was  master  of 
the  wardrobe  to  his  successor  John,  and 
also  to  Constantine,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  East.  He  assumed  the  monastic 
habit  before  bis  death,  which  took  place 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  drew  up  a 
chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Morea,  to  most  of  which  he  had 
been  a  witness.  This  work  he  brought 
down  to  the  year  1461.  Though  many 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  original  are  extant 
in  libraries,  it  has  been  published  only 
in  the  Latin  version  or  abstract  of  James 
Pontanus. 

PHREAS,  or  FREAS,  (John,)  an 
English  writer,  celebrated  by  Leland  as 
one  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  raise 
their  country  from  barbarism,  was  born 
in  London,  towards  the  close  of  the  four* 
teenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  became  fellow  of  Baliol  college. 
After  taking  holy  orders,  he  settled  as 
minister  of  St.  Mary's  church  on  the 
Mount,  in  the  city  of  Bristol  He  after- 
wards went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Guarini ;  and  he  read  medi- 
cal lectures  at  Ferrara,  at  Florence,  and 
at  Padua,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor.  He  also  visited  Rome,  and  there 
met  with  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester, 
then  absent  from  his  country,  on  account 
of  the  civil  wars  prevailing  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  He 
wrote  Epistles,  and  Poems ;  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  Sjmesius  de  Laude  Calvitii, 
Basle,  1521;  this  was  translated  into 
English  by  Abraham  Fleming,  London, 
1579.  He  translated  also  into  Latin  the 
history  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  was 
by  some  falsely  attributed  to  Poggius. 
Leland  mentions  that  he  had  seen  a 
copy,  in  the  first  leaf  of  which  a  later  pen 
had  written,  *<  Paul  (11.)  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, on  account  of  this  translation,  which 
was  dedicated  to  him  by  Phreas,  gave 
him  the  bishopric  of  Bath,  which  pre- 
sentation he  survived  only  one  month, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1465,  before  he  was 
consecrated."  Leland  speaks  also  of  an 
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elegant  epitaph  composed  by  him  foir  the 
tomb  of  Petrarca.  Some  of  his  epistles 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
and  in  Baliol  college  libraries,  which* 
according  to  Warton,  "  discover  an  un- 
common terseness  and  facility  of  expre»- 
sion." 

PHRTGIO,  (Paul  Constantino,)  a 
learned  Lutheran  divine  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  bora  at  Schelstadt,  in  Alsace, 
and  educated  at  Basle.  When  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  the  Reformation  began  to  be 
introduced  into  that  city,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  CEcolampadius  and  Zuinglius, 
to  whose  doctrines  he  became  a  zealous 
convert  In  1529  he  was  appointed  first 
pastor  of  the  church  of  St  Peter.  In 
1535  he  removed  to  TUbingen,  where  he 
died  in  1543.  He  wrote,  Commentarius 
in  Exodum;  Explanatio  in  Leviticum, 
et  in  priorem  Epistolam  ad  Timotheum ; 
Commentarius  m  Michseam ;  and  Chro- 
nicon  Regum  Regnoramque  omnium, 
Catalogum,  et  perpetuam  ab  Exordio 
Mundi  Temporam  Seeculoramque  Seriem 
complectens,  ex  optimis  ^uibusque  He- 
brteis,  Grsecis,  et  Latinis  Authoribus 
congestum,  &c. 

PHRYNICHUS,  a  disciple  of  Thespis, 
and  an  Athenian  writer  of  tragedy,  was 
the  contemporary  of  iEschylus,  and  first 
exhibited  b.c.  511.  He  gained  the  prize 
for  his  Phoenician  Women  b.c.  476,  the 
subject  of  which  was  drawn  from  con- 
temporary history,  being  the  victories  of 
Athens  in  the  Persian  wars.  One  of  his 
tragedies.  The  Capture  of  Miletus,  refer- 
ring to  an  event  which  took  place  b.c. 
494,  five  years  after  JEschylus  won  his 
first  prize,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  21.)  He  relates  that  the  poet  melted 
the  spectators  into  tears  by  his  virid  pic- 
ture of  the  sufferings  of  th^ir  Ionian 
brethren.  Aristophanes  often  refers  to 
Phrynichus  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  show  that 
he  was  esteemed  a  poet  of  no  ordinary 
powers.  No  fragments  of  this  writer 
remain. 

PHRYNICHUS,  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  who  flourished  b.c  430.  Ten 
comedies  of  his  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers ;  and  a  few  fragments  have  been 
collected  by  Hertelius  and  Grotius. 

PHRYNICHUS,  suraamedArrhabiuB 
by  Photius,  a  Greek  sophist  or  orator, 
was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  and  flourislied 
in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and 
Commodus.  He  wrote,  Dictiones  Atticse ; 
there  is  extant  an  abridgment  of  this, 
which  was  first  printed  at  Rome  under 
the  title  of  Eclogse  Nominum  et  Verbo- 
rum   Atticoram,     Gr.    et    Lat    1517. 
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There  is  also  an  edition  of  it  bv  J.  Corn, 
de  Paiiw,  Tra^.  4to,  1739.  Xlie  design 
of  this  work  is  to  point  out  the  proper 
use  of  certain  words,  and  of  certain  forms 
of  wordsy  as  alone  authorized  by  the 
writers  of  pure  Attic  diction.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Lobeck,  8to,  Leipsic, 
1820,  which  contains  the  substance  of  all 
the  annotations  of  the  preceding  editions, 
and  is  enriched  with  six  valuable  disser- 
tations, and  four  indexes.  A  fragment 
of  Herodian,  the  grammarian,  upon  the 
same  subject,  accompanies  the  work  of 
Pbryiiichus. 

PIAZZA,  (Callisto,)  a  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Lodi,  and  flourished,  as  appears 
from  the  dates  on  his  pictures,  from  1524 
till  1566.  He  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful followers  of  Titian,  as  is  manifest 
in  bis  fine  picture  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Vii^in,  at  the  Collegiate  di  Codogna. 
In  the  church  of  the  Incoronata,  at  Lodi, 
he  painted  three  chapels  in  fresco;  in  one 
lie  rejprosented  the  Mysteries  of  the  Pas- 
sion, in  another  the  Life  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  in  the  third  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin.  He  appears  to  have  sometimes 
imitated  the  style  of  Giorgione :  this  is 
apparent  in  his  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  surrounded  by  saints,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Fnincesco  at  Brescia. 

PIAZZA,  (Paolo,)  called  Padre 
Cosimo,  a  painter,  was  born  at  Castel 
Franco,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in 
1557,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  younger 
Pal  ma.  He  had  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a  painter  of  history,  when 
he  became  a  Capuchin  friar,  and  took 
the  name  of  Padre  Cosimo.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  exercise  his  talents 
as  a  painter,  and  visited  Rome  in  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  V.  where  he  executed 
a  picture  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
in  the  Campidoglio,  and  in  a  saloon  of 
the  Palazzo  Borghese  the  history  of 
Antony  and  Cle<matra.  He  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  Germany  by  Rodolphus 
II.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  some 
years,  and  on  his  return  to  v  enice  was 
patronized  bv  the  doge  Antonio  Priuli. 
He  died  at  Venice  in  1621. 

PIAZZA,  (Girolamo  Bartolomeo,) 
a  native  of  Italy,  was  the  author  of,  A 
abort  and  true  Account  of  the  InquisitioQ 
and  its  Proceedings,  as  it  is  practised  in 
Italy,  set  forth  in  some  particular  Cases. 
IVhereunto  is  added,  An  Extract  out  of 
an  authentic  Book  of  Legends  of  the 
Roman  Chivch.  By  Girouuno  Bartolo- 
meo Piazza,  an  Italian  bom;  formerly 
a  Lector  of  Philosophy  and  Divinity,  and 
one  of  the  delegate  Judges  of  that  Court, 
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and  now  by  the  grace  of  God  a  Convert 
to  the  Church  of  England.  London, 
printed  by  William  Bowyer,  1722.  He 
taught  Italian  and  French  for  many  years 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  died  about 
1745. 

PIAZZT.(Giuseppe,)an  eminent  astro- 
nomer, was  bom  at  Ponte,  in  the  Valte- 
line,  in  1746,  and  educated  at  Milan,  and 
at  Turin,  where  he  studied  the  classics 
and  mathematics  under  Tiraboschi  and 
Beccaria,  and  at  Rome  under  Lesueur 
and  Jacquier,  the  editors  of  the  Jesuits' 
edition  of  the  Principia.  He  began  to 
teach  philosophy  at  Genoa ;  whence  be 
was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  mathema- 
tics in  the  new  university  of  Malta.  He 
afterwards  became  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics  in  the  College  of 
the  Nobles  at  Ravenna;  whence  he 
removed  to  Cremona,  and  thence  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
reader  of  dogmatic  theology  at  S.  Andr6 
della  Valle.  In  17S0  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  higher  mathematics  in 
the  Academy  of  Palermo,  where  he 
founded  an  observatonr.  » In  1787  he 
visited  France,  where  he  made  the  ac- 

2uaintanca  of  Lalande,  Jeaurat,  Pingr^, 
^elambre,  Bailly,  John  Cassini,  Mechain, 
and  Legendre.  He  next  visited  Eneland, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Maske- 
lyne,  Herschel,  Vince,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  Ramsden,  to  whom  ne  con- 
fided the  construction  of  the  instruments 
for  his  new  observatory.  In  1803  he 
published  Stellarum  Inerrantium  Posi- 
tiones.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  he 
discovered  the  first  of  the  four  planets 
now  known  to  be  situated  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Ceres  Ferdinandea, 
out  of  compliment  to  his  patron,  the  king 
of  Naples.  In  1817  he  was  called  to 
Naples  to  put  into  activity  the  new 
observatory  erected  by  Murat  on  the 
heights  of  Capo  di  Monte.  He  was  sue* 
ceeded  in  the  observatory  of  Palermo  bv 
M.  Cacciatore,  whose  observations,  which 
were  extended  to  120  stars,  form  the 
basis  of  Piazzi's  second  Catalc^e  of 
7646  stars,  published  in  1814.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  socie- 
ties of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  1804.  He  died  at 
Naples,  July  22,  1826.  He  wrote,  Dis- 
course on  Astronomy ;  Description  of  the 
Observatory  of  Palermo;  On  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Planet  Ceres;  Observations 
on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic ;  On  the 
Precession  of  the   Equinoxes;   On   the 
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Parallax  of  tome  of  the  Fixed  Stan ;  On 
the  Measure  of  the  Tropical  Year ;  On 
tiie  Proper  Motion  of  the  Fixed  Stan ; 
Leaions  in  Astronomy;  On  the  Italian 
and  European  Clock ;  and,  On  the  Pro- 
gress of  Astronomy. 

PICARD,  (Michael,)  a  learned  Ger- 
man, bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1574.  He 
became  professor  of  philosophyand  poetry 
at  Altorf,  where  he  died  in  1620.  His 
works  are,  Commentaries  on  Aristotle; 
Critical  Essays;  a  Latin  Translation  of 
Oppian ;  and  a  treatise  entitled.  Liber 
Singularis  Periculonim  Criiicorum,  pub- 
lished afler  his  death,  in  1657,  by  John 
Saubert 

PICARD,  (John,)  a  French  astrono- 
mer, bom  in  1620,  at  La  Fltehe,  in 
Anjou,  and  became  priest  and  prior  of 
Rifle  in  the  same  province.  The  earliest 
event  with  which  nis  name  is  associated, 
is  the  solar  edipse  of  25th  August,  1645, 
which  he  observed  with  the  astronomer, 
Gassendi,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1655, 
as  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  CoUese 
Royal  of  France.  He  was  one  of  the 
eight  individuals  selected  by  Colbert 
in  1666,  to  originate  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  following  year  he  made 
his  fint  application  of  the  telescope  to  the 
measurement  of  angles ;  an  improvement 
which  was  eageily  adopted  by  every 
astronomer  of  note,  Hevelius  excepted. 
Soon  afterwards  he  introduced  an  entirely 
new  system  of  astronomical  observation, 
in  which  the  pendulum,  then  recently 
invented  by  Huyghens,  is  fint  brought 
into  use  in  determining  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  Stan  by  noting  the  instant  of 
their  passaj^e  across  the  meridian.  In 
1671  he  visited  the  island  of  Huen,  in 
order  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
Observatory  of  Uraniberg,  built  by  Tycho 
Brahe ;  and  from  thence  he  brought  the 
original  manuscripts  written  by  Tycho, 
which  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they 
differ  in  many  places  from  the  printed 
copies,  and  contain  a  book  more  than 
had  yet  appeared.  While  absent  on 
this  occasion  he  met  with  Romer,  then 
a  yoouff  man,  with  whose  mathematical 
taients  lie  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he 
brooffht  him  to  Paris  and  introduced  him 
to  the  Academy.  The  Obs<»rvatory  of 
Paris,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  fur- 
nished by  Picard,  was  completed  in  1671, 
when  it  was  immediately  occupied  by 
Dominic  Cassini,  who,  at  Picard's  recom- 
mendation, had  been  invited  by  Colbert 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  France.  With 
Picard  originated  the  work  entitled,  La 
Connaissance  des  Temps,  which  wascom- 
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menced  in  1679,  and  was  continued  by 
him  till  his  death.  He  proposed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  passing 
through  the  Paris  Observatory  as  far  as 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom :  a  pro- 
posal which  has  since  been  carried  uito 
effect  His  observations  from  1666  to 
1682,  were  collected  and  published  by 
Lemonnier  in  1741,  under  the  title  of 
Histoire  Celeste.  His  measurement  of 
an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  between 
Amiens  and  Malvoisine,  begun  in  1669, 
forms  the  subject  of  his  work  entitled, 
Mesure  de  la  Terre,  Paris,  1671.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1682.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are  in- 
serted in  the  M6moires  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences :  De  la  Pratique  des  Grands 
Cadrans  par  1e  Calcul;  De  Mensuris; 
De  Men8ur&  Liquidomm  et  Aridorum ; 
De  Proportione  Aquarum  Effluentium ; 
Fragments  on  Dioptrics;  Treatise  on 
Levelling;  Measurement  of  the  Earth; 
Astronomical  Observations  made  in  Den- 
mark ;  Astronomical  Observations  made 
in  various  parts  of  France;  Immenion 
and  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  ob- 
served at  Paris  in  1668 ;  Observation  of 
tiie  Lunar  Eclipses  of  7th  July,  1675, 
and  11th  January,  1676,  by  Cassini, 
Picard,  and  Rdmer ;  Experiments  relative 
to  the  Phenomenon  observed  in  the 
Vacuum  of  the  Barometer ;  and,  Occulta- 
tion  of  Saturn  by  the  Moon,  observed  by 
Cassini,  Picard,  Komer,  and  De  La  Hire. 
PICARD,  (Louis  Benedict,)  an  emi- 
nent dramatist,  bora  at  Paris  in  1769. 
His  first  production  was  Le  Badinage 
Dangereux,  which  was  followed  by  a  long 
succession  of  clever  comedies.  Of  his 
poems.  Mediocre  et  Rampant,  Le  Man 
AmUtieux,  and  Les  Amis  de  College, 
are  considered  the  best  The  Contrat 
d'Union,  La  Petite  Ville,  and  Les  Mario- 
nettes, are  regarded  as  hit  ablest  prose 
Sieces.  He  fikewise  wrote  the  Gil  Bias 
e  la  Revolution,  and  several  other  popu- 
lar novels.  Among  these,  L'Honndte 
Homme  has  been  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  of  The  Novice,  or  Man  of 
Integrity.     He  died  in  1828. 

PICART,  (Stephen,)  called  the  Roman, 
an  eminent  engraver,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1631.  He  was  employed,  with  other 
celebrated  artists,  to  engrave  the  pictures 
in  the  king  of  France's  collection.  His 
plates  are  sometimes  executed  with  the 
gnver  only,  in  the  style  of  Poilly ;  but 
he  also  engraved  several  prints,  in  which 
the  point  is  predominant  His  drawing 
is  not  very  correct,  and  there  is  fre- 
quently a  want  of  harmony  in  the  effect 
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of  hU  engravings.  His  prints  are  verj 
numerous. 

PICART,  (Bernard,)  a  celebrated  ear 
graver,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1663.  He  was  instructed  in 
design  and  en^ving  by  his  fatber,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  gained  the  priie  at 
the  Academy  of  Paris.  He  stodied  archi* 
tectnre  and  perspective  under  SebastiaD 
la  Clere*  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
dengner  as  well  as  an  engraver;  and  the 
neat  number  of  plates  he  executed  from 
his  own  compositions  evince  the  fertility 
of  his  genius,  and  the  exceUence  of  his 
taste.  He  used  both  the  point  and  the 
graver;  but  in  his  larger  plates  the  exe- 
cution was  not  equal  to  the  drawing. 
His  works  chiefly  consist  of  book-platesy 
and  other  ornamental  engravinn.  In 
1710  he  settled  at  Amstenum,  where  he 
was  much  employed  by  the  booksellei% 
and  died  there  in  1 733.  He  engraved  a 
set  of  seventy-eight  plates,  in  imitation 
of  the  different  styles  of  the  old  engraver^ 
which  were  published  after  his  death,  in 
1738,  entitled,  Les  Impostures  Inno- 
centes.  His  best  work  is  an  Illustration 
of  the  various  Religioua  Ceremonies  of 
all  Nations. 

PICCINI,  (Nicolo),  a  celebrated  musi- 
cal composer,  was  bom  at  Bari,  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  in  J  728,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  was  entered  at  the 
Conservatorio  Santo  Onofrio,  where  he 
studied  under  Leo  and  Durante.  In 
1756  he  produced  his  serious  opera 
Zenobia,  at  the  tlieatre  San  Carlo.  This 
led  to  his  being  invited  to  Rome,  where 
he  brought  out  Alessandro  nell'  Indie, 
and  four  years  afterwards  his  comxe  opera. 
La  biiona  FigUnola,  the  drama  by  Gol- 
doni,  founded  on  Richardson's  Pamela ; 
this  last  is  considered  his  masterpiece. 
In  1766  it  was  performed  in  London  with 
great  ap|>lsuse.  'In  1767  he  produced 
his  Olimpiade,  in  which  is  the  celebrated 
aria,  '*Se  circa,  se  dice."  In  1 776 he  visited 
Paris,  where,  after  he  had  received  in*. 
strucUon  from  Marmontel  in  the  French 
language,  of  which  he  previously  knew 
nothing,  he  applied  himself  to  compose 
for  the  Acadimie  Royale  de  Musique. 
His  Roland  (a  drama  by  Quinault)  met 
with  great  success;  and  he  divided  the 
applauses  of  the  public  with  Gluck.  He 
was  afterwards  chosen  director  of  L'Ecole 
de  Chant,  having  previously  been  ap- 
pointed singing -msster  to  the  oueen. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
he  returned  to  Naples,  where,  however, 
he  was  accused  as  a  Jacobin ;  and  with 
difficulty  he  escaped  back  to  Paris,  where 
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Buonaparte  ^pointed  him  inspector  of 
the  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  He  died 
in  1800. 

PICCOLOMINI,  (AleanndroO  arch^ 
buhop  of  Patras,  and  coadjutor  of  Sienna, 
his  native  place,  was  bora  in  1508,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  extent  of 
his  acquirements.  His  numerous  works 
are  all  written  in  Italian,  which  language 
he  was  the  first  to  apply  to  philosophical 
subjects.  He  wrote  sevensl  dnunatio 
compositions ;  The  Morality  of  Nobles ; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Sphere ;  A  Theory  of 
the  PlaneU;  A  Translation  of  the  Rhe- 
toric and  Poetic  of  Aristotle ;  and,  Tlie  Ji>- 
stitntion  of  Morality.  Many  of  his  works 
evince  a  profound  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  divinity. 
The  work  entitled,  Delia  bella  Creanaa 
della  Donne,  printed  in  1541,  1558,  and 
1574,  has  been  attributed  to  hioL  He 
died  in  1578. 

PICCOLOMINI,(FranceKo,)  alearaed 
man,  of  the  same  family  with  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Sienna  in  1520,  and 
having  taught  philosophy  for  twenty- two 
years  in  the  most  celebrated  universities 
of  Italy,  retired  to  Sienna,  where  he  died 
in  1604.  His  works  are,  Commentariea 
on  Aristotle;  Universa  Philosophia  de 
Moribus;  Comes  Politicus;  and,  De  Arte 
Definiendi. 

PICHEORU,  (Charles,)  a  French 
genera],  was  born  of  parents  in  humble 
life  in  1761,  at  Arbois,  in  Franche- 
Comt^,  and  studied  at  the  coll^;e  of 
Brienne.  He  enlisted  as  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
seijeant-muor.  He  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1793 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  In 
the  following  year  he  succeeded  general 
Hoche  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Nortl),  with  which  he  took  possession 
of  Holland,  by  a  series  of  able  and  rapid 
manoeuvres.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
was  appointed  general  of  the  army  of 
Paris  during  the  insurrection  of  the  faux-^ 
bour^  in  April  1705,  and  he  mainly 
contributed  to  restore  tranquillity,  H^ 
then  joined  the  army  of  the  Khine,  whera 
be  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
prince  of  Cond6,  with  a  view  of  restoring 
the  Bourbons.  In  1797  he  was  elected 
for  the  department  of  Jara.  He  ne^t 
became  uresident  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundrea ;  and  being  detected  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  republican  party, 
he  was  arrested  September  4, 1797,  and 
was  transported  to  Cayenne,  whence  he 
made  his  escape  to  England.  In  1804 
he  was  employed  with  several  of  the 
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Vendean  leaden  to  organize  a  plot  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  First 
Consul.  He  was  arrested  at  Paris  on  the 
17th  February,  and  sent  to  the  Temple, 
where,  on  the  mornine  of  the  6th  April, 
he  was  found  strangled. 

PICTET,  (Benedict,)  a  learned  Pro- 
testant  divine  and  historian,  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  T655,  and  studied  there  under 
his  maternal  uncle,  Francis  Turretin, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1687  in  tlie  chair 
of  theoloey.  He  died  in  1724.  He  was 
■  of  a  mild  and  tolerant  disposition,  and  a 
father  to  the  poor.  His  principal  works 
are,  Theologia  Christiana,  3  vols,  4to, 
the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  17^1 ; 
Christian  Morality,  or  The  Art  of  Living 
Well.  8  vols,  12mo;  The  History  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  Centuries,  intended 
88  a  continuation  of  that  of  Le  Sueur; 
but  the  supplementary  work  is  more 
esteemed  than  the  original ;  and,  A  Trea- 
tise against  Indifference  in  Religion. 

PICTET,  (Mark  Augustus,)  a  natural 
philosopher,  was  bom  in  1752  at  Geneva, 
at  the  university  of  which  place  he  suc- 
ceeded Saussure.  He  wrote,  Essai  sur 
le  Feu ;  Voyage  de  trois  Mois  en  Angle- 
terre,  en  Ecosse,  et  en  Irlande;  contri- 
butions to  the  Journal  de  Paris,  the 
Vovages  de  Saussure,  the  Lettres  de 
Deluc,  and  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de 
Geneve,  par  Senebier.  He  died  in 
1825. 

PICTET  DE  ROCHEMONT.(Charles,) 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Geneva 
in  1755.  After  several  years  spent  in  the 
military  service,  he  retired  to  nis  estate, 
and  occupied  himself  in  agricultural 
and  literals  pursuits;  but  he  was  subse- 
quendy  called  on  to  fill  a  public  situation, 
and  in  1815  he  appeared  as  negotiator 
for  Switzerland  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother 
and  M.  Maurice  he  conducted  the  Biblio- 
thdque  Universelle;  and  he  also  edited 
a  Joumal  d'Agriculture.  The  overthrow 
of  the  power  of  Napoleon  led  to  his  a^airi 
engaging  in  the  public  service,  and  he 
was  employed  in  missions  to  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin,  as  minister-plenipotentiary  of 
the  Helvetic  confederation.  He  pub- 
lished, Traits  des  Assolemens,  ou  I'Art 
d'dtablir  les  Rotations  des  R6coltos,  1801, 
8vo;  Cours  d'Agricultnre,  10  vols,  8vo; 
and  translations  of  Paley's  Natural  Theo- 
loffy,  Scott's  and  Byron*s  Poems,  and 
£dgewonh*s  Practical  Education.  He 
died  in  1824. 

PICTON,    (Sir  Thomas,)    a   gallant 
British  officer,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Pembrokeshire,  commenced  his 
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military  career  as  an  ensign  in  the  12th 
regiment  of  foot  in  1771.  In  1794  he 
embarked  for  the  West  Indies ;  and  after 
the  reduction  of  St  Lucia  and  Trinidad 
in  1797,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  the  latter 
island.  In  1809  he  was  at  the  sie^e  of 
Flushing,  and  on  its  capture  was  appomtod 
governor.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  Badajos, 
Vittoria,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  &c.  At  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  commanded 
tlie  5th  division  of  the  army,  he  was 
killed  after  liavinc;  repulsed  one  of  the 
most  serious  attacks  made  by  the  enemy. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  was  voted 
by  the  parliament,  and  erected  in  St  Paul's 
cathedral. 

PICUS.    See  MiaANDOLA. 

PIERCE,  (Edward,)  an  English  painter, 
who  flourished  in  the  reisns  of  Chariea  I. 
and  II.,  was  eminent  boUi  in  history  and 
landscapes.  The  greater  number  of  his 
works,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  altar- 
pieces,  ceilings  of  churches,  and  drawings 
of  architecture  and  perspective,  were 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London  (1666). 
He  also  worked  for  Vandyck ;  and  several 
of  Iris  pieces  are  to  be  seen  at  Belvoir 
castle,  in  Leicestershire.  He  died  in 
London  about  1715,  leaving  three  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  an  exceUent  sculptor, 
as  appears  by  a  noble  marble  vase,  exe- 
cuted by  him,  at  Hampton  Court;  the 
stetue  of  Sir  William  Walworth,  at  Fiah- 
mongers'  Hall ;  and  the  busts  of  Thomas 
Evans  in  Painters'  Hall,  and  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  in  the  picture  galleiy 
at  Oxford. 

PIERRE.    See  Saint  PiaaaB. 

PIERSON,  (Christopher,)  a  painter, 
was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1631,  and 
studied  under  Bartolomeo  Meyburg.  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Gouda,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  painter  of  history  and 
jMrtraits.  Notwithstanding  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired,  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  pictures  of  Leemens,  a 
painter  of  dead  eame,  ffuns,  powder-homs, 
pouches,  &c.  induced  nim  to  adopt  similar 
subjects,  in  which  he  not  only  surpassed 
his  model,  but  has  perhaps  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  that  branch.  He  usually  re- 
presented those  objects  on  a  white  ground, 
producing  a  surprising  effect  He  died 
in  1714. 

PIETRI,  (Pletro  da,)  a  painter,  was 
bom,  according  to  some  authorities,  at 
Rome  in  1665 ;  but  others  make  him  a 
native  of  Premia,  in  the  stete  of  Novara ; 
while  some  again  say  that  he  was  bom  in 
Spanish  Navarre  in  1663.     He  went  to 
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Rome  early  in  life,  and  became  raccefr- 
sivelj  the  pnpQ  of  Ghexsi,  Masaarotti, 
and  Carlo  Maratti.  He  painted  in  the 
style  of  the  last,  but  not  with  an  equal 
degree  of  beauty  in  regard  to  colouring, 
nor  with  eo  exquisite  a  pencil.  He  became 
an  excellent  copjrist  of  the  works  of 
Rai&elle  and  other  great  masters;  nor 
ere  his  own  paintings  devoid  of  merit. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1708,  or  in  1716. 

PIGAPETTA,  (Antonio,)  a  distin- 
guislied  voyager,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  M  agalhaens,  was  bom,  of  a 
noble  family,  at  Vicenzay  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Finding 
that  an  expedition  was  going  to  set  out 
from  Seville  under  the  direction  of  Magal- 
haens,  he  asked  and  obtained  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  permission  to  join  it  as 
a  volunteer  (1519).  He  was  present  at 
the  landing  on  the  Philippine  Idands, 
where  Magslhaens  lost  his  life.  He  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  the  admiral's  ship 
Victoria  (the  only  one  that  remained  out 
of  the  five  whicli  had  sailed  together), 
and  landed  at  Seville  in  September  1522, 
having  performed  in  the  course  of  three 

S^ars  the  first  voyage  round  the  globe, 
e  then  went  to  Valladolid,  where  he 
presented  to  Charles  V.  a  copy  of  the 
journal  which  he  kept  during  the  voyage. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Clement  VII.,  wrote  a 
more  elaborate  narrative  of  his  voyage ; 
an  abridgment  of  which  Ramusio  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Raccplta  di 
Navigazioni  e  Viagfi,  foL  Venice,  .1550. 
Amoretti  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan  a  complete  copy  of 
Pigafetta's  original  narrative,  whicn  he 
published,  Primo  Viaegio  intomo  al  Globo, 
4to,  Milan,  1800,  wiUi  plates,  drawn  from 
the  maps  and  sketches  which  accom- 
panied the  MS. 

PIGALLE,  (John  Baptist,)  an  eminent 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1714,  and, 
after  having  for  many  years  been  the 
papil  of  Le  Lorrain  and  Lemoyne,  was 
furnished  by  the  liberality  of  some  friends, 
especially  the  younger  Couston,  with  the 
means  of  visitmg  Italy.  He  spent  three 
years  at  Rome  in  copying  after  the 
antique,  and  on  his  return  stopped  at 
Lyons,  where  he  finished  the  model  of  a 
statue  of  Mercury,  which  he  brought  with 
bim  to  Paris,  where  it  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  was  admitted  into  the  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  1744; 
and  having  executed  his  Mercury  in 
marble,  he  made  a  Venus  for  its  com- 
mnion,  which  was  equally  applauded. 
Both  these  statues  were  presented  by  the 
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king  to  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  in 
1748.  In  1756  he  was  engaged  to  exe- 
cute the  mausoleum  of  mar^chal  Saxe, 
(erected  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  atStrasburg,  in  1776,)  the  merit 
of  which  caused  him  to  be  employed  upon 
the  monument  erected  in  1765  by  the 
city  of  Rheims  to  the  glory  of  Louis  XV., 
who,  as  a  testimony  of  his  satisfaction, 
made  him  royal  sculptor,  and  decorated 
him  with  the  order  of  St.  MichaeL  Bou- 
chardon  committed  to  him  the  finishing 
of  his  famous  equestrian  statue  in  the 
Place  de  Louts  XV.  He  visited  Voltaire 
at  Femey,  in  order  to  model  his  bust 
In  1780  he  waa  employed  on  a  grand 
monument  for  the  comte  d' Harcourt.  His 
concluding  piece  was  the  figure  of  a  ^irl 
extracting  a  thorn  from  her  foot,  wmch 
was  greatly  admired  for  its  beauty  and 
delicacy*  He  died  in  1785,  being  then 
rector  and  chancellor  of  the  AcMemy. 
Besides  the  works  which  have  been  enume- 
rated, one  of  his  most  applauded  per- 
formances was  a  child  holcUng  a  cage  out 
of  which  a  bird  had  flown.  He  also 
executed  several  pieces  for  the  churches 
of  Paris,  and  the  busts  of  some  literary 
friends.'  - 

PIGHIUS,  (Albert,)  a  learned  Dutch 
mathematician  and  RomanCatholic  divine, 
was  bom  at  Kempen,  in  Overyssel,  about 
1490,  and  studied  at  Lou  vain.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  controversial 
writings  against  Ae  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinistSy  and  recommended  himself  to 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  tutor  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
Spain,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  when 
Adrian  went  to  take  possession  of  the 
papal  throne.  After  tne  death  of  that 
pontiff  he  continued  at  Rome,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  successors, 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  the  latter  of 
whom  studied  the  mathematics  under 
him,  and  promoted  htm  to  the  provost- 
ship  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  at  Utrecht, 
in  1535.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1542. 
Though  a  zealous  champion  fox  &e  Church 
of  Rome  against  the  Protestants,  he  main- 
tained the  opposite  opinions  to  those  of 
St.  Augustine  and  Aquinas  on  the  sub- 
jects of  predestination  and  grace;  and 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  he  was  accused  of  concurring  in 
sentiment  with  Pelagius,  Hence  his  trea- 
tises against  Calvin  on  those  subjects 
were  placed  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books 
by  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Speaking  of 
his  abilities  as  a  disputant^  Bayle  observes, 
that ''  even  his  enemies  owned  that  he  was 
an  eloquent  and  ingenious  man,  and  that 
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he  had  all  the  qaalities  ^  a  good  aophist, 
and  of  a  good  defender  of  a  bad  cause ; 
and  that  in  general  he  treated  his  sub- 
ject very  methodically."  The  mathema- 
tical treatues  of  Pi^hiua  are,'De  Rations 
Paschalis  Celebrattonia ;  de  ^ ue  Restito- 
tione  Kalendarii  Ecclesiastici,  1520;  De 
.£quinoctiorum  Solstitionimque  Inven- 
tione;  Apologia  adversus  novam  Marci 
Beneventani  Monachi  Ccelestini  Astrolo- 
giaro,  in  defence  of  the  Alphonsine  tablet ; 
a  defence  of  that  apology ;  and,  Astro- 
loffise  DefensiOy  adversus  Prc^osticorum 
viugus,  qui  annuas  Prsedietiones  edunt, 
et  se  Astrologos  mentiuntur,  1518,  8vo. 
The  most  considerable  of  his  other  works 
is  entitled,  Assertio  Hierarchise  Eccle- 
aiasticse,  fol.,  which  is  analysed  by  Dupin, 
and  will  be  found  to  justify  the  censure 
which  he  has  passed  upon  the  author  for 
the  extravagant  claims  set  up  by  him  on 
behalf  of  the  papal  see. 

PIGHIUS,  (Stephen  Vinaud,)  a  learned 
antiquary,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1520  at  Kempen,  in  Overyssel, 
and  educated  at  Cologne.  A  residence 
of  eight  years  at  Rome  gave  him  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity  in  that  capital.  On  his  return 
to  Germany  he  attached  himself  to  car- 
dinal Granvelle,  who  appointed  him  his 
librarian.  Afterwards  he  became  pre- 
ceptor to  Charles,  prince  of  Juliers  and 
Cleves,  and  was  to  nave  attended  him  to 
Rome ;  but  in  thu  he  was  disappointed 
by  the  death  of  the  prince,  whose  loss  he 
deplored  in  a  panegjrric,  entitled,  Her- 
cules Prodicius;  for  which  the  prince's 
father,  William,  made  him  canon  of  the 
church,  and  head-master  of  the  school,  at 
Santen,  where  he  died  in  1604,  after 
publishing  the  first  volume  of  his  great 
work,  Annales  Romanomm,  leaving  the 
MS.  of  the  remainder  to  the  Jesuit 
Andreas  Schott,  who  published  the  two 
following  volumes.  The  full  title  of  the 
work  is,  Annales  Mafistratuum  et  Pro- 
vincianim  S.P.Q.R.  ab  Urbe  Condita,  ex 
Auctorum  Antiquitatumque  variis  Monu- 
mentis  suppleti;  in  quels  Reipubiicae 
Mutationes,  Potestatum  ac  Imperiorum 
Successiones,  Acta,  Leges,  Bella,  Clades, 
Victorise,  Manubise  atque  Triumphi,  neo- 
nou  inlustria  Stemroata  Familiarumque 
Propagines  ad  Annos  et  Tempora  sua 
reducuntur,  3  vols,  fol.  Antwerp,  1615. 
He  gives  a  chronicle  of  Rome,  from  the 
building  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Vitel- 
lius,  A.D.  69,  the  names  of  the  consuls, 
tribunes,  censors,  sediles,  qusestors,  pr»- 
tors,  pro-consuls,  proprsetors,  and  other 
governors  of  the  provinces,  wherever 
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their  names  can  be  aaoertained  from 
ancient  writers  or  monuments.  He  also 
notices  briefly  the  principal  events  of 
each  year,  carefully  quotmg  bis  autho- 
rities. He  likewise  mentions  the  titles 
of  the  principal  laws  and  senatus  con- 
sultus,  under  their  respective  years. 
Pighius  also  published  a  good  edition  of 
V^erius  Maximus,  with  valuable  notes, 
Antwerp,  1585. 

PIGNA,  (Giambattista,)  a  learned 
Italian,  bom  in  1530  at  Ferrara,  where 
he  made  such  progress,  that  he  was 
created  doctor  in  philosophy  in  his 
twentieth  year.  He  was  soon  after  placed 
in  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence. 
Alfonso,  prince  of  Ferrara,  invited  him 
to  reside  at  his  court,  where  he  occajued 
himself  in  drawing  up  a  histoir  of  the 
house  of  Este,  till  his  death,  m  1575. 
Pigna  wrote  Latin  and  Italian  poemsy 
and  various  treatises  on  different  subjecta, 
among  which  was  a  work,  Del  Duello^ 
treating  on  what  was  called  la  Scienxa 
Cavalleresca ;  and  a  piece  entitled,  I 
Romansi,  which  involved  him  in  a  dispute 
with  his  old  master,  Cinsio  Giraldi.  The 
principal  work  of  Pigna  is  his  Storia  de' 
Principi  d'Este,  of  which  the  first  part 
was  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1570;  the 
sequel  never  appeared. 

PIGNONE,  (Simone,)  a  painter,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1612,  and  at  first 
was  instracted  by  Fabrizio  Boschi,  whose 
school  he  quitted  to  become  a  pupil  of 
Passignano;  but  afterwards  he  studied 
under  Francesco  Furini,  whose  manner 
he  closely  imitated.  He  next  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  studied  with  great 
assiduity  the  colouring  of  Titian,  Albano, 
and  Gudow  His  works  were  universally 
admired  for  the  charming  forms  of  the 
figures,  excellent  disposition^  and  admir- 
able colouring.  The  best  of  his  large 
pictures  are,  St  Michael  defeating  the 
Rebel  Angels,  and  St.  Luigi  distributing 
his  Riches  to  the  Poor.  These  are  in 
the  churches  of  the  Nunxiata  and  St  Feli- 
citk,  at  Florence.  But  his  most  admired 
ones  are  sacred  subjects,  of  a  small  aixe. 
He  died  in  1688. 

PlGNORIA,(Lorenxo»)alearaed  anti- 
quary, was  bora  at  Padua  in  1591,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Jesuits' 
school  and  the  university  of  that  city. 
A  canoiiiy  of  Treviso  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  cardinal  Fr.  Barberini.  He  died 
in  1631.  His  dissertation,  De  Servu  et 
eoram  apud  Veteres  Ministeriis,  though 
diffuse,  is  a  valuable  work ;  and  his  Mensa 
Isiaca,  4to,  Amst  1669,  is  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  that  famous  relic.    He 
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ako  wrote,  Origini  di  Padofa;  ud.  An- 
tenors.  Manj  of  hit  lelten  in  Italian 
veie  published  in  the  collection  of 
Lettere  inedite  d'Uomini  Illuetri. 

PIGNOTTI,  (Lorenso,)  an  hiatorian, 
and  the  moat  celebrated  fabulist  of  Italy, 
waa  born  in  1739  at  Figline,  in  the  Val 
d*Anio^  and  studied  medicine  at  Pin, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor.  Afler 
practising  for  some  time  at  Florence,  he 
waa  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Pisa,  where  he  died  in  1812,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Campo  Santo,  where  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory.  His  |»rincipal  work  is,  Storia 
della  Toseana  sine  al  Principato,  con 
diversi  Saffg)  sulle  Science,  Lettere,  ed 
Arti,  9  vou,  Svo,  which  was  published 
after  bis  death  (1813,  Pisa).  Pignotti 
came  late  for  his  historical  subject,  after 
numerous  andable  writers  who  had  treated 
the  same  matter  either  wholly  or  in  part ; 
and  the  historical  portion  of  his  work 
may  be  considered  rather  a  compilation 
thsin  an  original  composition,  yet  ne  con« 
tributed  to  it  something  new  by  means  of 
hb  own  researches  into  the  archives  and 
libraries.  His  fables  in  Italian  verse 
have  been  often  reprinted.  He  also  wrote 
some  odes  and  other  poetical  composi- 
tions, Poesie  di  Lorenxo  Pignotti,  Flor- 
ence, 1820. 

PIGRAY,  (Peter,)  Lat  Pigr^na,  an 
eminent  surgeon  at  Paris,  employed  in 
the  armies  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. 
He  was  the  disciple  and  rival,  and  yet 
the  friend,  of  the  celebrated  Ambrose 
Par6,  and  published,  Chirurgica  cum  aliis 
MedicinsB  rartibus ;  Ej^itome  Pnecepto- 
rum  MedicinsD,  Chirurgise,  &c.  He  died 
in  1613. 

PIKLER,  (John  Anthony,)  a  gem- 
engraver,  was  bom  in  1700  at  Brixen,  in 
the  Tvrol,  and  was  instructed  in  the  art 
by  a  Bohemian,  named  Ziegler.  He  then 
went  to  Naples,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself.  He  finally  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1779. 

PIKLER,  (John,)  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, whom  he  |;reatly  excelled  in  the  art 
of  gem-engravmg,  was  bom  at  Naples 
in  1734,  and  was  a  mipil  of  Domenico 
Corvi.  He  also  studied  anatomy  and 
perspective^  and  copied  with  great  assi- 
duity ancient  statues  and  medals,  and  the 
woras  of  Rafiaelle  in  the  Vatican.  His 
earlier  engravings  were  so  admirably  exe- 
cuted, that  dealers,  after  purchasing  them 
ftom  him  at  a  trivial  price,  sold  them  for 
antiques  at  an  enormous  profit.  This 
made  him  resolve  to  engrave  his  name 
upon  all  his  works.  In  1769  the  emperor 
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Joseph  II.  invited  him  to  Vienna,  and 
knighted  him.  He  was  afterwards  eanw 
estly  urged  to  settle  in  England ;  but  he 
proceeded  no  further  than  Milan,  whence, 
after  a  residence  there  of  fourteen  months, 
he  returned  in  1775  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1791. 

PILATRE  DU  ROZIER,  (John 
Francis,)  a  native  of  Metx,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1756,  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  an  apothecary  in  his  native  town,  and 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  established 
a  museum,  and  studied  chemistry.  The 
discovery  of  balloons  by  Montgolfier 
roused  ail  his  attention,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  who  ventured  to  ascend  in 
those  frail  and  dangerous  vehicles.  After 
various  successful  experiments  in  the 
presence  of  the  learoeaof  Paris,  and  also 
of  the  royal  family,  Pilatre  formed  the 
bold  plan  of  passing  over  to  England. 
He  went  to  Boulogne,  and  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1785,  he,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Eomain,  rose  in  a  balloon  before  thon- 
sanda  of  spectators,  with  the  hopes  of 
crossing  the  channel.  Half  an  hour  after, 
however,  the  machine  caught  fire,  and 
the  two  unfortunate  aeronauts  were  pre- 
cipitated from  a  height  of  above  1500 
feet  to  the  ground,  and  dashed  to  pieces. 
Pilatre  was  taken  up  dead ;  but  his  com- 
panion showed  signs  of  life  for  a  few 
mi nutes.  Thev  were  buried  in  the  village 
of  Wimille,  where  a  monument  records 
their  merits  and  their  misfortune. 

PILATUS  (Leontiui,)  or  Leo  Pilatua, 
a  monk  of  Calabria,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  industrious 
of  those  eminent  scholars  who  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  classical  literature  and 
taste  in  Europe,  and  was  the  first  who 
taught  Greek  in  Italy,  where  he  had 
Petrarca  and  Boccaccio  for  his  scholars. 
He  was  on  his  return  from  a  journey 
through  Greece,  in  search  of  manuscripts 
in  that  language,  when  he  was  killed  oy 
lightning.  Notwithstanding  hb  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  he  was  Uiought  to  be  but 
moderately  skilled  in  Latin. 

PILES,  (Ro^r  de,)  a  painter,  and 
writer  on  painting,  was  bora  in  1635  at 
Qameci,  in  the  Nivemais,  and  instracted 
in  the  school  of  Frate  Luca.  He  con- 
tracted a  close  intima^  with  Alphonse 
Dufresnoy,  of  whose  Latin  poem,  On 
Painting,  he  made  a  translation  into 
French,  which  he  published  with  notes. 
He  accompanied  the  son  of  the  president 
Amelot  to  Italy  in  the  capacity  of  tutor, 
and  on  his  return  publisned  some  trea- 
tises on  painting.  He  afterwards  attended 
I  2 
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Amelot  de  la  Hotiasaye  on  several  em- 
iMMsies  at  his  secretary.  He  was  subse- 
quently sent  by  Louvois  to  the  Haggle  upon 
a  secret  mission,  where  he  was  arrested; 
and  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  his 
Lives  of  the  Painters.  He  was  chosen 
honorary  counsellor  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  He  died  in  1 709. 
His  admiration  of  Rubens  was  enthu- 
siastic; and  he  would  scarcelv  admit  that 
Raffiielle  himself  was  equal  to  his  favourite 
master.  His  works  were  published  at 
Paris  in  1767,  5  vols,  12mo. 

PILKINOTON,  (James,)  a  learned 
and  pious  prelate,  was  bom  in  1520,  at 
Rivington,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
and  educated  at  St  John  s  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1558  he  was  made  master  of 
that  college,  and  was  one  of  the  revivers 
of  the  Greek  language  in  the  university. 
Strype  says  that  he  was  presented  by 
Edward  V  I.  to  the  vicarage  of  Kendal  in 
Westmoreland.  He  also  bore  a  part  in 
the  disputation  at  the  visitation  ot  Cam- 
bridge, under  that  monarch,  while  Bucer 
was  at  the  university :  he  likewise  read 
lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  during 
the  Marian  persecution ;  and  while  abroad 
he  appears  to  have  associated  with  the 
Geneva  reformers,  and  imbibed  their 
opinions  as  to  externals.  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  made  bishop  of  Durham 
hy  Elisabeth  (Feb.  1561.)  In  1562  he 
IS  said  to  have  been  queen's  reader  of 
divinity  lectures.  During  this  prelate's 
time,  not  only  the  cause  of  religion,  but 
also  political  matters,  called  the  queen's 
attention  towards  Scotiand,  and  the 
"borders  were  frequenUy  the  scene  of 
militaiy  operations.  During  these  com- 
jnotions,  the  queen  having  seised  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland's  estates  within  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  Pilkington  insti- 
tuted his  suit,  in  which  it  was  determined, 
that  '*  where  he  hath  jura  regalia,  he 
shall  have  forfeiture  of  high  treason." 
By  an  act  of  parliament,  made  in  the 
ISth  year  of  Elisabeth,  1570,  c.  16, 
"  The  convictions,  outlawries,  and  attain- 
ders of  Charies  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and 
fifty-seven  others,  attainted  of  treason, 
for  open  rebellion  in  the  north  parts, 
were  confirmed;"  and  it  was  enacted, 
**  That  the  queen,  her  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors, should  have,  for  that  time,  all  the 
lands  and  goods  which  any  of  the  said 
persons  attainted  within  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  had,  against  the  bishop  and  his 
successors,  though  he  claimeth  jura 
re^aUoy  and  challengeth  all  the  said  for- 
feitures in  right  of  his  church."  So  that 
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tiie  see  was  deprived  of  tlie  greatest  acqui- 
sition it  had  been  entiUed  to  for  many 
centuries.  The  year  1564  was  remark- 
able for  a  contest  about  the  ecclesiastical 
habits,  and  about  various  irregularities 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  Bishop  Pilkington,  who  had 
adopted  the  notions  of  the  Geneva  re- 
formers on  such  subjects,  entertained 
some  scruples  about  the  habits,  and  par- 
ticularly disliked  the  cap  and  surplice, 
though  not  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  wear 
them.  He  was,  however,  very  averse  to 
forcing  compliance  upon  others ;  and 
when  he  observed  that  this  matter  was 
about  to  be  urged  by  the  court,  he  wrote 
a  long  and  earnest  letter,  dated  from 
Auckland,  Oct  25,  1564,  to  the  eari  of 
Leicester,  entreating  him  to  use  his  inte- 
rest to  oppose  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
justified  bis  own  practice  as  wearing  the 
habits  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  not  forc- 
ing others  whose  consciences  prevented 
their  compliance.  He  wrote  a  Commen- 
tory  of  Aggeus  (Haggai)  the  Prophet, 
1560,  8vo ;  A  Sermon  on  the  Burning  of 
St  Paul's  Church  in  London  in  1561, 
1563,  12mo;  Commentaries  on  Ecclesi- 
astes,  the  Episties  of  St  Peter,  and  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Galatisns;  and,  A  Defence 
of  the  English  Service.  After  his  deaths 
his  Exposition  on  Nehemiah  was  pub- 
lished, 1585, 4to.  He  left  in  manuscript 
Statutes  for  the  Consistory.  He  died 
Jan.  23,  1575,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Auckland ;  but 
his  remains  were  afterwards  removed,  and 
interred  in  the  choir  of  Durham  cathe- 
dral, with  an  inscription,  now  defaced* 
but  which  Willis  copied  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  —  His  brothers, 
John  and  Leonasd,  were  prebendaries 
of  Durham.  Leonard  was  u.D.  rector 
of  Middleton,  master  of  St  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  regius  professor  of 
divinity  there.  He  died  about  1600. 
Bishop  Pilkington  founded  a  school  at 
Rivington,  the  seat  of  his  family. 

PILKINGTON,  (Letitia,)  a  lady  of 
great  wit  and  literary  celebrity,  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewen,  a  gentie- 
man  of  Dutch  extraction,  who  settled  in 
Dublin,  and  was  bom  there  in  1712. 
She  had  early  a  strone  inclination  and 
taste  for  letters,  especially  for  poetry ;  and 
her  performances  were  consiaered  as  ex- 
traordinary for  her  years.  This,  with  a 
lively  manner,  drew  many  admirers ;  and 
at  length  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Pilkington,  a  gentieman 
once  known  in  the  poetical  world  for  his 
volume  of  Miscellanies,  revised  by  desn 
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Swift,  who  bad  reason  afterwardi  to  be 
aabamed  of  the  connexion.  In  a  short 
time  Mr.  PUkinffton  ^ew  jealous,  as  she 
relates,  not  of  her  person,  but  of  her 
understanding;  and  her  poetry,  which, 
when  a  lover,  he  admired  with  raptures, 
was  changed,  now  he  was  become  her 
husband,  into  an  object  of  envy.  During 
these  jeidousies,  Mr.  Pilkington,  in  1732, 
went  into  England,  in  order  to  serve  as 
chaplain  to  Mr.  Barber,  lord  mayor  of 
London;  and  absence  havin|^  brought 
him  into  better  humour  with  his  wife,  he 
wrote  her  a  very  kind  letter,  in  which  he 
informed  her  tliat  her  venes  were  Ml  of 
elegance  and  beauty ;  that  Pope,  to  whom 
he  had  shown  them,  longed  to  see  the 
writer;  and  that  he  himself  wbhed  her 
to  eome  to  London.  She  accepted  the 
invitation,  went,  and  returned  with  her 
husband  to  Ireland,  where  they  were 
soon  after  separated,  in  consequence  of 
the  irregulanty  of  her  conduct  She 
afterwards  settled  in  London,  where, 
through  the  interest  of  Cdley  Gibber, 
she  lived  for  some  time  upon  contribu* 
tions  from  the  great  and  learned ;  but  at 
length  these  suceoun  failed,  and  she 
resolved  to  cmplov  five  guineas  she  had 
left,  in  trade ;  and  accordingly,  taking  a 
little  shop  in  St  Jsmes's-street,  she  ftir- 
nished  it  with  pamphlets  and  prints.  She 
did  not  probably  succeed  in  tnts  scheme, 
for  on  Aug.  29,  1750,  she  died  at  Dublin, 
in  her  thirty-ninth  year.  She  wrote,  Tlie 
Turkish  Court,  or  Iiondon  Apprentice,  a 
eomedy  acted  at  Dublin  in  1748,  but 
never  printed ;  a  tragedy,  entitled.  The 
Roman  Father;  and.  Memoirs,  written 
with  great  sprightliness  and  wit 

PILLET,  (Claude  Marie,)  a  French 
writer,  one  of  the  principal  conductors  of 
the  Biographic  Univenelle,  was  bom  at 
Charabcrry  about  1773.  He  was  the 
author  of.  Analyse  des  Cartes  et  des  Plans 
dress^  pour  THistoire  des  Croisades,  8vo; 
and  be  was  a  contributor  to  the  Biographic 
des  Hommes  Vivans,  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  1826. 

PILON,  (Germain,)  a  distinguished 
French  sculptor,  was  born  at  Lou6,  near 
Mans,  where  his  father  also  followed  the 
same  profession.  He  was  sent  to  Paris 
about  1550,  and  there  had  for  his  rival 
John  Goujon.  Many  of  his  productions 
adorn  the  churches  of  Paris.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are^  the  Mausoleum  of  Wil- 
liam Langei  du  Bellay,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Mans ;  the  monuments  of  Henry  II., 
Francis  1 1.,  and  Catharine  de  Medici ; 
the  tomb  of  the  chancellor  de  Biragne ; 
a  groan  of  the  three  Graces,  chiselled 
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out  of  one  block  of  marble,  for  Cadiarinb 
de  Medici ;  and  the  bas-reliefs  that  de* 
corate  the  monument  of  Francis  I.  Pilon 
died  about  1590. 

PINA,  (Ruv  de,)  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  of  the  Portuguese  historians^ 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  employed  bv 
Joam  II.,  and  by  his  successor  Emanuel^ 
who  made  him  Chronista  Mor,  or  Chief 
Chronicler,  an  office  of  which  he  had 
already  performed  the  duties,  and  which 
was  now  resigned  in  his  favour  by  Vasco 
Femandex  de  Lucena.  Neither  the  vear 
of  hu  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is 
known.  His  Chronicles  were  published 
in  1790  and  1792,  in  the  CoUecfam  de 
Livros  Ineditos  de  Historia  Portugese, 
by  Jose  Correa  da  Serra,  better  known 
in  England  as  the  Abbe  Correa.  The 
manuscripts,  which  are  of  uncommon 
beauty,  written  under  the  reign  of  the 
magnificent  Emanuel,  are  in  Sie  Torre 
do  Tombo  at  Lisbon,  among  the  archives. 
Ruy  de  Pina  might  have  been  called  a 
chronicler  of  first-rate  merit,  if  Femam 
Lopes  had  never  written,  who  u  infinitely 
the  best  of  all  chroniclers.  But  though 
coming  immediately  after  that  incom* 
parable  writer,  Ruy  de  Pina  still  appears 
an  excellent  historian,  and  far  superior 
to  all  who  followed  him. 

PINAS,  (John,)  a  painter,  bom  at 
Haerlem  in  1597.  He  went  to  Italy  with 
Peter  Lastmsn  ;  and  on  his  return  to  his 
nstive  country  he  became  eminent  as  a 
painter  of  history,  portrait,  and  land* 
scape.  His  style  of  colouring  was  strong, 
but  rather  inclining  too  much  to  the  deep 
brown  or  blackish  tint,  in  which  manner 
he  had  many  admirers ;  and  some  imagine 
that  even  Rembrandt,  in  that  respect, 
imitated  the  style  of  Pinas.  A  fine  pic- 
ture by  this  artist  is  the  History  of  Joseph 
sold  by  his  Brethren,  in  the  great  church 
at  Haerlem,  which  is  highly  commended 
for  its  design  and  generid  effect  He 
died  in  1660. — His  brotlier,  James,  also 
was  an  eminent  painter.  He  died  in 
1659. 

PINDAR,  the  famous  lyric  poet  of 
ancient  Greece,  was  bom  at  Cynosce* 
phalse,  near  Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  in  01. 
65,  i3  (b.c.  518)  according  to  Clinton  ;  or 
in  01. 64, 3  (b.c.  522)  according  to  Bdckh. 
His  father,  Daiphantus,  a  flute-plaver,  (a 
professor  of  great  reputation  at  Tnebes,) 
placed  him  under  toe  care  of  Lasos  of 
Hermione,  a  celebrated  dithyrambic  poet 
He  was  aJso  instructed  by  Corinna,  the 
Tanagraean  poetess,  and  a  teacher  of 
choruses.     But  he  was  principally  in«^ 
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debtod  to  bis  own  genius  for  bin  peculiar 
excellences.  Thero  of  Agrigentum  and 
Hiero  of  Syracuse  were  two  of  his  great 
patrons,  and  are  commemorated  in  his 
poems.  His  reputation  was  so  high,  that 
Ihe  Delpbic  oracle  ordered  part  of  tbe 
first-fruits  offered  there  to  be  presented 
to  him ;  and  an  iron  chair  was  placed  for 
bim  in  that  temple,  on  which  he  sung 
praises  to  Apollo.  His  memory  was  held 
in  such  honour,  that  on  the  capture  of 
Thebes,  first  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  and 
then  by  Alexander,  the  house  in  which 
be  had  dwelt  was  spared.  Pindar  com- 
posed a  great  number  and  variety  of 
poems;  those  which  are  come  down  to 
our  times  are  £pinician  odes,  celebrating 
the  rictors  in  the  four  great  games  of 
Greece — the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Ne* 
msean,  and  Isthmian.  Of  the  idea  formed 
of  his  poetry  by  antiquity  we  have  a 
noble  exemplification  in  an  ode  of  Horace 
<B.  iv.  Od.  2,)  in  which,  besides  the 
mention  of  his  bold  dithyrambics,  and 
his  odes  to  the  praise  of  gods  and  heroes, 
notice  is  taken  of  bis  pathetic  and  moral 
commemorations  of  departed  excellence. 
It  was  probablv  his  strains  of  this  kind 
which  acquired  for  bim  the  epithets  of 
vfise  and  divine  from  Plato.  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  speaks  of  Pindar  as  the 
chief  model  among  the  lyric  poets  of  what 
be  terms  "severe  and  antique  harmony;" 
and  also  exUAt  bis  loftiness,  energy,  fer- 
tility, art,  and  stren^h  of  diction  mixed 
with  sweetness.  Quintilian  repeats  these 
praises,  and  those  of  Horace ;  but  Lon- 
ginus  represents  him  as  sometimes,  when 
glowing  with  the  brightest  flame,  under- 
going a  sudden  extinction.  He  died, 
according  to  Clinton,  b.c.  439;  accord- 
ing to  B&ckh,  B.C.  442,  having  completed 
bis  eightieth  year.  The  editions  of  Pindar 
are  numerous.  Those  of  Heyne,  Gr. 
Lat  Gotting.  1773,  4to,  1798,  8vo,  were 
long  held  in  hieh  esteem ;  the  latter  con- 
tains the  Greek  Scholia,  But  the  best 
edition  is  that  by  August  Bockh,  Leipsic, 
1811,  1821,  3  vols,  4to.  Ludolf  Dissen, 
who  wrote  the  explanations  to  the  Nemean 
and  Isthmian  odes  for  Bockh's  edition,* 
published  in  1830  a  smaller  one,  which 
may  be  considered  as  an  abridgment  of 
Bockh *s.  There  is  a  vei^  good  transla- 
tion of  Pindar  into  Enelish  verse  by  the 
Rev.  H.  F.  Gary,  (London,  1833.)  The 
translations  by  West  and  Moore  are  very 
inferior  to  Gary's. 

PINDEMONTE,  (Ippolito,)  an  Itolian 

poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born 

at  Verona  in  1753,  and  studied  at  the 

college  of  Este,  and  at  Modena.     He 
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then  visited  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  Being  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St  John,  he  went  to  Malta, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time.  He  then 
settled  at  Avesa,  near  Vercma,  where  he 
wrote  his  Prose  e  Poesie  Gampestri,  puln 
lished  first  in  1785,  and  often  reprinted. 
This  was  followed  by  his  Euistole  in 
Versi,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  revoin- 
tionary  war  then  raging  in  Italy.  He 
afterwards  published  a  volume  of  Ser- 
moni,  also  in  verse,  being  a  kind  of  satires 
after  the  manner  of  Horace.  He  also 
wrote  a  drama,  Arminio,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Odyssey  in  Italian  blank  verse. 
When  Foscofo  pubKsbed  his  beautiful 
little  poem,  the  Sepolcri,  addressed  to 
Pindemonte,  tbe  latter  replied  to  it  by 
another  poem  on  the  same  subject. 
The  two  poems  are  generally  published 
together.  His  last  publication  was  his 
Elogi  di  Letterati,  a  biogrspbieal  work, 
2  vols,  Svo,  1825-6.  He  died  at  Verona 
in  1828. 

PINE,  (John,)  an  eminent  engraver, 
a  native  of  England,  and  a  man  of  Tetters, 
was  bom  in  1690.  His  principal  plates 
are,  the  ceremonies  used  at  the  revival 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  by  George  I. 
in  1725;  ten  prints  from  the  tapestry  in 
the  old  House  of  Lords,  representing  the 
Destruction  of  the  Spanisn  Armada;  a 
superb  edition  of  Horace,  the  text  en- 
graved, and  illustrated  with  ancient  baa- 
reliefs  and  gems.  Tbe  Pastorals  and 
Georgics  of  Virgil  were  published  bjr  his 
son,  after  bis  death,  ornamented  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  a  printed  type.  He 
also  engraved  a  few  portraits,  among 
which  are  an  etching  of  himself,  and  a 
mezKotinto  bust  of  Garrick,  taken  from 
a  cast  In  1743  he  was  made  Blue 
Mantle  in  the  Heralds'  College;  and 
George  II.  gave  bim  tbe  appointment  of 
marker  of  the  dice,  and  afterwards  made 
him  his  engraver  of  the  signets,  seals, 
and  stamps:  places  which  he  held  till  bis 
death,  which,  took  place  in  the  College, 
in  1756. 

PINE,  (Robert  Edge,)  a  pointer,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  London 
about  1742.  It  is  not  known  by  whom 
he  was  instracted;  but  he  gained  the 
premium  for  the  best  historic  design, 
given  by  the  Society  for  the  encourage- 
mentof  Arts,  &o.  in  1760,  and  again  in 
1762.  He  afterwards  practised  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  and  was  considered  a  respec- 
table colourist  In  1782  he  exhibited  a 
series  of  pictures  of  scenes  from  Shak- 
speare.  After  residing  for  many  years 
at  Bath,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
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he  died  in  1790.  His  beet  pieees  were 
his  Surrender  of  Cahu>,  and  Canute  on 
the  Sea*8bore. 

PINEAU,  (Severm,)  Lat  Pinanu, 
a  celebrated  French  suTgeon,  born  at 
Chartes  about  1560.  He  became  surgeon 
to  Henry  IV.,  and  acquired  reputation 
in  cutting  for  the  stone,  an  operation 
then  little  understood.  He  wrote,  Opus- 
colum  tractans  Notas  Integritatu  et  Cor- 
ruption to  Virginum,  deinde  Grariditateni 
et  Partum  naturalem  Mulierum,  Paris, 
1597,  8to;  and,  Discours  touchant  Tin- 
▼ention  et  TExtraction  du  Calcul  de  la 
Vessie,  Paris»  1610,  8to.  He  died  in 
1619 

PINEAU,  (Gabriel  du,)  a  celebrated 
French  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Angers  in 
1573.  He  practised  at  the  bar  first  in 
his  native  place,  and  then  at  Paris. 
Being  recalled  to  Angers,  he  was  made 
counsellor  in  the  nresidial  court  Mary 
de  Medici  createa  him  her  master  of 
requests,  and,  in  her  differences  with  the 
court,  sought  to  support  herself  by  hto 
counsels ;  but,  faithful  to  his  sorereign, 
he  continually  advised  her  to  an  accom* 
modation,  which  was  at  length  effected. 
Louis  XIII.  acknowledged  his  services 
by  nominating  him  mayor  and  captain- 
general  of  Angers  in  1632.  The  inte- 
grity and  impartiality  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  auties  of  his  station  caused 
him  to  be  called  the  Father  of  the  People. 
His  house  was  a  kind  of  academy,  in 
which  conferences  were  held  on  points  of 
law,  for  the  instruction  of  members  of  the 
profession  and  others.  He  died  in  1644. 
He  wrote,  Latin  Notes  on  the  Canon  Law, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Du  Moulin, 
printed  with  the  works  of  that  lawyer; 
A  Latin  Commentary  on  the  Custom  of 
Anjott ;  Consultations  on  several  import- 
ant Questions  relative  to  the  Custom  of 
Anjou  and  to  the  French  Law,  with  Dis- 
sertations on  various  Subjects. 

PINEDA,  (Juan  de,)  a  learned  Fran- 
ciscan, bom  at  Serille  in  1557.  He 
was  well  skilled  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Oriental  languages.  He  was  ap- 
pointed counsellor  to  the  court  of  the  In* 
quisition,  and  was  commissioned  to  visit 
liie  principal  libraries  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
register  such  works  as  were  opposed  to, 
or  inconsistent  with,  the  Romish  religion. 
The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  an  Index 
novus  Libroram  Prohibitorum,  Seville, 
1631,  published  by  order  of  cardinal 
Zapata,  grand-inquisitor  of  Spain.  Pineda 
published  a  version  of  Thecnlore  Peltar's 
Catena  Grsecoram  Patrum  in  Proverbia 
Snlomonis;  Commentarius  in  Job.;  Sa- 
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iomo  Pnevius,  sive  de  Rebus  Salomonto 
Regis,  libri  octo;  Commentarius  in  Ecde- 
siasten ;  Monarchia  Ecclesiastica»  o  His- 
toria  Universal  del  Mundo  do  desde  sn 
Creacion  hasta  estos  Tiempos,  6  vols,  fol. 
Barcelona,  1620.  The  most  useful  of  hb 
labours,  however,  was  that  of  editing  and 
abridging  a  very  curious  book,  entitled, 
£1  Paso  Honroso  defendido  por  Suero  de 
Quinones,  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1783.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  funeral  oration  at  the  exequies 
of  that  extraordinary  woman,  Dofia  Luisa 
de  Carvajal  y  Mendosa,  in  the  English 
seminary  at  Seville.     He  died  in  1637. 

PINELLI,  (Gianvincenso,)  an  emi* 
nent  patron  of  literature,  descended  bv 
both  parents  from  noble  Genoese  fami- 
lies, was  bora  at  Naples  in  1535.  In 
1558  he  removed  to  Padua,  in  which 
seat  of  learning  he  improved  himself  by 
an  acquaintance  witn  many  eminent 
scholars.  His  fondness  for  letters,  joined 
to  a  delicate  habit  of  body  and  painful 
infirmities,  led  him  to  pass  his  oays  in 
retirement  He  collected  a  choice  and 
extensive  library ;  an  apparatus  of  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  instraments; 
a  cabinet  of  fossils  and  minerals,  together 
with  maps,  plates,  and  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  learned  research.  He  had  also  a 
botanical  garden  furnished  with  curious 
exotic  and  native  plants.  He  died  in  1601 . 
Tlie  fate  of  his  fine  library  was  remarkable. 
After  his  death  the  senate  of  Venice,  with 
its  constitutional  jealousy,  set  its  seal  upon 
his  MSS.,  and  took  away  all  that  related 
to  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  amounting 
to  200.  There  were  besides  14  chests  of 
MSS.,  which,  with  116  chests  of  printed 
books,  were  embarked  in  three  ships  to 
be  conveyed  to  Naples,  where  his  neirs 
resided.  One  of  them  fell  into  the  hands 
of  corsairs,  who,  considering  the  books 
as  lumber,  threw  part  of  them  overboard; 
the  rest  were  scattered  upon  the  beach  at 
Fermo,  where  the  bishop  of  that  diocese^ 
having  collected  all  he  could,  sent  them 
to  Naples,  where  they  rejoined  what  of 
the  rest  of  the  library  was  not  dissipated. 
In  this  state  it  was  purchased  by  cardi- 
nal Frederic  Borromeo  at  the  price  of 
3400  gold  crowns. 

PINELLI,  (Maffeo,)  distinguished  for 
his  love  of  bibliography,  was  bora  in 
1736  at  Venice,  where  he  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  ducal  printing-office. 
He  was  well  versed  in  ancient  literature, 
and  formed  a  choice  and  well  stored 
libraiT  of  the  finest  works,  together  with 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  cabinet  of 
m^als  and  other  monuments  of  anti- 
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^uity.  '  He  was  very  intimate  witli  tKe 
abb6  Morelli,  who  drew  up  a  catalogue 
of  his  books  and  medals,  the  former  of 
which  were  sold  in  Loudon,  by  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Robson  in  1790.  Pinelli 
wrote,  Prospetto  di  varie  Edizioni  degli 
Autori  classici  Greci  e  Latinij  Venice, 
1780. 

PINET,  (Anthony  du,)  lord  of  Norojr, 
a  miscellaneous  writer,  who  flourished  m 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Besan9on,  and  distinguished  for  his  zeal- 
ous attachment  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. This  he  showed  by  his  treatise 
entitled,  The  Conformity  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France  and  of  the  primitive 
Church  in  Policy  and  Ceremonies,  1564, 
8vo;  his  Sermons  upon  the  Book  of 
Revelation ;  and  more  particularly  by  the 
Notes  which  he  added  to  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  Tax-book  of  the  Roman 
Chancery,  entitled.  The  Tax  of  the  casual 
Forfeitures  of  the  Pope's  Shop,  in  Latin 
and  French,  with  some  Annotations  taken 
fzom  Decrees,  Councils,  and  Canons, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  for  the  Verifi- 
cation of  the  Discipline  anciently  observed 
in  the  Church,  the  whole  enlarged  and 
revised  by  A.  D.  P.  1564,  8vo.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  Plans,  Draughts,  and 
Descriptions,  of  several  Towns  and  For- 
tresses, as  well  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  as  in  the  Indies  and  America, 
their  Foundations,  Antiquities,  and  Man- 
ner of  Living,  &c.  with  Maps,  1564,  fol. ; 
a  translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
1566,  in  2  vols,  fol.  frequently  reprinted; 
and  also  translations  of  the  third  book  of 
Letters  from  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara, 
together  with  his  treatise.  Concerning  the 
\Vork  and  Privileges  of  Gallies,  1560, 
4to;  and  of  The  Common  Places  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  collected  by  Wolf- 
gang Musculus,  under  sixty-six  Titles, 
J577,  fol. 

PINGERON,  (John  Claude,)  a  French 
writer,  secretary  of  the  Museum  of  Paris, 
and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Barce- 
lona, was  botn  at  Lyons  in  1730.  In 
1779  he  was  concerned  in  the  Journal 
d'Agricultiire,  du  Commerce,  des  Arts, 
¥t  des  Finances.  He  died  in  1795.  His 
works,  which  are  principally  translations, 
are,  I'rait^  des  Vertus  et  des  Recom- 
penses, from  the  Italian  of  the  marquis 
of  Hyne;  Conseils  d'une  Mdre  h  son  Fils, 
of  Madame  Piccolomini  G^rardi;  Essai 
sur  la  Peinture,  of  Count  Algarotti; 
Traits  des  Violences  publiques  et  particu- 
lidres,  avec  une  Dissertation  sur  les 
Devoirs  des  Magistrats ;  Les  Abeiiles  of 
Ruccelai:  Voyage  dans  la  Grdce  Asia- 
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tique,  of  the  Abb6  Sestini;  Vies  de« 
Architectes  anciens  et  modernes,  from 
Milizia. 

PINGRE*  (Alexander  Guy,)  an  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  astronomer, 
was  boru  at  Paris  in  1711,  and  studied 
in  the  college  of  Senlis,  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed by  the  canons-regular  of  the  con- 
gregation of  France.  He  felt  a  strong 
bias  towards  the  study  of  the  mathema- 
tics; but  as  divinity  was  the  faculty  for 
which  he  was  originally  designed,  his 
studies  were  for  a  long  time  principally 
confined  to  that  science;  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  bein^  nominated  professor 
before  his  admission  to  the  priesthood ; 
but  in  1745,  having  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  by  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  Jansenist  controversy,  he  was  per- 
secuted on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
the  opinions  of  the  bishop  of  Ypres,  and 
condemned  to  teach  the  lower  classea, 
successively  in  the  colleges  of  Senlis, 
Chartres,  and  Rouen.  While  he  was  thus 
occupied  his  passion  for  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences  revived,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  them  with  intense 
application.  In  1749,  Le  Cat,  a  surgeon 
ana  anatomist  at  Rouen,  who  was  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  establishing  an  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  in  that  city,  had  him 
appointed  one  of  the  members;  and  as 
there  was  no  astronomer  in  the  academy, 
Pingr6  undertook  to  fill  that  depaitment, 
in  which  he  afterwards  attained  to  first- 
rate  excellence.  His  first  communication 
to  the  public  was  the  Calculation  of  an 
Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  on  the  23d  of  Dec 
1749.  From  this  time  he  successfully 
pursued  his  studies  in  this  branch  oi 
science;  and  in  May  1753  he  was  elected 
corres|)ondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  after  having  sent  them  an  obser- 
vation of  the  transit  of  Mercury,  which 
he  had  made  at  Rouen  on  the  6th  of  that 
month.  This  occasioned  his  being  sent 
for  to  Paris;  and  he  was  there  made 
librarian  of  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve, 
on  the  summit  of  which  building  an 
observatory  was  erected  for  his  use. 
Having  soon  become  acquainted  with 
Lemonnier,  Pingr^  was  induced  by  him 
to  undertake  the  calculation  of  A  ^^auti- 
cal  Almanack,  to  enable  navigators  more 
easily  to  ascertain  the  longitude,  by 
means  of  lunar  observations.  At  the 
solicitation  of  the  authors  of  Tlie  Art  of 
verifying  Dates,  he  calculated  a  table  of 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
to  the  year  1900 ;  and  afterwards  a  table 
of  the  eclipses  visible  from  the  northern 
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pole  to  the  eq[iiatory  for  a  thomand  yean 
before  our  era.  The  utility  of  these 
kboun  for  verifying  historical  dates, 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  these  phe- 
nomena, induced  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions to  -insert  a  part  of  them  in  the 
forty-second  volume  of  their  M^moires. 
He  published.  The  SUte  of  the  Heayens 
for  1754;  in  which  the  moon's  place  was 
calculated  with  the  utmost  exactness  ac- 
cording to  the  tables  of  Halley,  for  noon 
and  midnight,  with  the  right  ascension  in 
seconds  of  time  twice  a  day.  Afterwards 
he  published  similar  works  for  the  years 
1755,  1756,  and  1757.  In  1756  he  was 
received  a  firee  associate  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
entered  upon  a  new  career,  which  he 
pursued  with  the  highest  distinction^- 
chat  of  calculating  the  revolutions  of 
comets.  The  result  of  his  labours  in  this 
department  was  his  Com^tographie,  or 
an  Historical  and  Theoretical  Treatise  on 
Comets;  Paris,  1783,  2  vols,  4to.  This 
work,  besides  a  very  complete  account  of 
all  that  was  then  known  concerning  the 
nature  and  motions  of  comets,  contains 
the  elements  of  no  less  than  eighty  orbits 
computed  by  himself.  In  1758  he  pub- 
lished, A  Memoir  relating  to  the  Disco- 
veries made  in  the  South  Sea,  during  the 
last  Voyages  of  the  Enelish  and  French 
round  the  World,  4to.  In  1760  he  sailed, 
by  order  of  the  government,  for  the 
island  of  Rodrigo,  m  the  Indian  Sea,  in 
order  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
whicti  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  same  pheno- 
menon was  observed  by  him  at  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo  in  1769,  during  one  of 
four  voyages  undertaken  by  him  to  try 
the  chronometers  of  Berlhaud  and  Leroy. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1796.  In  1786  he 
publbhed  a  French  translation  of  the 
Astronomicon  of  Matiilius,  after  Bentley 's 
edition  of  that  work,  in  2  vols,  8vo ;  to 
which  he  added  a  French  version  of  the 
celebrated  poem  of  Aratus,  and  the  lives 
of  the  other  Latin  poets  who  have  writ- 
ten concerning  the  course  of  the  stars. 

PINKERTON,  (John,)  a  poet,  anti- 
quary, and  geographer,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1758,  and,  after  finishing  his 
school  education,  was  articled  to  a  writer 
to  the  signet,  in  whose  office  he  spent  five 
3' ears.  In  1776  he  published  an  elegy, 
entitled,  Craigmillar  Castle;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1780  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
literary  life.  In  1781  he  published  poe- 
tical pieces  under  the  title  of  Rimes,  8vo ; 
tills  was  followed  the  same  year  by 
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Scottish  Tiragic  Ballads,  a  second  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1 783,  accompanied 
with  a  second  part  containing  Ballads  of 
the  Comic  Kind.    Of  these,  however,  a 
considerable  number  were  fabrications  by 
Pinkerton  himself.    In  1784  he  produced 
his  Essay  on  Medals,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  a 
work  now  of  little  use.  In  1785  he,  under 
the  name  of  Robert  Heron,  published, 
Letters  on  Literature,  in  which  he  put 
forth  some  singular  opinions  on  the  value 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.    This 
led  to  his  introduction  to  Horace  Walpole, 
Gibbon,  and  other  distinguished  literaiy 
characters.   His  next  publication  was  hia 
Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  never  before  in 
print,  from  the  MS.  collections  of  Sir 
Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  knight, 
2  vols,  8vo,  London,  1786.     In   1787, 
besides  a  compilation  in  2  vols,  12mot 
entitled.  The  Treasury  of  Wit,  which  he 
published  under  the  name  of  BenneC,  ha 
produced  the  first  edition  of  his  able  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
the  Scythians  or  GoUis,  8vo.     In  this  he 
discovers  that  strong  anti-Celtic  feeling 
which  colours  all  his  historical  and  anti* 
^uarian  disquisitions.     In  1789  he  pub- 
lished a  coAection  of  Lives  of  Scottish 
Saints,  in  Latin ;  an  edition  of  Barbour's 
poem  of  The  Bruce ;  and.  An  Enquiry 
into  the  History  of  Scotiand  preceding 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  2  vols,  8vo. 
This  valuable  work  was  succeeded  by  The 
Medallic  History  of  England,  to  the  Re- 
volution ;  Scottish  Poems ;  Iconosrsphia 
Scotica,  or,  Portraits  of  Bhistrions  Persons 
of  Scotland,   with   Biographical  Notes; 
and,  the  History  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  that 
of  Mary.    He  next  collected  and  pub- 
lished notes  of  the  Conversation  of  his 
friend,  the  earl  of  Orford,  along  with  a 
memoir,  in  2  vols,  12mo,  under  the  titie 
of  Walpoliana.      His  next   publication 
was  The  Scottish  Gallery,  or  FortraiU  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  their 
Characters,  8vo,  1 799.    In  1 802  appeared 
the  first  edition  of  his  Modem  Geography, 
digested  on  a  new  plan,  in  2  vols,  4to,  a 
second  edition  of  which,  extending  to  3 
vols,  was  brought  ont  in  1807.    There  is 
also  an  abridgment  of  this  work,  in  8vo. 
In  1802  he  settled  in  Paris;  and  in  1806 
he  published,  in  London,  Recollections  of 
Pans  in  the  Years  1802-3-4-5.    In  1808 
he  commenced  his  General  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  which  wns  com- 
pleted in  16  vols,  4to,  in  1813.  This  was 
accompsnied  by  a  New  Modem  Atias, 
published  in  parts,  which  was  begun  in 
1809,  and  finuhed  in  1815.     His  last 
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original  wtnk  was  his  Petralogy,  or  a 
Treatise  on  Rocks,  which  appeared  in 
2  vols,  8vo,  in  1811.  He  died  in  1826. 
His  correspondence  was  published  in 
1830,  in  2  vols,  8vo. 

PINO,  ( Marco  da, )  apainter,  was  bom  at 
Sienna  about  1520,  and,  according  to  Bag- 
lione,  received  his  earliest  instruction  in 
the  school  of  Domenico  Beccafumi,  called 
Mecherino;  and  be  afterwards  studied 
under  Daniello  da  Volterra.  Baldinucci 
places  him  among  the  disciples  of  Baldas- 
sare  Peruzzi.  He  also  stuaied  some  time 
at  Rome,  where  he  is  said  by  Lomaiso 
to  have  profited  by  the  lessons  of  Michael 
Angelo.  He  painted  some  pietores  for 
tlie  churches  at  Rome,  of  which  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  was  a  Dead  Christ, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  in  S.  Maria 
di  Ara  Celi.  But  the  theatre  of  his  fame 
is  Naples,  where  he  established  himself 
in  1560.  During  a  residence  of  twenty- 
seven  years  he  decorated  the  principal 
churches  with  several  of  his  finest  worKs, 
which  are  particularly  described  by 
Dominici.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated, 
and  by  himself  esteemed  his  best  per- 
formance, is  a  Descent  from  tho  Cross, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Fioren- 
tini,  painted  in  1577.  In  the  same  church 
is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Annunciation. 
His  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  church  of . 
S.  Severino,  are  considered  among  the 
finest  works  of  Art  in  that  city.  He  died 
in  1587. 

PINSON.    SeePTNsoM. 

PINSSON,  (Francis,)  a  learned  jurist, 
son  of  a  professor  of  law  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1612.  He 
was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  in  1633,  and  pleaded  at 
the  Ch&telet  and  before  the  parliament. 
He  published,  Trait6des  B6n6fices,  1654; 
this  was  commenced  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Antony  Bengy,  professor  at 
Bourges,  and  finished  by  himself;  La 
Pragmatique  Sanction  de  St.  Louis,  and 
celie  de  Charles  VII.  avec  Commentatres ; 
Notes  sommaires  sur  les  Indults  accord^s 
k  Louis  XIV.  &c. ;  and,  TVait6  des  R^ 
gales.  He  also  assisted  in  the  revision 
of  the  works  of  De  Mornac  and  Du  Mou- 
lin.    He  died  in  1691. 

PINTO,  (Femam  Mendez,)  a  famous 
Portuguese  traveller,  in  no  good  odour 
for  veracity,  was  bom  about  1510,  o$ 
parents  in  humble  life,  at  Montemor-o- 
Velho,  near  Coimbra.  He  wrote  the 
history  of  his  adventures  to  amuse  his 
children  while  they  leamt  to  read  from 
the  manuscript ;  so  that  more  excuse  is 
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to  be'made  for  the  exaggeration  of  fire- 
side stories,  than  if  it  had  been  purposely 
written  for  the  nress.  The  papers  were 
arranged  and  published  by  Francisco  de 
Andrade  in  1614.  The  book  has  not 
been  without  its  advocates ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  author  had  been  in  the  eountriea 
which  he  describes,  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  many  of  his  descriptions  are  alto- 
gether imaginary.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  author  should  have  adul- 
terated so  much  curious  and  important 
matter  with  idle  fictions,  and  those  so  en^ 
pafted  and  ii|^rporated  with  truth,  &at 
It  is  impossible  in  many  instances  to  sepa- 
rate the  web  from  the  embroidery.  Pinto 
at  one  time  entered  among  the  Jesuits  at 
Malacca,  and  the  earliest  account  of  his 
travels  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  collection 
of  their  letters  published  in  Italian  at 
Venice  1565,  in  a  letter  written  by  him 
from  their  convent  at  Malacca.  He  was 
m-esent  at  the  death  of  S.  Francisco 
Xavier;  and  Lucena  derived  much  in- 
formation for  his  life  of  that  saint  from 
papers  which  he  procured  from  the  widow 
of  Pinto.  After  twenty-one  years*  resi- 
dence in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
China,  Japan,  Siam,  &c.,  Pinto  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  1558  (28th  of 
September).  He  died  at  Almada,  near 
Lisbon,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  His  travels  have  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages,  and  twice 
published  in  English. 

PINTO,  (Hector,)  a  leamed  Pintu- 
guese  Jeronymite  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Covilhaa,  in  the 
diocese  of  Guarda,  and  educated  at  Coim- 
bra and  Salamanca.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  and  public  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures;  and  by  the  first 
course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered, 
which  were  on  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  he 
ac^ired  such  reputation  as  induced  the 
university  of  Coimbra  to  honour  him  with 
the  degree  of  D.D.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
and  Scriptural  learning  in  tluit  univer- 
sitv.  When,  after  the  death  of  king 
Sebastian  in  Africa,  different  competitors 
set  up  their  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  Pinto  declared  in  favour  of  the 
house  of  Braganza.  On  this  account  he 
became  obnoxious  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain ; 
and  when  the  armies  of  that  monarch  in- 
vaded the  kingdom,  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  and  confined  in  a  nronastery  be- 
longing to  his  order  near  Toledo,  where 
he  died  in  1584.  He  published,  Commen- 
tarius  in  Isaiam  ;  Hieremiam,  et  Threnos ; 
in  Ezekielem;  and  in  Danielem,  et  Na- 
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He  wrote  aho,  A  Picture  oT  the 
Christkm  Life,  1571,  8vo.  This  has  been 
cianslated  into  the  Ffench  and  Italian 
languages,  and  repeatedly  printed  at 
Paris,  Venice,  and  other  places. 

PINTURICCHIO,  (Bernardino,)  a 
painter,  was  born  at  Perugia  in  1454^  and 
was  a  scholar  of  Pietro  Perugiao,  whom 
he  assisted  in  many  of  his  principal  works, 
both  at  Rome  and  Peiugia.  Though  ha 
had  somewhat  of  the  dryneis  of  his  in- 
structor's design,  and  retained  too  mueh 
of  the  tawdry  style  of  gifding  in  his  orna- 
ments and  draperies,  he  is  expressive  in 
the  airs  of  his  needs,  graceful  in  his  atti- 
tudes, and  magnificent  in  his  architecture. 
He  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Rsf- 
faeUc,  (when  that  great  artist  finequented 
the  school  of  Perugino^)  who  is  supposed 
to  have  assisted  him  in  his  roost  important 
woiic,  in  the  library  of  the  Dome  at 
Sienna,  where  he  has  reprewnted,  in  ten 
compartments,  the  most  memorable  events 
of  the  Life  of  Pope  Pius  IL  Raffaelle  is 
supposed  to  have  designed  and  prepared 
the  cartoons  for  the  greater  part  of  tnem ; 
and  there  is  a  grace  and  eleeance  dia- 
cemible  throughmit,  which  aretne  charac- 
teristics of  that  incomparable  painter.  He 
ejwelled  in  perspective  and  grotesque 
ornaments,  and  decorated  one  of  the  toggle 
of  the  Vatican  with  architectural  views  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  Son\e  of  his 
most  esteemed  fresco  works  are  in  the 
Dome  at  Spello,  where  he  has  represented 
the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors.  Among 
the  portraits  painted  by  him  tlie  most 
celebrated  are  those  of  Pius  II.,  Innocent 
yill.,  Giulia  Famese,  Cesare  Borcia, 
and  Queen  laabella  of  Spain.  He  died 
in  1613. 

PIOMBO,  (Fra  Sebastiano  del,)  a 
distinguished  painter,  was  bom  in  1485, 
at  Venice,  whence  he  is  alio  called  Vene- 
ziano,  by  which  name  he  was  designated, 
until  Clement  VII.  bestowed  upon  him 
the  office  of  the  keeper  of  the  seal  of  bis 
chancery,  to  fill  which  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  take  the  religious  habit,  and 
he  assumed  Hie  title  of  Fra  Sebastiano 
del  Piorobo,  in  allusion  to  the  lead  of  the 
seal.  His  first  occupation  was  the  study 
of  music,  and  he  was  a  skilful  performer 
on  the  lute;  but  he  soon  turned  his 
thoughts  to  painting,  and  at  first  was  a 
disciple  of  Giovanni  Bellini;  but  pre- 
ferring the  great  style  of  Giorgione»  he 
became  his  scholar,  and  was  a  successful 
imitator  of  the  harmony  of  his  tones,  and 
the  breaddi  of  his  chiaro-scuro.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  as  a  portrait  painter, 
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to  which  his  powers  were  pecnUariy 
adapted.  His  portraits  are  boldlv  de* 
signed  and  Aill  of  character ;  the  neads 
and  hands  ars  admirably  drawn,  with  an 
exquisite  tone  of  colouring,  and  extra- 
ordinary relief.  His  best  uctures  of  this 
daai  are  his  portraits  of  Pietro  Aretino, 
of  aement  VH.,  of  Paul  III.,  and  of 
Giulia  Gonxaga,  executed  for  cardinal 
Ippolito  de'  Medici.  The  first  historical 
picture  which  estaUbhed  his  reputation 
was  the  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S. 
Gio.  Crisostomo,  at  Venice,  in  which  he 
to  neariy  approached  the  rich  and  har- 
monious colouring  of  Giorgione,  that  it 
was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  that  msster.  He  had  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  at  Venice,  when  he 
was  invited  to  Rome  by  Agostino  Chigi, 
an  opulent  merchant  of  Sienna,  who  em-. 
|doyed  him,  in  conjunction  with  Baldassare 
Peruxci,  in  ornamenting  his  palace  of  the 
Farnesina,  where  RaffiieUe  had  painted 
hb  celebrated  Galatea,  and  given  the 
deaigns  for  the  history  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  In  this  competition  Sebastiano 
discovered  his  inferiority  in  design ;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  £feet  by 
studying  the  antique,  and  by  the  instruo* 
tion  of  Michael  Angelo  BuonarottL  That 
great  artut  had  feU  some  uneasiness  at 
uie  growinff  fame  of  Rafiaelle,  and  he 
readuy  avaued  himself  of  the  powers  of 
Sebastiano  as  a  colourist,  m  the  hope 
that,  assisted  by  his  designs,  he  might  oe 
enabled  to  enter  the  lists  with  his  illus- 
trious antagonist,  if  not  drive  him  firom 
the  field.'  With  this  view  he  furnished 
Sebastiano  with  the  designs  for  the  Pieti^ 
in  the  church  of  the  Conventuali,  at 
Viterbo;  and  the  Transfiguration  and 
Flagellation,  in  S.  Pietro  in  Mootorio, 
at  Rome,  which,  as  he  waa  very  slow  in 
his  work,  occupied  him  for  six  years. 
The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  colouring, 
and  the  grandeur  of  Michael  Angeles 
composition  and  design,  in  these  cele- 
brated productions,  were  the  objects  of 
universal  admiration.  It  was  at  thia 
juncture  that  the  cardinal  Giulio  de 
Medici  commissioned  Raffaelle  to  paint 
his  noble  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  ; 
and,  being  desirous  of  presenting  an  altar- 
piece  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of 
which  he  was  archbishop,  he  engaged 
Sebastiano  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  same 
dimensions,  selecting  for  the  subject  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus.  On  this  occasion 
Sebastiano  was  again  assisted  by  the 
powers  of  Buonarotti,  bv  whom  the  pic- 
ture was  composed  and  designed.  It 
was  publicly  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  coin- 
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petition  with  the  Transfiguration ;  and  it 
IS  no  mean  proof  of  its  extraordinary 
merit,  that,  notwithstanding  the  transcen- 
dent heait^  of  Raffaelte't  chef-d'oeuvre, 
Sehaatianc/s  performance  excited  uni- 
versal admiration.  This  celebrated  work 
of  art  was  removed,  by  the  Regent  of 
France,  from  tlie  caUiedral  at  Nar- 
bonne,  into  the  Orleans  collection,  of 
which  it  was  one  of.  the  greatest  orna- 
ments. It  thence  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Angerstein.  It  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery.  One  of  Sebas- 
tiano's  finest  worka  iv  his  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Agatha,  which  he  painted  for  the 
cardinal  of  Arragon.  His  last  under- 
taking was  the  chapel  of  the  Chigi  family, 
in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  which  he  left  im- 
perfect; it  was  afterwards  finished  by 
Francisco  Salviati.     He  died  in  1547. 

PIOZZI,  (Esther  Lynch,)  the  daughter 
of  John  Salusbury,  Esq.,  of  Bodvel,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  was  born  there  in  1739. 
Her  beauty  and  sprightliness  caused  her 
to  be  early  noticed  in  the  London  world 
of  fashion ;  and  in  1763  she  married  Mr. 
Henry  Thrale,  an  opulent  brewer  in 
Southwark,  and  then  one  of  the  members 
for  that  borough.  Her  husband  soon 
after  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  whom  he  invited  to  his  house 
at  Streatham,  in  Surrey,  where  for  fifteen 
years  the  great  moralist  was  a  constant 
guest.  Thrale  having  died  in  1781,  his 
widow  retired,  with  her  four  daughters, 
to  Bath,  and  there  having  met  with  an 
Italian  music-master,  of  the  name  of 
Gabriel  Piozzi,  she  married  him  in  1784, 
against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
Johnson,  who  thenceforth  broke  off  all 
intercourse  with  her.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  her  from  publishing,  in  1786, 
Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  during 
the  last  Twenty  Years  of  his  Life,  8vo; 
which  she  followed  up  by  another  book 
in  1788,  entitled.  Letters  to  and  from  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  She 
also  printed  at  Florence  a  collection  of 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  under  the  title 
of.  The  Florentine  Miscellany.  Her  other 
works  are,  Observations  and  Reflections 
made  in  the  Course  of  a  Journey  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  2  vols,  8vo, 
1789 ;  British  Synonymy,  or  an  Attempt 
at  regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  m 
Famiuar  Conversation,  2  vols,  8vo,  1794 ; 
and.  Retrospection,  or  a  Review  of  the 
most  striking  and  important  Events, 
Characters,  Situations,  and  their  Conse- 
quences, which  the  last  Eighteen  Hundred 
Years  have  presented  to  the  view  of  Man- 
kind, 2  vols.  4to,  1801.  She  contributed 
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some  poems  to  the  volume  of  Miscel- 
lanies published  by  Ann  Maria  Wil- 
liams, particularly  the  well-known  and 
clever  one  called  The  Three  Warnings. 
She  died  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in 
1821. 

PIPER,  (Count,)  coansellor  of  state, 
and  first  minister  to  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den, was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Ptaltows,  and  con- 
veyed to  Petersburg.  His  captivity  was 
rendered  more  severe,  inasmuch  as  the 
Czar  Peter  suspected  him  to  be  the  causa 
of  the  war  which  Charles  had  undertaken 
affainst  Russia.  He  died  in  the  fortress 
of  Schlusselburg,  in  1716,  in  the  seven- 
tieth Tear  of  his  age,  and  his  remains 
were  delivered  to  the  Swedish  monarch, 
who  honoured  them  with  a  magnificent 
funeral. 

PIPER,  (Francis  le,)  an  English 
painter,  descended  from  a  Walloon  fa- 
mily, settled  in  Kent  He  was  early  fond 
of  designing,  and  took  particular  delight 
in  drawing  ugly  faces.  He  was  so  happy 
in  delineating  the  features,  that  he  could 
draw  from  memory,  so  that  he  was  said  to 
steal  a  face ;  and  every  person  either  de- 
formed, or  averse  to  be  exhibited  on  canvas, 
was  afraid  in  his  company  of  having  hisim- 
perfections  made  the  subject  of  his  pencil. 
His  fortune  wss  independent,  and  he  never 
accepted  any  money  for  what  he  drew ; 
so  that  by  frequenting  the  Mitre  Tavern, 
in  Stock's  Market,  he  contributed  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  house  by  his  humour  and 
vivacity,  and  to  its  ornament  by  giving  it 
many  of  his  drawings.  He  drew  several 
of  the  grand  seignors'  heads  for  Sir  Paul 
Rycault's  History  of  the  Turks,  which 
were  enmved  by  Elder.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  successfully  applied 
nimself  to  the  modelling  of  wax  in  bauo- 
relievo.  He  at  length  brought  on  a  fever 
by  free  living ;  and  a  surgeon,  in  attempt- 
ing to  bleeahim,  unfortunately  pricked 
an  artery,  which  proved  mortal.  He  died 
in  Aldermanbury,  about  1740. 

PIPPL  (Giulio.)     See  Romano. 

PIRANESI,  (Giambattista,)  an  emi- 
nent engraver,  architect,  and  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Venice  in  1720.  He  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  of 
which  capital,  with  its  monuments  of  an- 
cient and  modem  art,  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer.  The  earliest  of  his  works, 
published  in  1743,  consisted  of  designs 
of  his  own,  in  a  grand  style,  and  decorated 
with  imaginary  mine.  His  other  per- 
formances are,  Antichita  Romane,in218 
large  plates,  with  descriptions  in  Italian  ; 
Fasti  Consulares  Triumphalesque  Roma- 
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nonim  ab  U.  C.  usqae  ad  Tlbertum  Cma- 
rem ;  Del  Castello  dell'  Acqua  GmUa,  e 
delU  Maniera  in  cui  anticameute  si  Con- 
eedevano  e  Distribairano  le  Acoue,  21 
plates ;  Anticbita  d'  Albano  e  di  Caatel 
Gandolfo.  55  plates;  Campus  Martius 
antimis  Urbis,  54  plates;  Archi  trionfali 
aaticbiy  Tempi  ed  Anfiteatri  esistenti  in 
Roma,  ed  in  altri  Parti  d' Italia,  31 
plates ;  Trofei  d'  Ottaviano  Augosto,  10 
plates;  Delia  Magnificenza  ed  Architet- 
tara  de*  Romani,  44  plates,  with  above 
200  pages  of  letter-press  in  Latm  and 
Italian ;  Arcbitetturi  diversi,  27  plates ; 
Carceri  d*  Invensione,  16  plates ;  Vedute 
di  Roma,  above  130  separate  views  of 
Rome  in  its  present  state,  desired  in  a 
grand  style,  and  etched  in  his  boldest 
manner;  Collection  of  Candelabra,  Vases, 
&C.;  Collection  of  Chimney-pieces,  a 
series  of  most  splendid  designs ;  and,  An- 
tiquities of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  deffli 
Areadi,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquanes 
in  London.  As  a  practical  architect,  he 
left  memorials  of  his  taste  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  in  that 
of  the  priory  of  Malta,  at  Rome,  in  which 
latter  edifice  a  statue  is  erected  to  his 
memory,  executed  by  Angolini.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1778. — His  £ugbter,  Laura, 
who  died  in  1785,  engraved  a  series  of 
views  in  her  father's  manner.  His  bro- 
thers, FmAMCEsco  and  Pistro,  settled  at 
Paris,  where  they  continued  the  collection 
of  Giambattista,  amounting  to  29  vols, 
ffd.  It  contains  the  frescos  of  Raffaelle, 
and  many  of  the  designs  of  the  most 
eminent  Italian  painters. 

PIRANESI,  (Francesco,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  and,  like  him,  an  artist  of  great 
talent,  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  1748.  He 
completed  many  of  the  magnificent  works 
begun  by  his  father,  and  executed  many 
others  of  equal  magnitude,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  his  brother  Peter  and  his 
sbter  Laura.  Having  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  revolution,  he  ultimately  found 
It  necessary  to  quit  his  native  country  ; 
and  he  continued  to  reside  at  Paris  from 
that  time  till  his  death,  in  1810. 

PIROMALLI,  (Paolo,)  a  learned  Do- 
minican monk  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
whose  labours  have  contributed  to  the 
promotion  of  Oriental  literature,  was  a 
native  of  Calabria.  He  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  into  the  East,  and  resided  for 
a  considerable  time  in  Armenia,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  converted  great  num- 
bers of  the  Kutychians  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  He  thence  passed  into 
Georgia  and  Persia.    Upon  his  return 


into  Italy  by  sea,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Barbarv  cor- 
sair, who  carried  him  captive  to  Tunis. 
Being  ransomed,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  mission,  and 
received  marks  of  favour  from  Urban 
VIII.,  who  sent  him  to  Poland,  with  the 
character  of  papal  nuncio.  The  same 
pontiff  employea  him  in  revising  the  Ar- 
menian version  of  the  Bible;  and  after- 
wards sent  him  a  second  time  into  the 
East,  where  he  was  promoted,  in  1655, 
to  the  bishopric  of  NacKsivan  in  Armenia. 
Over  this  see  he  presided  nine  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  no* 
minated  bishop  of  Bisignano  in  Calabria. 
He  died  in  1667.  He  was  the  author  of 
A  Latin  and  Persian  Dictionary ;  An  Ar- 
menian and  Latin  Dictionary ;  a  Grammar 
of  the  Armenian  Tongue ;  A  Rubric, 
esteemed  useful  for  the  correction  of  Ar- 
menian books;  and  some  treatises  in 
controversial  divinity. 

PI  RON,  (Alexis,)  a  poet  and  man  of 
wit,  born  at  Dijon  in  1689.  A  licentious 
ode  which  he  wrote  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  native  place ;  and  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  for  some  years  he  supported  him- 
self by  the  mechanical  labours  of  his  pen 
as  a  copying  clerk.  After  some  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  comedy,  he,  in  1738, 
produced  his  M^tromanie,  which  raised 
him  to  the  height  of  reputation.  He 
also  wrote,  Les  Courses  de  Temp6,  an 
ingenious  pastoral ;  and  several  Odes, 
Poems,  and  Tales.  He  died  in  1773. 
He  had  much  ready  wit,  and  a  great 
quickness  at  repartee,  and  his  epigrams 
were  very  celebrated  in  his  time.  His 
works  were  collected  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  published,  in  1776,  by  Rigoley 
de  Juvigny,  in  7  vols,  8vo,  and  9  vols, 
1 2mo.  A  collection  of  his  bons-mots  was 
published  in  18mo. 

PISAN,  (Christina  de,)  an  Italian  b^ 
birth,  but  the  author  of  many  composi- 
tions in  French  prose  and  verse,  was.  oom 
at  Venice  about  1363,  being  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Pisan  of  Bologna,  much  cele- 
brated at  that  time  as  an  astrologer. 
When  she  was  five  years  old  her  faUier 
settled  with  her  in  France,  and  her  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  wit  procured  her  an 
excellent  husband  by  the  time  she  was 
fifteen.  After  ten  years  she  lost  this  hus- 
band, Stephen  Castel,  by  whom  she  was 
most  tenderly  beloved,  and  found  her 
chief  resource  for  comfort  and  subsist- 
ence in  her  pen.  She  died  about  1420. 
Some  of  her  poems,  which  are  full  of  ten- 
derness, were  printed  at  Paris  in  1529, 
others  remain  in  MS.  in  the  royal  library. 
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The  Life  of  Charles  V.,  ivritten  hy  desire 
of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
is  consiaered  as  her  hest  jperfomuuice  in 
prose.  It  is  |>re8enred  in  MS.  in  the 
uhrary  of  the  king  of  France,  hut  a  tran- 
script was  puhlished  by  the  abb6  Le  Beuf 
in  tne  third  volume  of  Dissertations  on 
tiie  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Paris,  where 
he  gives  a  Life  of  Christina.  She  wrote 
also,  An  hundred  Stories  of  Troy  in 
rhyme;  The  Treasure  of  the  City  of 
Dames,  Paris,  1497 ;  The  Long  Way, 
translated  by  John  Chaperon,  1549,  under 
the  title  of,  Le  Chemin  de  lone  6tendue. 
In  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  (No. 
219, 5)  is  a  piece  by  Christina,  entitled, 
Epistre  d'Othea  deese  de  Prudence  k 
Hector,  &c.  mis  en  vers  Francois,  et 
dedi6  li  Charles  V.  de  France.  Anthony 
Widville,  earl  Rivers,  translated  a  work 
of  hers,  entitled.  The  Moral  Proverbs  of 
Christian  of  Pyse,  printed  by  Caxton. 

PI  S  A  N  I,  (Victor,)  a  Venetian  com- 
mander, who  distinguished  himself  against 
the  Genoese  and  the  Dalmatians.  An 
unfortunate  expedition  turned  his  popu- 
larity into  public  odium;  but  his  sen- 
tence of  death  was  changed  into  impri- 
sonment for  fiYe  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  confinement  the  seamen  of  Venice 
loudly  demanded  him  to  conduct  them 
against  the  Genoese,  who  threatened  their 
country  with  invasion,  and  he  was  received 
with  acclamations,  and  led  his  country- 
men to  victory.  He  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  1380. 

PISCATOR,  (John,)  vernacuUrly 
Fisher,  or  Fischer,  a  celebrated  German 
divine,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  in  1546, 
and  educated  at  the  university  in  his  na^ 
tive  citv,  where,  in  dialectics,  he  studied 
Aristotle  conjointly  with  Ramus,  and 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  very  expert 
logician.  Afterwards  he  applied  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  to  the  study  of  divinity 
and  Biblical  literature.  Having  become 
a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Strasburg ; 
and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Herbom  in  the  Wetteraw,  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  about  1584,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  become  professor 
of  divinity  and  sacred  literature  in  the 
new  institution,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  such  estimation 
were  his  leamine  and  abilities  held,  that 
students  crowded  to  his  lectures,  not  only 
from  every  part  of  Germany,  but  also 
from  France,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the 
northern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  He  died 
in  1626.  He  leaned  rather  towards  Ar- 
minianism  than  Calvinism  on  the  subjects 
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of  original  sin,  predestination,  and  grace; 
and  he  held  an  opinion  concerning  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  which  was  tacitly 
adopted,  though  it  was  at  first  condemned 
and  rejected  by  many  Protestant  churches, 
particularly  in  France.  He  maintained, 
'*  that  it  was  not  by  his  obedience  to  the 
divine  law  that  Christ  made  a  satisfaction 
to  that  law  in  our  stead,  since  this  obedi- 
ence was  his  duty  conndered  as  a  man ; 
and,  therefore,  being  obliged  to  obey  this 
law  himself,  his  observance  of  it  could  not 
merit  any  thing  for  others  from  the  Su- 
preme Bieing."  Piscator  made  an  almost 
entirelv  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
from  the  original  languages  into  Gennaii, 
which  was  published  at  Herborn ;  and 
was  followed,  in  1608,  by  An  Apology 
for  that  version,  in  4to.  He  was  the 
author  of  Commentaries,  in  Latin,  upon 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TesU- 
ment,  1601-^1616,  in  24  vols,  8vo,  which 
were  collected  together,  and  published  in 
1643—1645,  in  4  vol^  fol.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  Analysis  Logica  Epistol*- 
rum  Pauli  ad  Roman.  Corinth.  Galat. 
Ephes.  &c.  1590,  8vo ;  Index  in  Libros 
Biblicos  Veteris  Testamenti,  1622,  in  6 
vols,  8vo ;  Scripta  adversaria  de  Causa 
Meritoria  Justincationis,  1590,  8vo;  to- 
gether with  practical  and  controversial 
treatises,  &c. 

PISISTRATUS,  an  eminent  Athenian 
citizen,  who  made  himself  ^yrmii  (that 
is,  a  ruler  who  acts  contrary  to  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  laws,)  of  his  country,  was 
of  a  noble  descent,  which  he  himself  de- 
rived from  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens, 
and  inherited  a  large  property  from  his 
father  Hippocrates.  En  tering  into  public 
life,  he  promoted  by  his  eloquence  the 
endeavours  of  Solon  (to  whom  he  was 
matemaUv  related)  for  rousing  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  recovery  of  Salamis ;  and  he 
accompanied  that  legislator  in  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  for  this  purpose.  Na- 
turally ambitious,  he  pursued  that  plan  of 
policy  which  has  so  often  succeeded  in  a 
popular  government, — he  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  lower  class  of  citixens  by  the 
most  winning  afiabili^,  and  a  boundless 
liberality.  In  b.c.  560,  having  matured 
his  plan  of  self -aggrandisement,  he 
drove  into  the  market-place,  himself  and 
his  mules  marked  with  wounds  inflicted 
by  his  own  hand.  He  attributed  these 
wounHs  to  the  enemies  of  the  people, 
whose  friend  he  was,  and  asked  a  guard, 
to  which  his  brilliant  services  gave  him 
some  claim.  Fifty  mace-bearers  were 
granted  him,  with  whose  help  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  Acropolis.      He 
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dJMmied  the  midtitnde,  and  was  now  un- 
doubted matter  of  Atheni,  while  Solon 
departed  from  his  enslaved  country.  His 
present  supremaey,  however,  was  hot 
short-lived.  Megades,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  an  opposite  party,  withdrew  from 
the  Athenian  territory  with  his  family, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  a 
third  party,  headed  by  Lyeurgus,  for  the 
poipose  of  overthrowing  the  power  of 
risistratos,  who  was  obliged,  in  his  turn, 
to  become  an  exile.  Megacles,  however, 
finding  himself  controlled  by  Lyeurgus 
and  hia  party,  made  overtures  to  Pisis- 
trmtus  or  reinstating  him,  provided  he 
would  take  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
To  this  proposal  he  readily  assented, 
and  he  was  admitted  without  opposition 
to  hia  former  station.  Pisistratus,  as 
he  had  promised,  married  the  daughter 
of  Megacles;  but,  having  a  family 
already,  he  did  not  live  with  her  as  a 
wife.  In  resentment  for  this  afiront, 
hia  father-io-Iaw  began  again  to  excite  an 
opposition  to  him,  and  he  retired  to  Ere- 
tna,  whero  he  occupied  himself  with  his 
sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  for  several 
veara,  in  makmg  preparations  to  recover 
his  authority;  and  at  length,  in  the 
eleventh  vear  of  his  second  exile,  he  en- 
tered Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He 
waa  joined  by  many  Athenians,  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  democracy,  and 
remembered  his  former  benefits;  and, 
routing  by  a  surprise  the  troops  levied 
against  him,  he  entered  the  city,  and  for 
the  third  time  assumed  the  sovereign 
power.  By  exacting  the  tenth  of  every 
man'a  income  and  produce  he  augmented 
the  public  rovenues,  which  he  expended 
in  magnificent  public  buildings.  He  also 
stndieS  to  soften  the  minds  of  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  encouragement  of  literature. 
He  founded  a  public  library;  and  per- 
formed, it-u  said,  a  service  to  leammg, 
the  efiecta  of  which  are  felt  to  tlie  present 
day — that  of  makine  a  collection  of  the 
poema  of  Homer,  which  were  then  scat- 
tered in  detached  parts  throughout  Greece, 
and  digesting  them  into  the  order  which 
they  have  ever  since  preserved.  He  died 
B.C.  527. 

PISTORIUS,  (John,)  son  of  a  Lutheran 
divine  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  at 
Nidda,  in  1546.  He  was  brought  up  to 
physic,  in  which  profession  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor,  but  after  a  time  he 
quitted  it  and  applied  to  jurisprudence. 
He  was  made  counsellor  to  the  margrave 
of  Baden  Dourlach,  and  contributed  to 
the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Dourlach. 
Becoming  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Car 
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tholic  religion,  he  was  created  a  doctor 
in  theologv,  and  engaged  in  controversy 
with  the  Lutherans.  He  was  rewarded 
by  the  posts  of  counsellor  to  the  emperor, 

Srovost  of  the  cathedral  of  Breslau,  and 
omeslic  prelate  of  the  abbot  of  Fulda. 
He  died  in  1008.  He  published,  besides 
his  controversial  works,  Scriptores  Rerum 
Polonicarum  ;  lUustrium  veterum  Scrip- 
torum  de  Rebus  Germanicis, — this  is  a 
curious  and  valuable  collection,  of  which 
the  third  volume  was  reprinted  separately 
at  Frankfort  in  1054,  with  the  title  o( 
Chronicon  Magnum  Belgicum ;  and, 
Artis  Cabahstics  Scriptores. 

PITCAIRNE,  (Archibald,) an  eminent 
physician  of  the  mechanical  sect,  was 
iwm  in  1052  at  Edinburgh,  and  educated 
at  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he 
studied  the  elements  both  of  divinity  and 
law.  The  state  of  hia  health,  however, 
obliged  him  to  interrupt  his  academical 
pursuits,  and  visit  Montpellier,  where  he 
acquired  a  love  of  medicine.  After  stu- 
dying for  some  time  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  E&iburgh,  where,  probably  through 
his  acquaintance  with  David  Gregory,  ne 
was  led  to  a  close  application  to  mathe- 
matics. On  this  science  he  founded  his 
medical  system,  and,  for  the  practical 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  he  again  re- 
sorted to  Paris,  (Edinbursh  at  this  time 
beiuff  no  mecUcal  schod,)  and  having 
finished  his  studies,  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Rheims  in  1080.  Returning  to 
his  native  place,  he  settled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  made  himself 
known  by  a  short  work,  entitled,  Solutio 
ProblemaUs  de  Inventoribus,  in  which  he 
vindicated  the  claim  of  Uarvev  to  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  laid  down  some  canons  for  judgins 
of  the  claims  to  discoveries  in  generi£ 
In  1092  the  universi^  of  Leyden  offered 
him  the  medical  chair  in  that  seminary, 
which  he  accepted.  He  continued  at 
Leyden  somewhat  more  than  a.year,  lec- 
turing with  great  applause,  chiefly  on  the 
works  of  Bellini,  and  printing  some  dis- 
sertations on  subjects  connected  with  the 
topics  of  his  lectures.  Here  he  had  the 
celebrated  Boerhaave  among  his  pupils. 
In  1093  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  soon  took  the  lead  in  practice.  He 
died  in  1713.  He  was  a  man  of  eccen- 
tric habits,  free  in  manners  and  opinions, 
confident,  convivial,  a  great  enemy  to  the 
formality  and  rigour  then  pervamng  the 
Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  and  warm 
in  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  Stuarts, 
and  his  abhorrence  of  the  Revolution. 
His  chief  publications  are,  Dissertatio  de 
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hegibun  Historis  Naturalis;  and,  EIe> 
menta  MediciniB  Physico-Mathematica. 
Hit  medical  works  were  published  at 
Ley  den  in  1737,  4to.  He  had  a 
talent  for  Latin  versification,  and  Rud- 
diman  published  some  of  his  poems 
in  1727,  in  a  small  volume,  entitled, 
Selecta  Poemata  Archibald!  Pitcaimii  et 
aliorum,  &c. 

PITHOU,  (Peter,)  Lat  PUA^nu,  a 
magistrate  distinguished  for  his  integrity 
ancTprofound  erudition,  was  born  in  1539, 
at  Troyes,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Normandy.  After  an  elementary  educa- 
tion at  home,  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
under  the  learned  Tumebus,  from  whom 
he  imbibed  the  taste  for  classical  antiquity 
for  which  he  was  remarkable.  He  aifter- 
wards  studied  the  law  at  Bourges  under 
Cujas.  Being  attached  to  the  Reformed 
religion,  he  was  near  losing  his  life  in 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
1572.  In  the  subsequent  year  he  con- 
formed to  the  Romish  church,  and  was 
made  substitute  to  the  attornev-general, 
and  in  1581  attomey-geneial  in  the 
chamber  of  Justice  in  Guienne.  When 
Gregory  XIII.  had  issued  a  brief  against 
the  ordinance  of  Henry  III.  concerning 
the  council  of  Trent,  Pithou  published  a 
memoir,  in  which  he  developed  the  secret 
aurposes  of  the  brief,  and  vigorously  de- 
Jenaed  the  cause  of  his  king  and  countty. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  though  for 
some  time  he  had  adhered  to  the  League, 
yet,  afler  that  prince*s  conversion,  he  used 
his  best  endeavours  to  reduce  the  city  of 
Paris  to  allegiance.  He  was  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Catholicon  d'Espagne,  an 
ingenious  satire,  which  had  a  great  effect 
in  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  Spanish 
party.  He  also  published,  Raisons  pour 
lesquelles  les  Evdques  de  France  ont  pu 
de  Droit  donner  1' Absolution  li  Henri  de 
Bourbon,  &c.,  which  was  twice  printed 
in  French,  and  once  in  Latin,  and  made 
many  converts  to  the  royal  cause.  He 
died  in  1596.  His  virtues  and  acquire- 
ments have  received  a  magnificent  eulogy 
from  De  Thou,  who  represents  him  as 
one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age,  as  well 
for  probity,  candour,  and  real  piety,  as 
for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  and  his  political 
wisdom.  His  works  are,  Trait6  des 
Libert^s  de  TEglise  Gallicane;  this  is 
the  basis  of  all  that  has  been  since  written 
on  the  same  subject :  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Paris,  1731,  4  vols,  fol.;  Opus- 
cules ;  editions  of  several  monuments  of 
antiquity,  chiefly  relating  to  the  history 
of  France;  notes  on  various  authors, 
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secular  and  ecclesiastical;  and,  a  Coin- 
mentary  on  the  Custom  of  Troyes. 

PITHOU,  (Francis,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Troyes  in  1543, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  exer- 
cised the  office  of  attorney-general  to  the 
chamber  of  justice  established  by  Henry 
IV.  to  check  the  frauds  of  the  financiers. 
He  also  assuted  at  the  conferencea  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  regulating  the  boundariea 
between  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Retiring  afterwards  to  a  studious  life,  he 
emulated  his  brother  in  the  variety  and 
depth  of  his  learned  researches.  He  died 
in  1621.  He  took  a  part  in  most  of  his 
brother's  publications,  and  especially  con- 
tributed to  the  elucidation  of  the  Body  of 
Canon  Law,  printed  at  Paris  in  2  vols, 
fol.  1687.  He  also  publislied  several 
works  separately,  among  which  were.  La 
Conference  des  Lois  Romaines  aves  celles 
de  Moyse;  an  Edition  of  the  Salic  Law,  with 
notes ;  Traits  de  la  Grandeur  des  Droits 
des  Rois  et  du  Royaume  de  France;  and, 
Observationes  ad  Codicem.  He  likewise 
gave  an  edition  of  tlie  Antiqui  Rhetorea 
Latin  i,  Paris,  1599;  and  made  the  valu- 
able discovery  of  the  Fables  of  Phsedrus, 
which  he  published  in  conjunction  with 
bis  brother. 

PITISCUS,  (Samuel,)  a  learned  philo- 
logist, was  the  son  of  a  refugee  minister 
at  Zutphen,  where  he  was  bom  in  1637. 
He  studied  under  John  Frederic  Gro- 
novius,  at  Deventer,  and  afterwards  went 
through  a  course  of  theology  at  Groningen. 
After  he  had  completed  his  education,  he 
was  made  master  of  the  school  at  Zut- 
phen ;  and  in  1685  he  was  made  rector 
of  the  college  of  St  Jerome  at  Utrecht. 
He  died  in  1717.  He  published.  Lexicon 
Latino-Belgicum ;  Lexicon  Antiquitatam 
Romanarum,  2  vols,  fol.  1713, — the  labour 
of  ten  years,  and  a  performance  of  great 
erudition.  His  editions  of  QuintusCunius, 
Solinus,  Suetonius,  and  Aurelius  Victor, 
are  well  known  to  classical  scholars.  He 
likewise  edited  Pomey's  Pantheon  My- 
thicum,  and,  Rosini's  Antiquitatum  Romap- 
narum  Corpus. 

PITOT,  (Henry,)  an  able  French  ma- 
thematician and  civil  engineer,  bom  at 
Aramont,  in  the  diocese  of  Uses,  in  1695. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Reaumur.  In  the  year  1724  he  was 
received  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences; of  which  he  was  elected  a  pensioner 
not  many  years  afterwards.  Besides  con- 
tributing numerous  papers  to  the  M6- 
moires  of  that  body,  he  published,  The 
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Theory  of  working  Shipt,  1731,  4to, 
which  induced  the  Royel  Society  of 
London  to  admit  him  into  the  nnmber  of 
its  foreign  memhen.  In  1740  the  States- 
General  of  Lan^doc  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  principal  engineer  to  the 
province,  and  also  that  of  inspector* 
general  of  the  fiunons  canal  which  fonns 
a  navigable  junction  between  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
One  of  his  matest  works  was  that  for 
supplying  Montpellier  with  water  from 
sooTcea  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues. 
For  this  and  other  services  the  king 
honoured  him  with  the  order  of  St 
MichaeL  Pitot  was  the  mathematical 
tutor  of  the  celebrated  marshal  Saze, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  protection 
of  that  commander.    He  died  m  1771. 

PITS,  (John.)  Lat /Vto^M,  an  English 
biographer,  was  bom  in  1500,  at  Alton,  in 
Hampshire,  and  educated  at  Wmchester 
eehod,  and  at  New  college,  Oxford.  After 
two  years'  residence  there,  he  left  the  king- 
dom as  a  declared  Roman  Catholic,  and 
went  toDouay.  He  finished  his  studies  at 
Rheims,and  in  the  English  college  atRome, 
and  was  ordained  priest  Eetuminff  to 
Rheims,he  taught  rhetoric  andOreek  there, 
tin  the  civil  wars  in  France  caused  him  to 
withdraw  to  Lorraine.  He  visited  several 
cities  and  universities  in  Oermany,  and 
was  made  doctor  in  divinity  at  Ingolstadt 
The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  presented  him 
with  a  canonry  of  Verdun ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  chosen  by  Antonia,  duchess  of 
Cleves,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
fiar  her  confessor.  He  continued  in  her 
service  twelve  years,  and  then,  returning 
into  Lorraine,  he  was  promoted  bv  the 
bishop  of  Toul  to  the  deanery  of  Liver- 
duo,  and  a  canonry  of  that  church.  At 
that  jdaee  he  died  in  1616.  Besides  some 
theobgieal  treatises,  he  composed  the 
Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical 
Men,  and  Writers  of  England,  in  four 
large  volumes.  Of  these,  the  last — the 
Lives  of  Writers,  alone  was  published 
after  his  death,  in  1619,  4to,  by  W. 
Bithop,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne:  Uie 
other  diree  volumes  are  preserved  in  the 
archivea  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Ver- 
dnn.  The  title  of  the  printed  volume  is, 
J.  Fitseos  De  lUustribus  Anglise  Scrip- 
torilms.  It  is  principally  compiled  from 
Bale's  work  on  the  same  subject,  though 
full  of  abuse  of  that  writer.  Pite  baa 
likewise  betrayed  bad  faith  in  his  confix 
dent  quotations  from  the  antiquary 
Leland,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
saw  his  writings,  and  could  only  cop^ 
what  Bale  hastdcen  from  them.    His 
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work  is  replete  with  mistakes  and  misre- 
presentetions,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  accounts  be  has  given  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  writers  who  became  re- 
fugees for  their  religion  in  the  reign  of 
EKaabeth. 

PITT,  (Christopher,)  a  poet,  was  bom 
at  Bkndford  in  1699,  and  educated  at 
Winchester  school,  and  at  New  college, 
Oxford.  He  afterwards  took  orders,  and 
waspresented  to  the  rectory  of  Vimp»n 
in  Dorsetshire.  He  died  in  1748.  Ho 
published  in  1727  a  volume  of  Miscella- 
neous Poems.  This  was  followed  by  his 
version  of  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry.  Hia 
success  encouraged  him  to  the  more  ar- 
duous task  of  tnnslatin|^  Virgil's  JEneid, 
although  Dryden's  admired  version  stood 
before  him  as  an  object  of  comparison. 
He  preluded  with  a  single  book,  which, 
obtammg  the  applause  of  friends,  was 
soon  followed  by  three  more.  He  com- 
l^eted  his  work  in  1738,  and  published  it 
in  two  vols,  4 to,  in  1740.  It  has  the 
merit  of  fidelity,  and  is  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  strength  and  vigour ;  but  it  can- 
not boast  of  those  felicities  of  expression, 
and  that  glow  and  elevation,  which  in  the 
best  passages  of  Dryden  give  the  stamp 
of  original  genius.  It  was  reprinted  in  a 
oomplete  Mition  of  Virgil  in  English 
verse,  of  which  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics 
were  contributed  by  Dr.  Wharton,  with 
various  critical  dissertations  by  himself 
and  others. 

PITT,  (Thomas,)  bom  at  St  Mary's, 
Blandford,  in  Dorsetehire,  in  1653,  oe- 
came  governor  of  Fort  St  Georse,  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  resided  mr  many 
years,  and  made  a  large  fortune,  great 
part  of  which  was  produced  by  the  sue  to 
the  due  d'Orleans,  regent  of  France,  for 
135,000/i  of  a  large  diamond,  thence 
called  the  Regent,  for  which  he  had  paid 
only  20,400/.  The  cuttings  were  valued 
at  10,OOOiL  It  having  been  reported  that 
the  governor  gained  this  jewel  unfiuriy, 
he  published  a  narrative  containing  a 
stetement  of  the  transaction,  which  com- 
pletely reftited  the  calumny ;  though  Pope 
very  unwarrantably  endeavoured  to  give 
the  falsehood  currency.  At  Boconnoc, 
in  Cornwall,  the  seat  of  lord  Grenville,  is 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  Kneller,  with  a 
representetion  of  the  diamond  in  his 
hat  In  1716  he  was  made  governor  of 
Jamaica;  but  he  did  not  hold  that  situa- 
tion for  more  than  a  year.  He  sat  in 
four  parliaments,  for  Old  Sarum  and 
Thirsk,  and  died  in  1726.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  celebrated  eari  of 
Chatham. 
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PITT,  (William,)  earl  of  Chatham, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  second 
ton  of  Robert  Pitt,  Esq.  of  Boconnoc, 
near  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall,  by  Harriet 
Villiers,  sister  to  the  earlof  Grandison,  an 
Irish  peer.  He  was  bom  at  Boconnoc  on 
the  15th  November,  1708,  and  educated 
at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  coUeffe,  Oxford. 
He  quitted  tlie  university  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  then  made  a  tour  on  the 
continent.  On  his  return  he  obtained 
the  commission  of  a  comet  in  the  Blues ; 
and  in  February  1735,  he  entered  parlia- 
ment as  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
borough  of  Old  Sarum,  which  was  the 
property  of  his  family.  In  the  same 
parliament  his 'two  friends,  George  Lyttel- 
ton,  (afterwards  lord  Lyttelton,)  and 
Richard  Grenville,  (afterwards  lord 
Temple,)  were  members  for  the  first 
time.  His  maiden  speech  was  delivered 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1736,  on  occasion 
of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Pulteney  for 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  his 
majesty  on  the  recent  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (Frederic).  His  speech 
was  received  with  applause,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  notice  of  the  prince,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  opposition. 
With  this  party  Pitt  always  voted ;  and 
even  thus  early  he  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  revenged  himself  by  taking  away  hit 
commissiop.  ^  The  prince,  however,  re- 
compensed him  for  this  loss,  by  appointing' 
him  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-cnamber. 
The  senatorial  qualifications  of  the  young 
statesman  were  of  a  very  superior  order. 
A  manly  figure,  an  expressive  counte- 
nance, a  melodious  voice,  a  keen  eye,  t^ 
graceftil  manner,  and  pleasinj^  address, 
gave  lustre  and  effect  to  a  copious  elocu- 
tion :  not,  indeed,  highly  correct,  but  ani- 
mated with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  fi>e- 
quently  marked  with  passages  of  sine[ular 
n>rce  and  energy,  that  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  memory,  and  were  almost 
irresistible  in  their  effect  Those  quali- 
ties were  displayed  in  the  debate  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1739,  on  the  convention 
with  Spain ;  and  still  more  conspicuously 
in  the  discussion  of  the  successive  motions 
directed  against  Walpole,  in  January  and 
February,  1741.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
debates,  professedly  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  mmisterial  bill  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  increase  of  seamen,  which  took 
place  on  the  27th  of  January,  that  he  is 
made,  in  the  report  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Johnson  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
to  have  deliverea  his  celebrated  philippic 
in  reply  to  the  elder  Horatio  Walpole 
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(the  minister's  brother,  and  afterwards 
lord  Walpole  of  Woolterton).  To  the 
next  parliament,  which  met  in  December 
1741,  Pitt  was  again  returned  for  CMd 
Sarum.  In  1744  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, in  a  codicil  to  her  will,  be- 
queathed him  the  sum  of  10,000^  on  the 
ground  of  his  public  services.  He  there- 
upon resigned  his  post  in  the  household 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  1745  Pitt 
was  first  proposed  to  the  king  liy  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  for  the  post  of  secretary 
at  war ;  but  so  obnoxious  was  his  name 
to  his  majesty,  on  account  of  his  constant 
opposition  to  Hanoverian  politics,  that  he 
was  rejected,  and  a  general  resignation 
of  the  relham  party  followed.  Necessity,. 
however,  soon  produced  their  reinstate- 
ment, and  on  the  22d  of  February,  1746^ 
Pitt  was  appointed  one  of  the  vice- 
treasurers  for  Ireland ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
May  following  he  succeeded  to  the  lucra^ 
tive  place  of  i»3rma8ter  of  tlie  forces. 
After  each  of  tnese  appointments  he  waa 
re-elected  for  Old  Samm.  To  the  next 
parliament,  however,  which  met  in  No- 
vember 1747,  he  was  returned,  by  the 
influence  of  the  government,  for  Seaford^ 
one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  In  1754  he 
married  Hester,  daughter  of  Richard 
Grenville,  Esq.  of  Wotton,  in  Bucking* 
hamshire,  and  sister  of  the  right  honour^ 
able  George  Grenville,  and  of  his  brother, 
the  then  viscount  Cobham,  afterwards 
earl  Temple.  To  the  new  parliament, 
which  met  in  November  in  the  same  year, 
Pitt  was  returned  for  the  duke  of  New- 
castle's borough  of  Aldborough  in  York- 
shire. When  the  king,  in  1755,  returned 
from  Hanover,  bringing  subsidiary  treaties 
with  Hesse-Cassel  and  Russia  for  its  de- 
fence, Pitt  did  not  scrapie  to  join  Mr. 
Legge  in  oppodnff  their  ratification  by^ 
parliament.  On  this  account  they  were 
both  dismissed,  together  with  the  Gren- 
villes.  Pitt  was  now  a  warm  oppositionist^ 
and  spoke  against  the  favourite  measures 
of  introducing  foreign  troops  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,  and  protecting 
Hanover  by  subsidies.  The  disasters 
with  which  the  new  war  be?an  occasioned 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  nation  eagerly  ex- 
pected a  change  of  men  and  measures. 
After  the  duke  of  Newcastle  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  engage  Pitt  to  form  a  part 
of  the  ministry,  that  nobleman  and  Henry 
Fox  (afterwards  the  first  lord  Holland) 
resigned,  and  a  new  administration  was 
formed  in  the  autumn  of  1756,  in  which 
Pitt  took  the  place  of  secretary  of  state. 
He  was  now  returned  for  Oakhampton. 
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-The  figour  infused  into  the  public  couir-  in  new  confidential  aenrantt,  and  the 
4Bili  beoune  immediatelv  apparent  by  the  contemplation  of  new  measures.  THie 
formation  of  a  national  militia,  to  which  ascendency  of  the  "great  commoner,'^ 
the  internal  defence  of  the  country  was  as  Pitt  was  called,  was  re^^arded  with 
entrusted,  whUst  the  foreign  mercenaries  jealousy,  and  his  warlike  spirit  was  con- 
were  sent  away ;  by  the  levying  of  a  body  sidered  as  adverse  to  the  re-establishment 
of  Highlanders  to  senre  in  North  Ame-  of  peace,  which  now  began  to  be  the 
viea;  by  the  despatching  of  squadrons^  national  wish.  Under  these  circum- 
men  of  war  to  the  East  and'West  Indies;  stances  a  n^otiation  with  France  com« 
and  by  a  snccessAil  expedition  to  Goree,  menced,  which  was  rendered  abortive  by 
on  the  African  coast.    The  new  secretary  the  intermixture  of  the  concerns  of  Spain 


was  still  hostile  to  the  war  in  Germany, 
at  least  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland ;  and  he  thereby  incurred 
the  royal  displeMure  to  such  a  degree, 


.with  those  of  that  country.  This  inter- 
mixture was  resented  in  strong  language 
b]^  Pitt,  who  being  at  that  time  furnished 
with  certain  inteUieence  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  between  all  the  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  called  the  Family 
For  uifwards  of  two    Compact,  warmly  urged  in  the  cabinet 


that  in  April  1757  he  was  dismissed  Ihrom 
his  office,  with  his  friends  lord  Temple 
and  Mr.  Legge.  For  u^fwards  of  two 
months  the  country  remained  without  a 

fovemment.  At  last,  on  the  11th  of 
une,  lord  Mansfield  received  full  power 
from  his  majestv  to  open  negotiations  with 
Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  on  the  35th  of  the  same 
month  Pitt  resumed  his  post  of  secretary 
of  state,  and  formed  a  ministry  according 
to  his  conceptions  of  the  public  service. 


an  immediate  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities against  Spain.  In  this  proposal  he 
was  overruled ;  and  after  maunf  use  of 
the  expression,  "that  he  would  be  no 
loneer  responsible  for  measures  which  he 
could  not  guide,"  he  resigned  his  post  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1761,  and  was  accom- 
puiied  in  his  retreat  by  lord  Temple. 
His  past  services  were  rewarded  with  a 
Upon  this  new  appointment  he  was  chosen   .peerage  conferred  on  his  wife,  by  the  style 


member  for  Bath.  Of  this  administration 
he  was  the  soul,  and  he  difihsed  his  own 
spirit  through  every  department  of  the 
state.  No  sooner  did  he  take  the  helm, 
than  the  steadiness  of  the  hand  that  held 


of  baroness  Chatham,  and  an  annuity  of 
3,0O0A  for  his  own  life  and  hers,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  his  eldest  son.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  though  the  other  ministers 
chose  publicly  to  deny  the  danger  of  a 


it  eame  to  be  felt  in  every  motion  of  the    quarrel  with  Spain,  they  found  it  neces- 


▼essel.  His  fundamental  principle  was  to 
disr^gaard  all  party  distinctions,  all  family 
fnterests,  and  to  employ  talents  wherever 
he  detected  them.  Instead  of  the  inac- 
tive and  incapable  commanders  whom  he 
found  in  the  service,  he  filled  the  army 
and  nary  with  men  .raised  to  notice  by 
their  abilities  and  exertidni.  By  a  per* 
petoal  series  of  enterprises  he  xept  sll 
the  national  lacQlties^upon  the  alert,  and 
assaulted  the  enemy  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  years  1758, 1759,  1760, 
and  1761,  were  marked  by  a  series  of 
soecesses,  intermpted  ahnost  solely  by 
the  failure  of  some  expeditions  to  the 
coast  of  Franee.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
navy  of  that  power  was  annihilated,  and 
die  had  scarcely  a  colony  or  settlement 
left  in  any  part  ii  the  world.  In  America 
she  had  lost  Canada ;  in  the  West  Indies 
she  had  lost  all  her  colonies,  except  St. 
Doiningo;  in  Africa  she  had  been  de- 
imved  of  her  principal  settlements ;  her 
aowcr  had  been  abridged  in  the  East 
Indies;  and  in  Europe  her  armies  had 
been  defeated.  A  change  in  the  crown 
had  in  the  meantime  tMen  place,  and 
I  of  G^eoige  III.  had  brought 


sary  in  three  months  after  to  declare  war 
against  that  power.  In  the  new  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  November  1761, 
Pitt  again  .took  his  seat  for  Bath.  He 
took  no  leading  ^rt  in  the  subsequent 
debates,  but  occasionally  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  measures  of  the  ministrv.  When, 
however,  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  in 
November  1762,  came  to  be  discussed  in 
parliament,  he  severely  criticised  them  in 
a  long  speech,  though  labouring  under  a 
very  pamflil  fit  of  the  gout,  on  which 
account  the  house  gave  him  the  unore- 
cedented  indulgence  of  a  chair.  Not 
long  after,  the  minister,  lord  Bute,  re- 
signed his  place  to  Mr.  Grenville.  On  the 
10th  of  Feb.  1763,  peace  was  concluded. 
In  August  following,  on  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Egremont,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  an  attempt  was  made  by  lord 
Bute  to  form  a  new  administration  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  interview 
took  place  between  the  latter  and  his 
majesty  on  the  occarion.  The  negotia- 
tion seemed  at  first  to  promise  success ; 
but  from  some  unknown  cause  it  was 
broken  off,  and  the  Bedford  ministry 
succeeded.  When  the  question  of  general 
K  2  •     • 
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warrants  waa  moYed  in  1764,  Pitt  spoke 
against  their  legality ;  and  during  all  the 
contests  between  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  and  the  liberty  or  the  subject  which 
agitated  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  he 
uniformly  supported  the  popular  cause. 
His  high  character  for  patriotism  pro^ 
duced  a  considerable  accession  to    his 
fortune  in   1765,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
'William  Pynsent,  of  Burton  Pynsent,  in 
Somersetshire,  who  bequeathed  him  an 
estate  of  3,000/.  per  annum.     The  dis- 
tractions in  the  public  councils  caused 
him  lu^in  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  court 
in  February  1766,  and  the  formation  of 
a  new  ministry  was  committed  to  him. 
In  this  arrangement  he  took  to  himself  the 
office  of  lord  privyseal,  and  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  with  the  title  of  viscount 
Pitt  and  earl  of  Chatham.    On  this  occa- 
sion he  waa  deserted  by  his  intimate 
associate,  lord  Temple ;  and  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  wiUi  other  men  of  great 
rank  and  mfluence,  refused  to  join  liim, 
disgusted,  it  is  thought,  by  the  tone  of 
superiority  and  haughtiness  which  he  was 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  assuming.    His 
administration,  therefore,    (so  well  de- 
scribed in  a  celebrated  passaee  by  Burke) 
was  fluctuating  and  unsteadyi  his  own 
influence  gradually  declined^  his  mind 
appeared  to  be  utterly  unfitted  for  busi- 
ness, and  on  the  15th  of  October,  1768| 
he  sent  his  friend,  lord  Camden,  to  the 
king  with  a  resignation  of  his  office ;  and 
after  his  retirement,  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber following,  he  never  held  any  public 
employment ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  desirous  of  retummg  to  office. 
He  was  now  sixty,  and  the  gout,  bv  which 
he  had  been  so  long  afflicted,  disabled  him, 
by  its  freouent  and  violent  attacks,  for  close 
and  regular  application  to  business.    The 
fire  of  ms  genius  was,  however,  by  no  means 
extinct;  and  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  time  soon  after  roused  him  to  exer- 
tions worthy  of  his  former  reputation. 
Havin^^  been  reconciled  with  lord  Temple, 
he  agam  took  a  leading  part  in  popular 
questions,  and  began  with  a  very  spirited 
attack  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commons  in  the  case 
of  the  Middlesex  election,  (Jan.  1770.) 
liord  Mansfield's  doctrine  of  libels  was 
another  subject  on  which  he  earnestly 
animadverted.    But  it  was  the  unfortu- 
nate quarrel  witb  the  American  colonies, 
commencing  in  1774,  that  called  forth  all 
his  remaining  powers.    He  made  motion 
after  mption  for  closing  the  breach  after 
it  had  been  effected ;  and  he  foretold,  with 
idmost  prophetic  accuracy,  the  final  result 
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His  anxiety  on  this  subject  woi  inex- 
pressible ;  it  drove  him  from  his  bed  is 
the  midst  of  pain  and  sickness^  mreed  him 
to  a  vehemence  beyond  that  of  his  heU 
years,  and  at  length  waa  the  immediata 
cause  of  his  dissolution.    On  the  7th  of 
April,  1778,  the  dnke  of  Richmond  having 
moved  an  address  to  his    majesty,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  inde* 
pendence  of  America  waa  insinuated,  lord 
Chatham,  who  earnestly  deprecated  such 
a  measure,  denounced  it  with  fervid  do- 
quence.  The  duke  replied.  Lord  Chatham 
attempted  to  rise  in  answer,  but  fainted 
and  fell  back  in  bis  seat    He  was  caught 
in  the  arms  of  some  lords  who  stood  next 
him,  and  was  conveyed  into  aa  adjoining 
room.  The  house  immediately  adjourned. 
From  this  state  of  exhanstioo  he  never 
recovered;  he  died  at  his  residence  at 
Hayes,  in  Kent,  on  1 1th  of  May  foUowin^, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.    His 
death  excited  general  sympathy.      Hia 
remains  were  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral,  his  debts  were  paid  by  the  nation, 
and  an  annuity  of  4,000/.  out  of  the  civil 
list   was   annexed    to    the   earldom  of 
Chatham.     Of  lord  Chatham's  literary 
productions,  no  other  except  a  short  poem 
or  two  had  appeared^  till  in  1804  lord 
OrenviUe   published   a  volume   of  hia 
Letters,  wntten  to  Thomas  Pitt,  the  son 
of  his  elder   brother,    afterwards   lord 
Camelford,  then  a  student  at  Cambridge. 
These  are  twenty-three  in  number,  and 
contain  much  excellent  advice,  dothed 
in  easy  and    familiar   language.     His 
Correspondence,  in  4  vols,  8vo,  published 
ftince,  abounds  in  matter  illustrative  both 
of  the  life  of  Chatham  and  of  the  political 
history  of  his  time.    By  his  wife,  who 
survived  till  1803,  besidea  two  dau^ters, 
he  had  three  sons. 

PITT,  (William,)  second  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Hayes,  in  Kent, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1759.  His  educa- 
tion was  conducted  at  home,  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Wilson,  afterwards  canon  df  Windsor, 
and  waa  anxiously  superintended  by  hia 
father,  who  eariy  formed  high  anticip** 
tions  of  the  figure  he  would  make  in  life. 
He  was  sent  m  1773  to  Pembroke  hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor* 
Dr.  Turner,  afterwards  dean  of  Norwich, 
and  Dr.  Frefyman  (wbo  afterwords  took 
the  name  of  Tomline,  and  became  sue* 
cessively  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Win- 
chester, and  wrote  the  life  of  his  distin- 
guished  pupil).  The  death  of  his  iather, 
when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  eoold 
not  foil  to  cast  a  cloud  oyer  his  prospects  ^ 
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but  the  foondatbn  was    laid  of  those 
oualitics  which  would  enable  him  to  clear 
me  path  to  eminence  by  hit  own  exer- 
tions.   The  l^al  professioii  was  that  in 
which  it  was  utermined  that  he  should 
make  his  entrance  into  puUic  life.   After 
leanng  the  university,  ne  visited  France^ 
and  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Rheims. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  became  a 
student  of  Lincoln's-inn ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  of  age,  in  1780,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar.     He  went  once  or  twice  on  the 
western  circuit,  and  i^ipeared  in  a  few 
causes  as  a  junior  counsel.  At  the  general 
election  of  1780  some  of  his  Cambridge 
friends  persuaded  him  to  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate  to  represent  that  university 
in  parliament ;  but  he  fonnd  his  influence 
unequal  to  a  contest.    The  reeommenda- 
tiim  of  the  duke  of  Rutland  to  Sir  James 
Lowther  (afterwards  earl  of  Lonsdale), 
however,  nrocnred  for  him  a  return  for 
the  borougn  of  Appleby,  and  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1781.    At  this  period 
an  opposition,  composed  of  some  of  the 
greatest  characters  m  the  nation,  was  in 
warm  contention    against  the   ministry 
which,  under  lord  North,  was  carrying 
on  the  diiastrous  American  war.     By 
this  party  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
regarded  as  too  great  for  the  balance  of 
the  constitution,  and  its  reduction  by 
means  of  certain  reforms  was  a  favourite 
object     For  this  purpose  Mr.  Burke,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session,  brought 
forward  his  well-known  bill  for  making 
freat  retrenchments  in  the  civil  list;  and 
It  was  in  support  of  this  measure  that 
Mr.  Pitt  debvered    his   maiden  speech 
(26th  of  February,  1781),  and  "gave  in 
this  first  essay  a  specimen  of  eloquence 
not  unworthy  the  son  of  his  immortal 
patent"    During  the  same  and  the  sub- 
sequent session  he  occasionally  rose  to 
give  his  sentiments  on  the  misconduct  of 
die  administration,  and  to  prove  that  he 
inherited  his  father's  abhorrence  of  the 
American  war,  as  well  as  his  liberal  ideas 
on  other  public  topics.    The  particular 
object  which  at  this  time  interested  his 
patriotic  feelings  was  a  reform  of  parlia« 
ment    The  necessitv  of  some  improve^ 
ment  ci  this  kind  had  strongly  impressed 
the  nation  in  general,  and  meetiuos  of 
huve  bodies  of  men  had  been  hem  in 
diiKrent  parts,  who  had  appointed  dele- 
gates to  consider  of  the  best  plans  for 
bringing  it  to  effect     In  one  of  these 
conventions,  held  in  Westminster,  Mr.  Pitt 
himself  sat  as  a  delegate.    In  pursuit  of 
his  great  object  of  pariiamentary  reform^ 
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he,  on  the  7th  of  lilay,  1782,- made  a 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  for  attaining  this  purpose  ; 
but,  thouffh  supported  by  an  eloquent 
and  forcible  speech,  it  was  rejected.  The 
death  of  the  marqub  of  Rockingham  soon 
put  a  period  to  the  administration  of 
which  tnat  nobleman  was  the  bond  of 
union ;  and  in  July  1782  Lord  Shelbume, 
havine  with  a  put  of  the  former  mem- 
bers placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new 
arrangement  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
associated  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  then  just 
completed  his  twenty-third  year,  ascluui- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer.    This  was  the 
administration  to  which  it  was  left  to  finish 
the  contest  that  had  arisen  out  of  the  at* 
tempt  to  tax  the  Americans,  by  acknow- 
ledging the  indepeudence  of  the  United 
States,  and  concluding  peace  with  Franca 
and  Spain.    It  was  assailed  upon  these 
and  various  other  grounds  by  tne  fiunoua 
coalition  formed  tetween  the  adherents 
of  the  two  immediately  preceding  minis- 
ters, as  respectively  represented  by  lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox;  and  the  issue  was» 
that  in  March  1783,  lord  Shelbume  and 
his  coUeacues  were  driven  from  office  by 
the  united  force  of  this  new  opposition, 
and  a  cabinet  was  formed,  nominally  un- 
der the  premiership  of  the  duke  of  Port* 
land,  but  in  which  the  chief  newer  waa 
actually  lodged  in  the  hands  oi  North  and 
Fox,  who  were  appointed  secretaries  of 
state.    Mr.  Pitt,  dorinff  his  short  conti- 
nuance in  office,  had  found  little  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  himself  otherwii* 
than  as  an  able  defender  of  the  measures 
of  administration,  and  a  keen  animad- 
verter  upon  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
his  antagonists.     He  retired  with  a  cha- 
racter unimpeached,    and    immediately 
resumed  his  efforts  for  promoting  the 
popular  measure  of  a  reform  in  the  ro- 
presentation.    For  this  purpose  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  three  specific  motions^ 
but  although  supported  by  Mr.  Fo^  thea 
secretary  of  state,  he  was  left  in  a  mi- 
nority. A  matter,  however,  soon  occurred, 
which  was  the  eventual  cause  not  only 
of  Mr«  Pitt's  return  to  office,  but  of  hia 
possession  of  a  degree  of  authority  with 
the  king  and  nation  which  has  rarely  been 
the  lot  of  a  minister,  and  which  he  pre- 
served, with  a  short  interruption,  to  tha 
end  of  his  life.    A  bill  for  the  regulatioii 
of  the  territorial  government  in  India 
(the  corruptions  of  which  were  notoriooa 
to  all)  was  brought  into  parliament  in 
November,  1783.    Its  leaaing  provision 
was  to  vest  the  whole  management  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  seven 
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^mmissionen  nftined  in  ihe  act,  and  of 
bourse  appointed  by  the  exitting  ministry. 
It  waa  wannly  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
account  of  its  being  a.  violation  of  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  Company.  It, 
howerer,  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  great  majority,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  Lords.  But  in  the  meantime  an 
alarm  was  rused  respecting  the  inordinate 
power  which  such  a  regulation  would  con- 
fer upon  the  ministers,  and  which  would 
render  them  almost  independent  of  the 
crown ;  and  in  a  private  audience  given 
to  lord  Temple  by  his  majesty,  this  danger 
was  represented  in  such  a  light,  that  di« 
rections  were  sent  to  all  the  noblemen 
dependent  on,  or  confidential  with,  the 
court,  to  vote  against  the  bUl ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  rejected.  The  immediate 
consequence  was  a  change  of  ministry ; 
and  in  the  new  arrangement,  18th  De- 
cember, 1783,  Mr.  Pitt  united  the  posts 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  cnan- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  thus,  in  his 
twentv-fourih  year,  assumed  the  station 
of  pnme-minister.  But  although  sup- 
ported by  the  choice  of  his  sovereign,  he 
had  a  very  poWerfid  opposition  to  en- 
counter in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
his  first  India  bill  was  rejected.  The 
extraordinary  spectacle  was  noip  pre- 
sented of  a  minister  standing  opposed  to 
the  majoritjr  of  the  nations!  representa- 
tives ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  either  he 
must  give  way,  or  parliament  be  dissolved. 
The  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  was 
very  masterly,  and  it  was  carried  out  with 
a  steadiness  and  courage  which  would 
have  been  wonderftd  in  the  most  veteran 
statesman.  He  did  not  dissolve  the  par- 
liament immediately,  but  first  su£ferea  the 
opposition  to  waste  their  strength  and 
damage  themselves  in  the  public  opinion 
to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  ever, 
by  a  long  succession  of  infuriated  and 
unavailing  attempts  to  drive  htm  from 
office;  and  then,  when,  after  a  battle 
which  lasted  three  months,  he  had  reduced 
their muority  from  between  fifty  and  sixty 
to  one,  he  sent  them  back  to  their  severtu 
constituencies  (March  1784),  to  be  one- 
half  of  them  rejected  at  a  new  general 
election.  About  160  of  them  in  fact  lost 
their  seats,  and  were  dismissed  to  private 
life,  with  littie  to  console  them  in  their 
retirement  except  the  name  they  received 
of  "Fox's  Martyrs."  Mr.  Pitt  was  re- 
turned for  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
He  continued  at  the  head  of  the  ipinistry 
which  this  great  victory  had  established 
in  power,  for  about  eighteen  years,  the 
first  ninepf  frhich  were  years  of  peaceful 
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administration;  tiie  miiitarv  results  of  the 
last  eight  years  were  on  the  whole  deci- 
dedly disastrous.  His  first  measore, 
on  taking  the  helm,  was  the  passing  6[ 
his  India  biU,  with  some  alterations.  Its 
essence  was  the  constituting  of  a  board 
of  control,  appointed  by  the  kine  out  of 
the  privy  council,  for  superintending  the 
civil  and  military  government  and  the 
revenue  concerns  of  the  Company,  whilst 
their  commercial  and  internal  affairs  were 
left  to  the  mana^ment  of  their  own  di- 
rectors. The  kmg  was  to  nominate  a 
commander-in-chidf^  and  to  possess  a 
negative  upon  all  appointments  of  the 
Company ;  and  a  new  court  of  judicature 
was  instituted  for  the  trial  of  offences 
committed  in  India.  Another  important 
plan  in  which  he  occupied  himself,  waa 
for  the  prevention  of  smuggling ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  by  what  was  termed  the 
Commutation  Act,  he  took  off  the  principal 
duties  from  tea,  and  supplied  the  deft* 
ciency  bv  a  large  addition  to  the  window- 
tax.  The  time  was  now  come  in  which 
the  consistency  of  the  minister,  with  re- 
spect to  an  object  for  which  he  had  zea- 
lously contended  when  a  private  membor 
of  parliament,  was  to  be  tried.  This  wav 
the  reform  of  tiie  representation ;  to  which 
purpose  a  member  made  a  motion  in  June 
1784,  when  Mr.  Pitt  set  it  aside  witii  the 
declaration  of  his  own  intention  of  shortly 
submitting  a  proposal  relative  to  the  same 
end.  Accordingly,  in  April  1786,  he 
introduced  a  motion,  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  a  purchase^  bv  the  public,  of 
the  rights  of  such  boroughs  as  were  be- 
come too  inconsiderable  to  exercise  pro- 
perly the  privflege  of  returning  repre- 
sentatives. This  idea  appeared  ao 
objectionable,  that  it  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority ;  and  as  the  minister  never 
again  took  up  the  subject,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  was  well  pleased  thus  to 
^t  rid  of  it.  Afterwards,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  was  taken  up  by  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  brought 
forward  at  their  instance  bv  Mr.  {ma^ 
wards  lord)  Grey,  the  proposal  found  in  Mr. 
Pitt  one  of  its  most  determined  opponents. 
To  the  exertions  that  were  now  begun  to 
be  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  he  lent  the  aid  of  his  eloquence 
and  of  his  own  vote ;  but  upon  this  quea- 
tion,  also,  he  declined  to  use  his  power 
or  influence  as  the  head  of  the  govern* 
ment.  He  took  much  the  same  course  in 
regard  to  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, and  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of 
the  Indian  government.  All  the  mea- 
sures, it  may  be  observed,  to  which  ho 
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gsre  obIt  this  kind  of  rapport^  failed  of 
ffoccets  duriiig  hit  administntion.  It  was 
as  a  minister  of  finance  that  Mr.  Pitt 
obtained  the  most  seneral  applause. 
Adopting  the  principle  of  some  able 
writers  on  political  arithmetic,  of  the  ao- 
cmnolating  powers  of  compound  interest, 
he  introduced  in  17fi6  a  bill  for  setting 
apart  an  annual  million  for  the  purchase 
of  stock,  to  form  a  sinking-fund  to  be 
applied  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
national  debt;  and  this  sum  was  to  be 
augmented  bv  the  interest  of  the  stock  so 
purchased,  whereby  its  duplicati6n  would 
be  effected  in  a  term  of  fourteen  years; 
Various  alterations  in  the  modeof.col-^ 
lectins  the  taxes,  so  as  to  obviate  frauds 
and  defalcations,  rendered  them  more 
productive,  and  came  in  aid  of  the  great 
system.  A  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
in  1787,  founded  upon  reciprocal  advan- 
tages, and  supported  upon  the  liberal 
principle,  that  neighbourmg  nations,  in- 
stead of  foes  and  rivals,  might  become 
mutual  assistants  in  the  progress  to  pro- 
sperity, displayed  the  minister's  attention 
to  the  trading  interest.  On  the  question 
of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Pitt  votea  with  the  majority  iu  favour  of 
that  measure,  though  most  of  his  ministe- 
rial colleagnes  manifestly  inclined  to  the 
other  side.  He  likewise  opposed  the  re- 
peal of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
Continental  politics,  also,  offered  a  field 
into  which  he  willingly  entered ;  and  the 
aggrandixement  of  Russia  under  the 
empress  Catharine  was  considered  by  him 
as  an  object  for  the  interference  of  the 
English  court.  He  formed  counterba- 
lancing leagues  to  her  power  in  the  north ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  retaining 
poasession  of  the  fortress  of  Ocsakof,  he 
was  near  involving  the  two  countries  in 
war;  the  manifest  unpopularity  of  such 
a  step,  however,  shook  his  resolution,  and 
he  gave  up  the  point.  He  displayed  the 
saai«  readiness  to  recur  to  arms  in  a  dis- 
pute with  Spain  respecting  the  fur  trade 
at-Nootka  Sound,  which,  however,  was 
adjusted  by  a  convention.  His  inter- 
ference to  preserve  the  newer  of  the 
Stadtholder  in  Holland,  apd  to  defeat  the 
machinations  of  the  French  in  that  coun- 
try, waa  generally  approved.  A  very 
important  occurrence  m  1788  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  display  of  the  firmness  and 
decision  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character.  This 
was  the  mental  malady  of  the  king,  which 
incapacitated  him  for  performing  the  func- 
tions of  royalty,  and  struck  the  kingdom 
with  great  consternation.  The  first  ques- 
tion brought  up  by  this  event  was,  in 
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whom  the  office  of  regent  >ras  vested  t 
The  prmce  of  Wales  being  connected  with 
the  party  in  opposition,  it  was  contended 
by  them  that  the  regency  of  course  de^ 
volved  upon  him;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Pitt  supported  the  doctrine,  that 
it  lav  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of 
the  legislature  to  fill  up  the  office  as  tliey 
should  judge  proper;  admitting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  other  person  than  the 
prince  could  be  thought  of  for  the  post. 
By  adopting  this  principle  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  the  concurrence, 
as  well  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
popular  part  of  the  constitution,  as  of  the 
king's  friends,  whose  great 'ohject  was  to 
secure  his  return  to  power  on  the  cessa-' 
tion  of  his  malady ;  and  he  was  enabled 
to  pass  a  bill  greatly  restricting  the  power 
of  the  regent,  which  the  king's  timely 
recovery  rendered  abortive.  Mr.  Pitt, 
bjr  his  conduct  on  this  emergency,  ob- 
tained in  a  high  decree  the  confidence  of 
their  majesties,  and  increased  his  popu- 
larity. His  administration  was  destined 
to  coincide  with  an  event  the  most  mo- 
mentous in  its  consequences,  perhaps,' 
that  modem  history  records ;  and  by  the 
system  of  policy  adopted  in  relation  to 
it,  his  character  as  a  statesman  will  finally 
be  judged  by  posterity.  This  was  the 
French  Revolution,  the  influence  of  which 
will  be  viewed  by  the  politician  in  a  double 
light,— as  exerted  upon  the  nation  itself^ ' 
and  upon  the  neighbouring  nations.  Its 
principles  and  progress  could  not  but  be 
watched  with  a  jealous  and  anxious  eye 
by  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  service 
of  existing  governments.  In  the  war 
which  Mr.  Pitt  declared  against  French 
principles  he  was  aided  by  all  the  great 
powers  and  authorities  of  the  nation  ;  by 
the  magistracy,  the  law,  the  church,  the 
army,  tne  mass  of  property,  hereditary 
and  commercial.  The  democratical  party, 
however,  was  numerous  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  some  other  places ;  they  were  ac-  - 
tuatedbv  a  seal  bordering  on  enthusiasm, 
and  had  adopted  a  regular  organization. 
The  views  of  the  wiser  and  more  mode- ' 
rate  extended  only  to  such  temperate 
reforms  as  had  been  already  proposed, 
particularly  that  of  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  parliament;  but  there- 
were  others  who  went  the  full  length  of 
the  French  innovators.  A  vigilant  eye, 
and  a  steady  hand,  were  obviously  neces- 
sary to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state  amid 
those  dangers ;  and  the  maimer  in  which ' 
Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occasion  exercised  the* 
almost  unlimited  power  which  he  pos- 
1,  entitled  him  to  the  lasting  grati-' 
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tude  of  bis  conntry.  But  after  the  depio* 
fition  of  Louie  XVI.  the  English  miniatry 
began  openly  to  show  a  hostile  spirit  to 
th^  goverament  of  France,  which  was 
naturally  aggravated  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch's  execution. 
The  nation  in  general  partook  of  the 
feelings  of  ihe  court  on  this  occasion ; 
and  war,  first  declared  by  the  French 
rulers,  was  entered  into  with  alacrity. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  recite  its  details. 
Great  Britain  on  the  whole  was  trium- 
phant on  her  own  element;  but  the  mat 
game  on  the  continent  went  entireijjr  in 
favour  of  France,  who  at  lensth  united 
in  a  confederacy  u;ain8t  Enffland  some 
of  the  powers  who  had  been  her  allies  at 
the  commencement  In  1799  Mr.  Pitt 
effected  the  great  and  arduous  measure  of 
uniting  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  into 
one  national  body,  with  a  common  legia- 
lature.  The  war  with  France  was  now 
become  so  hopeless  with  respect  to  any 
object  with  wnich  it  might  nave  com- 
menced, and  the  nation  was  so  wearied 
with  protracted  hostilities,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
sensible  that  he  yras  considered  through- 
out Europe  as  decidedlv  inimical  to 
pacific  counsels,  resolved  to  quit  the 
nelm.  The  immediate  reason  for  his  re- 
treat, not  publicly  avowed,  but,  it  is  said, 
alleged  to  his  friends,  was  the  -opposition 
he  found  in  the  highest  quarter  to  that 
complete  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
licsy  which  he  had  induced  them  to  ex- 
pect. He  resigned  his  post  in  February 
1 801.  The  peace  of  Amiens  soon  followed 
under  the  Addington  ministnr,  which 
Mr.  Pitt  at  first  supported.  He  after- 
wards upon  some  pomts  joined  the  oppo- 
sition, and  spoke  on  the  same  side  with 
his  old  antagonist,  Mr.  Fox.  The  new 
minister,  who  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
new the  war,  was  not  long  able  to  main- 
tain bis  CTound;  he  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  May  1804,  acain  took  his  post  at 
the  treasury,  as  the  nead  of  an  arrange- 
ment formed  of  part  of  the  ministers  then 
iR  place,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  his 
own  friends.  Coming  into  power  as  a 
war  minister,  he  everted  all  the  vigour  of 
his  character  to  render  the  arduous  con- 
test successful.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  lessons  of  experience,  he  found 
means  to  engage  the  two  great  military 
powers  of  Russia  and  Austria  in  a  new 
confederacy  against  France.  But  the 
errors  committed  by  them  in  their  plan 
of  cooperation  were  fatal  to  the  cause ; 
and  the  battle  of  Austerlitc  put  an  end 
to  the  hopes  of  a  check  to  the  now  enor- 
mous aggraudixement  of  an  empire  which 
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seemed  destined  to  sway  the  Suropaafi 
continent  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  a  state  of 
health  ill  calculated  to  meet  this  terrible 
shock.  At  an  early  ase  he  had  given 
indications  of  inheriting  his  fatlier's  gouty 
constitution,  and  it  bad  been  thought 
necessary  to  make  the  liberal  use  of  wme 
a  part  of  his  ordinary  regimen.  The 
habit  and  the  necessity,  of  course,  guned 
ffround  upon  him;  and,  with  genersl 
blamelessness  of  moral  conduct,  be  did 
not  escape  the  charge  of  convivial  intem- 
perance. This  abuse  of  strong  stimo- 
lants,  added  to  the  cares  and  exertions  of 
office  during  the  stormy  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration, brought  on  a  premature 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  parts.  A  pariia- 
mentary  attack  upon  his  intimate  asso- 
ciate, lord  Melville,  was  thought  to  have 
deeply  wounded  his  feelings;  and  the 
disastrous  termination  of  his  grand  poli- 
tical schemes  completed  his  mental  de- 
Sression.  He  fell  mto  a  state  of  extreme 
ebility,  which  carried  him  off  at  his 
residence  at  Putney,  in  Surrey,  on  the 
mominff  of  the  2da  of  January,  1806, 
before  ne  had  attained  the  age  of  for^- 
seven.  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  advantages 
of  person  or  physiognomy.  In  public,  a 
loftiness  approaching  to  arrogance  was 
his  habitual  expression,  and  he  waa  less 
formed  for  persuasion  than  command* 
His  eloouence,  the  quality  which  first 
brought  nim  into  notice,  was  more  perfect 
than  that  of  any  other  speaker  in  bis  time. 
Singularly  correct,  copious,  and  varied, 
clear,  well-arranged,  argumentative  or 
inmassioned  as  the  subject  required,  it 
left  scarcely  any  thin^  to  be  desired ;  and 
if  not  illuminated  with  thoee  flashes  of 
genius  which  were  characteristic  of  his 
father's  eloquence,  or  enriched  by  thoae 
stores  of  imagination  which  distingubhed 
that  of  Burke,  it  was  more  uniformly  just 
and  impressive  than  tiiat  of  either.  Hia 
mind  was  elevated  above  the  meanneaa 
of  avarice.  His  personal  integrity  waa 
unimpeached.  So  far  from  making  use 
of  his  opportunities  to  acquire  wealth,  ho 
died  involved  in  debts,  which  negligence 
and  the  demands  of  his  public  station^ 
rather  than  extravagance,  had  obl^ed 
him  to  contract;  for  his  tastes  were 
simple,  and  he  had  no  fondness  for 
splendour  or  parade.  Of  his  character  in 
private  life,  the  following  sketch  has  been 
given  by  one  of  bb  intimate  friends  :-— 
*<  With  a  manner  somewhat  reserved  and 
distant  in  what  might  be  termed  his  public 
department,  no  man  was  ever  better  ou** 
lifted  to  sain,  or  more  successful  in  fixmg, 
the  attachment  of  hia  fiiends,  than  Mr. 
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Pitt '  They  saw  all  the  powerful  enei|;iee 
of  bis  character  lofteDed  into  the  meet 
perfect  complacency  and  sweetness  of 
diapotition  in  the  circles  of  private  life, 
the  pleasoret  of  which  no  one  more  cheer- 
fully enjoyed  or  more  agreeably  promoted, 
when  t£e  paramount  duties  he  conceived 
himself  to  owe  to  the  public  admitted  of 
his  mixing  in  them.  That  in^gnant 
severity  with  which  he  met  and  subdued 
what  he  coneidered  unfounded  oppmition ; 
that  keenness  of  sarcasm  with  which  he 
expelled  and  withered  (as  it  might  be 
said)  the  powers  of  most  of  his  assailants 
in  debate ;  were  exchanged  in  the  society 
of  his  intimate  friends  for  a  kindness  of 
hearty  a  gentleness  of  demeanour,  and  a 
playlblneM  of  good  humour,  which  no  one 
ever  witnessed  without  interest,  or  parti* 
cipated  without  delight"  By  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  remains  were 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side 
of  his  father,  at  the  public  expense,  and 
with  becoming  funeral  pomp ;  and  the 
heart  of  every  lover  of  virtue  and  patri- 
otism must  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
empbatieal  words  which  the  herald  pro- 
nounced after  the  corpse  had  descended  to 
the  tomb— "Non  sibi,  sed  Patriae  vixit" 
By  the  same  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  debts  of  the  departed  premier 
were  discharged  by  the  puDlic 

PITTACUS,  a  wamor  and  philoso- 
pher, reckoned  among  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  was  bom  at  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos, 
about  B.c.  652.  In  b.c.  606,  in  a  war 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  Athe- 
nians, be  challenged  to  single  combat 
their  general,  Phrrnon,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  who  had  been  a  victor  in  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  vanquished  him  by 
means  of  a  concealed  net  which  he  threw 
over  the  Athenian's  head.  When  offered 
as  a  reward  for  his  valour  as  much  of  the 
land  which  he  had  recovered  from  tlie 
enemy  aM  he  chose,  he  would  acetyl  no 
more  than  he  could  measure  by  a  single 
cast  of  the  javelin,  and  of  that  he  con- 
secrated half  to  AdoUo.  He  afterwards 
(a.c.  612)  expelled  the  tyrant  Melan- 
chms  from  Mitylene ;  and  having^  liberated 
his  country,  was  nlaced  by  bis  fellow- 
citisena  at  its  head.  He  governed  with 
creai  wisdom,  and  enacted  many  useful 
Uws,  comprehended  in  600  verses.  He 
displayed  great  moderation  towards  his 
enemies,  especially  the  poet  Alcceus,  who 
had  frequently  made  him  the  subject  of 
his  satire.  After  having  held  the  reins 
of  government  for  ten  years  with  great 
reputation,  he  resigned  his  authority,  and 
ment  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
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raent  He  died  about  570  a.c.  The 
maxims  of  Pittacus  were  held  in  such 
esteem,  that  many  of  them  were  inscribed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  at  DelphL 
He  was  the  author  of  a  considerable 
number  .of  elegies^  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments are  s^ilfextant  Hu  biompher, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  has  preservea  a  short 
letter  ascribed  to  Pittacus,  and  addressed 
to  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  Many  of  his 
maxims  also  are  preserved  in  the  works 
of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch,  JSlian, 
and  others. 

PITTIS,  (Thomas,)  a  divine,  was  bom 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  became  a  com- 
moner of  Trinity  college,  Oxford  in 
1652,  whence,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
B.  A.,  he  removed  to  Lincoln  college.  On 
the  Restoration  he  was  preferred  to  the 
rectory  of  Gatcombe,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
proceeded  in  his  degreesof  B.D.  and  D.D., 
and  was  made  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains in  ordinary.  Dr,  Morley,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  afterwards  gave  him  the 
living  of  Holv  Rood,  in  Southampton, 
and  the  king  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth, 
in  Leicestershire,  which  he  exchanged  for 
that  of  St  Botolnh,  Bishopsgate,  I^ndon* 
He  also  held  tne  lectureship  of  Christ 
Church,  Newgate-street  He  died  in 
1687.  Besides  a  few  occasional  sermons, 
he  published,  A  Private  Conference  be- 
tween a  Rich  Alderman  and  a  Poor 
Country  Vicar,  &c  respecting  the  Obliga- 
tion of  Oaths ;  A  Discourse  on  Prayer ; 
and,  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Trial  of 
Spirits. 

PITTS,  (William,)  a  clever  arUst,  waa 
bom  in  London  m  1790,  and  brought  up 
by  his  father  to  his  own  business,  whicn 
was  that  of  a  chaser  in  silver.  For  what 
instraction  in  sculpture  he  ever  had  he 
was  chiefly  indebted  to  JFlaxman,  who 
employed  him  in  chasing  the  Shield  of 
Acnilles,  designed  and  modelled  by  him- 
self. Pitts  was  also  employed  on  the 
Wellington  Shield,  which  was  executed 
under  Uie  immediate  inspection  of  Stoth- 
ard.  He  likewise  executed  two  series  of 
designs  from  Viigil  and  Ossian,  only  the 
first  of  which  has  been  engraved,  being 
etcked  by  himself  in  1831.  He  destroyed 
himself  by  poison,  April  16,  1840.  His 
chief  productions  are,  The  Deluge ; 
Samson  slaying  the  Lion ;  The  Creation 
of  Eve;  Herod's  Craelty;  A  Chariot- 
race;  Tlie  Pleiades;  Shield  of  Mneoa; 
The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the  Nup- 
tials of  Peirithous,  two  bas-reliefs,  about 
eight  feet  long;  The  Brunswick  Shield; 
The  Apotheoses  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
and  Mdton;  and  another  series  of  reliefs 
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in  two  of  tlie  drawing-rooms  at  Backing- 
bam  Palace ;  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  from 
Hesiod ;  a  long  bas-relief  or  frieze  of  all 
the  English  sovereigns  from  the  Con- 
ouest;  The  Trimnph  of  Ceres;  The 
Kemble  THbute,  presented  to  Charles 
Kemble,  Esq. ;  ana  a  vase,  executed  for 
queen  Victoria,  as  a  spousal  present  bv 
her,  exquisitely  designed,  and  embel- 
lished with  groups  in  relief  signifying 
Birth,  Infancy,  Instruction,  Eoucation, 
and  Love. 

PIUS  I.  (Pope,)  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  A^uileia.  Irenasus,  Hegesippus, 
and  Eusebius  say  that  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hyginus ;  he  must  therefore 
have  commenced  his  pontificate  about  the 
year  143.  The  last-mentioned  historian 
places  his  death  in  the  year  157.  On 
the  other  hand.  Cave  seems  disposed  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Pearson  and  Dod- 
welt,  that  he  presided  over  the  see  of 
ilome  from  the  year  127  to  142;  while 
Bellarmine  and  Baronias  date  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  pontifical  dignity  in  the  year 
158.  In  the  Roman  martyrology  he  is 
said  to  have  suffered  death  for  his  religion 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  but 
the  authors  have  produced  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  from  antiquity,  and  the  title 
of  martyr  is  not  given  him  by  Irenseus. 
Two  Letters  to  Justus  of  Vienne,  which 
were  formerly  attributed  to  Pius,  may  be 
seen  in  tlie  second  volume  of  the  Ortho- 
doxogr.,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
Bibl.  Patr. ;  but  they  are  manifestly 
supposititious.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Anicetus. 

PIUS  II.  (Pope,)  whose  original  name 
was  JEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  Sienna,  in  Tuscany,  and  was 
born  in  1405  at  the  small  town  of  Cor- 
signano,  in  the  diocese  of  Sienna.  In 
1428  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Sienna,  where  he  was  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  his  relations,  his  father's 
narrow  circumstances  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  give  his  son  a  learned 
education.  He  applied  himself  with  ardour 
to  the  study  of  the  belles-lettres,  making 
himself  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
writines  of  the  poets  and  orators;  and 
while  ne  continued  at  the  university  he 
published  several  poems,  some  in  Latin 
and  some  in  Italian,  which  were  received 
with  great  applause.  Afterwards  he  dill" 
gently  studiea  the  civil  law.  In  the  year 
1431,  his  learning  and  accomplishments 
recommended  him  to  cardinal  Capranica, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  council  of 
Basle,  in  the  capacity  of  secretaty.  This 
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scene  was  admirably 
and  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
fathers  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  espoused 
their  cause  against  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
the  many  learned  speeches  which  he 
made  to  prove  the  superiority  of  general 
councils  over  the  bishops  of  Rome.  He 
was  therefore  made  secretary  to  the 
council,  clerk  of  the  ceremonies,  abbre- 
viator  of  the  letters,  and  one  of  the  col- 
laters  to  benefices.  He  likewise  wrote, 
Commentarius  de  Gestis  BasiL  Conciliiy 
a  very  important  work.  He  was  also 
employed  by  the  council  on  missions  of 
importance  to  Trent,  Constance,  Frank- 
fort, Suabia,  Strasburg,  Savoy,  and  the 
Grisons;  and,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  his  services,  he  was  presented  to  the 
pTovostship  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
St  Lawrence  at  Milan.  About  1437, 
when  an  open  schism  had  taken  place 
between  Eugenius  and  the  fathers  at  Basle, 
and  the  pope  thundered  his  anathemas 
and  excommunications  aglftnst  them, 
while  through  fear  some  of  the  members 
privately  withdrew,  and  others  openly 
deserted  their  posts,  ^neas  continued 
steady  In  his  adherence  to  the  council, 
and  by  his  example  as  well  as  advice 
prevented  the  defection  of  some  wavering 
minds.  On  account  of  the  firmness  which 
he  displayed,  and  his  long-tried  capacity 
for  business,  when  the  council  passed 
sentence  of  deposition  against  Eugenius, 
in  1439,  and  elected  Amadeus,  duke  of 
Savoy,  in  his  room,  iEneas  was  made 
secretary  to  the  latter.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  was  sent  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Felix  V.  at  the  court  of  the  new  em- 
peror, Frederic  III. ;  where  he  rendered 
himself  so  acceptable  to  that  prince,  that 
he  "honoured  him  with  the  title  of  poet- 
laureate,  and  admitted  him  into  the 
number  of  his  friends.  In  1442  iEneas 
was  prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor  to 
resign  the  posts  which  he  held  at  Basle, 
and  to  enter  into  his  service ;  on  which 
occasion  he  was  made  prothonotary  or 
secretary  of  the  empire,  and  distinguished 
with  the  dignity  of  senator.  When,  there- 
fore, the  emperor  embraced  a  neutrality 
between  the  council  of  Basle  and  Euge- 
nius, Maea»,  notwithstanding  the  decided 
and  very  active  part  which  he  had  lately 
taken  among  the  fathers,  followed  his 
master's  example.  Afterwards,  when  the 
emperor  seemed  inclined  to  the  cause  of 
Eugenius,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
council  and  Felix,  iEneas  conformed  to 
his  disposition,  and  represented  his  person 
in  a  diet  at  Ratisbon,  where  the  means - 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  schimn  in  the 
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(horeii  were  taken  Into  eontidentioa. 
At  lensth,  in  the  year  144d,  or  the  begin- 
ning or  1447,  he  was  sent  by  Frederic  to 
Rome  to  negotiate   the   submission  of 
Germany  to  £ueenitts ;  of  whieh  oppor- 
tunity he  availedhimself  to  condemn  his 
past  conduct,  and  to  entreat  the  fomTe- 
ness  and  favour  of  his  holiness.    With 
this  request  Eugenins  readfly  complied, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  bestow  any  sub- 
stantial mark  of  his  regard  on  the  im- 
perial enyov.  By  his  successor,  however, 
Nicholas  v.,  in  whose  fkvour  Feh'x  V. 
abdicated,'  JEneta  was  preferred  to  the 
vacant  see  of  Trieste,  in  Istria ;  and  upon 
his  return  to  Gennanv  with  the  episcopal 
character,  he  was  made  one  of  the  council 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  management 
of  the  most  important  concerns  of  the 
empire.     Four  years  afterwards  he  was 
translated  to  the  vacant  see  of  Sienna. 
hi   1451    he  accompanied    Frederic  to 
Rome,  when  he  went  thither  to  be  crowned 
by  the  pope ;  and  when  he  returned  to 
Germany,  j£neas  was  invested  with  the 
Inantine  jpower  over  Bohemia,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions.   About 
1456,  being  sent  by  the  emperor  into 
Italy,   in   order  to  consult  with  Calliz- 
tns  III.  and  other  princes,  on  the  subject 
of  opposing  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Turks,  the  pontiff  pro- 
moted him  to  the  dignity  of  cardmal. 
Upon  the  death  of  Callixtus  in  1458,  the 
suniBges  of  the  conclave  were  unanimous 
in   favour  of  cardinal  Piccolomini,  who 
at  his  coronation  assumed  the  name  of 
Pius  II.    On  the  exaltation  of  Pius  to 
the  pontifical  throne,  high  expectations 
were  entertained  of  the  benefits  which 
would  result  to  the  Church,  founded  on 
his  learning,  and  on  the  writings  which  he 
had  published  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Biasle,  displaving  the  enormous  cor- 
ruptions whicn  had  been  introduced  into 
it^  and  urging  the  necessity  of  a  reforma- 
tion in  its  head  and  members ;  but  they 
were  sadly  disappointed  in  the  sequel. 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment was  an  attempt  to  unite  the  Chris- 
tian princes  against  the  Turks ;  but  the 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground.    In  1460  Pius 
gave  a  scandalous  proof  of  his  fickleness 
and  inconstancv,  or  rather  of  hu  bad 
faith,  by  publishing  a  bull,  condemning 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  formerly  for 
many  years  vigorously  defended,— of  the 
superiority  of  a  general  council  to  the 
pope,— and  forbidding  all  appeals  to  such 
a  council  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Consbtent  with  this  proceeding  was  his 
attempt  to  obtain  from  Chailes  VII.  of 
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France  the  revocation  of  tlie  Pragmatic 
Sanetiooy  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an 
edict  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour 
and  digni^  of  the  apostdic  sec    This 
edict  had  been  drawn  up  by  Charles,  in 
the  year  1438,  with  the  consent  of  the 
most  eminent  prelates  and  grandees  of 
the  nation,  and  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  deliver  the  French  cleigy 
from  the  vexations  which  thev  suffered 
from  the  encroachments  of  tne  popes, 
ever  since  the  latter   had    fixed  tneir 
residence  at  A  vignon.    It  had  been  drawn 
up  in  concert  with  the  fathers  of  the 
council  at  Basle,  and  the  articles  which 
it  contained  were  taken  from  the  decrees 
of  that  council.    It  might  therefore  have 
been  expected,  particularly  after  what  had 
taken  place  in  relation  to  the  interests  of 
the  French  in  Italy,  that  Pius's  applica^ 
tion  to  Charles  should  prove  unsuccessful. 
Accordingly,  the  only  answer  which  he 
received  from  that  prince  was,  that  the 
edict  conristed  of  the  very  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Bssle  which  Plus  himself  had 
approved,  had  penned,  and  perhaps  sug- 
gested when  secretary  to  that  assembly, 
and  that  it  had  been  received  with  one 
consent,  and  observed  for  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years  by  the  whole  French 
nation.    The  death  of  Charles,  iiowerer, 
happening  soon  afterwards,  Pius  renewed 
his  application  to  his  successor,  Louis  XL, 
and,  m  the  year  1461,  either  soothed  or 
friglktened  him  into  a  consent  to  abolish 
that  edict  by  a  solemn  declaration,  for 
which  he  and  his  successors  received  the 
title  of  Most  Christian.    But  though  the 
king  thus  degraded  himself,  his  council, 
to  a  man,  were  for  resisting  the  pope's 
demand;  and  the  full  execution  of  the 
king's  declaration  was  prevented  by  the 
noble  stand  made  by  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  the  parliament,  in  favour  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.      During   the 
years  1462  and  1463,  Pius  was  wholly 
employed  in   endeavours    to  unite  the 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turks,  who ' 
had  already  made  themselves  masters  of 
almost  all  Greece;  and  many  eloquent 
letters  still  remain,  which  were  written 
by  him  to  the  different  kings  and  states 
of  Christendom  with  that  design.    Find- 
ing, at  length,  that  all  his  efforts  proved 
unsuccessful,  he .  ordered  a  fleet  to  be 
equipped  at  Ancona,  avowing  his  deter- 
mination to  embark  on  board  it  in  person, 
and  flattering  himself  that  his  example 
of  venturing,  notwithstanding  his  a^e  and 
infirmities,  to  face  the  dangers  and  mcon-  . 
veniences  of  war,  for  their  safety,  would 
make  the  Christian  ^rmces  ashamed  of. 
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retnuning  quiet  and  inactiTe  at  home. 
While  he  was  husiljr  employed  in  making 
preparations  for  hu  expedition,  he  feU 
sick,  and  was  advised  by  his  physicians 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Sienna,  for  the  benefit 
of  nis  native  air.  Before  he  left  Rome 
he  exhibited  to  the  world  what  Mosbeim, 
in  terms  not  too  severe,  calls  a  most 
egregious  instance  of  impudence  and  per> 
iidy,  bv  publishing  a  solemn  retractation 
of  all  that  he  had  written  in  favour  of  the 
council  of  Basle,  and  declaring,  without 
either  shame  or  hesitation;  that,  a8.£nea8 
Sylvius,  he  was  a  damnable  heretic;  but 
as  Pius  II.  he  was  an  orthodox  ponti£ 
After  a  short  stay  at  Sienna,  he  returned 
to  Rome;  and  being  there  informed  that 
the  Turks  were  upon  the  point  of  laying 
siege  to  Ragusa,  m  Dalmatia,  he  set  out 
wimout  delay  for  Ancona,  though  so 
much  indisposed  as  to  be  obliged  to  travel 
in  a  litter.  By  the  fatigue  of  this  journey 
his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  a  con- 
tinual fever,  with  which  he  had  been  long 
afflicted,  was  increased  to  such  a  height, 
tliat  it  carried  him  off  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1464,  when  he  was  about  fifty- 
nine  years  of  age.  Had  he  lived  a  few 
days  longer  he  would  have  completed  the 
sixth  year  of  his  pontificate.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Paul  II.  Platina  has 
honoured  his  memory  with  a  long  pane- 
gyric, in  which  he  represents  him  as 
endowed,  to  the  highest  degree,  with  every 
virtue  becoming  a  great  prince  and  a 
great  pope.  He  certainly  was  distin- 
fi;uished  by  many  virtues ;  but  his  shame- 
less conduct  in  renouncing  the  ffenerous 
principles  which  he  had  avowed  before 
nis  advancement  to  the  pontificate,  and 
his  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  theni 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  administra- 
tion, tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  good 
qualities,  and  impressed  an  indelible  stain 
upon  his  character.  No  man  ever  laboured 
more  than  ^neas  Sylvius  to  restrain  the 
power  of  the  pope  within  the  boundary  of 
the  canons,  and  no  pope  ever  strove  more 
than  pope  Pius  IL  to  extend  that  power 
beyond  all  bounds,  in  opposition  to  the 
canons  as  well  as  to  reason.  The  majesty 
of  his  see  he  xealously  studied  to  enhance; 
and  he  spared  neither  kings,  dukes,  nor 
people,  when  they  invaded  the  rights 
of  tne  church  or  clergy,  but  prosecuted 
them  with  war,  censures,  interdicts,  and 
anathemas,  till  they  gave  the  satisfaction 
which  he  required.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  generous  encourager  of  learning 
and  learned  men,  and  a  warm  friend  to 
the  poor.  '  He  wrote  elegantly  in  Latin, 
and  left  behind  bun  various  works,  most 
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of  which  were  composed  by  him  before 
his  elevation  to  the  popedom;  among 
these  are,  Comment  de  Gestis  Concilii 
Basiliensis,  Lib.  II.,  already  mentioned ; 
De  Origine  et  Auctoritate  Romani  Im- 
perii ad  Fridericum  III.  Imperatorem, 
Liber  Unus;  Historia  Rerum  Friderici 
HI. ;  De  Itinere,  Nuptiis,  et  Coronatione 
Friderici  III.  Commentariolus ;  De  his, 
qui  Friderico  III.  Imperante,  in  Ger- 
maniam,  et  per  totam  Europam  memora- 
biliter  gesta  sunt,  usque  ad  annum  1458, 
Commentarius;  Coflmographia,  vel  de 
Mundo  Universe  Historiarum,  Liber  I.  (a 
second  book  treats  especially  of  Eunqpe 
and  its  contemporary  history);  In  An- 
tonii  PanormitsB  de  Dictis  et  Factis  Al- 
phonsi  Arragonum  Regis  libros  quatuor, 
Commentaria;  Epitome  supra  Decades 
Elavil  Blondi  Forliviensis,  ab  Inclinatione 
Imperii  usque  ad  tempera  Johannie 
XXIIL  Pont.  Max.  in  10  books;  ma- 
teria Gothica,  published  first  at  Leipsie 
in  1730;  A  Treatise  on  the  Education 
of  Children,  with  Rules  of  Grammar  and 
Rhetoric ;  numerous  Epistles,  which  con* 
tain  much  varied  information.  A  coU 
lection  of  his  works  was  publi^ed  at 
Basle— ^nese  Sylvii  Piccolomini  Senensia 
Opera  quae  extant,  fol.  1551;  but  tliia 
eaition  dees  not  include  all.  Domenico 
de  Rossetti  has  published  a  catale^e  of 
all  his  works  and  their  various  editions, 
and  also  of  his  biographers  and  commen- 
tators— Serie  di  l&lizioni  delle  Opere  di 
Pio  II.,  o  da  lui  intitolate,  Trieste,  1830. 
Biographies  of  Pius  II.  by  Platina  and 
Campanus  are  annexed  to  the  Basle  edi- 
tion of  his  works ;  but  a  much  more  ample 
biographv  is  found  in  the  Commentariea 
published  at  Frankfort,  1614,  under  the 
name  of  John  GobeUinus,  his  secretary, 
but  which  are  known  to  have  been  written 
by  himself,  or  under  his  dictation — Pii  II. 
Pont.  Max.  Commentarii  Rerum  Me- 
morabilium  quae  Temporlbus  suis  cen- 
tigerunt,  Libr.  XII.,  with  a  continuation 
by  Giacome  Piccolomini^  cardinal  of 
Paria. 

PIUS  III.  (Pope,)  whose  original  name 
was  Antonio  Todeschini,  was  bom  at 
Sienna  in  1429.  As  he  was  nephew  on 
the  maternal  side  to  Pius  II.,  that  pontifiT 
permitted  him  to  take  the  name  of  Pic- 
colomini, and  to  bear  the  arms  of  that 
family.  When  he  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  Pius  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  and  soon  afterwarda 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Sienna.  He 
was  employed  in  several  legations  by 
popes  Paul  II.,  Innocent  VIII.,  and  Alex- 
ander Vlf  which  last-mentioned  pontiiT 
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he  niceeeded  in  1503 ;  bat  he  died  him* 
lelf  in  lea  than  a  month  after  his  election. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Julius  II. 

PIUS  IV.  (Pope,)  whose  fonner  name 
was  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici,  or  Medi- 
chino,  of  Milan  (not  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine fitmily  of  Medici),  sncceeded  Paul 
IV.  in  1559.  He  began  his  nontificBte 
with  granting  a  general  pardon  to  all 
who  &d  been  concerned  in  the  riotous 

Sroceedings  which  took  place  at  Rome 
uring  the  last  days  of  his  predecessor ; 
and  he  then  took  measures  for  bringing 
to  justice  the  persons  whose  oppressive 
enormities  had  provoked  them  to  their 
irregular  conduct  Accordingly  the  Ca- 
raffiw  were  arrested,  tried,  and  found 
guflty  of  crimes  for  which  they  were  con- 
demned to  forfeit  their  lives  u  well  as 
thdr  ill-acquired  wealth.  In  pursuance 
of  this  sentence  the  cardinal  was  stranded, 
and  hia  two  brothers,  the  duke  of  Pag- 
liano,  and  marquis  of  Montebello,  were 
beheaded,  with  several  of  their  accom- 
plices. After  many  delays  a  bull  of  con- 
vocation, summoning  a  council  to  meet  at 
IVenty  was  published  in  the  consbtorjr  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1560,  and  inUmar 
tion  of  it  was  sent  to  all  the  Christian 
princes.  This  bull  was  drawn  up  in 
such  equivocal  ezjireasions,  as  might  be 
interpreted  to  signify  either  a  new  council, 
or  a  oontinuatioa  of  the  fonner  one  at  the 
same  place,  which  had  been  suspended 
on  the  advance  of  the  elector  of  Saxony's 
army  towards  Innspruck,  in  1552.  The 
emperor,  the  French  king,  Philip,  and 
the  other  Roman  Catholic  princes,  re- 
ceived the  bull,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
ecclesiastics  in  their  dominions  to  repair 
to  T^nt  at  the  time  appointed.  An  in- 
vitation to  attend  at  Trent  was  also  sent 
to  the  several  Protestant  powers;  but 
they  all  resolved  to  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  a  council  which  was  called  by  one 
whoae  authority  ihey  could  not  acknow- 
ledge, and  in  which  onlv  those  were 
to  nave  decisive  votes,  who  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  pope  and  the  see  of 
Rome.  The  council  opened  in  January 
1562,  and  soon  justifial  the  propriety  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Protestants. 
In  tlie  very  first  decree  of  the  first 
session,  before  manv  of  the  prelates  had 
arrived,  the  papal  legates,  wno  presided 
in  Uiis  assembly,  procured  it  to  be  enacted 
that  they  only  should  propose  the  several 
questions  to  be  discussea ;.  and  b^  this 
means  they  effectually  provided  agamst  all 
attempts  to  correct  any  of  the  numberless 
abuses  in  tbe  court  of  Rome,  for  the 
remedying  of  which  the  meeting  of  the 
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oouncil  had  been  desired.  Against  this 
decree  Philip  and  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  princes  strongly  remonstrated, 
and  used  all  their  interest  with  the  pope^ 
and  also  in  the  council,  in  order  to  obtain 
its  raped.  Their  efforts,  however,  were 
entirely  ineffectnaL  Notwithstanding  this 
decree,  several  prelates  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  council  to  establish  certain 
points,  such  as  the  dirine  institution  and 
the  residence  of  bishops,  which  would 
have  struck  deep  at  the  root  of  the  papal 
power.  These  attempts  to  abrii^e  nis 
authority  occasioned  the  pope  perpetual 
anxiety;  and  he  sometimes  thought  of 
suddenly  dissolrin^  an  assembly,  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  which 
the  decree  prescribed.  At  length  Pius, 
grown  impatient  under  the  perpetual 
attention  and  expense  which  the  council 
required  from  him,  directed  his  legates 
to  bring  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  con- 
clusion. In  conformity  with  his  instruc- 
tions, they  terminated  it  with  the  most 
indecentpredpitation  towards  the  end  of, 
1563.  When  information  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  council  was  brought  to  Pius,  he 
received  it  witii  great  joy,  and  ordained 
a  solemn  thaoksgivtng  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  published  his  bull 
of  confirmation,  requiring  all  prelates 
and  princes  to  receive  and  enforce  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  prohibit- 
ing all  persons  from  writing  any  ex- 
plication of  them,  and  commanding  the 
Catholics  every  where  to  have  recourse, 
in  all  dubious  cases,  to  the  apostolic  see. 
He  died  in  December  1565,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Pius  V.  He  raised  to  the 
purple  his  nephew,  Carlo  Borromeo,  who 
afterwards  became  celebrated  as  arch- 
bishop of  Milan. 

PIUS  V.  (Pope,)  whose  original  name 
was  MicHBLB  UHiiLsai,  was  descended 
from  an  obscure  family,  and  bom  at 
Bosco,  a  small  town  near  Alessandria, 
in  Piedmont,  in  1504.  When  he  was 
fourteen  years"  of  age  he  embraced  the 
monastic  life  in  a  Dominican  convent  at 
Voghera,  where  he  distinguished  hhnself 
.  by  the  strictness  of  his  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  the  order,  and  acquired  a  high 
character  for  piety  and  virtue.  He  was 
ordained  priest  at  Genoa,  and  became  a 
very  celebrated  preacher,  being  master  of 
a  most  powerful  and  persuasive  eloquence. 
Afterwards  he  was  elected  prior  of  the 
convent  of  Vigevani,  and  nominated  in- 
quisitor by  cardinal  Carafia,  commissary- 
general  of  the  Holy  Office,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  strong  attachment  to  him.  After 
that  cardinal  was  elevated  to  the  papal 
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tbrone,  tuid«r  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  he 
inade  Ghisleri  bishop  of  Sutri,  and  in 
1557  promoted  him  to  the  purple,  by  the 
title  of  cardinal  de  iancta.Sabiaa^  and 
also  appointed  him  to  the  post  of  com- 
missarv-general  to  the  Inquisition.  This 
office  be  exercised  with  so  much  severity 
in  the  Milanese  and  Lombardy^  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  those  countries ;  and 
bis  zeal  was  afterwards  checked  by  the 
government,  when  he  attempted  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  mquisitor  at 
Venice.  In  1560  Pius  IV.  translated 
him  to  the  see  of  Mondovi ;  and  upon 
the  death  of  that  pontiff  in  1566,  by  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  the  conclave  he 
was  elected  his  successor.  In  pursuance 
of  his  determination  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
Pius  gaye  directions  for  strictly  observing 
that  which  enjoined  residence  on  the 
clersy,  and  commanded  that  no  persons 
should  be  admitted  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices who  would  not  reside.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  introducing  a  partial  reforma- 
tion amonc' the  ecclesiastics  and  the  com- 
munity at  Kome,  he  displayed  his  bigotry 
against  the  Protestants,  and  those  who 
were  suspected  of  favouring  their  opi- 
nions, by  persecuting  them  with  the  same 
merciless  severity  which  had  rendered 
him  odious  in  his  former  character  of  in- 
ouisitor.  He  enforced  the  authority  of 
the  Inquisition  over  all  Italy.  There  were 
sit  that  time  in  several  towns,  especially 
in  Tuscany,  some  scholars  and  other  men 
ctf  leamine  who  advocated  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  Some  ladies  also  of 
high  rank,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
learning,  such  as  Vittoria  Colonna,  Giulia 
Gonzaga,  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Em- 
manuel Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  were 
suspectedofasimilarbias.  Pius  demanded 
of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  the  person  of 
Camesecchi,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  who 
made  a  public  profession  of  opinions  con- 
sidered as  heretical ;  being  given  up  to 
the  Inquisition,  he  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome.  The  same  happened  to  Palearius, 
Bartocci,  and  Giulio  Zanetti ;  the  last, 
who  was  at  Padua,  being  given  up  to  the 
pope  by  the  Venetian  senate,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Fano  and  a  sub- 
ject of  the  papal  state.  Numerous  in- 
formers were  kept  by  the  Inquisition  in 
every  town  of  Italy;  and  sucn  wto  the 
terror  produced  by  these  severities,  that  the 
university  of  Pisa  became  almost  deserted, 
both  by  tetichers  and  students.  The  pppe 
also  enforced  the  strict  observance  of  the 
(ndex  of  forbidden  books,  and  enacted 
severe  penalties  against  those  who  printed, 
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or  introduced  or  kept,  such  books.  The 
printing-presses  of  Italy,  those  of  the  Giunti 
of  Florence,  and  others,  declined  greatly 
in  consequence,  and  many  printers  emi- 
grated to  Switzerland  or  Germany.  Not 
satisfied  with  his  endeavours  to  extirpate 
the  Reformed  opinions  out  of  Italy,  in  1568 
he  encouraged  Charles  IX.  of  France  to 
make  war  upon  his  Protestant  subjects, 
sending  a  large  body  of  troops  to  join  the 
royal  army.  In  the  same  year  he  issued 
his  famous  bull.  In  Ccena  Dammiy  which 
it  was  usual  to  publish  at  Rome  on  Mann- 
day  Thursday  every  year,  till  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  Clement  XlV.  By  this  bull 
anathemas  were  pronounced  against  such, 
persons  as  shoula  appeal  to  seneral  coun- 
cils from  the  decrees  of  we  popes,  or 
show  any  favour  to  such  appellants ;  against 
all  universities  which  should  teach  the 
superiority  of  general  councils  to  the 
popes ;  and  against  those  princes  who 
should  impose  restraints  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical junsdiction,  or  exact  contributions 
from  the  clergy.  In  1569  Pius  conferred 
the  title  of  srand-duke  of  Tuscany  upon 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  who 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the 
crown  at  the  hands  of  his  holiness.  In 
the  same  year  Pius  thundered  out  a  bull 
of  excommunication  afauist  Elisabeth, 
queen  of  England,  by  which  he  pretended 
to  absolve  her  subjects  from  thdr  aUen-^ 
ance  to  her,  and  anathematized  all  mo 
should  from  that  time  acknowledge  or 
obey  her.  In  1571  circumstances  arose 
which  directed  the  zeal  of  Pius  against 
the  common  enemy  of  the  Christian  name, 
Selim,  the  Turkish  sultan,  who,  in  the 
time  of  peace,  and  in  violation  of  a  solemn 
treaty,  had  invaded  ihe  island  of  Cyprus. 
Unable  to  arrest  his  progress,  the  Vene- 
tians, to  whom  the  iuand  belonged, 
strongly  solicited  Pius  to  employ  his  in- 
fluence in  procuring  assistance  for  them 
from  the  Christian  princes.  With  their 
request  the  pontiff  readily  complied ;  bat 
of  all  the  ffreat  European  princes,  be  suc- 
ceeded only  in  his  application  to  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  who,  from  the  situation  of 
his  dommions,  and  the  enmity  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  him  and  the  Turk- 
ish sultans,  had  no  less  reason  to  dread 
the  increase  of  the  Ottoman  power,  than 
either  the  pope  or  the  Venetians.  He, 
therefore,  without  hesitation,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  pope  and  the  re- 
public, bv  which  he  bound  himself  to  pay 
one  half  of  the  expense  of  a  powerful 
armament  which  it  was  jud^  necessary 
to  emoloy,  while  the  Venetians  engaged 
to  defray  three-fourths  of  the  other  halff 
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.  and  ihe  pope  the  remainder.  The  preptr 
ratiena  of  the  combined  powera  were  car- 
ried on  with  auch  oelenty  and  despatch, 
thai  about  the  middle  of  September  a 
fleet  waa  ready  to  tail  from  Meiaina,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fiftv  snips  of  war»  besides  other  Tessels, 
and  carrying,  if  we  may  believe  the  con- 
temporary historians,  nearly  50,000  men. 
The  command  of  this  mignty  armament 
waa  given  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  whom 
the  pope,  indulging  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  with  regani  to  the  issue  of  the  war, 
exhorted  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
of  ena;aging  with  the  enemy,  assuring 
him  that  he  would  obtain  a  complete  vio- 
toiy.  He  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a 
eonaeerated  standard,  and  a  number  of 
iwrleaiasfira  to  officiate  in  sacred  things 
on  board  the  ships ;  and  he  ordered  a  fast 
and  jubilee  to  be  proclaimed,  with  an  ab- 
aolntioD  from  their  sins  to  all  who  should 
acquit  themselves  with  honour  against 
the  infidels.  A  memorable  victory  was 
soon  afterwards  (September  1571)  ob- 
tained by  this  fleet  over  that  of  the  Turks, 
near  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  the  intelligence 
of  which  spread  universal  jov  throughout 
all  Christum  Europe.  When  it  was 
brought  to  the  pope,  he  cried  out,  in  the 
words  of  sacred  writ,  "  There  was  a  man 
sent  frt>m  God,  whose  name  was  John." 
Pius  caused  Mareantonio  Colonna,  com- 
mander of  the  Papal  ^allevs,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  to 
make  nis  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome 
on  horseback,  preceded  by  the  Turkish 
captives  and  spoils,  and  accompanied  by 
the  magistrates,  noblemen,  ana  heads  of 
trades  of  the  city  of  Rome.  He  ascended 
the  Capitol,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  the  pope,  who  received  him  with 
great  honour.  The  whole  scene  was  like 
a  renewal  of  the  ancient  Roman  triumphs* 
Pius  waa  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  the 
stone  on  the  1st  May,  1572,  when  he  waa 
about  the  age  of  sixty-eigb^  after  a  pon- 
tificate of  six  years  and  between  three 
and  four  montlu.  When  compared  with 
his  predecessors,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
temperance of  his  seal  for  the  Romish 
faith,  and  his  unjustifiable  endeavours 
to  exalt  the  dignity,  and  extend  the 
privileges  and  authority,  of  the  papal 
see,  hu  name  appears  with  bonouraole 
distinction  on  tne  list  of  popes.  His 
laudable  effi>rts  to  promote  a  reformatiott 
of  manners  at  Rome,  and  to  compel  the 
clergy  to  the  regular  discharge  of  their 
duties,  have  been  already  noticed*  He 
waa  also  a  lover  and  pa^n  of  learning 
fttd  of  learned  men.  In  his  private  h& 
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he  was  irreproachable.  He  was  beatified 
by  Clement  VIII.,  end  canonized  in  1713 
by  Clement  XL  A  volume  of  his  Letters 
was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1640,  under 
the  title  of,  Apostolicarum  Pii  Quinti  Pon- 
tificis  mazinn  Epistolarum,  Lib.  V.  in  4to. 
He  waa  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII. 

PIUS  VI.  (Pope,)  originally  known  by 
the  name  of  Giovanni  Ahoilo  BaiscHi, 
was  descended  from  a  noUe,  but  reduced 
family,  and  bom  at  Cesena  in  1717.  He 
received  the  most  liberal  education,  and 
his  abilities  recommended  him  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  cardinal  Rnflb,  who  appointed 
him  to  the  post  of  Uditore.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  cardinal,  Braschi  was  pro- 
moted to  a  canon  ry  of  St.  Peter's ;  and 
he  afterwards  recommended  himself  to 
the  esteem  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  episcopal  dignity,  and 
made  him  treasurer  of  the  apostolical 
chamber.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  more  generally  known  by  his 
iamilv  name  of  Ganoanxlli,  Braschi  was 
raised  to  the  purple ;  and  after  the  death 
ef  that  pontiff  he  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor, on  the  15th  of  February,  1775,  and 
was  proclaimed  pope  under  the  tide  of 
Pius  VI.  He  derived  real  honour  from 
the  works  of  magnificence  or  utility  on 
which  he  expended  the  revenues  of  his 
see.  He  augmented  and  completed  the 
noble  Clementine  museum  in  the  Vatican, 
founded  bv  his  predecessor,  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  monuments,  vases,  statues, 
medals,  and  other  remains  of  antiquitv, 
which  were  procured  by  excavations  m 
the  estates  of  the  Church,  or  other  means* 
The  engravings  and  descriptions  of  the 
treasures  in  this  collection  were  after- 
wards published,  and  formed  six  volumes 
in  folio,  under  the  title  of,  Museo  Pio  Cle- 
mentine. Pius  projected  the  design,  and 
by  degrees  .finisned  the  erection,  of  the 
present  majestic  vestry  of  St  Peter's.  He 
built  a  church  and  established  a  library 
in  the  abbey  of  Subiaco.  For  the  relief 
of  tbe  sick  and  indigent  he  founded  hos- 
pitab.  He  also  showed  his  regard  for  the 
interests  of  commerce,  by  repairing  the 
port  of  Ancona,  and  erecting  the  beauti- 
ful light-bouse,  which  is  at  once  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  and  of  the  highest  utility 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 
But  the  greatest  economical  undertaking 
of  Pius's  administration  was  the  draining 
of  the  Pontine  maxahes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  engineer  Rapini ;  and  if  he 
did  not  completely  succeed  in  effecting  it, 
he  is  Dot  the  less  entitled  to  praise  for  the 
grandeur  and  utility  of  his  design.  The 
marihes  extended  upwards  of  forty  miles 
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in  every  direction,  occupying  ilie  n^hofe 
▼alley  from  the  Appenninei  to  the  lea, 
commencing  at  the  port  of  Astura, 
covering  the  coast  of  Terracina,  and 
reaching  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  To 
.fit  this  vast  space  for  the  puriM>ses  of 
agriculture,  and  by  so  doing  to  purify  the 
aur  from  the  pestilential  vapours  arising 
from  it  in  its  marshy  state,  oad  been  an 
object  which  employed  the  iabotirs  of  the 
censor  Appius  Claudius,  who  carried 
through  it  the  famous  way  which  bears 
his  name.  Augustus  also,  and  others  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  popes,  had  directed  their  attention 
to  the  same  design ;  and  though  all  their 
projects  had  been  baifled,  Pius  VI.  was 
not  discouraged  from  attempting  the  ar- 
duous work.  To  accomplish  it  he  employed 
the  best  engineers  in  Rome,  and  went 
regularly  every  year  to  inspect  in  person 
the  progress  which  they  made.  He  caused 
immense  canals  to  be  dug,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  water  from  the  marshes; 
and  by  this  means  rendered  considerable 
tracts  of  land  fit  for  husbandry.  He  also 
eonstructed  on  the  side  of  these  canals  s 
laree  and  beautiful  road,  nearly  forty 
miles  in  length,  ornamented  with  four 
rows  of  poplars,  and  interspersed  with 
houses  of  accommodation;  and  at  its 
terminaUon  he  built  a  large  and  elegant 
pdace,  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  Roman 
state,  out  of  the  metropolis.  Excepting 
his  difierence  with  the  court  of  Naples, 
Pius  spent  the  first  six  years  of  his  non- 
tificate  in  the  most  perfect  tranquiUity, 
boih  at  home  and  abroad,  occupied  in 
regulatine  the  internal  government  of  his 
state,  and  in  carrying  on  the  undertakinga 
which  have  been  mentioned.  But  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  empress,  queen 
Maria  Theresa,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1780,  he  began  to  meet  with  events 
which  created  to  him  the  most  painful 
mortification,  and  by  degrees  reduced 
bis  power  and  authority  to  the  lowest 
level.  That  princess  was  most  religiously 
devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  while 
she  lived  maintained  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions in  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  in  a  strict  obedience 
to  the  holy  see*  But  no  sooner  did  her 
son,  Joseph  II.,  come  into  the  possession 
of  his  hereditary  territories,  than  he  be- 
gan to  carry  into  execution  the  schemes 
which  he  had  long  formed  for  promoting 
a  reform  in  ecclesiastical  anairs,  and 
emancipating  his  suUeets  from  papal  ju- 
risdiction. With  this  view  he  issued 
•diets  and  ordinances,  by  which  the  secular 
clergy  were  subjected  to  lay-magistrates ; 
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the  vows  of  nuns  were  submitted  to  fh« 
authority  of  diocesan  bishops,  and  matri- 
monial dispensations  removed  from  the 
court  of  Rome ;  all  donations  made  to 
religious  houses  by  those  who  should  enter 
them  were  prohibited ;  various  religious 
houses  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  were 
suppressed  ;  all  Austrian,  Hungarian,  and 
Lombard  bishops  were  enjoined  never  to 
accept  the  dignity  of  cardinal ;  all  sub- 
ordination whatever  to  the  holy  see 
in  secular  afiairs  was  disclaimed;  and 
other  vigorous  steps  towards  a  complete 
emancipation  were  pursued.  These  bold 
and  unexpected  proceedings  of  so  power- 
ful a  monarch  could  not  but  excite  the 
greatest  uneasiness  and  alarm  in  the 
breast  of  Pius.  At  first  he  flattered  him- 
self that  some  opposition  would  be  made 
to  such  innovations  by  the  imperial  sub- 
jects themselves ;  and  he  was  encouraged 
u  that  hope  by  the  strong  remonstrances 
which  were  sent  to  the  emperor  from  the 
clervy  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Lom- 
bardy.  Tliese  remonstrances,  however, 
produced  no  effect  on  Joseph,  who  per- 
sisted in  his  schemes,  supported  by  the 
assistance  of  the  lay-magistrates  and  the 
military  power.  £ven  the  archduke  Fer- 
dinand, his  brother,  had  been  nearly  de- 
prived by  him  of  the  government  of 
Lombardy,  for  secondine  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Milanese  clergy.  In  these 
circumstances,  his  holiness  thought  it 
high  time  to  remonstrate  himself  against 
the  imperial  measures,  and  directed  his 
nuncio  at  the  court  of  Vienna  to  {iresent 
the  most  pressing  solicitations  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  he  would  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  consequences  of  his 
proceedings.  But  the  representations  of 
tliis  minister  proved  equally  inefficacious 
with  the  remonstrances  of  the  prelates ; 
and  the  prince  de  Kaunitz  told  him,  that 
his  master  was  fully  aware  of  the  eflfecta 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  persisted  in  his 
resolve  to  carry  into  execution  the  edicts 
which  he  had  issued.  Pius,  mortified  in 
the  extreme  to  see  such  open  attacks  made 
on  the  papal  prerogatives,  under  his  pon- 
tificate, resolved  to  try  whether  his  per- 
sonal entreaties  might  not  have  the  effect 
of  prevailing  with  the  emperor  to  desist 
from  his  hostile  purposes.  He  accord- 
ingly determined  to  visit  that  prince  at 
Vienna.  After  sustaining  the  fatigues  of 
a  winter's  journey  over  the  Alps,  the 
pontiff  arrived  at  Vienna  in  the  month 
of  March  1782,  where  Josepli  received 
him  with  every  possible  mark  of  external 
respect  The  emperor  and  the  pope  held 
repeated  conferences  on  the  subject  of  the 
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ehanget  which  Joseph  was  making  in 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  but  the  eloquence 
of  Pios  failed  in  persuading  that  prince 
to  repeal  any  of  bis  late  edicts,  and  could 
only  obtain  a  respite  for  some  religious 
foundations  which  were  threatened  with 
dissolution.  After  the  pope's  return  from 
hb  unsuccessful  visit  to  Vienna,  (the  sub- 
ject of  a  poem  by  Monti,  entitled,  II  Pel- 
legrino  Apostolico,)  much  of  his  attention 
was  employed,  during  several  years,  on 
the  improvement  of  his  temporal  domi- 
nions, and  the  enriching  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  relations.  Besides  disputes 
with  the  Imperial  and  Neapolitan  courts, 
Phas  had  a  misunderstanoing  with  tlie 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  respecting  some 
innovations  of  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoja, 
and  a  Jansen  ist.  This  misunderstanding, 
by  a  succession  of  ill  offices,  changed 
into  a  violent  quarrel,  in  which  the  grand- 
duke  undertook  to  annihilate  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  pope  in  his  dominions,  and 
to  counteract  the  supremacy  in  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  state.  The  effects  of  a 
similar  spirit  were  manifested  by  the  Ve- 
netian republic,  the  senate  of  which  had, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  pope's 
reign,  secularixed  a  number  of  abbeys, 
and  other  religious  establishments,  and 
incorporated  them  with  those  belonging 
to  the  nobility.  The  duke  of  Modena, 
likewise,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
holy  see,  suppressed  the  Inquisition  in  his 
state,  and  was  preparing,  if  it  should 
prove  necessary,  to  arm  against  the  pope 
ra  defence  of  certain  territorial  rights. 
But  great  as  were  the  mortifications 
which  the  pope  endured,  and  alarming  as 
were  the  diminutions  of  his  authority  and 
prerogatives,  from  the  issue  of  his  con- 
tests with  the  powers  already  mentioned, 
the  weight  of  these  evils  was  easily  to  be 
borne,  when  compared  with  the  pressure 
of  those  calamities  with  which  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  revolutionary  France.  In 
the  first  period  of  the  revolution  Pius  VI. 
solemnly  condemned  the  abrupt  changes 
made  in  France  concerning  the  discipline 
and  the  property  of  the  clergy;  but  with 
regard  to  general  or  secular  politiics  he 
showed  ereat  temperance.  He  even  en- 
couragea  a  man  of  learning,  Spedalieri 
by  name,  to  publish,  in  1791,  a  work, 
entitled,  1  Diritti  dell'  Uomo  (The  Rights 
of  llffan),  in  which  the  author  openly  con- 
demns despotism,  and  asserts  that  a  nation 
has  tlie  right  of  deposing  a  sovereign  who 
abuses  his  authority ;  and  he  confirmed 
his  doctrines  by  the  authority  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  his  work,  De  R^imine  Prin- 
cipiun,  addressed  to  the  king  of  Cyprus. 
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The  work  of  Spedalieri  was  dedicated  to 
cardinal  Ruffo,  treasurer  of  the  apostolic 
chamber;  and  Pius  VI.  rewarded  the 
author  with  a  stall  in  the  chapter  of  St. 
Peter's.  An  accident  which  occurred  at 
Rome  in  January  1793,  widened  the 
breach  already  existing  between  France 
and  Rome.  A  young  man,  Hugo  Basse- 
ville,  an  agent  of  the  French  republican 
party,  being  on  his  way  to  Naples,  where 
ne  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  llie 
embassy,  made  a  foolish  demonstration 
in  the  Strada  del  Corso,  or  high  street  of 
Rome,  apparently  to  sound  the  opinions 
of  the  people.  He  appeared  in  a  carriage 
with  several  tricoloured  flags,  and  distri- 
buted revolutionary  tracts,  vociferating 
something  about  liberty  and  against  ty- 
rants ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  people 
of  Rome  were  not  prepared  to  listen  to 
him.  A  mob  was  collected;  he  rushed 
out,  or  was  dragged  out,  of  his  carriage, 
and  was  mortally  stabbed  in  several  places 
by  the  populace.  The  military  came  to 
the  spot,  but  too  late ;  some  of  the  mur- 
derers were  taken  and  tried ;  and  yet  the 
papal  government,  though  innocent  of  the 
fact,  was  charged  by  the  French  Conven- 
tion as  being  a  party  to  it.  The  pope  tlien 
joined  the  league  of  the  soverei|^s  against 
France,  and  strengthened  his  muitary 
establishment.  A&r  some  feeble  and 
irresolute  efforts  to  raise  a  force  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  French,  Pius  declared  himself 
neutral ;  but  he  had  not  the  prudence  to 
be  steady  in  his  neutrality.  When  Buona- 
parte penetrated  into  ItaJy  in  the  spring 
of  1796,  after  gaining  successive  victories 
over  the  Austrians,  Pius  committed  an 
act  of  aggression,  by  suffering  the  Neapo- 
litan cavalry,  who  were  hastening  to  their 
succour,  to  pass  through  the  territories  of 
the  Church.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
had  reason  to  lament  the  impolicy  of  his 
conduct.  No  sooner  had  Buonaparte  dis- 
persed the  Austrian  armies  in  Italy,  than 
he  proceeded  against  those  Italian  states 
which  had  either  joined  or  favoured  them. 
Having  with  his  main  army  entered  the 
territory  of  the  pope,  and  without  resist- 
ance taken  possession  of  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Urbino,  Pius  was  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  himself  on  the  cle- 
mency of  the  conqueror,  who  granted 
him  an  armistice;  hut  on  verv  severa 
conditions.  Buonaparte  then  took  posses- 
sion of  Ancona  and  Loretto,  after  defeat- 
ing the  papal  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Senio;  but  the  pope  having  sued  for 
peace,  Buonaparte  granted  it  to  him  at 
Tolentino,  upon  easier  terms  than  might 
have  been  expected.     Alter  the  peace  of 
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Campo  Formio  (Oct.  1797)  and  Btton*- 
parte'fl  departure  from  Italy,  the  agents 
of  the  Directory  treated  the  aged  pontiff 
with  studied  inai^ity  and  cruelty.  The 
papal  treasury  being  drained,  in  order  to 

{>ay  a  contribution  of  thirty  millions  of 
ivres  ( 1 ,200,000/.)  levied  by  the  Directory, 
the  pope  was  obliged  to  seize  the  deposits 
in  tiie  Monte  di  Pietil,  by  which  many 
families  were  reduced  to  beggary.  A 
tragical  incident  hastened  tlie  cata- 
stronhe.  On  the  28th  December,  1797,  a 
small  band  of  revolutionists  of  Rome  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  along  with  some 
Frenchmen,  among  whom  was  general 
Duphot,  who  was  attached  to  the  French 
embassy  at  Rome,  having  dined  together 
in  the  palace  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Arts,  and  being  heated  with  wine,  sallied 
into  the  streets,  exhibiting  the  tricoloured 
flaf,  and  calling  out  that  they  were  going 
to  hoist  the  sign  of  liberty  on  theCapitoL 
A  body  of  military  came  to  disperse  tnem, 
which  was  effected  at  first  witnout  blood- 
shed ;  but  the  fugitives  ran  to  the  palace 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, followed  bv  the  soldiers.  The 
French  officers  who  were  with  the  am- 
bassador proposed  to  drive  them  away  by 
force ;  but  that  minister,  judging  that  his 
authority  would  be  sufficient  to  determine 
their  departure,  put  on  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  with  the  intention  of  addressing 
them  in  the  Italian  language.  In  this 
design,  however,  he  was  prevented  by  a 
discharge  of  musketry  from  the  soldiers. 
The  first  discharge  was  followed  by  a 
second,  and  the  soldiers  were  preparing 
for  a  third,  which  general  Duphot  rushed 
forward  to  prevenL  Upon  this  a  scene 
of  confusion  took  place,  in  which  Duphot 
was  shot  by  the  military,  and  his  remains 
are  said  to  have  been  afterwards  treated 
by  them  with  savage  barbarity.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  events,  the  French 
ambassador  thought  proper  immediately 
to  quit  Rome,  and  retire  to  Florence, 
chough  the  most  pressing  endeavours  were 
used  by  the  pontifical  ministry  to  induce 
him  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  bis 
functions  at  the  papal  court.  At  the  same 
time  the  secretary  of  state  despatched 
letters  to  the  papal  minister  at  Paris,  en- 
joining him,  in  the  name  of  his  holiness, 
to  humble  himself  before  the  French 
Directory,  and  to  offer  them  any  indem- 
nifications which  they  might  demand,  as 
a  satisfaction  for  crimes  wnich  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  tumult  of  a  rebellious 
populace.  The  occasion,  however,  was 
too  favourable  to  be  neglected  by  the 
Directory,  who  had  been  apparently 
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watching  the  errors  of  the  papal  admini^ 
ttration,  to  find  a  plea  for  seising  the  re- 
maining treasuresof  the  ancient  metropolia 
of  the  world,  and  for  assuming  the  empty 
glory  of  erecting  the  Gallic  standard  on 
the  Capitol.  Orders  were  therefore  given 
for  the  march  of  the  French  and  Cisalpine 
forces  to  Rome.  Of  its  approaching  dis- 
solution the  holy  see  felt  the  infitdlible 
symptoms ;  but,  in  order  to  deprecate  the 
wratli  of  the  French  government,  and 
ward  off  the  fatal  blow,  fruitless  solicita- 
tions were  made  for  the  mediation  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  that  of  the  courts 
of  Naples,  Florence,  and  Vienna.  The 
intervention  of  Heaven  was  also  sought 
by  prayers,  fastings,  processions,  and 
jubilees.  The  theatres  were  shut  up,  and 
new  and  numerous  arrests  of  suspected 
persons  were  ordered  to  be  made.  In  the 
meantime  ihe  French  and  Cisalpine  ar- 
mies, under  the  command  of  General 
Berthier,  marched  towards  Rome  without 
meeting  with  the  least  resistance,  preceded 
by  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  general 
declared  that  the  only  object  of  his  visit 
was  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of 
Duphot  and  Basseville,  and  that  the  people 
of  Rome  should  find  in  the  French  army 
protectors  and  friends.  On  the  lOih  of 
February,  1798,  Berthier  entered  Rome 
with  his  army,  took  pouession  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  went  himself  to 
live  in  the  Quirinal  palace.  Pius  VI.,  for- 
saken by  most  of  the  cardinals,  who  had 
escaped,  remained  in  the  Vatican.  On 
the  15th  of  the  same  month  the  French 
general  ascended  the  Capitol,  followed  by 
a  large  retinue  of  officers,  and  proclaimed 
the  Roman  republic  **  the  sister  and 
ally  of  France.''  On  the  19th  the  un- 
happy pontiff  resolved  to  make  one  effort 
more  to  preserve  the  government  of  the 
holy  see  from  annihilation.  Accordingly 
he  sent  to  Berthier,  who  was  encamped 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  his  cardinal- 
vicar  and  other  deputies,  accompanied  by 
the  Neapolitan  minister,  who  were  in- 
structed to  negotiate  for  the  continuance 
of  his  temper^  existence,  by  the  further 
sacrifices  of  provinces  and  ^f  millions, 
which  were  liberally  offered  at  the  present 
crisis.  His  last  hopes,  however,  were 
quickly  dissipated,  by  the  refusal  of  the 
general  to  admit  any  other  deputation 
Uian  that  of  the  Roman  people.  While 
the  work  of  confiscation  was  going  on  at 
Rome,  the  pope  remained  confined  to  his 
apartments  at  the  Vatican,  in  anxious  and 
trembling  uncertainty  with  respect  to  his 
fate.  That  of  his  nephews  had  been 
already  decided.     The  cardinal  was  a 
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fdlow-viiffeTer  with  the  other  memben  of 
the  sacred  college ;  and  the  ettatei  of  the 
duke  of  Braachi  were  confiscated  without 
remorse  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  The 
pope's  magnificent  and  sumptuous  fumi- 
tore,  his  pictures,  engravings,  antiques, 
and  his  museum,  were  submitted  to  the 
humiliation  of  a  public  auction.  French 
oommissaries,  judging  that  his  presence 
in  Rome  was  incompatible  with  the  tran- 
quilH^  of  the  state,  decreed  that  he 
sfaould  be  sent  bejond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  territory.  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  singular  circumstance,  that,  whether  it 
was  merely  owing  to  chance  or  design, 
the  officer  who  was  sent  to  notify  their 
decree  to  the  pope,  was  a  general  of  the 
name  of  Calrm.  From  Rome,  which  he 
quitted  on  the  20th  Febniair,  Pius  was 
escorted  by  a  body  of  French  cavalry  to 
Sienna,  where  his  first  residence  was  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Barba,  belonging  to 
the  Augustinian  monks.  He  then  took 
up  bis  abode  within  the  walk  of  the  city. 
In  the  month  of  May  he  removed  to  a 
Carthniiian  monasteir  within  two  miles 
of  Florence.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
began  to  enjoy  this  retirement,  when  the 
French  Directory  cruelly  invaded  his 
repose.  Under  pretence  that  his  pre- 
sence so  near  the  ancient  seat  of  govern- 
ment would  probably  endanger  the 
tranquillity,  or  impede  the  regeneration 
of  Italy,  they  enjoined  the  grand'duke 
to  dismiss  him  from  the  Tuscan  territorv. 
However  reluctant  the  grand-duke  might 
be  to  drive  tlie  aged  pontifi*  from  his 
peaeeftil  asylum,  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  notifying  to  him  the 
pleasure  of  the  Directory ;  and  applica- 
tion waa  made  to  the  emperor  to  grant 
him  a  place  of  refuge  in  Germany.  Diffi- 
culttea  arising,  however,  which  nre vented 
his  removal  into  that  country,  ne  would 
have  gone  into  Spain,  had  not  prudential 
considerations  induced  the  court  to  de- 
cline the  request  which  was  made  to 
receive  him  there.  It  was  then  decided 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  where  a  papal  conspiracy, 
ahould  enthusiasm  give  rise  to  so  despe- 
rate a  measure,  must  necessarily  be  cir*- 
cumseribed  within  narrow  bounds;  but 
the  attack  of  a  serious  illness  made  his 
removal  impossible.  This  malady  die* 
armed  for  a  time  the  iealousy  of  the 
Directory ;  and  afler  his  health  returned, 
Pfus  was  permitted  to  remain  in  peace  to 
the  Carthusian  monastery,  till  the  renewal 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Austria, 
which  had  been  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Campo  Formio^  when  it  was  deter- 
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mined  that  he  should  be  removed  into  the 
interior  of  France.  Accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1799,  he  was  conducted 
from  Florence  to  Parma,  and  from  tliat 
city,  after  a  short  stay,  to  Turin.  Thence 
he  was  carried  over  the  Alps  to  Brianoon, 
in  Dauphin^,  and  from  that  place  to  Gre- 
noble, and  thence  to  Valence,  in  the  same 
province,  where  it  was  decreed  that 
ne  should  take  up  his  residence.  Even 
thence  the  Directory,  terrified  at  the 
progress  of  Suwarrow  in  Italy,  gave 
orders  to  have  the  aged  pontiff  removed 
to  Dijon.  But  the  mortification  and 
fatigue  which  he  had  undergone,  in  being 
transported  from  place  to  place  like  a 
malefactor,  and  frequently  exposed  to  the 
contumely  and  insults  of  the  rude,  illi- 
beral, and  unfeeling,  who  could  not  exult 
in  the  destruction  of  the  papal  power 
without  ungenerously  triumphing  over  aa 
old  man's  distresses,  he  caught  a  feverish 
disorder,  which  carried  him  off  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1799,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of 
his  pontificate.  To  his  remains  the  ac- 
customed sepulchral  rites  were  refused  by 
the  Directory;  but  about  four  months 
after  his  death  a  change  of  government 
having  taken  place  in  France,  the  con- 
suls of  the  republic  ordered  that  he  should 
be  buried  witn  the  honours  commonly  due 
to  a  person  of  his  rank,  and  that  a  simple 
monument  should  be  erected  over  the 
place  of  his  interment,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion expressing  the  dignity  which  he  bore. 
In  1802 his  successor,  Pius  VII.,  obtained 
permission  to  remove  his  body  to  RomOi 
where  it  was  deposited  with  solemn  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St  Peter.  Just  before 
the  death  of  Pius  VI.  the  Roman  republic 
had  ceased  to  exist,  the  French  having 
been  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Anstro* 
Russians,  and  Rome  was  occvpied  by 
Austrian  and  Neapolitan  troops. 

PIUS  VIL  (Gregorio  Luigi  Bamaba 
Chiaramonti,)  was  l^m  of  Ji  noble  family 
at  Cesena,  in  1742.  He  first  studied  in 
the  college  of  Ravenna,  and  in  1758 
entered  the  order  of  Benedictines.  He 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  philosophy, 
and  afterwards  on  theology,  to  the  novices 
of  his  order,  at  Parma,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome.  Pius  VI.  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Tivoli,  and  in  1785  made  him  a  cardinal, 
and  bishop  of  Imola.  When  Buonaparte 
took  possession  of  the  legations,  and 
annexed  them  to  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
cardinal  Chiaramonti  exhorted  his  flock 
to  submit  to  the  new  institutions,  and  to 
be  faithful  to  the  state  of  whieh  they  had 
become  a  part.  This  conduct  is  said  t0 
X.  2 
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hav«  aequired  him  the  good  opinion  of 
Buonaparte.  After  the  death  of  Pius  Vl., 
in  August  1799,  cardinal  Chiaramonti  was 
elected  his  successor  by  the  conclaTe 
assembled  at  Venice,  in  March  1800,  and 
was  crowned  pope  on  the  2l8t  of  the 
same  month,  under  the  name  of  Pius  Vll. 
In  the  following  July  the  pope  made  his 
entrance  into  Rome,  and  soon  after  ap- 
pointed cardinal  Consalvi  his  secretary 
of  state,  whom,  when  Buonaparte  wished 
for  a  concordat,  he  despatched  in  the 
following  year  to  Paris,  where  that  in- 
strument was  signed  on  the  lAth  of  July. 
In  May  1804,  Napoleon  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  some  time  after  he  wrote 
to  tiie  pope,  requesting  him  to  crown  him 
solemnly  at  Paris.  After  considerable 
hesitation  Pius  consented,  and  set  off 
from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  November 
of  that  year.  The  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation took  place  in  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.  In  May  1805  he  returned 
to  Rome.  In  October  following  a  body 
of  French  troops  suddenly  took  i^ssession 
of  Ancona.  Pius  remonstrated  m  a  letter 
to  Napoleon,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  his  army  in  Austria.  In  answer  to  the 
fope'a  letter  Niqpoleon  replied  that  he 
nad  occupied  Ancona  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English  or 
the  Russians.  S<M>n  after  Napoleon  re- 
quired the  pope,  through  his  ambassador 
at  Rome,  to  expel  from  his  dominions  all 
English,  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Sardinian 
subjects,  and  to  forbid  his  ports  to  the 
vessels  of  those  powers  who  were  then  at 
war  with  France.  With  this  demand 
Pius  refused  to  comply;  and  an  angry 
correspondence  was  carried  on  between 
the  two  courts  for  about  two  years  on  this 
subject  of  contenUon.  Napoleon  in  the 
mean  time  found  fresh  grounds  of  auarrel 
with  the  pope.  He  wished  to  declare 
the  marriage  of  his  brother  Jerome  with 
an  American  Protestant  ladv  null;  but 
Pius  refused,  saving  that  ^though  the 
Church  abhorred  marriages  between  Ca- 
tholics and  heretics,  yet  if  the^  were 
contracted  in  Protestant  countnes,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  those  countries, 
they  were  binding  and  indissoluble.  He 
next  accused  the  pope  of  dilatoriness  in 

giving  the  canonical  institution  to  the 
iihops  elected  to  vacant  sees  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  February  1808 
a  French  force  under  general  Miollis 
entered  Rome,  took  possession  of  the 
castle  and  the  gates,  leaving,  however,  the 
civil  authorities  undisturl>ed.  Soon  after 
a  decree  of  Napoleon*  dated  2d  of  April, 
i808,  united  the  provinces  of  Ancona, 
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Macerate,  Fermo,  and  Urbino,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Fresh  remonstrancea 
on  the  part  of  Pius  were  answered  by 
threats  of  further  hostile  measures  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon,  unless  the  pope  entered 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  league 
with  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy. 
Pius  remained  confined  to  his  pslace  on 
the  Quirinal,  with  his  Swiss  guard  at  the 
gates,  not  wishing  to  expose  himself  to 
violence  by  venturing  ouL  On  the  17tb 
of  May,  1809,  Napoleon,  who  was  then 
making  war  against  Austria,  issued  a 
decree  from  Vienna,  in  which  he  united 
the  remainder  of  the  Roman  states  to 
the  French  empire,  leaving  to  the  pope 
his  palaces  and  an  income  of  two  millions 
of  francs  (80,000/.  sterling).  On  the 
10th  of  June  following,  the  pope  issued  a 
bull  of  excommunication  against  all  the 
perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  invasion 
of  Rome  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  French  commander,  MiolJiii, 
beine  afraid  of  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  who  had  shown  signs  of 
attachment  to  their  sovereign,  thought 
it  expedient  to  remove  Pius  from  the 
capital.  Between  two  aiid  tliree  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  some 
men  scaled  the  walls  of  the  papal  palace 
on  the  Quirinal,  in  the  greatest  silence, 
broke  open  several  doors,  and  having 
opened  the  great  gates,  let  in  their  com- 
rades from  without.  The  Swiss  guards 
made  no  resistance,  having  orders  to  that 
effect  from  the  pope.  General  Radct,  of  the 
f;endarmerie,  penetrated  to  the  apartment 
u  which  Pius  was,  and  found  him  in  full 
dress,  surrounded  by  several  attendants. 
The  general  told  him  respecfully  that  he 
had  orders  to  remove  him  from  Rome, 
unless  he  consented  to  sign  an  abdication 
of  his  temporal  sovereignty ;  and  on  the 
pope  saying  that  he  could  not  do  that, 
Radet  told  him  that  he  must  depart  im- 
mediately. **  I  then  yield  to  force," 
replied  Pius;  and,  taking  his  breviary 
under  Ids  arm,  he  accompanied  the 
general  to  the  gate,  where  his  carriage 
was  ready,  and  £ove  off  under  an  escort. 
He  was  taken  first  to  Grenoble,  in  Dau- 
phin6,  from  whence  he  was  removed,  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  to  Savona,  in  tlie 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  where  he  remained  till 
June  1812,  when  he  was  removed  to 
Fontainebleau,  by  an  order  from  Napo- 
leon. He  occasioned  Napoleon  furtner 
uneasiness  by  refusing  to  recognise  his 
divorce  from  his  first  wife,  Josephine. 
Napoleon  imagined  that  by  removing  Pips 
to  Fontainebleau,  he  might  succeed  in 
overcoming  his  firmness.   Pius  was  again 
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obliged  to  make  a  loog  journey  with  tbe 
greatest  secresy.  He  arrived  at  Fontaine- 
bleao  in  Jane  1812,  and  was  lodged  in 
the  imperial  palace,  and  treated  with 
marked  respect.  Napoleon  had  set  out 
en  his  Russian  expedition.  After  his 
return  from  that  disastrous  campaign,  in 
December  1812,  he  went  to  see  the  pope, 
embraced  him,  and  treated  him  with 
studied  attention ;  he  also  allowed  several 
cardinals  who  were  at  Paris  to  repair  to 
f  ontainebleau,  and  at  last,  chiefly  through 
their  persuasions,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
pope  to  sign  a  new  concordat,  ttie  25th 
of  January,  1819.  Napoleon  soon  after 
granted  to  all  cardinals,  and  othen  who 
diose  to  repair  to  Fontainebleau,  free 
aeceMtothepope.  Pius,  who  had  icruples 
eonceming  some  of  the  articles  which  he 
had  signed,  laid  them  before  the  car- 
dinals, and  asked  their  opinion.  Several 
of  them,  especially  the  Italian  ones,  such 
as  Consalvi,  Pacca,  Litta,  and  Di  Pietro, 
stated  that  some  of  tbe  articles  were  con- 
trary to  the  canon  law  and  the  legitimate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  preg- 
nant with  the  most  serious  evils  to  the 
Church ;  and  they  urged  the  necessity  of 
a  prompt  retractation.  Upon  this  Fius 
wrote  to  Napoleon,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
retracting  his  concessions,  hut  proposing 
a  new  basis  for  a  concordat ;  Napoleon, 
however,  took  no  notice  of  the  retracta- 
tion. After  the  defeat  of  the  French 
armies  and  their  expulsion  from  Ger- 
many, Napoleon  proposed  to  restore  to  the 
pope  the  papal  states  south  of  the  Appen- 
nines,  if  the  pope  would  acree  to  a  con- 
cordat. Pius  answered,  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  negotiations  until  he 
was  restored  to  Rome.  On  the  22d  of 
January,  1814,  an  order  came  for  the 
pope  to  leave  Fontainebleau  the  following 
day.  H  e  took  up  bis  residence  at  Cesena, 
his  native  town,  until  the  political  horison 
should  clear  up.  After  tne  abdication  of 
Napoleon  and  the  peace  of  Paris,  Kus 
made  his  entrance  into  Rome,  on  the 
24th  of  Mav,  1814,  in  the  midst  of  re- 
joicings and  acclamations.  His  faithful 
Consuvi  soon  after  resumed  his  office  of 
secretary  of  state.  By  the  articles  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna  the  whole  of  the 
papal  states  were  restored,  including  the 
legations,  which  were  not,  however,  eva- 
cuated by  the  Austrian  troops  until  after 
the  fall  of  Murat,  in  1815.  Pius  con- 
cluded a  new  concordat  with  France, 
Naples,  Bavaria,  and  other  states.  He 
condemned  by  a  bull  the  political  society 
of  Carbonari,  as  well  as  other  secret 
societies ;  and  he  made  some  important 
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improvements  in  the  adminbtratlon  of 
justice,  and  the  punishment  of  offences, 
in  the  month  of  July  1823,  Pius  had  a 
fall  in  his  apartments,  and  broke  his 
thigb.  This  accident  broucht  on  inflan>- 
mation,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  died,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  universally  regretted, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty^third  of  hia  pontificate.  He 
was  succeeded  by  L&o  Ail.  His  monu- 
ment, executed  by  Thorwaldsen,  has  beea 
placed  in  St.  Peter's. 

PIUS  VIII.  (Francesco  Xaverio  Cas* 
tiglioni,)  bom  at  Cigoli,  near  Ancona,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1761,  was  made 
bishop  of  Montalta  in  1800,  and  was 
created  cardinal  in  1816.  He  succeeded 
Leo  XII.  in  March  1889,  and  died  on 
the  30th  of  November  in  tbe  following 
year,  just  before  the  explosion  of  the 
abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the 
Romagna,  in  conseouence  of  the  events 
that  took  place  in  Paris  in  July  1830. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XVI. 

PIVATI,  (Gian  Francesco,)  a  learned 
lawyer  and  writer,  was  born  at  Padua  in 
1680,  and  educated  at  Bologna.  In  1749 
he  was  elected  librarian  of  the  university 
of  his  native  city.  He  died  at  Venice  in 
1764.  He  is  the  author  of,  Nnovo  Di- 
zionario  Scientifico  e  Curioso^  Sacro  e 
Profane,  10  vols,  foL 

PIX,  (Mary,)  a  dramatic  writer  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  named  Griffith,  and  was 
bom  at  Nettlebed,  in  Oxfordshire.  She 
wrote  four  tragedies,  two  comedies,  and 
a  farce.    She  died  about  1720. 

PIZARRO,  (Francesco,)  the  discoverer 
and  conoueror  of  Peru,  was  the  natural 
son  of  uonsalo  Pizarro,  an  officer  who 
served  with  distinction  under  the  Great 
Captain  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  was  bom 
at  Tmxillo  in  1480.  His  father  not  only 
left  him  destitute  of  all  education,  but 
employed  him  in  the  servile  office  of 
keeping  swine.  Indignant  at  this  treat- 
ment, he  ran  away,  and  enlisted  for  a 
common  soldier.  After  serving  some 
time  in  Italy,  he  joined  the  adventurers 
who  were  now  flocking  to  share  in  the 
treasures  of  the  newly  discovered  Ame- 
rica, and  embarked  at  Seville.  He  was 
present  in  idl  the  wars  of  Cuba  and  His- 
paniola,  and  accompanied  Ojeda  in  his 
expedition  to  the  gnlf  of  Darien,  and 
Nuiies  de  Balboa  in  his  march  across  the 
isthmus  to  the  South  Sea.  On  all  these 
occasions  he  stood  pre-eminent  for  un- 
daunted courage,  perseverance,  enterprise, 
and  conduct ;  and  though  so  illiterate  as 
to  be  unable  to  read,  was  considered  as 
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formed  for  comtnand.  In  1524  he  joined 
Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  de 
Luque,  a  wealthy  priest,  in  a  project  for 
the  conquest  of  the  supposed  rich  countries 
on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea.  They  em- 
barked their  fortunes  in  the  enterprise, 
and  Pizarro,  as  the  least  wealthy,  was  to 
undergo  the  first  hazard  of  the  attempt. 
In  November  1524  he  sailed  from  Panama 
in  a  single  vessel  with  1 12  men ; — so  feeble 
were  the  means  by  which  the  subversion 
of  a  great  empire  was  to  be  effected! 
Steering  to  the  south-east  he  made  a  slow 
and  painful  progress,  suffering  under 
want,  disease,  and  other  hardships,  which 
wasted  his  small  crew ;  and  was  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress,  when  he  was  joined 
by  Almagro,  who  had  left  Panama  with 
seventy  men,  and  proceeded  southward 
as  far  as  Popayan.  Almagro  sailed  back 
to  Panama  ror  reinforcements,  and  rejoin- 
ing Pizarro  in  1526  :  ihey  penetrated  to 
the  coast  of  Quito,  where  they  began  to 
see  tokens  of  a  richer  country  and  more 
civilized  inhabitants.  Finding  their  force, 
however,  unequal  to  the  invasion  of  a 
populous  district,  they  withdrew  to  a 
neighbouring  island,  where  Pizarro  re- 
mained, whilst  Almagro  returned  to  Pa- 
nama for  fresh  supplies.  The  governor 
of  that  place,  however,  considering  the 
expedition  as  very  unUkely  to  succeed, 
not  only  refused  his  consent  for  the  raising 
of  new  levies,  but  sent  a  vessel  with 
orders  for  the  return  of  Pizarro  and  his 
men.  That  leader  was  resolved  to  per- 
sist in  his  design,  notwithstanding  all 
discouragements;  but  when,  after  em- 
ploying his  eloquence  in  persuading  his 
followers  to  partake  of  his  fortunes,  he 
drew  a  line  in  the  sand  with  his  sword, 
and  permitted  those  to  cross  it  who  wished 
to  return,  he  found  himself  left  with  no 
more  than  thirteen.  With  tliese  he  re- 
sorted to  the  more  remote  island  of 
Goivona,  waiting  for  the  effects  of  those 
solicitations  which  his  two  associates  did 
not  cease  to  make  for  further  aid.  These 
were  at  length  effectual,  and,  after  a  soli- 
tary abode  of  five  months,  thev  were 
cheered  with  the  arrival  of  a  small  vessel 
from  Panama  to  their  relief.  In  this 
Pizarro  embarked,  and  had  the  happiness 
to  discover  the  coast  of  Peru,  on  which 
he  landed  near  Tumbes,  a  town  distin- 
guished by  a  palace  of  the  Incas.  Towards 
the  close  of  1527  Pizarro  sailed  back  to 
Panama,  carrying  with  him  some  speci- 
mens of  the  productions  and  riches  of  the 
country.  It  was  now  agreed  by  the 
associates,  that  Pizarro  should  repair  to 
Europe,  in  order  to  engage  the  Spanish 
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court  to  favour  the  project,  and  to  confer, 
upon  them  the  necessary  dignities  and 
authorities  for  the  government  of  the 
future  possessions.  But  tlie  court  limited 
its  favours  to  the  grant  of  the  requisite 
patents ;  and  Pizarro  waii  obliged  by  his 
own  efforts  to  raise  recruits  and  provide 
the  necessary  arms,  stores,  and  shipping. 
His  funds  were  so  low,  that  he  was  unable 
to  complete  more  than  half  the  stipulated 
number  of  men,  though  he  obtained  some 
assistance  from  Cortez,  who  was  new 
returned  to  Spain.  He  sailed  back  to 
America  in  1529,  accompanied  by  bis 
three  brothers.  In  Februarv  1 531  Pizarro 
again  sailed  for  Peru  witn  three  small 
vessels,  carrying  180  soldiers,  of  whom 
36  were  caviury.  He  landed  100  leagues 
to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  his  intended 
destination,  and  marched  along  the  sea- 
coast.  After  subduing  the  island  of  Puna« 
in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil,  he  reached 
Tumbez,  where  he  received  a  reinforce- 
ment Further  to  the  south  he  esta- 
blished the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 
Fortunately  for  the  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion, the  Peruvian  empire  was  at  this 
time  divided  by  a  civil  war  between  the 
two  sons  of  the  late  inca,  Huascar,  and 
Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa.  This  circum- 
stance not  only  permitted  him  to  advance 
almost  without  opposition,  but  produced 
applications  from  each  party,  requesting 
lus  assistance.  With  a  force  of  62  horse- 
men and  102  foot  he  now  ventured 
to  turn  inland,  towards  Caxamarca,  where 
Atahualpa  lay  encamped  with  a  con- 
siderable army.  Pretending  friendship, 
he  marched  unmolested  through  a  difiS- 
cult  country,  and  quickly  took  up  his 
quarters  in  a  strone  post  within  the  town 
of  Caxamarca.  Thence  he  sent  two  of 
his  ofiicers  to  the  inca's  camp,  who 
received  them  with  great  hospitality,  and 
promised  to  visit  rizarro  on  the  next 
day.  The  chiefs  imitating  the  example 
of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  formed  the  perfidious 
plan  of  seizing  the  inca's  person.  The 
capture  of  their  monarch  so  overawed 
the  people,  that  not  the  least  attempt  was 
made  for  his  rescue.  At  length  Almagro 
arrived,  with  a  large  reinforcement;  and 
such  a  division  of  spoil  was  made  among 
the  leaders  and  soldiers,  as  probably  sur- 
passed every  idea  that  even  their  cupidity 
nad  formed  of  the  value  of  their  conquest 
But  the  tlurst  for  gold  is  insatiable ;  and 
although  the  inca  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  had  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his 
ransom,  Pizarro  resolved  still  to  keep 
him  in  custody  for  the  purpose  of  extort- 
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ing  more.    Such  a  pledge  was,  however, 
too  velueble   not    to    be  an  object  of 
jealousy ;  and  Almagro,  with  bis  party, 
suspecting  that  use  would  be  made  of  it 
to  the  undue  advantage  of  Piaarro  and 
his  soldiers,  insisted  upon  putting  the 
unfortunate  captive  to  death.    No  senti- 
ments of  honour  or  humanity  pleaded  in 
Plzarro's  breast  against  this  atrocity;  and 
an  incident  occurred  which  hastened  his 
compliance*    Atahualpa,  who  particularly 
admired  the   European  use  of  letters, 
which  he  thought  almost  a  supernatural 
attainment,    hM  procured  one  of   the 
soldiers  to  write  the  name  of  God  on  his 
thumb-nail,  by  way  of  trial  whether  it 
would  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
by  all  the  Spaniards.    Among  others  he 
showed  it  to  Pizarro,  who  was  obliged 
with  a  blush  to  confess  that  he  could  not 
explain  it.    This  ignorance  appeared  to 
the  inca  such  a  proof  of  a  low  origin, 
that  he  could  not  conceal  his  contempt  of 
the  chief,  who  felt  it  with  the  rancour  of 
a  narrow  mind.    His  fate  was  soon  deter^ 
mined;  and  a  kind  of  mock  trial,  upon 
charges  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant, 
was  instituted,  on  which  he  was  found 
enilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive. 
To  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  perpetrators 
of  this  execrable  act,  the  wretohed  sove- 
reign was  publicly  executed;   the  only 
lenity  shown  him  being  that  of  a  com- 
mutation of  the  punishment  to  strangling, 
in  consequence  of  bis  having  at  the  stake 
submitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism.    Pizarro^ 
joined   by  a  body  of  new  adventurers, 
marched  to  Cuzco,  defeating  in  his  way 
some  parties  of  the  natives  which  opposed 
him.     In  the  meantime  Benelcazor,  one 
of  his  principal  officers,  conquered  Quito. 
Fizarro  also  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  capital  in  a  more  com- 
modious situation  than  the  inland  city  of 
Cuzco ;  and  he  fixed  upon  a  spot  in  the 
valley  of  Rimac,  not  far  from  tne  port  of 
CalJao,  and  there  marked  out  in  1534  a 
city  which  he  named  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes, 
but  which  has  since  been  only  known  by 
the  name  of  Lima.    In  1537  a  contest 
arose  between  him  and  Almagro,   who 
was  defeated  and  executed.    On  June 
26, 1541,  at  mid-day,  a  time  in  those  hot 
climates  devoted  to  repose,  Herrada,  one 
of  the  principal  Almagrian  officers,  at  the 
head  of  eighteen  determined  associates, 
sallied  out  armed  from  Almuro's  house, 
and  proceeded  to  the  palace.  They  passed 
unobserved  through  the  outer  courts,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
before  an  alarm  was  given.    Pizarro,  just 
risen  from  table,  was  in  a  large  hall  with 
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•ome  friends.  The  conspirators  luthinff 
into  the  hall,  Pizarro,  with  hts  hal^ 
brother  Alcantara,  and  two  faithful  ad- 
herents, defended  the  entrance  with  great 
resolution.  At  length  Alcantara  was 
killed,  tlie  others  were  mortally  wounded, 
and  Pizarro  himself,  unable  through 
fatigue  any  longer  to  parry  their  weapons,* 
received  a  thrust  full  in  his  throat,  fell, 
and  expired. 

PLACCIUS,  (Vincent,)  an  eminent 
philologer,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  in 
1642,  and  educated  at  Helmstadt  and 
Leipsie.  Alter  travelling  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  became  a  licentiate  in  law  at 
Orleans.  When  he  returned  home,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  bar,  and  became 
professor  of  morals  and  eloquence,  in 
which  situation  he  continued  twenty-four 
years.  He  died  in  1699.  His  works 
are,  A  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and 
Pseudonymous  Authors,  published,  toge- 
ther with  the  Catalogue  Auctorum  Sup- 
positorum  of  Rhodius,  in  1708,  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  by  Fabricius,^-this  is  a  curious  but 
inaccurate  work ;  De  Jurisconsulto  perito 
Liber;  Carmina juvenilia ;  and,  DeArto 
excerpendi 

.  PLACE,  (Peter  de  la,)  Lat  PlaUanut, 
OT  PkUeOf  a  learned  French  magistrate 
and  writer,  was  bom  at  Angoulime  in 
1526.  He  applied  with  great  success  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  1548 
published  a  Latin  paraphrase  on  the  titles 
of  the  imperial  institutes,  De  Actionibus, 
£xceptionibus,  et  Interdictis,  in  4to. 
Afterwards  he  nleaded  at  the  bar  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  acquired  the 
character  of  a  leamed,  eloquent,  and  vir- 
tuous counsellor.  Francis  I.  appointed 
him  advocate  of  hii  court  of  aids  at  Paris ; 
and  he  ducharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
with  so  much  ability  and  integrity,  that 
Henry  II.  nominated  him  his  first  presi- 
dent of  the  same  court.  He  is  thought 
to  have  become  a  secret  convert  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  in  consequence  of 
hearing  Calvin,  in  1554 ;  but  he  did  not 
make  an  open  profession  of  it  before  the 
death  of  Francis  II.  When  the  first 
civil  war,  to  which  the  duke  of  Guise  waa 
the  great  instigator,  broke  out,  he  retired 
to  one  of  his  houses  in  Picardy ;  but  upon 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1562  he  suc- 
cessfully vindicated  himself  before  the 
king  from  several  charges  which  had  been 
preferred  against  him.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed by  the  prince  of  Cond^  super- 
intendent of  his  household.  Upon  the 
new  rupture  between  the  prince  of  Cond6 
and  the  court,  about  1566,  De  la  Place 
retired  to  the  castle  of  V6,  in  the  Valois^ 
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yihere  he  continued  after  the  death  of 
the  prince,  till  king  Charles  IX.  granted 
the  Protestants  advantageous  terms  of 
peace  in  1569,  with  the  design  of  lulling 
them  into  a  false  security,  that  he  might 
the  more  readily  carry  into  execution  the 
nefarious  project  which  he  had  formed  for 
their  extirpation.  De  la  Place  was  in- 
duced to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
resumed  his  office  of  president  of  the 
court  of  aids,  and  retained  it  till  he  fell 
a  victim  in  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in 
1572.  He  wrote,  Commentaries  on  the 
State  of  Religion  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth, from  1556  to  1561 ;  A  Treatise 
on  the  Right  Use  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Connexion  with  the  Christian  Doctrine  ; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Excellence  of  the 
Christian  Man ;  and  other  moral  and 
pious  pieces 

PLACE,  (Joshua  de  la,)  a  celebrated 
French  Protestantdivine,descendedfroma 
noble  family,  was  born  about  1596,  and  edu- 
cated at  Saumur,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy.  In  1625  be  be- 
came pastor  to  the  church  of  Nantes ; 
and  in  1633  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
divinity  at  Saumur,  where  he  oad  for  col- 
leagues the  celebrated  Moses  Amyraut 
and  Louis  Cappel.  He  maintained  that 
God  imputes  to  every  man  his  natural 
corruption,  his  personal  guilt,  and  his 
propensity  to  sin.  This  opinion  was  con* 
demned  in  1642  by  the  synod  of  Charenton. 
He  died  in  1665.  He  wrote,  An  Expo- 
sition of  the  Song  of  Songs ;  A  Treatise 
on  Types;  A  Treatise  concerning  the 
Imoutation  of  Adam's  first  Sin  ;  On  the 
Order  of  the  Divine  Decrees ;  On  Free- 
Will ;  A  Compendium  of  Divinity ; 
Dialogues  between  a  Father  and  his  Son, 
relative  to  a  Change  of  Religion ;  A 
Treatise  concerning  the  Invocation  of 
Saints ;  and,  An  Examination  of  the  Rea- 
sons for  and  against  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  &:c.  A  collection  of  all  his  works 
was  published  at  Franeker  in  1699  and 
1703,  in  2  vols,  4to. 

PLACE,  (Claude  de  la,)  a  French  priest 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of 
Beauvais,  and  in  1652  was  nominated 
rector  of  the  university.  He  published, 
De  Clericorum  Sanctimoniil ;  Treatise 
against  a  Plurality  of  Benefices;  Con- 
cerning the  Necessity  of  the  Residence 
of  Pastors  with  their  Flocks ;  and,  several 
Latin  poems. 

PLACE,  (Francis,)  an  engraver,  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Rowland  Place,  of  Dins- 
dale,   in  the   county  of  Durham.      His 
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etchings,  particularly  of  landscapes  and 
birds,  from  Griffier,  are  admirable.  The 
free  style  in  which  he  treated  the  foliage 
of  his  trees,  proves  his  judgment  and 
good  taste ;  and  his  portraits  in  meszo- 
tinto  are  excellent.  Among  the  latter, 
Strutt  mentions  bishop  Crew,  archbishop 
Sterne,  Dr.  Comber,  Henry  Gyles,  the 
artist,  and  general  Lambert  In  Thoresby  'm 
Topography  of  Leeds  are  some  churches 
drawn  by  Place;  the  plates  for  Godar- 
tius*s  Book  of  Insects  are  by  him ;  and 
he  also  executed  many  views  in  Yorkshire. 
He  died  in  1728. 

PLACENTINUS,  or  PLACENTIUS, 
(Peter,)  the  real  name,  according  to 
Baillet,  of  a  German  author,  who,  under 
the  fictitious  one  of  Publius  Porcius  Por- 
cellus,  wrote  the  Latin  poem  entitled, 
Pugna  Porcorum,  consisting  of  360  verses, 
in  which  every  word  begins  with  a  P.  It 
was  published  separately  at  Antwerp,  in 
1530,  and  is  in  the  Nuga?  Venales,  &c. 
Le  Clerc  says,  that  his  name  was  John 
Leo  Placbmtius,  a  Dominican  monk, 
who  died  about  1548,  and  that  he  corn- 
nosed  a  history  of  the  bishops  of  TongreSy 
Maestricht,  and  Liege,  taken  out  of 
fabulous  memoirs,  and  several  poems 
besides  the  l*ugna  Porcorum. 

PLACETTE,  (John  de  la,)  an  eminent 
French  Protestant  minister,  bom  in  1639» 
at  Pontac,  in  Beam,  where  his  father  was 
minister.  Having  been  admitted  to  the 
office  of  tlie  ministry  in  1660,  his  first 
settlement  was  with  the  church  of  Orthda 
in  Beam;  fi-om  which  he  removed  in 
four  years  after  to  that  of  Nay  in  the 
same  province.  Here  he  continued  till 
1685,  when  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  compelled  him  to  renounce  his 
country  for  an  asylum  among  strangers. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  accepted  an  offer 
made  him. by  the  queen  of  Denmark,  to 
become  pastor  of  a  French  church  which 
she  had  founded  at  Copenhagen.  In 
1711  he  removed  to  the  Hague,  and 
afterwards  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in 
1718.  He  wrote,  New  Moral  Essays; 
A  Treatise  on  Pride;  A  Treatise  on 
Conscience,  —  this  was  translated  into 
English  by  Basil  Kennett,  under  the  title 
of  The  Christian  Casuist ;  A  Treatise  on 
Good  Works  in  general ;  A  Treatise  on 
Oaths;  Various  Treatises  on  Matters  of 
Conscience ;  The  Death  of  tlie  Just,  or, 
the  Manner  of  dyin^  well ;  A  Treatise 
on  Alms;  A  Treatise  on  Games  of 
Chance;  A  Compendium  of  Christian 
Morality ;  Christian  Reflections  on  seve- 
ral moral  Subjects;  and,  A  Treatise  on 
Divine  Faith.     He  was  also  one  of  the 
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antagonkU  of  Bayle,  against  whom  he 
pobliflhed  lome  tracts,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Moreri. 

PLACITUS  PAPYRIENSIS,  (Seztus,) 
sometimes  called  by  mistake  Sextus  Pla- 
tonicns,  or  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled,  De  Medicamentis  ex 
Animalibus,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  the  fourth  century  a.o.  The  work 
was  first  published  in  1638,  Norimb.  4to; 
in  the  same  year,  Basle,  8to.  It  is  in- 
serted in  the  nrst  Tolume  of  the  Medic» 
Artis  Principes,  published  bv  H.  Stephens, 
Paris,  1567,  in  the  collection  edited  by 
And.  Rivinus,  Lips.  1654,  8to  ;  in  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  old  edition  of 
Fabricius,  BibKoth.  Gneca;  and  in 
Ackermann's  collection,  entitled.  Para* 
bilium  Medicamentorum  Scriptores  An- 
tiqui,  Norimb.  et  Altorf.  1788,  8ro. 

PLANCHER,  (Urbain,)  a  learned 
Benedictine  of  SL  Maur,  bom  in  1667 
at  Chenus,  in  the  diocese  of  Angers,  be- 
came by  his  merit  superior  of  several 
monasteries  of  the  order  in  Burgundy, 
and  died  in  1750.  He  wrote,  L'Histoire 
du  Ducli6  de  Bourgogne,  3  vols,  fol. 
1741—1748. 

PLANT  A,  (Joseph,)  principal  librarian 
of  the  British  Museum,  was  bom  in  the 
Grisons,  in  Switxerland,  in  1744.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Planta,  resided 
in  England  from  the  year  1752,  as  minis- 
ter of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
London,  where  he  had  the  office  of  teacher 
of  Italian  to  queen  Charlotte ;  and  under 
him  Joseph  received  the  first  part  of  his 
education,  which  was  completed  at 
Utrechty  under  the  learned  professor 
Saxius,  and  at  Gdttingen.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  secretary  to  the  British 
minister  at  Brassels.  In  1773,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  librarian  in  tlie  British  Museum, 
where,  in  1775,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
one  of  the  under  librarians.  In  1774  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  soon  after,  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  president  (Sir  John  Pringle),  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  foreign  corre- 
spondence of  the  Society.  In  1776  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  ordmary  secretaries 
of  the  society,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Matv ; 
having  already  distinguished  himself  by 
a  learned  and  curibus  memoir  on  the 
Romansh  lan^age,  spoken  in  the  Gri- 
sons. This,  though  a  philological  tract, 
received  the  peculiar  honour  of  being 
insert^  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
After  this,  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
(afterwards  bishop)  Homey,  Mr.  Planta 
became  the  senior  secretary,  which  office 
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he  held  for  upwards  of  twenty  years* 
In  1 788  he  was  appointed  paymaster  of 
exchequer  bills.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Morton,  in  1799,  Mr.  Planta  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  succeed  him  as 
principal  librarian  to  the  British  Museum. 
He  wrote.  History  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy, from  its  origin,  1800,  2  vols, 
4to ;  A  View  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  1821,  8vo;  andt 
Catalogue  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.     He  died  in  1827. 

PLANTIN,  (CHiristopher,)  an  eminent 
printer,  bora  at  Mont-Louis,  near  Tours, 
in  1514.  He  was  instracted  in  his  art 
under  Robert  Macd,  at  Caen,  whence  he 
went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  formed  one 
of  the  greatest  establishments  for  printing 
in  Europe.  One  of  his  biographers  in- 
forms us  that  Plantin's  ideas  were  so 
magnificent,  that  he  cast  some  founts  in 
silver,  and  considered  himself  as  having 
in  that  respect  done  what  no  other  printer 
had  attempted ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
Robert  Stephens  had  before  indulged 
himself  in  the  luxury  of  silver  types,  al- 
though not  so  rich  a  man  as  Flantin. 
But  what  redounds  most  to  his  credit  is, 
the  number  of  men  of  learning  whom  he 
retained  in  his  service,  and  rewarded  with 
liberality  for  their  assistance  in  correcting 
the  press.  Among  these  were,  Victor 
Giselin ;  Theodore  Pulman ;  Antony 
Gesdad;  Francis  Hardouin;  Cornelius 
Kilien ;  and  Francis  Raphelengius,  who 
became  his  son-in-law.  Cornelius  Kilien, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of 
these,  spent  fifty  years  in  this  printing- 
house.  Such  care  on  the  part  of  Plantin, 
with  the  beauty  of  his  types,  and  the 
judicious  choice  he  made  oi  the  authors 
to  be  printed,  fave  him  very  high  repu- 
tation amonff  the  learned  of  Europe,  who 
are  unbounded  in  their  praises  of  him, 
particularly  Lipsius,  Scaliger,  Antonio, 
Baronius,  and  Arias  Montanus,  who  ex- 
patiates on  his  merits  in  the  introduction 
to  what  may  be  termed  Plantin's  capital 
work,  the  Antwerp  Polyglott.  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  gave  him  the  titie  of  archi-typo- 
graphus,  and  accompanied  this  tide  with 
a  salary  sufficient  to  support  it  and  his 
printing-office.  Besides  his  great  esta- 
blishment at  Antwerp,  Plantin  set  up 
another  at  Leyden,  notwithstanding  the 
troubles  which  prevailed  in  Holland ;  and 
a  third  at  Paris.  The  printing-office  at 
Leyden  he  bestowed  upon  his  son-in-law, 
Raphelengius ;  and  he  took  into  partner- 
ship at  Antwerp  John  Moret,  who  had 
married  his  second  daughter.  He  gave  to 
Giles  Beys  the  office hehad  established  aX 
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Paris,  as  a  portion  with  hb  third  daughter. 
He  died  in  1589,  and  was  interred  in  the 
great  church  at  Antwerp,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory.  His 
device  was  a  pair  of  compasses,  with  &e 
motto,  "  Lahore  et  Constantift." 

PLANUDES,  (Maximus,)  a  Greek 
monk  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  b  the  author 
of  a  Life  of  .£sop,  full  of  anachronisms, 
absurdities,  and  falsehoods;  and  of  149 
Fables ;  which,  though  lie  published  them 
as  JEso^\  have  been  suspected  to  be  his 
own.  He  made  also  a  collection  of  Greek 
epigrams,  under  the  title  of  Anthologia, 
in  seven  books,  extracted  from  the  com- 
prehensive Anthology,  in  fifteen  books, 
which  Constantinus  Cephalas  had  com- 
piled in  the  tenth  century  ;  this  was  pub- 
lished at  Florence,  in  1494,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Grotius.  No  parti- 
culars are  known  of  Planudes,  except 
that  in  1327  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Venice  by  the  emperor  Andronicus 
the  Elder,  and  that  he  suffered  some  per- 
secution on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the 
Latin  church ;  and,  although  he  wrote  a 
recantation,  Bessarion  thinks  he  was  not 
sincere.  He  also  made  a  translation  of 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  into  Greek 
prose,  which  was  edited,  in  1822,  by 
JBoissonade;  also  a  Greek  translation  m 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  which  was  printed 
by  Jungermann  in  his  edition  of  Caroar, 
Frankf.  1606  ;  but  it  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  this  is  the  translation  of  Pla- 
nudes. 

PLATEL.    See  Parisot. 

PLATER,  (Felix,)  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, was  born  at  Basle  in  1536,  and  edu- 
cated under  his  father,  who  was  likewise 
an  eminent  physician,  and  principal  of 
the  college  of  Basle.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Montpellier,  where  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  1556,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Basle,  commenced  a  very  success- 
ful practice.  In  1560  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine,  and  became  the 
confidential  physician  of  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  He  possessed 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
botany,  natural  history,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  celebrity  of  his  native  uni- 
versity, in  which  he  was  a  teacher  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  years.  He  died  in  1614.  He 
wrote,  De  Corporis  humani  Structur&  et 
Usu  Libri  tres ;  De Febribus Liber;  Praxeos 
Medicse  Tomi  tres;  Observationum  Me- 
dicinalinm  Libri  tres;  Consilia  Medica; 
imd,  De  GangTaen&  Epistola.  After 
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his  death  were  sublished,  QusBstioniim 
Medicarum  paraaozarum  et  eudoxarum 
Centuria  posthuma,  Basle,  1625,  edited 
by  his  brother,  Thomas  Plater;  and, 
Quaestiones  Physiologiess  de  Partium  in 
Utero  conformatione,  Ley  den,  1650. 

PLAT! N  A,  (Bartolomeo,)  a  historian 
and  man  of  letters,  was  boni  in  1421,  at 
Piadena  (Plaluia)in  the  Cremonese,  from 
which  place  he  chose  to  take  his  SQmam«, 
rather  than  from  that  of  his  family,  which 
was  De  Sacchi.  Ho  bore  arms  for  some 
time  before  he  engaffed  in  literary  studies, 
which  he  is  supposed  first  to  have  pursued 
at  Mantua.  Having  made  himself  known 
to  cardinal  Francesco  Gonxaga,  he 
accompanied  liim  to  Rome,  where  Piua 
IL  aggregated  him  to  liis  new  college  oC 
abbreviators.  Of  this  post,  which  appear* 
to  have  been  his  prmcipal  support,  he 
was  deprived  by  Paul  IL  who  dissdved 
the  college,  and  turned  adrift  seventy 
learned  men  employed  in  it.  Platina, 
who  had  more  spirit  than  the  rest,  pleaded 
with  the  pope,  and  urged  him  to  bring- 
the  cause  before  the  auditors  of  the  Eota. 
The  pope,  however,  was  uiflexible.  Pla- 
tina at  length  was  provoked  to  write  tlie 
pontiff  a  letter,  threatening  him  with  an 
appeal  to  a  council  for  the  decision  of 
this  affair.  This  menace  enraged  Paid 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  threw  Platina 
into  prison,  where  he  was  kept  four 
months,  till  he  obtained  his  liberty  by  the 
intercession  of  cardinal  Gonzaga.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  underwent  a  more 
severe  treatment,  on  occasion  of  the  war 
declared  by  the  same  pontiff  against  the 
Roman  Academy  of  rompouio  Leto,  of 
which  Platina  was  a  member.  A  recom- 
pense was  made  to  Platina  for  his  suffer^ 
mgs  by  Sixtus  IV.,  who,  in  1475,  made 
him  keeper  of  the  newly-founded  Vatican 
library,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in 
1481.  He  bequeathed  to  his  friend, 
Pomponio  Leto,  his  house  on  the  Mone 
Quinnalis,  with  the  laurel  grove,  out  of 
which  the  poetical  chaplets  were  taken. 
Of  his  writings,  his  Lives  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  Venice,  1479,  fol.,  composed  in 
Latin  with  a  degree  of  elegance  and 
energy  then  uncommon,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. His  greatest  fault  is  the  acri- 
mony with  which  he  speaks  of  some  popes, 
his  contemporaries,  among  whom  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  he  does  not  spare 
Paul  II.  Another  of  his  works  is  a  Latin 
History  of  Mantua,  from  its  origin  to  the 
year  1464;  this  has  been  edited  by  Lam- 
becius  and  Muratori.  The  latter  editor 
has  also  published  a  Latin  Life  of  Nerio 
Capponi  oy  the  same  author,  which  is 
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cttrioos  and  Taluable.  P]atina'a  other 
writings  are  chiefly  dialognei  on  points  of 
moral  philosophy,  and  short  treatises  on 
miscellaneous  topics ;  among  the  latter  is 
one  on  the  culinary  science,  dedicated  to 
cardinal  della  Ro^ere.  The  Lives  of  the 
Popes  was  continued  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions by  Onuphrius  Panvinius  and  others. 
There  is  an  English  translation  and  con- 
tinuation by  Sir  Paul  Ricaut. 

PLATNER,  (John  Zachary,)  a  physi- 
cian, eminent  for  his  surgical  writings, 
was  bom  at  Chemnitz,  m  1694,  and 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Halle.  He  then 
Tisited  the  principal  unirersities  of  Ger- 
many, the  anatomical  and  surgical 
schools  of  Paris,  and  of  Leyden,  then  in 
the  height  of  its  medical  celebrity.  In  1 721 
he  was  nominated  professor  extraordinary 
of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Leipsic  ;  and 
in  a  gradual  progress  obtained  the  chairs 
of  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeu- 
tics, in  that  university.  He  also  became 
dean  of  the  faculty,  and  physician-coun- 
sellor to  the  court  of  Saxony.  He  died 
in  1 747.  His  works  appeared  collectively 
in  1749,  under  the  title  of,  Opusculorum 
Chinirgicorum  et  Anatomicorum  Tomi 
duo,  Dissertationes  et  Prolusiones,  4to, 
Lips.  He  likewise  published,  Institu- 
txones  CHiirurgise  rationalis,  turn  Medice, 
turn  Manualis,  Lips.  1745,  several  times 
reprinted;  and  he  wrote,  Ars  Medendi 
singulis  Morbis  accomodata,  printed  after 
his  death, 

PLATNER,  (Ernest,)  a  physician  and 
moralist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Leipsic  in  1744.  He  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  became  pro- 
fessor in  that  faculty,  and  perpetual  dean ; 
and  in  1789  he  was  made  decemvir  of 
the  oniversity  of  Leipsic,  and  aulic  coun- 
sellor to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  In  1816 
the  king  of  Saxony  appointed  him  a 
member  of  a  commission  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  outline  of  a  new 
law  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
He  published,  Anthropology  for  the  Phy- 
sicians and  Philosophers;  Quaestionum- 
Physiologicarum  Libri  duo;  Philosophical 
Aphorisms;  A  Dialogue  on  Atheism; 
and,  Elements  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
He  died  in  1818. 

PLATO,  though  an  Athenian  by 
descent,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  w£gina, 
where  bis  father  Aristo  and  his  mother 
Perictione  resided,  after  that  island  had 
become  sulyect  to  Athens.  Concerning 
tlie  time  of  his  birth  there  is  a  small 
difference  in  opinion  among  chronolo- 
gists  ;  some  placing  it  in  the  first  year  of 
Sie  eighty-eighth  Oljrmpiad,  and  others, 
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perhaps  with  more  accuracy,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  eighty-seventh    Olympiad, 
(b.c.  429.)  His  parents  at  first  called  him 
Aristocles,    alter   his  grandfather;    but 
afterwards  his  name  was   changed  for 
that  of  Plato.     He  had  for  his  instructor 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning  Dionysius 
the  grammarian  ;  and  he  was  trained  in 
athletic  exercises  by  Aristo  of  Argos. 
He  diligently  studied  the  arts  of  painting 
and  poetry,  and  became  such  a  proficient 
in  the  latter  as  to  produce  an  epic  poem  ; 
but  upon  comparing  it  with  that  of  Homer, 
he  was  so  sensible  of  its  inferiority,  that 
he  committed  his  own  compoution  to  the 
flames.     His  masters  in  music  were  Me- 
tellus    of    Agrigentum,   and    Draco   of 
Athens,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Damon. 
Before  he  was  kwentv  years  of  age  he 
had  also  composed  a  dramatic  piece,  and 
put  It  into  tne  hands  of  the  performers, 
to  be  represented  on  the  stage ;  but,  on 
the  day  before  its  intended  exhibition, 
having  accidentally  heard  a  discourse  of 
Socrates,  he  was  so   charmed   with  his 
eloquence,  that  he  determined  from  that 
time  to  renounce  all  attempts  to  acquire 
poetical    distinction,   destroyed    all    the 
poems  which  he  had  written,  and  devoted 
nimself  wholly  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  had  already 
received  some  tincture  of  this  science 
from  Cratylus    and    Hermogenes,    who 
taught  the    systems  of  Heraclitus  and 
Parmenides.    In  b.c.  410  he  became  the 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  remained  with 
him  for  eight  years.    Upon  the  death  of 
Socrates    (May,    b.c   399)    Plato,    and 
several  others  of  his  disciples  and  friends, 
withdrew  to  Megara,   where   they  met 
with  a  hospitable  reception  from  Euclid, 
and  continued  till  the  ferment  subsided 
at  Athens.     Here  Plato  applied  assidu- 
ously to  the  study  of  dialectics,  under  the 
instruction  of  Euclid.     He  next  visited 
Magna  Gnecia,  where  he  was  instmcted 
in  Jl  the  mysteries  of  the  Pythagorean 
system,  the  subtleties  of  which  he  afters- 
wards  too  freely  blended  with  the  more 
practical  and  simple  doctrine  of  Socrates, 
From  Italy  he  went  to  Cyrene,  where  he 
studied  the  mathematics  under  Theodorus, 
Thence  he  went  to  Egypt,   where    he 
spent  thirteen  years,  and  obtained  infor- 
mation  from  the  priests  concerning  their 
astronomical    observations  and  calcula-> 
tiona.     From  Egypt  it  was  Plato's  wish 
to  proceed  to  Persia,  that  he  might  learn 
the  tenets  of  the  Magi,  and  from  thence 
to  penetrate  into  India,  to  inform  himself 
coDcerning  the  principles  and  distinguish-* 
ing  customs  of  the  Bramins;    but  th^ 
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van  which  prevailed  in  Asia  would  not 
permit  him  to  visit  those  distant  regions. 
lie  now  went  a  second  time  to  Italy, 
where  he  further  studied  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  as  it  was  then  taught  by  Archy- 
tas,  Timsus,  and  others;  and  so  strong 
was  his  attachment  to  it,  that  when  he 
afterwards  visited  Sicily,  he  purchased,  at 
a  high  price,  several  books  which  con- 
tained it,  from  Phllolaus,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Pythagoras.  He  was  also 
an  attentive  student  of  the  writings  of 
Epicharmus  and  Empedocles.  Curiosity 
to  see  an  eruption  of  Mount  ^ina  is  said 
to  have  been  the  motive  for  his  first 
voyage  to  Syracuse,  which  he  undertook 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  (b.c.  389.) 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dionysius  L,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse;  with  his  son,  Dionysius  II.; 
and  with  Dion,  brother-in-law  of  Uie 
former,  and  uncle  of  the  latter.  Having 
offended  the  elder  Dionysius  by  some 
freedom  of  speech,  the  tyrant  eot  PoUis, 
the  Spartan  ambassador,  in  whose  ship 
Plato  was  returning  to  Greece,  to  seU 
him  at  ^gina  as  a  slave.  He  was 
bought  by  Anniceris  of  Cyrene,  who 
gave  him  his  freedom ;  and  on  returning 
to  Athens,  he  set  up  a  school  in  the 
Academy,  where  he  taught  for  twenty- 
two  years.  After  this  he  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Syracuse,  at  the  request  of  Dion, 
to  endeavour  to  form  by  pliilosophical 
instruction  the  ill-educated  mind  of  his 
nephew,  the  younger  Dionysius.  He 
failed  in  doing  this;  and  Dion  being 
banished  soon  after,  Plato  returned  to 
Athens.  This  second  journey  is  placed 
in  B.C.  367,  and  Plato  stayed  four  months 
in  Sicily.  His  third  journey  to  Sicily  is 
placed  in  b.c.  361.  Plato's  stay  at  the 
tyrant's  court  became  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  to  himself,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  again  to  Athens,  whioh 
he  did  in  the  following  year.  He  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  and 
literary  pursuits.  His  lectures  were  at 
first  delivered  in  the  garden  of  the  Aca- 
demy itself,  but  afterwards  in  a  garden 
which  he  had  bought,  near  the  Acwlemy, 
and  between  it  and  the  village  Colonus. 
Plato  died  in  01.  108,  1  (b.c.  347),  and 
was  succeeded  as  lecturer  in  the  Academy 
by  his  nephew  Speusippus.  The  Dia- 
logues of  Plato  are,  the  Lysis ;  Phsedrus; 
Laches;  Hippias  major;  Protagoras; 
Charmides;  Ion;  Meno;  Alcibiades  I.; 
Euthydemus;  Euthyphro;  Apology;  and 
Crito, — these  were  written  before  he  set 
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out  upon  his  travels;  theGorgias;  Thee- 
tetus;  Sophistes;  Politicus;  Cratylos; 
Parmenides ;  Symposium ;  Menexenus ; 
Philebus;  Phasdo;  the  Republic;  the 
Timieus ;  the  Critias ;  and  the  long  dia- 
logue on  the  Laws ;  these  were  written 
after  he  had  returned  from  his  travels, 
and  before  his  second  visit  to  Sicily.  The 
writings  of  Plato  were  originally  collected 
by  Hermodorus,  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
first  published  by  Aldus  in  1513,  foL 
This  edition  is  very  scarce  and  costly. 
The  most  valuable  editions  of  PlatoV 
works.in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  those  first 
published  at  Lyons  in  1491,  fol^  with  the 
version  and  notes  of  Marailius  Ficinus, 
and  by  Henry  Stephens  in  1578,  with 
the  version  and  notes  of  John  de  Serranua, 
in  3  vols,  foL  The  Greek  text  waa  first 
established  on  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  MSS.  by  Immanuel  Bekker  (Berlin^ 
1816—1823).  His  edition  was  followed 
by  the  very  elaborate  one  of  Frederic  Aat» 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1819.  Godfrey  Stallbaum  published  an 
edition  in  1821 — 1826,  and  has  since 
published  a  much  more  elaborate  one. 
English  versions  of  several  of  Plato's  Dia* 
logues  have  been  published  at  different 
periods,  by  various  hands ;  but  the  trans- 
lators who  have  principally  distinguished 
themselves  are  Floyer  Sydenham,  and 
Thomas  Taylor.  The  articles  translated 
by  the  former,  with  great  learning,  judg- 
ment, and  accuracy,  were  collected  toge- 
ther, and  published  in  4  vols,  4to,  under 
the  title  of  Dialogues  of  Plato,  1767— 
1780.  In  1792  Taylor  began  to  publish 
his  version  ;  and  he  persevered  till  he  had 
translated  all  those  pieces  which  Syden* 
ham  had  left  untouched.  In  1804  the 
whole  was  published,  with  the  title  of. 
The  Works  of  Plato,  vis.  his  fifty-five 
Dialogues,  and  twelve  Epistles,  translated 
from  the  Greek.  Nine  of  the  Dialogues 
by  the  late  Floyer  Sydenham,  and  the 
remainder  by  Thomas  Taylor ;  with  occa- 
sional Annotations  on  the  nine  Dial<^[uea 
translated  by  Sydenham ;  and  copious 
Notes  by  the  latter  translator,  &c.  in  5 
vols,  4to.  There  is  a  French  translation 
by  Victor  Cousin,  and  a  German  one  by 
Schleiermacher. 

PLATO,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who 
flourished  about  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c,  contemporary  with  Aristo- 
phanes and  Euripides.  He  was  considered 
aa  at  the  head  of  the  middle  comedy,  and 
is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  left  twenty- 
eiffht  compositions  of  this  class.  The 
tides  of  many  are  extant  in  Athenseus, 
Pollux,  and  other  writers.    Aristophanes 
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and  he  were  chaii^d  wKh  reciprocally 
borrowing  from  each  other,  which  indi- 
cates a  parity  of  public  estimation.  Of 
his  works  only  a  few  fragments  are  pre- 
aerfed. 

PLATOFF,  or  PLATO W,  hetman  of 
the  CoBiacks,  was  bom  in  southern  Russia, 
about  1 763.  He  entered  young  on  military 
serrice ;  and  in  1806  and  1807  he  had  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Russian 
army  sent  to  the  anistance  of  Prussia. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  against  the 
Turks  in  Moldavia,  and  was  made  a 
general  of  cavalry.  When  the  French 
mvaded  Russia  in  181 2,  Platoff  was  again 
called  into  actual  service,  and  though  he 
was  defeated  at  Grodno,  and  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  interior,  he  returned  during 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  Moscow, 
and  with  twenty  regiments  of  Cossacks 
he  severely  harassed  them  in  their  flight 
In  1813,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he 
entered  France,  and  was  at  Paris  with  the 
emperor  Alexander,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  England.  In  1815  he  com- 
manded the  Cossacks  destined  for  the 
second  invasion  of  Prance,  and  he  again 
made  hia  appearance  at  Paris.  After  the 
peace  he  retired  to  Tcherkash,  where  he 
^ed  in  1818. 

PLATON,  (Befichin,)  metropolitan  of 
.Moscow,  archimandrite  of  the  Sergian 
Monastery  of  Troizka,  was  bom  in  1737, 
at  the  estate  of  Tschaschnikowa,  near 
Moscow,  where  his  father  was  an  eccle- 
siastie,  and  was  educated  at  the  academy 
of  Moscow,  where  in  1757  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ^try.  In  1 758  he 
entered  the  monastic  order,  and  was 
nominated  prefect  of  the  Lswra  seminary, 
and  soop  afterwards  rector.  Catharine  II. 
became  acquainted  with  his  worth,  when 
at  her  visit  to  the  Lawra  he  received 
her  with  a  congrafQiatory  address,  and 
preached  a  sermon  in  her  presence.  She 
selected  him  to  be  religious  instractor  to 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Paul,)  and  preacher  to  the  court. 
He  fill«d  this  post  for  about  four  years. 
In  1766  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
archimandrite  of  the  Sergian  monastery ; 
in  1768  made  a  member  of  the  holy 
synod;  and  in  1770  promoted  to  be  arch- 
bishop of  Twer.  In  1773  he  instructed 
in  the  Russian-Greek  religion  the  prin« 
eess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Natalia  Alexe- 
jewna,  the  first  wife  of  the  grand  prince 
Paul  Petrowitsch ;  and  in  1776  his  second 
wife,  the  Iste  empress's  mother,  Maria 
Feodorowna.  In  1775  he  was  made 
archbuhopof  Moscow,  was  entrasted  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  Moscow  aca- 
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demy,  and  in  1787  was  raised  to  ihe 
dignity  of  metropolitan.  The  emperor 
Paul  I.  adorned  him  with  the  diamond 
orders  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Alexander. 
In  1801  he  crowned  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander I. ;  in  1809  he  became  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Wladimir,  first  class ;  in 
1811  he  asked  permission  to  resign  his 
official  dignities  and  duties,  and  lived 
afterwards  at  his  monastery  of  Bethania, 
where  he  had  already  founded  an  academy 
as  early  as  1797.  In  1812,  just  before 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  he  hastened 
to  Moscow,  and  encouraged  the  Russians 
by  hu  elo<]uent  haraneues  to  be  firm 
aeainst  their  foes.  He  died  on  the  11th 
of  November  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
buried  at  his  favourite  monastery.  His 
works  consist  of  numerous  sermons,  gratu- 
latory  orations,  &c.,  which  occupy  sixteen 
volumes  in  the  collection  of  his  works ; 
An  Admonition  to  the  Rasskolniks ;  In- 
stractions  to  the  Clerical  Inspectors ;  A 
Short  Catechism  for  the  Instruction  of 
Children  ;  A  Short  Catechism  for  the  Use 
of  Priests  and  the  Servants  of  the  Church ; 
Orthodox  Doctrines,  or,  A  Sketch  of 
Christian  Theology,  composed  for  the  use 
of  the  grand  prince  Paul  Petrowitsch, — 
this  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  Ger- 
man, English,  French,  Greek,  Armenian, 
and  Georgian ;  A  Catechism,  or  First  In- 
structions in  the  Christian  Religion  ;  The 
Biography  of  St  Sergius;  A  Short  Russian 
Church  History ;  and.  Memoranda  of  a 
Journey  through  the  Governments  of 
White  and  Little  Russia  to  KiefT,  in  the 
year  1 804.  The  collected  works  of  Platon 
were  published  in  20  volumes  at  Moscow 
(from  1779  to  1807),  besides  two  later 
editions.  Platon  is  mentioned  iji  terms 
of  commendation  by  bishop  Heber. 

PLAUTUS,  (Marcus  AcciusJ  a  dis- 
tinguished comic  dramatist  of  Rome,  was 
a  native  of  Sarsina,  in  Umbria.  He  was 
probably  of  mean  parentage,  and  some 
suppose  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
slave.  Aulus  Gellius  relates,  upon  the 
authority  of  Varro,  that  Plautus,  having 
acquired  property,  was  tempted,  in  order 
to  increase  it,  to  engage  in  trade ;  and 
that  his  speculations  succeeded  so  ill, 
that  he  was  reduced,  in  a  time  of  general 
scarcity,  to  hire  himself  as  a  labourer  to 
grind  at  the  mill.  His  mind,  however, 
remained  undepressed,  for  he  composed 
three  of  his  comedies  in  this  toilsome 
situation.  Cicero  informs  us  that  he  died 
in  the  consulate  of  Claudius  Pulcher  and 
L.  Porcius  Licinius,  b.c.  184.  Many 
critics  and  grammarians,  according  to 
Gellius,  were  engaged  in  endeavouring 
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to  ascertain  what  cmnedies  really  be- 
longed to  Plautus.  Varro,  who  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  subject,  entitled,  Quses- 
tiones  Plautinse,  reduced  their  number 
to  twenty-one,  which  were  designated 
Varronianse.  L.  iBlius  added  four  others. 
The  names  of  the  plays  still  extant 
are:  Amphitnio;  Asinaria;  Aulularia; 
Captivi ;  Curculio ;  Casina ;  Cistellaria  ; 
Epidicus  ;  Bacchides  ;  Mostellaria; 
Mensechmi ;  Miles  gloriosus ;  Mercator; 
Pseudolus;  Poenulus;  Persa;  Rudens; 
Stichus ;  Trinummus ;  and  Truculentus. 
The  lost  play  of  the  twenty-one  Varro- 
nianse  is  the  Vidularia.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  exists  a  number  of  spurious 
scenes  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  which, 
as  Niebuhr  has  shown,  were  written  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  either  actual  or  ima- 

S'nary  gaps  in  the  original  MS.  Some  of 
em  may  be  very  old,  and  written  by 
skilful  hands,  but  others  are  very  absurd, 
and  betray  their  modem  origin.  Many 
of  his  pieces,  like  those  of  the  other 
Roman  dramatists,  are  professed  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek,  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  his  plots  are  borrowed  firom  the 
Grecian  theatre.  Of  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  Plautus,  some  of  the  most  valiv- 
able  are  the  Variorum  by  Gronoviua, 
Lugd.  Bat  2  toIs,  8vo,  1664-69-84; 
the  Delphin,  by  Operarius,  Par.  2  vols, 
4to,  1679;  Caperonier's,  Barbou,  Par. 
3  vols,  12mo,  1759;  Emesti's,  2  toIs, 
8vo,  Lips,  1760,  Bipont  1788;  and  those 
of  Bothe  and  Lindemann.  The  Italian 
literature  is  very  rich  in  translations  of 
Plautus.  Madame  Dacier  published,  in 
1683,  her  French  translation  of  the  Am- 
phitnio, Epidicus,  and  Rudens.  In  1719 
there  appeared  two  complete  French 
translations,  the  one  by  Limiers,  at  Am- 
sterdam, the  other  by  Gueudeville,  at 
Ley  den,  both  in  10  vols,  8vo.  There  is 
a  German  translation  of  all  the  works  of 
Plautus  by  Kuffner,  Vienna,  1806, 5  vols, 
8vo;  and  another  by  G.  G.  S.  Kopke 
(1809 — 1820,)  in  2  vols.;  and  there  are 
English  translations  by  Echard,  Cooke, 
Cotter,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  Richard 
Warner.  There  is  an  admirable  Essay 
by  Lessing  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Plautus. 

PLAYFAIR,  (John,)  a  natural  phUo- 
sopher  and  mathematician,  was  bom  in 
1748  at  Bervie,  near  Dundee,  of  which 
parish  his  father  was  minister,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's.  In  1773  he 
succeeded  to  his  father's  living ;  but  he 
resigned  it  in  1782,  and  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  in  1785  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  When  the  Royal 
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Society  was  established  there,  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  con- 
tributed many  papers  to  the  Transactions 
of  that  institution.  In  1805  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Robinson  as  professor  of  natural  philo- 
sophy in  the  university.  In  his  latter 
years  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
geology,  which  he  pursued  with  inde- 
fatigable ardour;  ana  in  1816  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  the  Alps,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  observations  on  those 
mountains.  He  died  in  1819.  He  wrrte. 
On  the  Arithmetic  of  Impossible  Quan- 
tities; Elements  of  Geometry;  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the 
Earth ;  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the 
Examination  of  Professor  Stewart's  State- 
ment of  Facts  relative  to  tiie  Election  of 
Professor  Leslie ;  System  of  Geography ; 
and.  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  In 
1804  he  began  to  write  for  the  Edinbui^h 
Review,  to  which  he  contributed,  Review 
of  Mttdge's  Trigonometrical  Survey,  1 805; 
Review  of  Mechain  and  Delambre,  Base 
du  Syst^me  M^trique  D6cimale,  1807; 
Review  of  Laplace,  Trait6  de  M^canique 
Celeste,  1808;  Review  of  Le  Compte 
rendu  par  Tlnstitut  de  France,  1809; 
Review  of  Lambton's  Indian  Survey, 
1813;  Review  of  Laplace,  Essai  philo- 
sophique  sur  les  Probability  1814;  Re- 
view of  Baron  de  Zach,  Attraction  des 
Montagues,  1816 ;  and,  Review  of  Kater 
on  the  Pendulum,  1818.  Hisaceouatof  the 
Lithological  Surveyof  Schehallien  was  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1818.  These  are  reprinted 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  c<^1ected  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  published  at  Edinboigh 
in  1822,  in  4  vols,  8vo,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Dr. 
James  G.  Playfair.  To  the  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica  he  contributed  the  articles, 
iBpinus  and  Physical  Astronomy,  and  an 
incomplete  dissertation  on  the  Progress 
of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe. 

PLAYFAIR,  (William,)  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  near  Dundee  in 
1759.  He  was  apprenticed  very  early  to 
a  millwright  named  Meikle;  but  when 
out  of  his  time,  he  went  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  a  draughtsman 
at  Soho,  in  the  employment  of  Boulton 
and  Watt  He  next  removed  to  London, 
where  he  became  an  author  and  pro* 
lector;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution  he  formed  a  banking 
establishment  at  Paris.  In  the  reign  of 
terror  he  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  re- 
turned to  London,  where  he  opened  a 
shop  as  a  silversmith  and  toyman.    He 
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alio  took  out  TAriout  patents  for  in- 
ventions, none  of  which  answered  his 
sanguine  expectations,  and  he  died  in 
indigent  cireumstaaces,  in  1823.  His 
puhlicalions  are  numerous,  and  mostly 
political,  hut  all  of  a  loyal  character; 
the  hest  are,  A  Commercial  and  Political 
Atlas ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Decline  and 
>aU  of  Nations ;  and,  France  as  it  is. 

PLAYFORD,  (John,)  a  publuher  of 
music,  was  horn  in  1613.  He  kept  a 
shop  in  Fleet-street,  and  was,  hesides, 
clerk  of  the  Temple  church.  In  1655 
appeared  his  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 
Music,  which  went  through  numerous 
editions.  This  was  followed  hy  Court 
Ayres,  and  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  solemn 
Music,  fol.  He  died  in  1693. — His  son 
Henrt  puhlished  Orpheus  Britannicus. 

PLEMPIUS,  (Vopiseus  Fortunatus,)  a 
physician,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1601,  and  studied  at  Lonvain,  at  Padua, 
and  at  Bologna,  where  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree ;  and  on  his  return  to  Holland  ha 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Lou- 
vain,  where  he  died  in  1671.  He  wrote, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Musdes ;  Ophthalmo- 
graphia,  sive  de  Oculi  fabricA,  actione,  et 
usn;  Fuodamenta,  seu  Institotioiies  Me- 
dicinae ;  Avicennn  Canonis  Lih.  primus 
et  secundus,  ex  Arabic&  in  Latinam  trans- 
latas ;  De  Togatomm  Vaktudine  tuend&  ; 
De  AlEectibus  Capillorum  et  Unguium 
Naturi,  Tractatus  de  Peste;  and,  Anty- 
mus  Conlngius  PeruTiani  Pulveris  De- 
fensor repntous  a  Melippo  Protymo, — a 
refiiUtion  of  the  utility  of  the  bark,  which 
waa  introduced  by  Coningius,  the  assumed 
name  of  the  Jesuit  Fabri. 

PLESSIS.     See  Ricbblibv. 

PLEYDENWURFF,  (William,)  one 
of  the  earliest  engravers  on  wood,  was  a 
nattTO  of  Germany,  and  flourished  about 
1493.  Conjointly  with  Michael  Wol- 
gemut,  he  executed  the  cuts  for  the 
Chronicle  compiled  by  Herman  Schedel, 
and  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1493,  en- 
titled, the  Nuremberg  Chronicle.  They 
represent  views  of  towns,  &c.  and  figur  js 
of  various  kinds,  which,  though  drawn  in 
the  stiff  and  incorrect  manner  usual  at 
that  early  period,  are  spiritedly  and 
boldly  cut:  the  heads  likewise  are  not 
without  expression. 

PLEYEL,  ( Ignace,  or  Ignaz,)  a  musical 
composer,  was  bom  in  1757,  at  Ropper- 
stahl,  near  Vienna,  where  his  fatner, 
Martin,  was  a  schoolmaster.  He  was 
mitiated  in  Latin  and  music  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  had  Vanhall,  and  subse- 
quently Haydn,  for  a  master  in  the  latter, 
lu  1783  he  was  appointed  mlUtre-de- 
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chapelleof  Strasburg  cathedral,  and  thei« 
composed  many  masses  and  motets.  In 
1791  he  visited  London,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  managers  of  tlie  professional  con- 
cert, who  engaged  him  as  a  kind  of  rival 
to  Haydn  (wliose  services  had  been  se- 
cured by  Salomon  for  bis  concerts,)  and 
composed  for  them  three  symphonies,  for 
which  and  his  personal  assistance  he  re- 
ceived a  large  sum,  whicb  he  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  near  Strasburg. 
In  1793  he  became  a  suspected  person, 
and,  having  been  several  times  denounced, 
at  length  deemed  it  prudent  to  fly,  but 
was  pursued  and  taken.  He  then  pleaded 
his  acquiescence  in  the  new  order  of 
things ;  nevertheless,  as  a  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  he  was  required  to  set  a  kind 
of  drama  for  the  anniversary  of  the  10th 
of  August  This  he  accomplished  under 
the  surveillance  of  two  eendarmes,  and 
saved  his  life.  He  now  sold  his  property, 
went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  publisher  of 
music  and  a  manufacturer  of  pianofortes. 
He  at  length  retired  to  an  estate  near 
Paris,  purchased  by  the  fruits  of  his  talenta 
and  industry,  and  indulged  his  taste  for 
agriculture.     He  died  in  1831. 

PLINY  THE  ELDER,  (Caius  Plinius 
Secundus,)  was  bom  of  a  noble  family, 
about  A.D.  23,  atComo,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius and  Jerome,  or  at  Verona,  according  to 
a  very  probable  conjecture,  (bunded  upon 
the  fact  of  his  calling  Catullus  (who  was 
certainly  bom  at  the  latter  place)  his 
"  fellow-countiyman."  After  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  the  field,  and  filling  the  office 
of  augur  at  Rome,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
curator of  Spain.  His  manner  of  life,  as  it 
is  described  hy  his  nephew  (Plin.  Epiat. 
iiL  5),  exhibits  a  degree  of  industry  and 
perseverance  scarcely  to  be  paralleled. 
In  summer  he  alwavs  began  ids  studies 
as  soon  as  it  was  lignt;  in  winter,  gene- 
rally at  one  in  the  morning,  but  never 
later  than  two,  and  often  at  midnight 
No  man  ever  spent  less  time  in  bed ;  and 
sometimes  he  would,  without  retiring 
from  his  books,  indulge  in  a  short  sleep, 
and  then  pursue  his  studies.  Before  day- 
break, it  was  his  custom  to  wait  upon 
Vespasian,  who  likewise  chose  that  season 
to  transact  business ;  and  when  he  had 
finished  the  aflairs  which  the  emperor 
committed  to  his  charge,  he  returned 
home  again  to  his  studies.  Afler  a  slender 
repast  at  noon,  he  would  frequently,  in 
the  summer,  if  he  was  disengaged  from 
business,  recline  in  the  sun,  during  which 
time  some  author  was  read  to  him,  from 
which  he  made  extractaand  observations. 
This  was  his  constant  method,  whatever 
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book  he  read ;  .for  it  waa  a  maxim  of  his, 
that  no  book  was  so  bad  but  somethiiig 
might  be  learned  from  it.  When  this 
was  over,  he  generally  went  into  the  coid 
bath,  after  which  he  took  a  slight  refresh- 
ment of  food  and  rest ;  and  then,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  new  day,  resumed  his  studies 
till  supper-time,  when  a  book  was  again 
read  to  him,  upon  which  he  would  make 
some  remarks  as  they  went  on.  In 
summer  he  always  rose  from  supper  by 
day-liglit;  and  in  winter,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark.  Such  was  his  way  of  life 
amidst  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  town ; 
but  in  the  country  his  whole  time  was 
devoted  to  study  without  intermission, 
excepting  only  when  he  slept,  and  when 
he  bathed,  that  is,  was  actually  in  the 
bath ;  for  during  the  operation  of  rubbing 
and  wiping,  he  was  employed  either  in 
hearing  some  book  read  to  him,  or  in 
dictating  himself.  In  his  journeys  he 
lost  no  time  from  his  studies,  his  mind  at 
those  seasons  being  disengaged  from  all 
other  thoughts ;  and  a  secretary  or  ama- 
nuensis constantly  attended  him  in  his 
chariot :  and  that  he  might  suffer  the  less 
interruption  to  his  studies,  instead  of 
walking,  he  always  used  a  carriage  in 
liome.  By  this  extraordinary  application, 
he  found  leisure  to  write  a  great  many 
volumes.  The  circumstances  of  his  death, 
like  his  manner  of  living,  were  very  sin- 
gular, and  are  also  described  at  large  by 
the  elegant  pen  of  his  nephew.  He  was 
at  that  time,  with  a  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand, at  Misenum,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
his  sister  and  her  son  the  younger  Pliny 
being  with  him.  On  the  24th  of  August, 
A.D.  79,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  his 
sister  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  of  a 
very  unusual  size  and  shape.  He  was  in 
his  study ;  but  he  immediately  arose,  and 
went  out  upon  an  emmence  to  view  it 
more  distinctly.  Pliny  immediately 
ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready ; 
but  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  house 
with  his  tablets  for  his  observations,  the 
mariners  belonging  to  the  galle^rs  stationed 
at  Retina  earnestly  entreated  him  to  come 
to  their  assistance,  since  that  port  being 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
there  was  no  way  for  them  to  escape  but 
by  sea.  He  therefore  ordered  the  galleys 
to  be  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on 
board,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  not 
only  Retina,  but  several  other  towns 
situated  upon  that  beautiful  coast.  He 
steered  directly  to  the  point  of  danger, 
from  which  others  were  flying  with  the 
utmost  terror,  and  with  so  much  calm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able 
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to  make  and  dictate  his-observalions  upon 
the  motion  and  figure  of  that  dreadful 
scene.  He  went  so  near  to  the  moun- 
tain, that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker 
and  hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell 
into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice-stones 
and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock :  they 
were  likewise  in  danger  not  only  of  being 
aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea, 
but  also  from  the  vast  fragments  whicii 
rolled  down  from  the  mountain,  and  ob- 
structed all  the  shore.  Here  he  stopped 
to  consider  whether  he  should  return,  to 
which  the  uilot  advising  him,  **  Fortune," 
said  he,  "befriends  the  brave;  carry  nie 
to  Pomponianus."  Pomponianus  was  then 
at  Stabiae,  a  town  separated  by  a  gulf 
which  the  sea,  after  several  windings, 
forms  upon  that  shore.  Plinv  landed 
there,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  hou»e« 
In  the  meantime  showers  of  ashes  abiost 
blocked  up  the  apartments,  while  the  walU 
were  shaken  with  an  earthquake;  and 
towards  morning  it  appeared  necessary  lo 
unit  the  place.  With  pillows  tied  upon 
their  heads,  as  a  protection  against  the 
falling  stones,  they  proceeded  towards 
the  shore,  when  a  smell  of  sulphur  obliged 
them  to  hasten  their  flight.  Pliny,  leaning 
upon  two  slaves,  was  overtaken  by  the 
vapour,  and  beingcorpulentand  asthmatic, 
dropped  dead  from  sufibcation.  His  body 
was  found  three  days  after.  He  was  then 
in  the  fifty-sixth  vear  of  hia  age.  The 
titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  given  by  ^ 
his  nephew  (Epist  iii.  5) ;  of  these  the 
only  one  that  is  sdll  extant  is  his  Natural 
History.  The  first  book  it  a  table  of  the 
contents  of  the  other  thirty-six ;  the  second 
treats  of  the  world,  the  elements,  the 
•tars,  the  winds,  &c. ;  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  contain  a  geographical 
account  of  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
world ;  the  seventh  treats  of  the  genera- 
tion and  organ iiation  of  man,  the  most 
remarkable  characters  that  have  ever 
lived,  and  the  most  useful  inventions;  the 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  contain 
a  system  of  zoology,  and  treat  of  beasts, 
fishes,  birds,  and  insects,  and  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy;  sixteen  books, 
firom  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-seventh, 
are  devoted  to  botany,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  trees,  herbs,  fruit,  corn,  &c, 
and  the  medicines  which  they  furnish; 
five  books,  f^om  the  twenty-eighth  to  the 
Uiirty-second,  treat  of  medicinea  derived 
from  different  animals;  the  thirty-third 
and  thirty-fourth,  of  different  kinds  of 
metals,  &c. ;  the  thirty-fiah,  of  colours 
and  painting ;  the  thirty-sixth,  of  stones 
and  sculpture;  and  the  thirty-seventh,  of 
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differeBt  kinds  of  gems,  &c.  The  first 
edition  of  Flint's  Natural  History  was 
published  at  Yetdee,  in  1469,  foL  by 
Joannes  da  Spira;  the  second  was  printed 
by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  Rome, 
1470,  fol.  There  are  editions  bv  Har- 
donin,  Paris,  1685,  4to,  5  vols,  of  which 
a  second  edition  was  published,  Paris, 
1723,  foL  3  Tols;  by  Franzius,  8vo^ 
10  vols,  Leipsic,  1778-1791 ;  by  Panc- 
koucke,  Paris,  8vo^  20  vols,  1829-33, 
with  a  new  French  tranilation  by  Ajasson 
de  Grandsagne,  and  copious  notes  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men 
of  France.  The  edition  by  Sillig,  Leipsic, 
1831-36,  12mo,  5  vols,  is  particularly 
worth  noticing,  on  account  of  its  contain* 
ing  the  Various  Readings  of  a  MS.  at 
Bamberg,  which  had  never  before  been 
collated.  The  Natural  Histonr  has  been 
translated  into  Arabic  by  the  famous 
Honain  Ibn  Ishak  (better  known  perhaps 
by  his  Latinised  name  Joannitius) ;  into 
Italian  br  Landino,  Venice,  foL  1476; 
by  Bnicctoli,  Venice,  4to,  1548;  and  by 
Domenichi,  Venice,  4to,  1561 ;  into  Ger- 
man by  Dense,  1764, 1765,  Rostock,  4to, 
2  vols ;  and  by  Grosse,  1781— >1 788,  8vo, 
Frankfort,  12  vols ;  into  English  by  Hol- 
land, 1601,  London,  2  vote,  fol.;  into 
Spanish  by  Hnerta,  Madrid,  2  vols,  foL 
1824-29 ;  into  old  French  by  Dupinet, 
Ljrons,  1562, 2  vds,  fol. ;  and  into  modem 
French  by  Poinsinet  de  Sivry,  with  astro- 
nomical notes  by  Bouguer  and  Lalande, 
and  mineralogiod  by  Gnettard,  4to,  12 
▼ols,  Paris,  1771, 1782.  A  Dutch  trans- 
lation WM  published  at  Amheim,  4to^ 
1617.  In  philosophy  Pliny  chiefly  in- 
cVned  to  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  though 
occasionally  with  a  turn  to  scepticism. 
He  substitutes  for  Pirovidence,  or  a  design- 
ing Cause,  an  eternal  nature  of  things ; 
and  sometimes  inconsistently  indulges  in 
a  strain  of  declamation  against  the  malig- 
nity of  tins  unconscious  nature.  His  views 
of  man  and  of  his  destiny  are  gloomy  and 
qaerulons,  and  he  denies  the  immortality 
of  the  souL  His  moral  sentiments,  how- 
ever, are  pure. 

PLINY  THE  YOUNGER,  (Caius 
Plinins  Gaecilius  Secundus,)  born  at  Novo- 
eomnm.  the  modem  Como,  in  a.d.  61, 
or  62,  was  Uie  son  of  Caius  Ccecilius,  and 
of  Plhiia,  the  nster  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  at 
whose  house,  after  losing  her  husband, 
abe,  with  her  son,  took  up  her  abode. 
Hie  young  CsMilins  was  adopted  by  Plin^jr, 
and  was  thenceforward  oilled  by  his 
name.  .  He  was  in  his  eighteenth  vear 
when  the  erantion  of  Vesuvius  took  place, 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  uncle ;  and  the 
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account  of  that  catastrophe,  given  in  the 
preceding  article,  is  ta&en  from  a  letter 
of  his,  written,  long  after,  to  his  friend 
Tacitus.  It  thence  appears  that  he  had 
imbibed  his  relation's  ardour  for  study, 
which  caused  him  rather  to  remain  read- 
ing Livy,  than  to  accompany  his  unde  to 
a  nearer  view  of  so  interesting  a  pheno- 
menon. He  continued  so  intensely  occu- 
pied with  his  book,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty his  mother  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  quit  Misenum  during  the  subsequent 
earthquake.  This  was  the  affectation  of 
a  young  man,  but  it  foreboded  that  kmd 
of  ostentation  in  his  character  which, 
amidst  many  excellences,  was  a  per 
manent  foible.  He  began  to  plead  causes, 
in  tbe  court  of  the  Centumviri,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen;  but  his  forensic  labours 
were  interrapted  by  a  campai^  in  Syria^ 
with  the  rank  of  military  tnbune.  He 
did  not^  however,  intermit  his  literary 
pursuits  in  that  situatiim,  but  availed 
himself  of  the  presence  of  the  philoso- 

Ehers  Euphrates  and  Artemidonis,  who 
ad  been  nanished  from  Rome,  with  the 
other  professors  of  philoeophv,  by  Vespa- 
sian. In  the  earlv  part  of  Domitian'a 
reign  he  was  much  in  favour  with  that 
emperor,  wbo  raised  him  successively  to 
the  offices  of  quastor,  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  praetor.  During  the  short 
reign  of  Nerva  he  was  appomted  to  the 
omoe  of  prefect  of  the  Saturnian  treasunr ; 
and  in  A.Db  103  he  was  nominated  by 
Trajan  to  the  pro-pretorship  of  Bithynia, 
which  he  held  for  two  years.  He  was  in 
this  station  when  he  wrote  that  celebrated 

Siistle  to  Tngan,  in  which  he  consults 
e  emperor  respecting  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  towards  the  Christians  of  the 
province,  who  then  lay  under  persecution, 
and  bears  an  honourable  testimony  to 
their  principles  and  morals.  After  his 
return  to  Rome  he  seems  to  have  passed 
his  time  chiefly  in  literary  retirement  at 
his  vUlas,  two  of  which,  the  Laurentian 
and  Tuscan,  he  has  particularly  described 
in  his  letters.  He  appears  to  have  been 
highly  esteemed  by  all  the  most  virtuous 
and  distinguished  Romans  who  were  his 
contemporaries;  and  among  his  corre- 
spondents we  meet  with  the  names  of 
Corellius  Ruftis,  Arulenus  Rusticus,  Ju- 
nius Mauricus,  L.  Helvidius,  Virginius 
Rufiis,  and  especially  the  celebrated  nisto- 
rian  Tacitus.  None  of  his  works  have 
reached  our  times  except  his  Panegyric 
upon  Trajan,  and  a  collection  of  Epistles, 
in  ten  books.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
imcertain,  but  it  is  inferred  from  a  passage 
of  Caisiodonis  to  have  been  in  the  fifteenth 
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year  of  Trajan,  and  Uie  fifty-first  or  fifty- 
aeoond  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  editions 
of  Pliny  the  Younger  some  of  the  most 
valuable  are*  the  Variorum,  hy  Veen- 
husinsi  Lugd.  B.  1669 ;  that  of  Cellarius, 
Leipsic,  1693 ;  Hearne,  with  Life  hy  Mae- 
aon  prefixed,  Oxford,  1703;  Cortius  and 
Longolius,  Amst.  1734;  Gesner's,  Leipsic, 
1739,  1770;  LaUemand's,  Paris,  1769; 
and  Gierig's,  Leipsic,  1806.  Pliny's 
Letters  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  lord  Orrery,  and  Melmoth;  the  version 
of  the  latter  is  singularly  elegant 

PLOT,  (Robert,)  a naturalphilosopher 
and  antiquary,  was  bom  in  1640,  at  Sut- 
ton Barou,  in  the  parish  of  Borden,  in 
Kent,  and  educated  at  the  free-school  of 
Wye,  in  the  same  county,  and  at  Magdalen 
hall,  Oxford.  In  1677  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow,  and  in  1682,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  B.oyal  Society ;  and  he  published 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  from  No. 
143  to  No.  166,  inclusive.  In  1683  Elias 
Ashmole,  Esq.  appointed  him  the  first 
keeper  of  his  Museum;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  waa  nominated  by  the  vice* 
chancellor  the  first  reader  in  chemistry 
in  that  university.  In  1687  he  was  made 
secretary  to  the  earl-marshal,  or  court  of 
chivalry,  which  was  then  renewed,  after  it 
had  lam  dormant  from  the  year  1641. 
In  1690  be  resigned  his  professorship  of 
chemistry,  and  also  his  place  of  keeper 
of  the  Museum.  In  1688  he  received 
the  title  of  historiographer  to  James  II. 
In  1694-5,  Henry  Howard,  earl-marshal, 
nominated  him  Mowbray  herald  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  two  davs  aifter  he  was  con- 
stituted registrar  of  the  court  of  honour. 
He  died  of  the  stone,  April  30,  1696. 
Natural  history  was  his  delight ;  and  he 
save  very  agreeable  specimens  of  it  in 
his  Natural  Histories  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Stafibrdshire.  The  former  was  published 
at  Oxford,  in  1677,  fol.,  and  reprinted  in 
1705,  with  additions  and  corrections,  by 
John  Burman,  M.A.  fellow  of  University 
college,  his  step-son,  and  afterwards  vicar 
of  Newington,  in  Kent ;  the  latter  was 
printed  also  at  Oxford,  1686,  in  the  same 
form.  He  also  contributed  nine  papers 
to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He 
left  several  MSS.,  among  which  were 
large  materials  for  The  Natural  History 
of  Kent,  <yf  Middlesex,  and  of  the  city  of 
London. 

PLOTINUS,  a  celebrated  philosopher 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at  Alexandria, 
was  born  at  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt,  a.d. 
204.  For  some  time  he  attenaed  the 
lectures  of  difierent  professors,  who  then 
abounded  at  Alexandria ;  but,  dissatisfied 
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with  their  respective  systems,  he  was'ad- 
vised  to  frequent  the  scnool  of  Anunonius, 
who,  with  the  hope  oi  reoondiing  the 
difierent  opinions  tnen  subcisting  amonff 
philosophers,  founded  an  Eclectic  school 
m  wt -co  he  taught  his  disciples  certain 
sublime  doctrines,  and  mystical  practices, 
which  he  communicated  to  them  under  a 
solemn  iniunction  of  secrecy.  Under  this 
master  Plotinus  prosecuted  his  philoso- 
phical studies  for  eleven  years,  and  be- 
came a  deep  proficient  in  the  abstruse 
subtleties  and  mystical  flights  of  his 
fanciful  system.  Upon  the  death  of 
Ammonius  he  determmed  to  travel  into 
Persia  and  India,  to  learn  wisdom  of 
the  Magi  and  Gymnosophisu ;  and  as  the 
emperor  Gordiau  was  setting  out  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  Plotinus 
availed  hinoself  of  such  an  opportunity 
of  safe  conduct  into  the  Eaatem  regions; 
and  in  243  joined  the  emperor's  army. 
The  unfortunate  issue  of  that  expedition, 
however,  in  which  the  army  wasaefeated, 
and  the  emperor  killed,  compelled  the 
philosopher  to  seek  bis  si^ety  in  flight, 
and  he  with  difficulty  efiected  his  escape 
to  Antioch,  whence  he  afterwards  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  lecturer  in 
philosophy  upon  Eclectic  principles.  For 
ten  years  he  confined,  himself  to  oral  dis- 
course ;  but  he  at  last  found  it  necessary, 
both  for  his  own  convenience  and  that  of 
his  pupils,  to  commit  the  substance  of 
what  he  delivered  to  writing.  The  excel- 
lence of  his  character  secured  to  him  the 
esteem  and  firiendship  of  many  persons 
of  high  rank,  and  particulariy  of  the 
emperor  Gallienus,  and  his  empreis 
Salonina.  The  romantic  turn  of  bis 
mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  use 
which  he  made  of  his  interest  at  court 
He  requested  the  emperor  to  rebuild  a 
city  in  Campania,  which  had  been  for- 
merly destroyed,  and  to  grant  it,  with  the 
adjoining  territoir,  to  a  body  of  philoso- 
phers, who  should  he  governed  bv  the 
laws  of  Plato's  ideal  republic,  and  should 
call  the  city  Platonopoiis ;  promising,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  himself,  with  his 
friends,  would  lay  the  foundation  of  this 
philosophical  colony.  The  emperor,  it  is 
said,  was  inclined  to  listen  to  his  applicsr 
tion,  till  he  was  dissuaded  by  some  of  his 
friends.  Plotinus  died  in  Campania,  m 
A.D.  270,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  The  works  of  Plotinus  consist  of 
fifty-four  books,  which  were  divided  into 
six  EnneatU,  or  seta  of  nine  books,  by  bis 
pupil  Porphyry,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce them  to  intelligible  order,  and  to 
correct  the  obscurities  and  other  faults  of 
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fityle  under  which  they  laboured.  A 
miperb  edition  of  his  works,  in  3  vols, 
4to^  was  published  at  the  Oxford  Uniyer* 
tity  Piren,  with  this  title,  Plotini  Opera 
cwnnia.  Edidit  Fridericna  Creuser.  Ozon. 
ETypographeoAcademico,  1835.  There 
is  an  English  tnmslation  of  Select  Works 
of  Plotinus,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  London, 
1787,  8vo. 

PLOWDEN,  (Edrnmid,)  a  eelebrated 
lawyer,  was  bom  in  Shropshire  in  151 7, 
and  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  for 
three  years  at  Cambridge;  but  he  re- 
moved  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued  his 
former  studies  for  four  years  more,  and 
in  1552,  according  to  Wood,  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  physic  and  siii^ery. 
Tanner  says,  that  when  he  left  Cambridge, 
he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and,  resuming  the  study  of  physic,  went 
then  to  Oxford.  It  appears,  however, 
that  be  finally  determined  on  the  law  as 
a  profession,  and  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  soon  became  reader. 
In  queen  Mary's  time  he  was  called  to 
the  degree  of  seijeant;  hut  being  zea- 
lously attached  to  the  Romish  persuasion, 
he  lost  all  further  hopes  of  preferment  on 
the  accession  of  Elisabeth.  He  died  in 
1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple church,  where  a  monument  to  hik 
memory  still  remains.  The  work  for 
which  he  is  best  known  i^  his  Commen- 
taiiea  or  Reports,  containing  divers  cases 
upon  matters  of  law,  argued  and  deter- 
mined in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
Phflip  and  Maiy,  and  Elizabeth.  These 
were  originally  written  in  Norman  French, 
and  the  editions  of  1571,  1578,  1599, 
1613,  and  1684,  were  published  in  that 
language.  It  was  not  until  1761  that  an 
English  translation  appeared,  improved 
by  many  original  notes  and  references  to 
the  ancient  and  modem  common -law 
books.  To  this  edition  were  added  his 
Queries,  or  Moot-book  for  young  Students, 
and,  The  Argument,  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam Morgan  et  aL  v.  Sir  Rice  Manxell. 
Mr.  Daines  Barrington  calls  Plowden  the 
most  accurate  of  ul  rejMrters ;  and  Mr. 
Hargrave  says  that  his  Commentaries 
deservedly  hear  as  high  a  character  as 
any  book  of  reports  ever  published  in 
our  law. 

PLOWDEN,  (Charies,)  a  Jesuit,  bom 
IB  England  in  1743.  He  was  educated 
at  Rome,  and  entered  the  society  in  1759. 
He  returned  to  his  own  country  after  the 
suppression  of  his  order  in  1773,  and  ap- 
{died  himself  to  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
literary  composition.  He  wrote  against 
Berington  and  Butler,  when  the  Jesuits 
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endeavoured  to  reunite  their  society  in 
England,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous advocates  for  that  measure.  He  after- 
wards became  president  of  the  Catholic 
college  of  Stonyhurst,  in  Lancashire ;  and 
in  1820  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  to 
transact  some  affiurs  reUtive  to  his  order. 
He  died  suddenly,  while  on  his  way  home, 
at  Jougne,  in  Franche-Compt^  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1821. 

PLOWDEN,  (Francis,)  an  historian 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  by  profession  a  barrister  and 
conveyancer.-  He  was  the  author  of 
Jura  Anglomm;  Church  and  State;  A 
Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Usury  and  An- 
nuities; and,  The  History  of  Ireland. 
In  consequence  of  a  verdict  obtained 
against  him  for  a  libel  in  the  latter  work, 
with  5000/.  damages,  he  retired  to  France, 
where  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1829. 

PLUCHE,  (Noel  Anthony,)  a  French 
writer,  bora  at  Rheims  in  1688.  He  was  ap- 
pointed classical  professor  in  the  university 
of  that  city ;  and  two  years  after  he  was 
removed  to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric, 
and  admitted  into  holy  orders.  Clermont, 
bishop  of  Laon,  made  him  director  of  the 
college  of  Clermont;  but  the  peculiar 
opinions  he  held  respecting  some  subjects 
iniich  then  interested  the  public,  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  situation.  On  this,  Gas- 
ville,  the  intendent  of  Rouen,  appointed 
him  tutor  to  his  son,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  RoUin.  After  this  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  gave  lectures  upon  his- 
tory and  geography,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  bv  his  popular  work, 
entitled,  Spectacle  dela  Nature,  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  1732,  and 
which  was  carried  on  to  9  vols,  12mo.  It 
has  been  translated  into  most  European 
languages,  and  was  once  very  popular  in 
England.  He  also  wrote,  Histoire  du 
Ciel,  2  vols,  12mo  ;  De  Artificio  Lingua- 
rum,  1735, 12mo, — this  he  translated  him- 
self, under  the  title  of,  La  M6canique  des 
Langues,  in  which  he  proposes  a  short 
and  easy  method  of  learning  languages, 
by  the  use  of  translations  instead  of 
themes  or  exercises ;  Concorde  de  la  Geo- 
graphic des  diiD^rents  Ages,  1764, 12mo ; 
The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  demonstrated ; 
Harmonie  des  Pseaumes  et  de  TEvangile, 
1764,  12mo, — ^this  is  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  and 
elegance,  with  many  learned  notes  of 
reference  and  illustration  from  other  parts 
of  Scripture.  Pluche  obtained  the  aobey 
of  Varenne  St.  Maur,  to  which  he  retired 
in  1749,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
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devotion  and  study,  which  was  a  happy 
relief  to  htm,  at  he  was  shut  out  from  all 
the  pleaaurea  of  literary  eocie^  by  an  in*^ 
curaole  deafness.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
Nov.  20,  1761. 

PLUKENET,  (Leonard,)  a  well-known 
English  botanist,  was  bom  in  1642,  and 
educated,  as  is  conjectured,  at  Cambridge. 
He  took  his  degrees  in  physic,  but  as  n^ 
was  without  a  patron  he  had  to  struggle 
with  numerous  difficulties,  till  in  his  old 
age  he  was  appointed  by  queen  Mary 
superintendent  of  Hampton  Court  gar- 
den, and  honoured  with  the  title  of  royal 
professor  of  botany.  His  great  work  is  his 
Phytographia,  to  the  completion  of  which 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  of  his 
money.  He  had  correspondents  for  his 
botauicid  researches  all  over  the  world ; 
but  thouffh  he  assisted  Ray  with  liberal 
contributions,  he  differed  much  from 
Sloane  and  Petiver,  and  censured  their 
labours  with  some  asperity.  He  died 
about  1705.  His  Phytographia  appeared 
in  four  parts,  1691—1696,  containing  328 
plates,  4to.  He  published  besides,  Alma* 
gestum  Botanicum,  1696, 4to,  containing 
6000  species;  Almagest!  BotaniciMantbsa, 
4to,  1700,  with  25  new  plates ;  Amal- 
theum  Botanicum,  1705,  4to,  &c.  His 
Herbarium  contained  8000  plants,  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  His  works 
were  reprinted  in  1769,  in  4  vols,  and  in 
1779,  by  Dr.  Giseke,  of  Hamburgh,  with 
a. Linnsean  index.  Plnmier  has  gi ven  his 
name  to  a  species  of  plant. 

PLUMIER,  (Charles,)  caUed  father 
Plumier,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  was 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1646.  He  entered 
the  order  of  Minims  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  studied  mathematics  and  other  sci- 
ences at  Toulouse,  under  father  Maignan, 
of  the  same  society.  In  the  art  of  turn- 
ing he  became  such  a  proficient,  as  to 
write  a  book  upon  it ;  and  he  learnt  also 
to  make  lenses,  mirrors,  microscopes,  and 
other  mathematical  instruments.  He  was 
soon  after  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Rome, 
where,  by  his  application  to  mathematics, 
optics,  and  other  studies,  he  nearly  de- 
stroyed his  constitution.  As  a  relaxation 
irom  these  severer  sciences,  he  applied  to 
botany,  under  the  instruction  or  father 
Serjeant,  at  Rome,  of  Francis  de  Onu- 

Shriis,  an  Italian  physician,  and  of 
ylvius  Boccone,  a  Sicilian.  Being  re- 
called by  his  order  into  Provence,  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  search  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  and  the  Alps,  for  plants ;  and  soon 
became  aequaintea  with  Tournefort,  then 
on  his  botanical  tour,  and  with  Garidel, 
professor  of  botany  at  Aix.  When  he 
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had  thus  qualified  himself,  he  #as  chosea 
as  the  associate  of  Surian,  to  explore  tha 
French  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  he  was 
twice  afterwards  sent  at  the  expense  of 
theking,  whose  botanist  he  was  appointed. 
Plumier  passed  two  years  in  the  Weal 
India  islands,  and  on  the  neighbouring 
continent,  but  principally  at  St.  Domingo; 
and  he  made  designs  of  many  hundred 
plants,  of  the  natwal  sise,  besides  nume- 
rous figures  of  birds,  fishes,  and  insects. 
On  his  return  from  his  second  voyage  he 
had  his  first  work  printed  at  the  Lcmvre, 
entitled.  Description  des  Plantes  de 
TAm^rique,  fol.  1693,  pp.  94,  108  plates. 
On  his  return  from  his  third  voyage  he 
settled  at  Paris,  and  in  1 703  published  his 
Nova  Plantarum  Americanarum  Genera, 
4to.  In  the  following  year  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  M.  Fagon  to  undertake  • 
voyage  to  Peru,  to  discover  and  delineate 
the  tree  which  yields  the  Peruvian  bark  : 
but  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  ship  at 
port  St  Mary,  near  Cadis,  he  was  seised 
with  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died  in  1704* 
He  wrote,  besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, Trait6  des  Foug^res  de  TAm^- 
rique,  1705,  fol.  172  plates;  L*Art  de 
Toumer,  Lyons,  1701,  and  repuUished  in 
1749.  There  are  also  two  dissertations 
by  him,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  1694, 
and  that  of  Trevoux,  to  prove  that 
cochineal  is  an  insect,  feeding  on  the 
Nopal,  the  culture  of  which  plant  he  de- 
scribes. Vast  treasures  of  his  drawings, 
in  outline,  have  remained  in  the  French 
libraries,  for  the  most  part  unpublished. 
The  earl  of  Bute  obtained  copies  of  a 
mat  number  of  these,  which,  after  his 
death,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks. 

PLUMPTRE,  (James,)  a  divine,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  1770, 
and  educated  at  Hackney,  and  at  Queen's 
college,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed 
to  Clare  hall,  where  he  took  his  first  de- 
gree in  1792,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  in 
the  following  year.  In  1812  he  was 
presented  to  the  college  living  of  Great 
Gransden,  in  Huntingdonshire.  His  first 
publication  was  the  Coventry  Act,  a  co- 
medy, printed  in  1793;  followed  by  a 
tragedy,  entitled  Osway,  1795.  In  1818 
he  published  six  dramas.  He  also  wrote, 
Observations  on  Hamlet,  and  on  the  no- 
tions which  most  probably  induced  Shak- 
speare  to  fix  upon  the  story  of  Amleth 
from  the  Danish  Chronicle  of  Saxo-Gram- 
maticus  for  the  plot  of  that  tragedy ;  being 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  he  designed  it 
as  an  indirect  censure  on  queen  Mary  of 
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Soote ;  a  cokleetion  of  longs,  moral,  sen- 
timental,  and  instractiTe,  adapted  to 
mune  bv  Chariet  Hague,  Mus.  D.  pro- 
fenor  of  nrasie  in  the  uniTerBity  of  Qnn- 
bridge,  3  vols,  12iiio;  Four  DiscouTBes  on 
Sobieeta  reUting  to  the  Amiuements  of 
the  Stage,  1810 ;  Letters  to  John  Aikin, 
MJ>.  on  his  Yolume  of  voealpoetry,  181 1 ; 
An  Inqmrj  into  the  .Lawralness  of  the 
Stage,  1812;  The  English  Drama  puri- 
fied, a  selection  of  seventeen  standard 
plays,  in  which  theohjectionabie  passages 
are  omitted  or  altered,  3  vols,  12mo ;  and 
in  1820,  A  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, on  the  snl^ect  of  a  dramatic  institu- 
tion. He  also  puUished  several  single 
Sermons.     He  died  in  1832. 

PLUNKET,  (Oliver,)  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic divine,  titular  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
vent  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  and  there 
took  the  degree  of  D.D,  He  received  the 
title  of  primate  of  Ireland  from  Innocent 
XL  In  167S^  he  was  arrested  on  a 
charee  of  treason,  and,  being  sent  to 
London,  was  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1081. 
His  innocence  was  subsequently  esta- 
blished, and  it  was  ascertained,  that  he 
was  the  victim  o{  a  base  con^iracy  be- 
tween seme  priesto  of  a  scandalous  life, 
whose  irregiuarities  he  had  censured, 
and  certain  persons  under  sentence  of 
death,  who  finally  suffered  for  their 
perfidy. 

PLUQUET,  (Francis  Andrew,)  a 
French  abb6,  was  bom  at  Bayeuz,  in 
Normandy,  in  1710,  and  having  been 
educated  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
he  obtained  a  eanoniy  of  the  cathedral 
in  his  native  city.  He  was  afterwards 
i^ointed  professor  of  history  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Fans.  He  died  in  1790.  His 
works  are.  An  Examination  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Fatalism ;  A  Dictionary  of  Here- 
sies ;  On  Sociability, — this  is  designed  to 
oppoee  the  system  of  Hobbes,  and  to  prove 
that  man  is  bom  disposed  to  benevolence 
and  religion ;  The  CUssical  Books  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  1784,  in  4  vols,  12mo, 
traoalated  from  the  collection  of  father 
Noel,  and  preceded  bjra  well-written  dis- 
course on  the  morality  of  the  Chinese ; 
and,  A  Philosophical  and  Political  Trea- 
tise on  Luxury. 

PLUTARCH,  was  bora  at  Chseronea, 
in  Boeotia,  of  a  famiiiy  which  had  filled 
offices  of  magistracy  in  that  city.  The 
period  of  his  birth  is  not  precisely  known, 
but  it  was  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  or  in  the  commence- 
ment of  that  of  Nero.  He  studied  under 
Amroonius,  at  Delphi.  His  attachment 
to  study  did  not  preveot  him  from  en- 
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gaging  in  public  business.  When  a  very 
young  man,  he  was  sent  on  a  deputetion 
to  the  Roman  proconsul.  It  was  probably 
also  in  some  public  capacity  that  he  first 
visited  Rome  and  Italy ;  for  he  says  he 
liad  not  leisure  at  that  time  to  leara  the 
Latin  language,  on  account  of  the  com- 
missions with  which  he  was  charged,  and 
the  numbers  who  resorted  to  him  in  order 
to  be  instracted  in  philosophy.  This  was 
in  the  reigjn  of  Domitian ;  and  he  men- 
tions the  illustrious  Arulenus  Rusticus, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  (Tacit. 
Agric.  2,)  and  Sossius  Senocio,  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  as  hu  intimate  friends. 
He  either  revisited  Rome,  or  made  it 
his  continued  abode  for  a  considerable 
time,  since  we  find  him  in  reputation  there 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  bv  some 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  his  au- 
ditors. That  emperor  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  raised  Plutarch  to  the  consular 
dignity.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native 
place,  in  which  he  fixed  his  residence, 
giving  as  a  reason,  that  having  been  bom  in 
a  little  city,  he  would  not  make  it  less  by 
deserting  iL  He  was  there  chosen  to  the 
office  of  archon,  or  chief  magistrate,  and 
was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  college 
of  priests  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  it  was  i>robably  in  the  earlierpart  of 
Adrian's  reign,  about  A.n.  120.  Plutarch 
had  by  his  wife  Timoxena,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved,  four  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  great  work  of  Plutarch  is,  his  Parallel 
Lives,  which  contains  the  biography  of 
forty-six  distinguished  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, besides  Uie  Lives  of  Artoxerxes 
Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Ho- 
mer. The  forty- six  Lives  are  arranged 
in  pairs  or  seto,  each  of  which  contains  a 
Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  the  two  lives  in 
each  pair  are  followed  by  a  comparison  of 
the  characters  of  the  two  persons.  These 
Lives  are — ^Theseus  and  Romulus;  Ly- 
curgus  and  Numa ;  Solon  and  VaJerius 
Publicola;  Themistocles  and  Camillus; 
Pericles  and  Fabius  Maximus;  Alcibiades 
and  Coriolanus ;  Timoleon  and  JEmOius 
Paulus;  Pelopidas  and  Marcellus;  Ari- 
stides  and  Cato  Major;  Philopocmen  and 
Flaminius;  Pvrrhus  and  Marius;  Ly- 
sander  and  Sylla ;  Cimon  and  Lucullus ; 
Nicias  and  Crassus ;  Eumenes  and  Serto- 
rius ;  Agesilaus  and  Pompey ;  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Julius  Csesar ;  Phocion  and 
Cato  Minor;  Agis  and  Cleomenes  and 
the  two  Gracchi ;  Demosthenes  and  Ci- 
cero; Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  M. 
Antonius ;  Dion  and  M.  Bratus.  The 
biographies  of  Epaminondas,  Scipio,  Au- 
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gustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudiui,  Nero, 
VitelUus,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  tlie 
Cynic,  Daiphantus,  Aristoroenes,  and  the 
poet  AratuB,  are  lost.  Two  sons  survived 
uim,  Plutarch  and  Lumprias :  the  last 
probably  imitated  his  father  in  his  studies, 
as  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  his  works, 
which  is  partly  preserved,  and  printed  in 
the  Bibfiotheca  Gneca  of  Fabricius. 
Though  by  no  means  masterpieces  of 
biographical  composition,  being  ^equentlv 
digressive,  conmsed,  and  ill-ananged, 
Plutarch's  Lives  are  highly  entertaining 
and  instructive,  on  account  of  the  touches 
of  characteristic  portraiture  with  which 
they  abound,  and  their  many  incidental 
anecdotes  of  life  and  manners.  A  vein  of 
pure  morality  runs  through  them,  with  a 
spirit  of  piety,  occasionally  deviating  into 
superstition.  The  historical  narrative  is 
not  of  the  best  authority,  especially  with 
respect  to  Roman  afiairs,  in  which  he  is 
often  ill-informed.  The  style  is  forcible, 
but  harsh  and  perplexed.  Plutarch's 
moral  treatises  are  numerous  and  valu- 
able ;  for  although  he  does  not  excel  in 
depth  or  sagacity,  his  sentiments  are  com- 
monly marked  wiUi  good  sense  and  can- 
dour. In  kindness  of  heart  and  humanity 
few  philosophers  have  surpassed  him. 
There '  are  likewise  many  curious  and 
amusing  anecdotes  in  this  department  of 
his  works,  and  they  display  very  exten- 
sive reading.  In  ethics  he  chiefly  followed 
Aristotle ;  his  psychology  is  derived  from 
the  Egyptians,  or  from  the  Pythagoreans; 
his  metaphysics  are  those  of  Plato,  whom 
he  greatly  admired,  and  the  Old  Academy. 
The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  Lives  was 

})rinted  by  Pliilip  Giunta,  Florence,  1517, 
bl.  Among  more  recent  editions  are 
those  of  Bryan,  London,  1729,  5  vols, 
4to,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Moses  du  Soul ;  that  of  Coray, 
Paris,  1809— 181 5, 6  vols,  8vo;  and  that 
by  Schafer,  Leipsic,  1826,  6  vols,  8vo. 
There  is  a  German  translation  by  Kalt- 
wasser,  an  Italian  one  by  Pompei,  and  a 
very  good  French  one  by  Amyot,  which 
appeared  in  1559,  and  has  been  often  re- 
printed. The  English  translation  of  Sir 
Thomas  North,  London,  1612,  made  from 
fiiat  of  Amyot,  is  deservedly  esteemed. 
The  Lives  were  also  translated  into 
French  by  Dacier,  Paris,  8  vols,  4to, 
1721.  The  translation  sometimes  called 
Dryden's,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1683,  was  executed  by  seve- 
ral  hands.  According  to  a  note  by  Malone 
(Dryden's  Prose  Works,  ii.  p.  331),  there 
were  forty-one  of  them.  Dryden  wrote 
only  the  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
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mond,  and  the  Life  of  Plutarch,  which  b 
prefixed  to  the  translation.  There  is  a  very 
mdifierent  English  translation  by  John 
and  William  Langhome,  of  which  arch- 
deacon Wrangham  published  an  edition, 
with  corrections  and  additions.  The  other 
writings  of  Plutarch,  which  consist  df 
about  sixty  essays,  are  generally  compre- 
hended under  the  title  of  his  Moralia,  ct 
Ethical  Works^  including  some  minor 
historical  pieces.  The  first  Greek  edition 
of  the  Mondia  was  printed  by  the  eld^ 
Aldus,  Venice,  1509,  fol.  It  was  after- 
wards printed  at  Basle,  by  Froben,  1542, 
fol.  and  1674,  fol.  The  best  edition  is 
that  printed  at  Oxford,  and  edited  bj  D. 
Wyttenbach,  who  laboured  on  it  twenty- 
four  years.  This  edition  consists  of  six 
volumes  of  text  (179.'S — 1800),  and  two 
volumes  of  notes  (1810—1821),  4to.  The 
first  edition  of  all  the  works  of  PluUreh 
is  by  H.  Stephens,  Geneva,  1572, 13  vols, 
8vo,  which  has  been  often  reprinted.  A 
complete  edition,  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Reiske,  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1774 — 
1782,  12  vols,  8vo.  An  edition  by  J.  Cw 
Hutten  appeared  at  Tubingen,  1791 — 
1 805, 14  vols8vo.  Am vot's complete  trans- 
lation of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  by  Didot,  1818—1820, 
25  vols,  8vo. 

PLUVINEL,  (Anthony,)  a  gentleman 
of  Dauphin^,  is  recorded  as  the  first  who 
opened  a  school  for  riding  the  manage  in 
France,  which,  till  then,  could  be  learned 
only  in  Italy.  He  flourished  in  the  rei^ 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  the  chief 
master  of  the  horse,  and  his  chamberlain ; 
and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Holland. 
He  died  in  1620,  having  prepared  a  work, 
which  was  published  five  years  after,  en- 
titled, L'Art  de  monter  4  Cheval,  fol. 
with  plates.  The  figures  are  portraits, 
by  Crispin  de  Pas. 

POCOCK,  (Edward,)  a  learned  divine, 
and  Oriented  scholar,  was  the  eon  of 
Edward  Pocock,  fellow  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  vicar  of  Chively,-  in 
Berkshire,  and  was  born  at  Oxford  in 
1604.  He  was  educated  at  the  free- 
school  of  Thame,  and  at  Magdalen  hall, 
and  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxfoid,  of 
which  latter  he  afterwards  became  fellow. 
At  the  university  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages,  which 
at  that  time  were  taught  privately  at  Ox- 
ford by  Matthew  Pasor.  He  found  also 
another  able  tutor  for  Eastern  literature 
ill  the  Rev.  William  Bed  well,  vicar  of 
Tottenham,  near  London,  whom  his  bio- 
grapher praises  as  one  of  the  first  who 
promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabio  Un- 
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giiage  in  Europe.  As  the  itatutet  re- 
quired that  he  should  take  orders  within 
a  certain  time,  Pocoek  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  diyinity ;  and  while  employed 
in  nerunng  the  ntthers,  councils,  and 
ecclesiastical  writers,  he  found  leisure  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  promss  in  the 
Oriental  languages  by  preparing  for  the 
press  those  parts  of  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  New  Testament  which  had  never  yet 
been  published.  Ignatius,  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  had  in  the  sixteenth  century 
sent  Moses  Meridinsens,  a  priest  of  Meso- 
potamia, into  the  West,  to  get  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  New  Testament  printed, 
for  the  use  of  his  churches.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly printed  by  the  care  and  dili- 
gence of  Albertus  Widmanstadt,  at 
Vienna,  in  1555.  But  the  Syriac  New 
Testament,  which  was  followed  in  this 
edition,  wanted  the  second  Epistle  of  St 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of 
St.  John,  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the 
whole  book  of  the  Revelation,  because, 
as  Louis  de  Dieu  conjectures,  those  parts 
of  holy  Scripture,  though  extant  .among 
tliem,  were  not  yet  received  into  the 
canon  by  those  Oriental  churches.  This 
defect  no  one  had  thought  of  supplying 
until  De  Dieu,  on  the  encouragement,  and 
with  the  assistance,  of  Daniel  Heinsius, 
set  about  the  Revelation,  being  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  it,  which  had  been  given, 
with  many  other  manuscripts,  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden  by  Joseph  Scaliger. 
That  version  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
printed  at  Leyden,  in  1627,  but  still  the 
four  Epistles  were  wanting,  and  those 
Pocoek  undertook  to  transcribe  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  He  also 
made  a  new  Latin  version,  comparing  it 
with  that  of  Etzelins,  and  showing  on 
various  occasions  the  reason  of  his  dissent 
from  him.  He  likewise  added  the  original 
Greek,  concluding  the  whole  with  a  num- 
ber of  learned  notes.  This  he  was  per- 
fuaded  to  publish  by  Gerard  John  Vossius, 
who  was  then  at  Obcford ;  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly published  at  Leyden,  1630, 4to, 
with  a  few  corrections  and  alterations  in 
the  Latin  version,  from  thepen  of  Louis  de 
Dieu,  to  whom  Vossius  had  committed  the 
ctre  of  the  work.  In  December  1629, 
Tocock  was  ordained  priest  by  Corbet, 
bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  English  merchants  at 
Aleppo,  where  he  arrived  in  October 
1G30,  and  continued  for  nearly  six  years. 
Here  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  natu- 
rul  histoid  of  the  place,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned lite  illustration  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and,  besides  making  some  further  pro- 
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CSS  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopici 
guagei^  he  took  the  opportunity  which 
his  situation  afibrded  of  acquiring  a  fa- 
miliar knowledge,  of  the  Arabic.  For  this 
purpose  he  agreed  with  an  Arabian  doctor 
to  give  him  lessons,  and  engaged  also  a 
servant  of  tlie  same  country  to  live  with 
him,  for  the  sake  of  conversing  in  the  Ian* 
guage.  He  also  studied  such  grammars 
and  lexicons  as  he  could  find;  read  the 
Alcoran  with  great  care ;  and  translated 
much  from  books  in  the  Arabic,  particu- 
lariy  a  collection  which  he  procured  of 
6000  proverbs.  He  also  received  a  com- 
mission fVom  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  purchase  ancient  Greek  coins,  and 
such  MSS.,  either  in  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
languages,  as  he  thought  would  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  University  library. 
In  this  letter  is  the  first  intimation  of 
Laud's  design  to  found  an  Arabic  profes- 
sorship at  Oxford,  together  with  the  ex- 
Eression  of  a  hope  tiiat  Pocoek,  before 
is  return,  would  so  far  make  himself 
master  of  that  language  as  to  be  able  to 
teach  it  And  having  carried  his  design 
into  execution  about  two  years  afterwards, 
he  invited  Pocoek  to  fill  the  new  chair. 
On  his  return  he  was  admitted,  July  8, 
1636,  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  On  the  8th 
of  August  following,  he  was  elected  to 
hu  new  office,  upon  the  duties  of  which 
he  entered  two  days  after,  with  an  in- 
augural speech,  part  of  which  was  after- 
wards printed,  **  Ad  finem  notarum  in 
Carmen  Tograi,"  Oxford,  1661.  After 
this  introduction,  the  book  which  he  first 
undertook  to  read  on,  was  the  Proverbs 
of  Ali,  the  fourth  emperor  of  the  Saracens, 
and  cousin-german  and  son-in-law  of 
Mahomet.  He  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  given  more  than  one  course  of 
those  lectures  before  he  took  a  second 
journey  to  the  East,  along  with  Mr. 
John  Greaves,  and  this  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  Land,  now  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford.  During  his  absence,  Mr. 
Thomas  Greaves,  with  the  archbishop's 
consent,  supplied  the  Arabic  lecture.  On 
Pocoek 's  amval  at  Constantinople,  the 
English  ambassador,  Sir  Peter  Wyche, 
entertained  him  in  his  house  as  his  chap- 
lain, and  assisted  him,  by  his  interest,  in 
the  great  object  of  his  journey.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  he  made  several  valuable  ac- 
quaintances among  some  learned  Jews, 
particularly  Jacob  Romano,  author  of  an 
addition  to  Buxtorf 's  Bibliotheca  Rabbi- 
nica ;  and  the  learned  Cyril  Lucar,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  to  whom  we  owe 
that  valuable  MS., the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 
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In  1640  be  returned  home  by  way  of 
Italy  and  France.  At  Paris  he  was  intro- 
duced to  many  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
time,  particularly  to  Oahriel  Sionita,  the 
celebrated  Maronite,  and  to  Grotiusy  to 
whom  he  communicated  hu  design  of 
translating  his  treatise,  De  Veritate^  into 
Arabic,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mahometans. 
While  at  Paris,  and  on  the  road,  he  heard 
of  the  commotions  in  England,  and  on 
his  arrival  he  found  his  fiberal  patron, 
Laud,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Here  he 
immediately  visited  the  archbishop,  and 
their  interview  was  affecting  on  both  sides. 
Pocock  then  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
found  that  the  archbishop  had  settled 
the  Arabic  professorship  in  perpetuity  by 
a  grant  of  lands.  He  now  resumed  his 
lecture  and  his  private  studies.  In  1641 
he  became  acquainted  with  Selden,  who 
was  a(  thu  time  preparing  for  the  press 
some  part  of  Eutychius's  Annals,  in  Latin 
and  Arabic,  which  he  published  the  year 
foUowinff,  under  the  tide  of  Originea 
Alezancuinae;  and  Pocook  assisted  him  in 
collating  and  extracting  from  the  Arabic 
MSS.  at  Oxford.  In  1643  Pocock  was 
presented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of 
Childrey,  in  Berkshire,  and  he  set  himself 
to  perform  the  functions  of  a  parish  priest 
witti  all  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  his 
character.  In  his  discourses  to  a  rural 
congregation  he  judiciously  kept  down  his 
erudition  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  of  his 
parishioners  characterised  him  to  an  in* 
quiring  friend  as  **  a  plain  honest  man, 
but  no  Latiner"  Immediately  after  the 
execution  of  archbishop  Laud,  the  pro- 
fits of  Pocock's  professorship  were  seised 
by  the  sequestrators,  as  part  of  that  pre- 
late's estate.  But  in  1647  the  salary  of 
the  lecture  was  restored  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  Selden,  who  had  considerable 
interest  with  the  usurpers.  In  1648,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sheldon  and 
Dr.  Hammond,  Pocock  was  nominated 
Hebrew  professor,  with  the  canonry  of 
Christ  Church  annexed,  by  Charles  I., 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  In 
1649  he  published  his  Specimen  Historifle 
Arabum.  This  consists  of  extracts  from 
the  work  of  Abulfaragius,  in  tlie  original 
Arabic,  together  with  a  Latin  version  and 
copious  notes.  In  November  1650,  he 
waa  ejected  from  his  canoniv  of  Christ 
Church,  for  refusing  to  take  tne  Eneage- 
ment,  and  soon  after  a  vote  passed  for 
depriving  him  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
lectures;  but  upon  a  petition  from  the 
heads  of  houses  at  Oxford,  the  masters, 
scholars,  &c.,  two  only  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  subscribers  being  loyalists,  this 
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vote  was  reversed,  and  he  was  suffered  to 
enjoy  both  places.  In  1655  a  more  ridi- 
culous instance  of  persecution  was  in- 
tended, and  would  have  been  inflicted,  if 
there  had  net  yet  been  some  sense  and 
apurit  left,  even  among  those  who  had  con- 
tributed to  bring  on  such  calamities.  It 
appears  that  some  of  his  parishioners  had 
presented  an  information  against  him  to 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment, *<  for  ejecting  ignorant,  scandalous, 
insufficient,  and  negligent  ministers." 
But  the  connexion  of  the  name  of  Pocock 
with  such  epithets  was  tooeross  to  be 
endured,  and,  we  are  told,  fined  several 
men  of  great  fame  and  eminence  at  that 
time  at  Oxford  with  indignation ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  resdved  to  wait 
upon  the  commissioners,  and  expostulate 
with  them  about  it.  In  the  number  of 
those  who  went  were.  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Dr. 
John  Wilkins,  Dr.  John  Wallis,  and  Dr. 
John  Owen,  who  all  laboured  with  much 
earnestness  to  convince  those  men  of  the 
absurdity  of  their  proceedings ;  particu- 
larly Dr.  Owen,  who  endeavoured,  with 
some  warmth,  to  make  them  sensible  of 
the  contempt  which  would  fall  upon  them, 
when  it  should  be  said,  that  they  had 
turned  out  a  man  for  uut^leieHey,  whom 
all  the  learned,  not  of  England  only,  but 
of  all  Europe,  so  justly  sidmired  for  his 
vast  knowledge  and  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments. The  commissioners  being 
very  much  mortified  at  the  remonstrances 
of  so  many  eminent  men,  especially  of 
Dr.  Owen,  in  whom  they  had  a  particular 
confidence,  thought  it  best  to  extricate 
themselves  from  their  dilemma  by  dia- 
charging  Pocock  from  any  farther  attend- 
ance. In  the  same  year  ne  pubUshed  his 
Porta  Mosis,  being  six  pre&tory  discourses 
of  Moses  Maimonides's  dommentary 
upon  the  Mishna,  which  in  the  originid 
were  Arabic,  expressed  in  Hebrew  cha- 
racters, tcM;ether  with  his  own  Latin  trana- 
lation  of  them,  and  a  very  large  appendix 
of  miscellaneous  notes.  In  1 657,  Walton's 
celebrated  Poiyglott  appeared,  in  which 
Pocock  had  a  considerable  share.  He 
collated  the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  drew 
up  a  preface  concerning  the  Arabic  ver- 
sions of  that  part  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
reason  of  the  various  readings  in  them. 
He  contributed  the  loan  of  some  valuable 
MSS.  from  his  own  collection,  viz.  the 
Gospels  in  Persian,  his  Syriac  MS.  of  the 
whole  Old  Testament,  and  two  other 
Syriac  MSS.,  together  with  an  Ethiopic 
MS.  of  the  Psalms.  In  1658  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Annals  of  Eutychius,  from 
Arabic  into  Latin,    was   published    at 
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Oxford,  in  2  nia,  4to.    This  was  under- 
taken by  Pocock  at  the  request  of  Selden, 
who  bore  the  whole  expense  of  the  print- 
in^»  although  he  died  before  it  appeared. 
Selden,  In  a  codicil  to  his  will,  bequeathed 
the  proper^  of  the  Annales  Eutychii  to 
Langbaine  and  Pocock.      Immediatelj 
after  the  Restoratimi,  Pocock  was  (June 
1660)  replaced  in  hia  canon  ry  of  Christ 
Church,  as  originally  annexed  to  the  He« 
brew  professorship  by  Charies  L,  and  on 
September  20  took  his  degree  of  D,D, 
In  the  same  year  he  was  enabled,  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Boyle,  to  print  his  Ara^ 
bic  translation  of  Grotius  on  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  His  next  pub- 
lication, in  1661,  was  an  Arabic  poem, 
entitled,  Laroiato*!  Ajam,  or  Carmen  Abu 
•  Ismaelia  Tograi,  with  his  Latin  translation 
€i  it,  and  large  notes  upon  it,  with  a  pre- 
face by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  architvpogra- 
phus  to  the  university,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  press,  and  contributed  a  treatise 
of  his  own  on  the  Arabic  prosody.    Po- 
oock*s  design  in  this  work  was,  not  only 
to  give  a  specimen  of  Arabian  poetry, 
but  also  to  make  the  attainment  of  the 
Arabic  tongue  more  easy  to  those  who 
study  it;   and  his  notes,  containing  a 
grammatical  explanation  of  all  the  words 
of  this  author,  were  unquestionably  ser- 
viceable for  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
that  language.     In  16i63  he  published,  at 
Oxford,  his  most  useful  work,  the  whole 
of  Abulfaragtus's  Historia  Dynastiarum, 
2  vols,  4to.     In  1677  he  published  his 
Commentary  on  the  Pjrophecy  of  Micah 
and  Malachx,  in  1685  on  that  of  Hosea, 
and  in  1691  on  that  of  Joel.     In  1674  he 
had  jiublished,  at  the  expense  of  the  Uni« 
TeTsity,hi8  Arabic  translation  of  the  Church 
Catechism  and    the    Liturgy,  ue.  The 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  The  Order 
of  Administering  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supp^,    and.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles.* 
He  died  on  the  10th  September,  1691, 
after  a  gradual  decay  of  some  months,  in 
his  eighty- seventh  year.     In  person  Dr. 
Pocock  was  of  the  middle  stature,  his  hair 
and  eyes  black,  bis  complexion  fair,  and 
his  look  lively  and  cheerful.    la  conver- 
sation he  was  free,  open,  and  ingenuous ; 
easily  accessible  ana  communicative  to 
all  who  applied  to  him  for  advice  in  his 
peculiar  province.    His  temper  was  un- 
assuming, humble,  and  sincere,  and  his 
intellectual  powers  were  uniformly  em- 
ployed on  the  most  useful  subjects.     His 
memory  was  great,  and  afforded  him  suit- 
able  advant^es  in    the    study  of  the 
learned  lans^uages.     He  wrote  his  own 
language  with  perspicuity,  which  forms 
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his  principal  recommendation  as  an  Eng- 
lish writer ;  but  in  his  Latin  a  consider- 
able degree  of  elegance  may  be  perceived. 
His  whole  conduct  as  a  divine,  as  a  man 
of  piety,  and  as  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  highly  exemplanr.     He 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow.  His 
theological  works  were  republished  in 
London  in  1740,  in  2  vols,  fol.  by  Mr 
Leonard  Twells,  M.A.,  to  which  is  pre* 
fixed   a    very   interesting    Life  of  the 
Author. — His  eldest  son,  Edward,  pub- 
lished, under  his  father's  directions,  in 
1671,  4to,  with  a  Latin  translation,  an 
Arabic  woork,  entitled,  Philosophus  Auto- 
didactus ;  sive  Epistola  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn 
Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan.      In  quA 
ostenditur,  quomodo  ex  inferiorum  con- 
templatione  ad  superionui  notidam  ratio 
bumana  ascendere  possiL  In  1711  Simon 
Ockley  published  an  English  trandation 
of  this  book,  under  the  title  o(  The  Im- 
provement of  Human  Reason,  exhibited 
m  the  Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,  &c. 
8vo ;    and  dedicated  it  to  Mr.  Pocock, 
then  rector  of  Minal,  in  Wiltshire.     Mr. 
Pocock  had  also  prepared  an  Arabic  his- 
tory, with  a  Latin  version,  and  put  it  to 
the  press  at  Oxford ;  but  not  being  worited 
off  when  his  father  died,  he  withdrew  it^ 
upon  a  disgust  at  not  succeeding  his  father 
in  the  Hebrew  professorship. — ^Tbomai^ 
another  of  Pocock's  sons,  translated  into 
English  the  work  entitled,  De  Termino 
Vitae,  by  Manasses  Ben  Israel,  under  tliis 
title.  Of  the  Term  of  Life,  London,  1699, 
12mo. 

POCOCK,  (Sir  Oeorge,)  a  gallant 
English  admiral,  born  in  1706.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  capture  of  the 
Havannah,  August  12,  1762,  and  by 
many  other  important  services.  He  died 
in  1792. 

POCOCKE,  (Richard,)  a  traveller,  and 
prelate  of  the  Irish  Church,  distantly  re- 
lated to  Edward  Pocock,  was  bom  at  South- 
ampton in  1704,  and  educated  there,  and 
at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  LL.B.  May  5, 1731, 
and  that  of  LL.D.  (being  then  precentor  of 
Lismore)  June  28,  1733;  together  with 
Dr.  Seeker,  then  rector  of  St.  James's, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  began  his  travels  into  the  East  m 
1737,  and  returned  in  1742,  and  was 
made  precentor  of  Waterford  in  1744. 
In  1743  he  published  the  first  part  of 
those  travels,  under  the  title  of,  A  De- 
scription of  the  East,  and  of  some  other 
Countries,  voL  i.;  Observations  on  Egypt. 
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In  1745  he  printed  the  second  volume 
under  the  same  title,  Observations  on 
Paleestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  and  Candia,  which 
he  dedicated  to  tne  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
then  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
whom  he  attended  thither  as  one  of  his 
domestic  chaplains;  and  he  was  soon 
after  appointea  by  his  lordship  archdeacon 
of  DuUin.  In  March  1756  he  was  dkh 
moted  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  tnen 
lord-lieutenant,  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory, 
from  which  he  was  translated  to  that  of 
Meath,  in  1765,  bv  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland. He  diea  suddenly  in  the  month 
of  September  the  same  year,  of  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  while  he  was  in  the  course 
of  his  visitation.  His  description  of  a 
rock  on  the  west  side  of  Dunbar  har- 
bour in  Scotland,  resembling  the  Giants' 
Causeway,  is  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  voL 
lit.  art.  17;  and  in  Archseologia,  vol.  ii« 
p.  32,  is  his  account  of  some  antiquities 
found  in  Ireland.  Among  the  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  are  several  volumei 
(4811 — 4827)  the  gift  of  bishop  Pooocke; 
viz.  Minutes  and  Registers  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Dublin,  from  1683  to 
1687,  with  a  copy  of  the  papers  read  be* 
fore  them ;  and.  Registers  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Societv  of  Dublui,  from  August 
14,  1707,  with  copies  of  some  of  the 
papers  read  before  them;  also,  Several 
Extracts  taken  out  of  the  records  in  Bir- 
mingham's Tower ;  An  Account  of  the 
Franciscan  Abbeys,  Houses,  and  Friaries, 
in  Ireland,  &c,  &c. 

POELEMBURG,  (Cornelius,)  an  emi- 
nent Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at  Utrecht 
in  1586,  and,  after  studying  under  Abra- 
ham Bloemaert,  went  to  Rome,  where  the 
works  of  Rafiaelle  attracted  his  admira- 
tion, and  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of 
copying  his  peculiar  grace  and  sweetness. 
His  paintings  are  generally  landscapes, 
caves,  and  grottoes  of  a  small  sice,  with 
female  figures,  usually  naked,  the  skies 
remarkably  clear,  and  the  back-grounds 
oflen  ornamented  with  Roman  ruins.  In 
softness  and  harmony  of  composition  he 
is  almost  unrivalled,  but  his  outlines  are 
thought  to  want  correctness.  After  his 
return  to  Utrecht  he  was  honoured  by 
the  applause  of  Rubens.  His  fame  now 
reached  England,  and  he  received  an 
invitation  from  Charles  I.,  for  whom  he 
painted  several  excellent  pictures.  He 
died  at  Utrecht  in  1660.  Poelemburg 
frequently  enriched  with  his  figures  the 
landscapes  of  other  masters,  particularly 
Steenwyck  and  Kierings. 

POGGIO  BRACCIOLINI,  one  of  the 
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early  promoters  of  literature  in  Italy,  was 
bom  in  1380  atTemuraova,  near  Florence, 
and  was  educated  at  the  public  school  of 
Florence,  where  he  learned  Latin  under 
the  direction  of  John  of  Ravenna,  and 
Greek  under  that  of  Manuel  Cbrysoloras. 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  Boni- 
face IX.  gave  him  the  office  of  writer  of 
the  apoetolical  letters,  in  which  post  he 
was  continued  by  the  succeeding  pontifij 
Innocent  VII.  When  John  XXIf.,  in 
1414,  convoked  a  general  cotmcil  at  Con- 
stance, Poggio  accompanied  him  thitiiet 
as  his  secretary.  The  pontiff  soon  in- 
curred a  deposition  well  merited  by  hia 
vices,  and  his  household  was  dispersed  ; 
but  Poggio  remained  at  Constance,  where 
for  a  time  he  studied  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage under  a  converted  Jew.  He  then 
visited  the  baths  of  Baden,  of  which  he 
has  left  an  entertaining  description.  On 
his  return  to  Constance  he  witnessed  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  the  account  he  has  given  of  the 
defence  and  suffering  of  that  injured  man 
sufficiently  proves  that  he  reganied  with  a 
proper  spirit  the  corruptions  and  craeltiea 
of  ue  Romish  clergy.  In  1 41 6  he  under* 
took  a  task  which  entitles  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  friends  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. This  was  a  visit  to  several  mona»- 
teries,  in  which  he  was  informed  that 
various  unexplored  MSS.  were  lying.  At 
that  of  St  Gall  he  found  a  complete  copy 
of  Quintilian's  works,  with  part  of  the 
Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  As- 
conius  Pedianus's  Commentary  on  Cicero's 
Orations.  In  other  reh'gious  houses  he 
discovered  several  of  Cicero's  harangues, 
which  had  been  considered  as  lost ;  and 
by  himself  and  his  friends  he  obtained 
copies  of  the  works  of  Silius,  Lactantius, 
Vegetius,  Nonius  Marcellns,  Ammlanus 
Marcellinus,  Lucretius,  Columella,  and 
TertuUian,  together  with  parts  of  other 
authors.  After  the  termmation  of  the 
papal  schism  by  the  election  of  Martin  V., 
Poggio  retumed  to  Italy;  but  probably 
seemg  no  &vound>le  prospects  in  that 
country,  be  quitted  it  in  1418  for  a  visit 
to  England,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  after- 
wards cardinal.  He  soon  after  retumed 
to  Rome,  and  resumed  his  post  of  secre- 
tary to  the  papal  chancery.  In  1429  he 
published  his  Dialogue  on  Avarice.  In 
the  dispute  between  £ugenius  IV.  and 
the  council  of  Basle,  Poggio  attempted, 
though  without  success,  to  ^ain  over  car- 
dinafJulian  to  his  master's  mterest ;  and 
when,  in  1433,  the  pope  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  Rome,  the  secretary  in  attempir 
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ing  to  eteape  to  Florence  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Piceinino's 
eoldiersy  who  made  him  paj  a  heavy 
ransom.  At  Florence  he  warmly  attached 
himself  to  the  illustrious  Cosmo  de' 
-  Medici,  which  was  the  cause  of  a  furious 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  learned 
Filelfo.  He  now  purchased  a  small  villa 
in  the  district  of  Valdamoi  which  he 
decorated  with  some  statues  procured 
firom  the  remains  of  antiauitj  discovered 
at  Rome.  In  that  capital  he  had  been  a 
very  attentive  explorer  of  all  the  relics  of 
its  former  magniiicence,  of  which  he  has 
^ven  a  cturions  catalogue  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  dial<M;ue,  On  the  Vicissi- 
tudes of  Fortune.  In  1440  he  published 
his  Dialogue  on  Nobility,  in  which  the 
supposed  mterlocttton  are  NiccoloNiccoli, 
and  Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici.  At  length  Nicholas  V.  rewarded 
his  services  wi&  several  valuable  gifts. 
In  this  pontificate  he  was  not  afraid  to 
publish  a  Dialogue  on  Hypocrisy,  in 
which  he  severefy  lashed  the  prevailing 
vices  of  the  clergy.  He  also  gratified  tlie 
wishes  of  the  pope  for  the  diffusion  of 
sound  literature,  by  translating  into  Latin 
the  works  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropsedia.  In  1450  he  published. 
Liber  FaceUarum,  a  work  whicn,  though 
it  injured  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  mat 
patron,  soon  became  popular  througnout 
Europe.  In  1453,  on  the  death  of  Carlo 
Aretino»  Poggio  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  in  the  post  of  chancellor  to  the 
Florentine  republic,  through  the  interest 
of  the  house  of  Medici.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Florence,  his  fellow-citiaens 
elected  him  one  of  the  priori  degli  arti, 
or  masters  of  the  trading  companies.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  engaeed  in  a 
contest  with  Lorenzo  Valla,  which  was 
maintained  on  both  sides  with  the  utmost 
license  of  calumnious  abuse.  His  last 
and  greatest  work  was  hia  History  of 
Florence,  derived  from  sources  to  which 
his  office  gave  liim  peculiar  access.  It 
had  not  received  its  last  polish  when 
death  put  a  period  to  his  labours  in  1459, 
at  the  mature  age  of  seventy-nine.  He 
was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  where  his  grateful 
feliow-citizens  erected  a  statue  to  his 
memory.  As  a  writer,  he  ma^  be  reckoned 
the  most  elegant  composer  in  Latin  (the 
language  used  in  all  his  works)  of  that 
penod ;  for  although  he  did  not  attain  the 
purity  of  the  succeeding  race  of  scholars, 
yet  by  a  sedulous  imitation  of  the  best 
models,  especially  of  Cicero,  he  greatly 
surpassed  the  Latinity  of  the  earlier 
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Italians.  In  tlie  Greek  he  was  a  oon* 
siderable  proficient.  His  Historia  Flo- 
rentina  comprises  the  period  from  1350 
to  1455.  It  was  completed  and  trans* 
lated  into  Italian  by  his  son  Jacopo,  and 
the  original  remained  in  MS.  till  1715, 
when  It  was  published  with  notes  by 
Recanati,  a  uMt  Venetian ;  and  it  has 
since  been  admitted  into  the  collections 
of  Grsevius  and  MuratorL 

POILLY,  (Francis,)  an  eminentFrench 
engraver,  bom  at  AU>eville  in  1622.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  gcAdsmith  and  engraver, 
who  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Peter  Daret, 
under  whom  he  remamed  three  years; 
and  he  then  visited  Rome,  where  he 
adopted  the  fine  style  of  Cornelius  Bloe- 
maert  as  his  modeL  During  a  residence 
of  seven  years  he  engraved  several  plates 
after  the  worka  of  the  gv«at  Italian 
masters.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  engravers  of  his  country.  His 
plates,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  which 
he  handled  with  uncommon  firmness  and 
dexterity.  He  died  in  1693< — His  brother 
Nicholas,  bom  at  Abbeville  in  1626^  was 
also  a  clever  engraver.     He  died  in  1696. 

POiNSIN£T  DE  SIVRY,  (LouU,)  a 
French  dramatic  writer  and  translator, 
was  born  at  Versailles  in  1733,  and  edu' 
cated  at  the  College  de  la  Marche.  He 
published  a  translation  in  verse  of  the 
works  of  Anacreon,  Bion,  and  Moschus, 
which  was  followed  by  a  successful  tragedy, 
entitled  Briseis,  the  subject  of  which  was 
taken  from  the  Iliad.  His  Ajax,  a  traffedy, 
was  not  so  well  received,  and  he  there- 
fore quitted  the  drama  to  write  for  the 
booksellers;  though  Ions;  after,  in  1789, 
he  published  Cato  of  Utica,  a  tragedy. 
He  died  in  1804.  He  translated  into 
French,  Pliny's  Natural  History,  with 
critical  notes,  Paris,  1771-82,  12  vols, 
4to;  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with 
the  Fragments  of  Menander  and  Phile- 
mon, in  French,  1784,  4  vols,  8vo;  and 
he  published,  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur 
la  Science  des  M^daiUes,  Inscriptions, 
et  Hi^roglyphes  antiques,  Maestricht, 
1778, 4to. 

POIRET,  (Peter,)  a  famous  French 
mystical  divme  and  philosopher,  was  the 
son  of  a  sword-cutler  at  Metz,  where  he 
was  bora  in  1646.  He  applied  himself 
with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  Latin 
in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  at 
Buxoville,  near  Strasburg.  In  1664  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Basle,  where  he 
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studied  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Being  in- 
terrupted in  hie  attendance  upon  the 
schools  by  ill  health,  be  employed  himself, 
during  a  long  confinement,  in  the  study 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  soon 
became  conversant  with  it.  In  1668  he 
entered  himself  a  student  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Heidelberjp^,  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  profession  of  a  divine;  and  having 
been  admitted  to  the  ministry  four  years 
afterwards,  he  was  aopointed  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Amveil,  in  the  duchy  of 
Deux  Fonts.  Here  he  wrote  his  Cogita^ 
tiones  Rationales  de  Deo^  AnimA,  et 
Malo,  in  which  be  for  the  most  part  fol- 
lowed the  principles  of  Descartes.  This 
work  attracted  considerable  notice,  and 
was  afterwards  defended  by  the  author 
against  the  censures  of  Bayfe.  Here  his 
mind  is  also  said  to  have  received  its  first 
tincture  of  fanaticism,  from  the  perusal 
of  the  works  of  John  Taulerus,  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  and  other  mystical  writers. 
In  1676  he  withdrew  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  met  with  the  celebrated  mystic,  madame 
Bourignon,  and  waa  so  captivated  with 
her  opinions,  that  he  became  her  zealous 
disciple.  He  also  became  a  violent  enemy 
to  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  took: 
great  pains  to  expose  its  errors  and  defects. 
At  the  same  time  he  rejected  the  light 
of  reason  as  useless  and  dangerous,  and 
iuveiffhed  against  every  kind  of  philosophy 
which  was  not  the  effect  of  divme  illumi- 
nation. After  residing  ei^ht  years  at 
Hamburg,  he  removal,  m  1688,  to 
Rheinsburg,  near  Leyden,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  employed  in 
solitary  contemplation,  in  writing  mystical 
books,  and  in  editing  the  reveries  of 
madame  Bourignon,  madame  Ghiyon,  and 
other  enthusiasts.  He  died  in  1719. 
Besides  enlarged  editions  of  his  Cogita- 
tiones,  he  was  the  author  of  a  treatise, 
De  (£conomi&  DivinA,  &c.  in  7  vols, 
Svo,  1687,  in  which  he  dressed  out,  in  an 
ingenious  and  artful  manner,  and  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  system,  the  wild  and  inco- 
herent fancies  of  madame  Bourignon; 
De  Eruditione  triplici,  solidA,  superfi- 
ciaria,  et  fals& ;  The  Peace  of  Good  Men 
in  all  Parts  of  Christendom;  The  sub- 
stantial Principles  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion ;  and,  De  Naturft  Idearum,  ex 
Origine  bu&  repetitft. 

POIRIER,  (Germain,)  bom  at  Paris 
in  1724,  was  of  the  order  of  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur,  which  he  quitted  in 
1765,  but  rejoined  in  1775.  He  was 
engaged  as  a  coadjutor  in  L'Art  de  Veri- 
fier ies  Dates;  and  he  continued  with 
Precieux  to  the  eleventh  volume  of  The 
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Historians  of  Gaul  and  France,  begun  by 
Bouquet.  He  was  afterwards  member  of 
the  Institute,  and  died  in  18()3. 

POIS,  (Nicholas  le,)  Lat  PUo,  an 
eminent  physician,  was  bom  at  Nancy  in 
1527,  and  studied  at  Paris.  He  settled  * 
in  his  native  place,  and  in  1578  succeeded 
his  brother  Anthony  in  the  post  of  first 
physician  to  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine. 
He  wrote,  De  Cognoscendis  et  Curandis 
pnecipue  Interais  Corporis  Humani  Ad* 
fectibus.  Lib.  III.  exClarissimoram  Medi- 
corum  tam  Veterum  quam  Recentionini 
Monumentis  collect],  fol.  Francof.  1580 ; 
this  was  so  much  valued  by  Boerhaave, 
on  account  of  the  histories  and  prognostics 
of  diseases,  judiciously  extracted  from 
Hippocrates  and  Celsus,  that  he  gave  a 
new  edition  of  the  work,  with  a  preface 
of  his  own,  at  Leyden,  1736,  4to;  re- 
printed at  Leipsic,  1766,  2  vols,  8vo. 

POIS,  (Charles  le,)  Lat.  CaroL  Pi$o^ 
an  eminent  physician,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Nancy  in  1563,  and 
educated  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  in 
Paris,  and  at  the  university  of  Padua. 
At  Nancy  he  was  appointed  consulting 
physician  to  duke  Charles  III.  In  1617 
he  attended  duke  Henry  II.  to  Frankfort. 
He  employed  his  influence  with  his  sove- 
reign to  establish  a  school  of  medicine 
at  Pont-H-Mousson,  of  which,  after  having 
graduated  at  Paris,  he  was  nominated 
dean  and  first  professor.  In  attempting 
to  check  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence  at 
Nancy,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  contagion, 
in  1633. 

POISSON,  (Nicholas  Joseph,)  alearaed 
French  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  entered 
that  community  in  1660.  After  residing 
for  some  time  in  Italy,  he  was  chosen 
superior  of  the  house  belonging  to  his 
congregation  at  Yenddme.  His  principal 
production  was  published  at  Lyons,  in 
1 706,  under  the  title  of  Delectus  Actoram 
EcclesisB  Universalis,  seu  nova  Somma 
Concilioram,  Epistolamm,  Decretorum 
Sanctoram  Pontificum,  Capitularam,  et 
quibus  EcclesisB  Fides  et  Disciplina  niti 
soleut,  2  vols,  fol.  He  lived  in  habits  of 
friendship  with  Descartes,  and  was  inti- 
mately conversant  with  bis  writings.  In 
1668  he  printed  Descartes'  treatues  On 
Mechanics,  and  On  Music,  with  a  com- 
mentary; and  in  1670  he  published  some 
remarks  on  that  philosopher's  Dissertatio 
de  Methodo  recte  regendse  Ration  is,  &c. 
He  died  in  1710,  at  an  advanced  age. 

POISSONNIER,  (Peter  Isaac.)  born 
at  Dijon  in  1720,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
read  chemical  lectures  at  Paris.     On  bis 
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tetom  from  Ronia,  whither  he  had  gone 
10  attend  the  emprew  Elizabeth  aa  a 
physician,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Aca- 
demy of  Scienceif  made  first  physician 
to  the  army,  &c.,  and  obtained  a  pension 
of  1 2,000  liyres.  The  revolution  not  only 
atripned  him  of  his  independence,  but 
sent  nim  with  all  his  family  into  confine- 
ment; but  he  was  restored  to  liberty 
after  the  fail  of  Robespierre,  and  died  in 
1797.  He  wrote  treatises  on  the  Means 
of  rendering  Sea  Water  potable;  on  Uie 
Fevers  of  St  Domingo ;  on  the  Diseases 
of  Seamen;  Abridgment  of  Anatomy; 
and.  Coarse  of  Surgery. 

POITIERS,  (Diana  de,)  duchess  of 
Valentinoia,  was  bom  in  1500.  When 
her  father,  the  count  of  St.  Vallier,  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  head  for  favouring 
the  escape  of  the  constable  de  Bourbon, 
Diana  obtained  his  pardon  from  Francis  I., 
who  built  for  her  the  chAteauz  of  Anet 
and  Chambord.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  de  Breie,  grand  seneschal  of 
Normandy,  she  was  seen  and  admired  bv 
Heniy  II.,  and  though  then  in  her  fortieth 
jear,  she  so  captivated  the  heart  of  the 
joung  monarch,  who  was  only  eighteen, 
that  till  his  death,  in  1559,  she  remained 
aole  mistress  not  only  of  his  affections, 
but  of  the  kingdom.  She  cUed  in  retire- 
ment in  1 566.  To  great  personal  charms 
she  united  unusual  powers  of  mind,  and 
eommanding  dignity  of  manners. 

POIVRE,  (Peter,)  a  traveller  and 
ecclesiastic,  bom  in  1715  at  Lyons.  He 
entered  into  a  congregation  of  foreign 
missionaries,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
China,  a  great  part  of  which  empire  he 
traversed  as  a  philosophical  otaerver. 
Having  been  thrown  into  prison  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mistake,  he  aefended  him- 
self so  well  before  a  mandarin  in  the 
Chinese  language,  that  he  was  honourably 
discharged.  0^  his  return  to  Euro^  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  arm  in  an 
engagement  with  an  Enelish  vessel,  and 
his  first  observation  on  me  accident  was, 
that  he  was  disabled  for  a  painter.  He 
was  also  obliged  to  renounce  the  eccle- 
siastical profession ;  but  the  French  East 
India  Company,  to  whom  he  was  known 
as  an  active  and  intelligent  person,  em- 
ployed him  in  1749  to  establish  a  new 
branch  of  commerce  in  Cochin  China.  In 
this  undertaking  he  displayed  great  talents 
for  business,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
integrity.  His  success  caused  him,  in 
1 766y  to  be  sent  by  the  duke  de  Choiseul 
as  intendant  to  the  isles  of  France  and 
Bourbon,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
improvements  into  those  colonies.  He 
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imported  a  vast  number  of  sheep  f^om 
Madagascar,  formed  a  nursery  of  all  kinds 
of  useful  trees  proper  for  the  climate,  and, 
after  many  efforts,  naturab'zed  the  bread- 
fruit, clove,  and  nutmeg.     He  died  at 
Lvons  in  1786.    He  wrote,  Voysj^  d'un 
Phllosophe,   12mo,   1768,  containing  a 
brief  account  of  his  observations  on  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  chiefly  relative  to 
agriculture,  in  which  art  he  was  a  kind  of 
enthusiast;  A  Memoir  on  the  Prepara- 
tion and  D  vinff  of  Silk ;  Remarks  on  the 
History  and  limners  of  China ;  and.  Dis- 
courses addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon. 
^  POLE,  (Reginald,)  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  younger  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  or  De  la  Pole,  lord  Mont- 
acute,  and  cousin  to  Henry  VII.,  by  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  Edward  IV.,  was  bora  in  1500 
at  Stoverton,  or  Stourton  Casde,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  educated  at  the  Carthusian 
monastery  at  Shene,  near  Richmond,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  and  at  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  where  his  preceptors  in 
Greek  and  Latin  were  Linacre  and  Lati- 
mer.   In  June  1515  he  took  the  desree 
of  B.A.,    and  soon  after  entere«l  mto 
deacon's  orders.    In  March  1517  he  was 
made  prebendary  of  Roscombe,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  to  which  were 
added,  before  he  had  reached  his  nine- 
teenth year,  the  deaneries  of  Winboiune 
Minster,  and  Exeter.    For  all  these  he 
was  doubtless  indebted  to  his  relative, 
Henry  VII  I.,  who  intended  him  for  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  Church.    In  1 5 1 9 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  studied  under  Leonico  and  Longolius, 
and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Erasmus, 
Bembo,  Sadolet,  and  other  distinffuished 
characters.    He  returned  to  England  in 
1525,  and  was  received  at  court  in  such 
a  manner  as  mi^ht  inspire  him  with  the 
highest  expectations  in  the  career  of  pre- 
ferment.    He  chose,  however,  rather  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  studious  retirement, 
and  withdrew  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
monastery  of  Shene.    He  had  spent  two 
years  in  this  retreat,  when  Henry  began 
to  manifest  his  scruples  concerning  his 
onion  with  Catharine   of  Arragon,   his 
brother's  widow.     Pole,   foreseeing  the 
commotions  this  circumstance  would  ex- 
cite, wished  to  be  out  of  the  way  while 
the  matter  was  in  aeitation,  and  there- 
fore obtained  leave  from  the  king  to  go 
to  the  university  of  Paris,  under  pretence 
of  there  continuing  his  theological  studies. 
Accordingly  he  spent  a 'year  at  Paris 
(from  October  1529  to  October  1530), 
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durinfi;  which  time  Henr}',  having  dcter- 
iTiined  to  consult  the  universities  of  Europe 
respecting  the  divorce,  sent  to  Pole  to 
support  his  cause  at  Paris.  Pole,  how- 
ever, excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
want  of  experience,  and  when  Henrj 
sent  over  Bellay,  as  joint  commissioner, 
he  left  the  whole  business  to  this  coad* 
jutor,  and  returning  to  England,  went 
again  to  his  faTourite  retirement  at  Shene. 
Here  he  drew  up  his  reasons  for  dis- 
approving of  the  divorce,  which  were 
shown  to  the  king,  who  probably  put 
them  into  Cranmer's  hands.  Cranmer 
praised  the  wit  and  argument  employed, 
and  cliiefly  objected  to  committing  the 
cause  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  which 
Pole  had  recommended.  Pole^  consent 
to  the  measure,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  a  favourite  object  with  the  king; 
and  therefore,  in  1531,  the  archbishopric 
of  York  was  offered  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  oppose  the  divorce ; 
but  he  refused  this  dignity  on  such  terms, 
after  a  sharp  contention,  as  he  says  in  his 
epistle  to  king  Edward,  between  his  ambi- 
tion and  his  conscience.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  given  his  opinion  on  this  subject 
so  very  freely  to  tne  king,  that  Henry 
dismissed  him  in  great  anger  from  his 
presence,  and  never  sent  for  him  more. 
Pole  now  resolved  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
from  a  dread  of  Henry's  revengeful 
temper,  and  took  up  his  abode  succes- 
sivelv  at  Avignon,  Padua,  and  Venice. 
In  the  meantime  Henry  had  proceeded 
to  extremities  in  his  favourite  plans.  He 
had  divorced  Catharine,  married  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  retaliated  the  hostilitv  of  the 
Roman  see,  by  declaring  himself  head  of 
the  English  Church.  He  procured  a  book 
to  be  written  in  defence  of  this  title  bv 
Dr.  Sampson,  bishop  of  Chichester,  which 
he  caused  to  be  transmitted  to  Pole, 
perhaps  hoping  that  he  might  be  con- 
vinoea  by  its  arguments.  This,  however, 
was  so  far  from  taking  place,  Uiat  Pole, 
now  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  maxims 
of  Elome,  forgot  all  the  moderation  of  his 
character,  and  drew  up  his  celebrated 
treatise,  Pro  Unitate  Ecclesiastica,  in 
which  lie  used  very  harsh  Unguage  both 
to  Sampson  and  the  king,  comparing  the 
latter  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  even  ex- 
citing the  emperor  to  revenge  the  injury 
offered  to  his  aunt.  He  sent  this  work 
to  Henry,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  much 
displeased  with  its  contents,  as  were 
indeed  some  of  the  writer's  friends  in 
England.  Henry,  dissembling  hb  resent* 
ment,  invited  Pole  to  come  over,  in  order 
to  explain  some  passages  in  his  treatise 
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for  his  satidfaction ;  but  Pole  was  too 
wary  to  expose  himself  to  tlie  fate  of 
More  and  Fisher.  The  king  now  with- 
drew his  pension,  alienated  his  prefer- 
ments, and  caused  a  bill  of  attainder  to 
be  passed  against  him.  On  tlie  otlier 
hand,  Paul  1IL  raised  him  to  the  car- 
dlnalate,  and  soon  after  sent  him  as 
nuncio  to   France  and  Flanders.     His 

Sresence  in  the  latter  country  was  so 
isagreeable  to  Henry,  that  he  strongly 
remonstrated  against  it  with  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Low  Countriea, 
who  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him  without 
allowing  him  to  exercise  his  functions, 
and  for  some  time  he  took  refuge  with 
the  bishop  of  Liege.  He  retaliated 
Henry's  enmity  by  endeavouring  to  form 
a  conspiracy  among  the  malcontents  in 
his  kingdom,  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
brother,  Henry  Pole,  lord  Montacute,  and 
to  his  affed  mother,  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury. He  was  afterwards  sent  by  the 
pope  as  legate  to  Yiterbo.  He  was  here 
at  the  head  of  a  literary  society,  some  of 
the  members  of  which  were  suspected  of 
a  secret  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation;  and  Emmairael  Tre- 
mellius,  who  was  a  known  Protestant,  was 
converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity 
in  Pole's  palace  at  Yiterbo,  where  he  was 
baptized,  the  cardinal  and  Flaminio  being 
his  godfathers.  Pole  continued  at  Yiterbo 
till  1542|  when  the  general  council  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church,  which  had 
been  lone  promised  and  long  delayed, 
was  called  at  Trent  It  did  not,  however, 
proceed  to  business  until  1545,'  when 
Pole,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 
papid  legates,  went  thither,  with  the 
necessary  escort  of  a  troop  of  horse.  In 
this  celebrated  council  he  is  said  to  have 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith,  which  was  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers; 
whence  he  incurred  some  suspicion  of 
being  too  favourable  to  Protestantism. 
Yet  of  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
the  papal  see  he  had  given  such  valid 
proofs  as  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  doubted. 
He  was,  therefore,  confidentially  employed 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Roman  court 
during  the  life  of  Paul,  and  at  that 
pontiff's  death  in  1549  he  was  seriously 
thought  of  as  his  successor,  and  very 
narrowly  missed  the  tiara.  During  the 
following  popedom  the  cardinal  spent  his 
time  in  retirement  at  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Magusano,  in  the  territory 
of  Yenice,  till  the  death  of  Edward  YI. 
in  1553.  On  the  accession  of  Mary, 
she  invited  Pole  to  ret'vn  to  England, 
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and  on  the  20th  of  NoTember,  1554,  he 
landed  at  DoTer»  and  was  hroucht  in 
great  ceremony  to  London,  where  he  afH 
peered  in  hia  legatine  cqMcity.  Two 
different  plans  of  policy  were  now  under 
consideration  before  Afary's  council,  for 
that  extirpation  of  heresy  which  waa  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  whole  popish  party. 
Tliat  of  a  rigorous  persecution  was  utged 
chiefly  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  was  most  conformable  to  the  temper 
of  tlie  queen;  while  Pole,  either  from 
natural  humanity,  timidity,  or  a  more 
refined  policy,  was  the  adrocate  of  more 
lenient  measures.  He  was  invested  with 
the  spoils  of  the  deposed  and  martjrred 
Cranmer ;  and  in  1556,  having  been  first 
ordained  priest  (for  up  to  tms  time  he 
waa  only  in  deacon's  orders),  he  waa 
oonaecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  aame  year  he  was  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  uniTersities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  both  of  which  he  visited  by 
his  commissioners.  It  was  on  these  occa* 
sions  that  the  revolting  ceremony  waa 
ordered,  of  disturbing  the  ashes  of  Peter 
Martyr's  wife,  at  Oxford,  and  of  Bucer 
and  Fagius,  at  Cambridge.  Other  seve- 
rities were  exercised;  aU  English  Bibles, 
and  comments  on  them,  were  ordered  to 
be  bamt;  and  such  strict  search  made 
for  heretics,  that  many  fled,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  the  university  lost  some 
good  scholars.  The  only  instance  of  the 
cardinal's  liberality  to  Oxford,  was  his 
giving  to  AU  Souls  college  the  living  of 
Stanton  Harcourt.  The  death  of  the 
queen,  on  the  I7th  of  November,  1558, 
with  the  prospect  of  impending  ruin  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  so  much 
affected  the  cardinal*,  who  was  lyin^  ill 
of  an  intermittent  fever,  that  he  expired 
In  sixteen  hours  after  her,  in  the  fifty^ 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Few  men  in  an 
age  of  religious  and  political  rancour  have 
enjoyed  more  general  esteem,  which  he 
merited  by  the  modesty,  mildness,  and 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  his  integrity, 
elegant  literature,  and  unaffected  piety. 
His  portrait  by  RaffiMlle,  well  known  by 
the  engravings  of  it,  gives  a  very  lively 
idea  of  his  personal  appearance.  Cardinal 
Pole  was  of  the  middle  stature,  and  thin 
habit ;  his  complexion  was  fair,  with  an 
open  countenance,  and  cheerful  aspect 
His  constitution  was  healthful,  although 
not  robust. 

POLEMO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  the 
son  of  Philostratus,  succeeded  Zeno- 
crates  as  the  head  of  the  Old  Academy 
about  B.C.  315.  He  died  in  b.c.  270,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Crates.  He  wrote 
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■everal  works,  none  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Cicero  says  that  Polemo 
did  not  differ  much  from  Aristotle.  Zeno 
and  Arcesilas  were  his  disciples. 

POLEMO,  sumamed  Periegetes, 
flourished  about  b.c.  200,  and  was  a  native 
of  Samoa,  or  Sicyon,  and  waa  made  a 
citizen  of  Athens.  His  works  are  prin- 
cipally on  geographical  and  historical 
subjects,  but  none  of  these  have  come 
down  to  us  entire ;  the  fragments  which 
are  extant  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of,  Polemonis  Periegetss  Frac menta 
coUegit,  digessit,  Notis  auxit  L.  rreller. 
Ace.  de  PMemonis  Vita  et  Scriptis  et  de 
Historia  atque  arte  Periegetarum  Com- 
mentationes.  Lips.  1838,  8vo. 

POLEMO,  bom  at  Laodicea,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  rhetoric 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
He  taught  at  Smyrna,  and  conferred  great 
benefita  upon  the  town.  He  died  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  Philostratus,  who  mentions  several  of 
his  works.  These,  however,  are  all  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  two  funeral  ora- 
tions, supposed  to  have  been  spoken  in 
honoitr  ox  Cynaegirus  and  Callimachus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  They 
were  first  published  by  Stephens,  1567, 
and  afterwards  by  Poussines,  1637,  Tou- 
louse. There  is  an  edition  by  Orellius, 
Leipsic,  1819,  8vo. 

POLEMO,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
physbffnomy,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
probably  a  Christian,  and  must  have  lived 
before  the  time  of  Origen,  who  quotes 
him  (Cont  Cels.  lib.  i.  p.  26).  His  work 
was  first  published  by  Camillus  Peruscus, 
with  wfihan's  Varia  Historia  and  other 
works,  Rome,  1545, 4to.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Nicolas  Petreius  was  published 
with  Meletius  De  Nature  Hominis  and 
other  works,  Venice,  1552,  4to.  The 
best  edition  is  that  by  Franzius,  who  has 
inserted  itinhisScriptores  Physiogiiomiae 
Veteres,  1780,  8vo. 

POL  EN  I,  (Giovanni,)  marquis,  a 
ronthematician  and  antiquary,  born  at 
Padua  in  1683.  He  was  professor  of 
astronomy  and  the  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city;  and  he 
thrice  gained  prizes  from  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  in  1739 
was  chosen  an  associate  of  that  body. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  academies 
of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of 
the  Institute  at  Bologna.  The  Venetian 
government  nominated  bim  superin- 
tendent of  the  rivers  and  waters  through- 
out the  republic ;  and  other  states  applied 
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to  him  for  advice,  in  business  beldngine 
to  the  same  science.  He  bad  also  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  civil 
architecture.  When,  therefore,  fears 
were  entertained  concerning  the  safe 
state  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Benedict  XIV.,  that  pope 
sent  for  him  to  take  a  survey  of  that 
noble  building,  and  to  suggest .  such 
measures  as  he  might  deem  necessary 
for  its  security.  Accordingly,  after  a 
minute  examination,  he  drew  up  a  me- 
moir on  the  damages  which  the  church 
had  sustained,  and  the  repairs  which  were 
nroper  to  be  undertaken.  He  died  at 
Paaua  in  1761.  He  corresponded  with 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  the  BemoulUs,  VfoiS, 
Cassini,  Manfredi,  s'Gravesande,  Mus- 
chenbroek,  Fontenelle,  Mairan,  Zanoti, 
Maraldi,  and  Nollet  He  was  also  an 
able  antiquary,  and  contributed  a  valuable 
Supplement  to  the  collections  of  Grsevius 
and  Gronovius  in  this  department,  in  5 
vols,  fol.  Venice,  1737. 

POLHEM,  (Christopher,)  a  celebrated 
Swedish  engineer,  was  bom  at  Visbv,  in 
Pomerania,  in  1661,  and  educated  at 
Upsal.  After  distingubhing  himself  in 
the  improvement  of  machinery  and 
mining,  he  in  1712  began,  at  Carlscrona, 
those  celebrated  docks,  hollowed  out  with 
immense  labour  in  the  solid  rock,  which, 
in  their  present  enlarged  state,  are  so 
much  the  admiration  of  travellers;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  undertook  the 
canal  of  Trolhetta,  which  formed  part  of 
a  plan,  long  projected  by  the  Swedes,  of 
uniting  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean 
by  an  inland  navigation.  An  account  of 
both  these  grand  national  works,  and  of 
the  additions  since  made  to  them,  may  be 
seen  in  Coxe's  Travels-  through  Russia 
and  Sweden.  In  1716  Polhem  was  enno- 
bled, and  the  same  year  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  council  of  commerce.  In 
1748  lie  was  appointed  a  knisht  and 
commander  of  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  most  distinguished- 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  contributed  to 
its  Transactions  a  great  many  valuable 
papers  on  mechanical,  commercial,  and 
other  subjects.     He  died  in  1751. 

POLI,  (Martino,)  a  native  of  Lucca, 
who  studied  and  professed  chemistry  at 
Rome.  It  is  said  that  he  discovered 
some  powerful  agent  of  destructive  effect 
in  military  affairs,  which  he  communicated 
to  Louis  XIV.  The  monarch  commended 
his  ingenuity,  and  rewarded  him  liberally 
with  a  pension,  aod  the  title  of  engineer ; 
but  he  msisted  that  the  secret  should  die 
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with  him,  observing  that  the  methods  of 
destroying  life,  and  increasing  human 
miseries,  were  already  sufficient^  numer- 
ous. He  was  an  associate  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  was  invited  by  the  French 
king  to  settle  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1714,  in  the  fifth-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  published,  II  Trionuo  degli  Acidi» 
1706. 

POLI,  (Giuseppe  Saverio,)  an  eminent 
physiologist,  was  bom  in  1746,  at  Mol- 
fetta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  universi^  of  Padua,  under 
Facciolati:  he  was  also  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Morgagni,  and  the  fellow-stu- 
dent of  Scarpa.  He  afterwards  entered 
the  army,  and  in  1776  was  appointed 
professor  of  military  geography  at  Naples 
bv  Ferdinand  I.,  who  also  sent  him  uto 
Irance,  Germany,  England,  and  Holland, 
to  visit  the  different  foreign  militarv  aca- 
demies. While  in  London  he  was  dected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  professor  ol 
experimental  philosophy  at  Naples ;  and 
he  afterwards  undertook  the  office  o: 
tutor  to  the  hereditary  prince,  and  be* 
eame  director  of  the  military  academy  at 
Naples.  He  died  in  1825.  HisTestacea 
utnusque  Sicilies  eoramque  Historia  et 
Anatome,  was  published  in  2  vols,  fol.  at 
Parma,  in  1792-5,  illustrated  with  thirty- 
nine  beautiful  plates  enmved  on  steel. 
A  third  volume  was  published  in  1826, 
after  the  death  of  the  author.  Poll  wrote 
also  several  works  on  geography,  and 
several  Italian  poems. 

POLIDORO.    See  Caravaqoio. 

POLIGNAC,  (Melchior  de,)  cardinal, 
a  statesman  and  poet,  was  bora  in  1661 
at  Puy-en-Velay,in'Lang:ttedoc,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  college  of  Germdnt  at  Paris. 
He  afterwards  studied  philosophy  at  the 
college  of  Harcourt,  unaer  a  professor  de- 
voted to  the  Aristotelic  doctrines;  but 
the  young  student  secretlv  attached  him- 
self to  the  Cartesian  opinions,  which  then 
began  to  force  their  way,  though  rigo- 
rously prohibited  in  the  schools.  He 
likewise  obtained  great  reputation  in  his 
theological  exercises  at  the  Sorbonne. 
These  scholastic  pursuits  by  no  means 
precluded  the  acquisition  of  the  manners 
and  talents  proper  for  society.  He  was 
received  in  the  politest  circles  in  Paris, 
and  madame  de  Sevign^  thus  expresses 
her  feelings  with  respect  to  this  accom- 
plished young  man :  "  Of  all  the  men  I 
Know,  he  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most 
agreeable.  He  knows  every  thing;  he 
t^ks  of  every  thing;  he  has  all  tl.e  soft- 
ness, the  vivacity,  the  complaisance,  that 
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ean  l>e  desired  in  social  intereoane.^  ThtiT 
cardinal  de  Bouillon  was  so  much  charmed 
with  him,  that,  on  lui  minion  to  Romo^ 
on  the  death  of  Innocent  XI.  in  1689,  he 
took  with  him  the  abbft  de  Polignac,  and 
euQployed  him  not  only  in  the  election  of 
the  new  pope,  Alexander  VIII.,  but  in 
the  acoonunodation  of  the    differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  courts  of 
France    and  Rome.    In   1693  he  was 
apnointed  by  Louis  XIV.  ambassador  to 
Poland,  where  the  declining  health   of 
John  Solneski  rendered  it  necessary  tliat 
measures  should  be  taken  for  the  support 
of  the  French  interest  in-  the  approaching 
election  to  that  crown.  When  tne  vacancy 
took  place,  in  1696,  Polisnac  had  with  so 
much  address  employed  his  talents  for 
persuasion   and  intrigue,  that    a    large 
part  J  was  prepared  to  elect  the  prince  of 
Conti   of  the  royal  family   of   France. 
After  the  usual  confusion  and  manoeuvres 
on  such  an  occasion,  the  prince    was 
actually  nominated  to  the  Polish  crown 
by  an  apparent  majority,  whilst  Frederic 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxdiv,   was  also 
returned  by  another  powerful  party.   The 
delays  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the 
money  and  arms  of  Augustus,  eventually 
defeated  the  plan  of  the  French  court  and 
its  ambassador,  and  Polignac  found  some 
difficulty  in  getting   back  to  his  own 
country  in  1698.    I^uis,  dissatisfied  witk 
his  conduct,  ordered  him  to  his  abbey  of 
Bon  Port,  where  he  composed  his  Anti- 
Lucretius,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  several  conferences  held   with 
Bayle,   on    the    abba's    return  through 
Hollands     Upon  ^e  succession  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  he 
was  recalled  to  court     In  1706  he  again 
went  to  Rome  to  occupy  the  post  of 
auditor  of  the  Rota,  (a  court  which  is 
concerned  about  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices  aqd  other  clerical  temporalitieir 
throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  world,) 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  king.    On 
his  return  to  France  lie  was  nominated 
one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  con- 
ferences for  peace  held  at  Grertniydenberg 
in  1710.    The  allies  were  at  this  time  so 
elevated  by  success,  that  no  accommoda- 
tion   could    be    effected.      The    Dutch 
ministers,  in  particular,  took  so  high  a 
tone,  that  Polignac  could  not  help  saying, 
**  Gentlemen,  you  fcpeak  like  persons  not 
accuatomed  to  victory."  •  At  the  congress 
of  Utrecht  in  1712,  circumstances  were 
■o  much  changed,  that  when  the  Dutch, 
perceiving  that  some  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  were   concealed  from   them,   ac- 
quainted the  French  ministers  that  they 
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might  prepare  to   omt  ! their'  country;' 
Polignac  replied,  ^'No,   gentbmisn,   w^ 
shall  not  depart— we  shall  treat  on  your 
mund,  about  you,  and  without  you." 
Having  obtained  a  nomination  .to  the 
cardinalato  by  the    Pretender,   son    of 
James  II.,  he  received  the  hat  on  hia 
return  to  France  in  1713,  and  was  made 
master  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL    After  tlie 
death  of  Louis  XlV.  the  cardinal   Po- 
lignac connected  himself  with  the  enemiea 
of  the  regent,  and  was  exiled  in  1718  to 
his  abbey  of  Anchin,  whence  he  was  not 
recalled  till  1721.     In  1724  he  went  ta 
Rome  to  assist  in  the  election  of  Benedict 
XIII.,  and  remained  eight  years  in  that 
capital  as  minister  of  France.    During 
this  interval  he  was  nominated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Auch,  and  made  a  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  died  in  1741,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.     He  is  chiefly  remembered  as 
the  author  of  the  Latin  poem  of  Anti- 
Lucretius,  first  published  in  1 747  by  the 
abb^  de  Rothelin.     The  ninth  book  was. 
left  unfinished.    The  poem  has  been  fre- 
jjuently  reprinted,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Frencn  and  other  modern  languages. 
h  occupies  a  distinguished  rank  among 
modern  Latin  poems,  from  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  its  diction,  and  the  Virgilian 
ium  of  its  expressions.     It,  however,  has* 
little  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  less, 
perhaps,  of  sound  philosophy ;  for,  thoufk 
It  is  successful  in  confuting  the.  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Epicurean  system,  it  puts  in 
their  place  the  reveries  of  Descartes,  and 
attempta  to  refute  the  principles  of  Newton* 
The  cardinal  was  possessed  of  a  general 
taste  for  science,  literature,  and  tne  fine 
arts ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  tliat  of  Sciences,  and  that  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres. 

POLIN  lERE,  (Peter,)  aFrench  mathet 
matician  and  experimental  philosopher,, 
was  bom  at  Coiilonce,  near  Vire,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  in  1671,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  Caen,  and  at  the  college  of 
Harcourt  at  Paris,  where  he  published  his 
Elemento  of  the  Mathematics.  In  1709 
he  published  .his  Experiments  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  met  with  such  success, 
that  translations  of  it  appeared  in  several 
languages,  and  the  author  was  encouraged 
to  republish  it,  witli  considerable  .enlarget 
menu,  in  1734,  in  2  vols,.  12mo.  He 
was  the  first  person  who  was  appointed 
to  deliver  lectures  on  experimental  philo^ 
sophy  in  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he 
had  the  honour  of  delivering  one  coursfl 
before  the  king.     He  died  in  1734. 

POLIXI,  (Alessandro,)  a  learned  .Ute 
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lisn,  was  boni;m  1679  «t  Florence,  where 
1m  received  his  claancel  education  at  the 
Jesuits'  seminary.  He  then  entered  into 
the  college  oi  the  Scuole  Pie,  where  he 
completea  his  philosophical  studies,  and 
where,  after  studying  theol<»y  at  Rome^  he 
was  f^pointed  professor  of  rhetoric,  and 
of  phiLosophy* .  For  the  use  of  his  clasa 
he  pufaiished  in  1708  a  compendium  of 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy ;  and  he  medi- 
tated a  copious  work  on  the  same  subject, 
which  he  was  prevented  from  completing 
by  a  change  to  the  professorship  of  theo- 
\ogy,  whicli  devolvea  upon  him  in  1712. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  jurisprudence,  en- 
titled, De  Patria  in  Testamentis  ccmdendis 
Potestate.  His  particular  passion  waa 
Greek  literature,  and  the  author  to  whom 
he  devoted  the  labour  of  many  years  of 
his  life  was  Eastathius  the  commentator 
on  Homer,  whose  works  he  illustrated 
and  translated  into  Latin.  In  1716  he 
was  sent  by  his  order  to  teach  theology 
at  Qenoa.  In  1730  he  published  the 
first  volume  folio  of  his  version  of  Eua- 
tathias's  commentary  on  the  Iliad,  dedi« 
cated  to  John  Gaston,  diike  of  Tiucany* 
A  second  volume,  inscribed  to  pop« 
Clement  XII.,  followed  in  1732;  and  a 
tliird,  inscribed  to  Louis  XV.  in  1736. 
This  work  led  to  his  being  ajipointed  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Pisa  in  1733.  Not  long  after  he  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  same 
seminary.  In  1741  he  published  a  Latin 
version  of  Eustathius's  commentary  upon 
Dionysius  Periegetes,  followed  by  two 
books  of  animadversions  upon  Dionysius 
and  Eustathius.  He  finally  undertook 
the  laborious  task  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Roman  Martyrology,  of  which  he  pub« 
lished  the  first  volmne  M.y  containing^he 
month  of  January,  in  1751.  He  diM  in 
1752,  Besides  the  writings  above  men- 
tioned, and  some  other  orations  and 
treatises,  he  published,  Epistola  de  Curri- 
bus  Antiqnonim  in  the  preface  to  the 
works  of  Meursius  printed  at  Florence. 

POLIZIANO,  (Angelo^)  an  eminent 
Italian  scholar,  was  bom  in  1454  at  Monte 
Pulciano,  in  the  Florentine  territory,  and 
educated  at  Florence,  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  the  ablest  instmctors  of  the 
time;  he  learnt  Lalin  under  Cristoforo 
LaniUno,  Greek  under  Andronicus,  the 
principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
under  Ficino,  and  those  of  the  Aristotelian 
under  Argyropulns.  His  Italian  ttatae 
on  the  Gtostra,  or  tournament  of  Giu- 
liano  de'  Medici,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
vernacular  poetry  in  that  aee,  procured 
for  him  general  fame,  and  the  particular 
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regard  of  tbi^  powerful  house.  He  soon 
b^^an  to  distinguish  himself  both  as  a 
critic  and  an  original  writer  in  prose  and 
verse;  and  his  reputation  stood  so  high, 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  waa 
placed  in  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Lalin 
eloquence  at  Florence,  where  his  lecturea 
were  not  only  firequented  by  natives,  but 
by  forei«ierB^  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Grocyn,  aflerwards  professor  at 
Oxford,  and  the  learned  physician  Lin- 
acre.  He  was  enrolled  among  the  citizena 
of  Florence,  made  secular  prior  of  the 
college  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  length  canon 
of  the  cathedraL  He  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  Florentines  to 
do  homage  to  pope  Innocent  VIII.  at 
his  election  in  1485,  who  received  him 
with  great  honour.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  firiendship  and  patronage  of 
Lorenio  de'  Medici,  who  entrusted  bim 
with  the  education  of  his  children  and  the 
care  of  his  library  and  museum,  and 
assigned  him  a  constant  residence  under 
his  roof.  He  wrote  elegantly  in  Italian 
and  Greek,  and  was  also  versed  in 
Hebrew.  As  a  Latin  writer  he  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  first  who  introduced 
that  ace  of  revived  classical  Latinity, 
which  forms  so  distingaished  an  object  in 
modem  literary  history.  He  was  an  in- 
dustrious and  skilful  collator  of  ancient 
manuseripts,  and  gave  great  assbtance  to 
the  editors  in  the  early  period  of  typo- 
graphy. He  also  extended  his  researches 
to  jurisprudence,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  correction  and  illustration  of  the 
Pandects.  In  Italian  poetiy  he  may 
dalm  the  rank  of  an  inventor ;  for  his 
Orfeo,  a  dramatic  composition  represented 
at  Mantua,  and  written  in  two  da3^s  at 
the  desire  of  cardinal  Francesco  Gonsaga, 
was  undoubtedly  the  eariiest  example  of 
that  combination  of  music  and  lyric  poetry 
with  tragic  action,  which  has  since  become 
so  fomous  under  the  name  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  When  Lorenzo,  after  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Paxzi,  removed  his  family 
to  Pistoia,  Poliziano  accompanied  them  as 
preceptor  to  the  children.  He  bore  so 
ill  the  interference  of  their  mother. 
Madonna  Clarice,  in  their  education,  that 
he  wrote  querulous  letters  on  that  account 
to  Lorenzo,  and  at  lenglli  behaved  so 
insolently  to  her,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  house.  Lorenzo, 
however,  who'  really  esteemed  him, 
suffered  him  to  occupy  apartments  in  his 
house  at  Fiesole,  where,  being  fireed  from 
scenes  of  dissension,  he  composed  his 
elegant  rural  poem  entitled  Rusticus. 
He  retained  the  kindness  of  his  great 
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palraa  m  lon^  as  the  latter  lived,  and 
vroCe  a  relatum  of  the  kit  ilbieae  of 
Lorenso,  and  an  afiecting  monody  on  hie 
death,  by  which  it  appean  that  he  was  an 
attendant  at  hia  dyug  hed.  Poliiiano 
himself  did  not  long  survive.  A  fever, 
prohahly  occasioned  or  exasperated  by 
the  deelming  state  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
to  which  he  was  so  much  attached,  carried 
him  ofi'in  Septemher  1494,  at  the  imma^ 
tare  afe  of  forty.  His  morals  are  said  to 
have  been  scandalously  corrupt,*  and, 
thou|^h  admired  for  his  learning,  wit,  and 
vivacity  by  Erasmus,  and  others,  Paul 
Joyins  has  described  him  as  a  malevolent 
satins^  who  viewed  the  literary  labours 
of  others  with  mean  jealousy,  and  with 
ferocious  virulence  resisted  every  criticism 
upon  his  own  productions.  The  works  of 
PoHziaDoare  translations  of  various  Greek 
writers,  Greek  epigrams,  Latin  epistles, 
poems,  and  philos<^hical  treatises,  a  his- 
torf  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Paui  in 
Latin,  Italian  poems^  and  a  volume  of 
Miscellanea,  containing  explanations  and 
corrections  of  a  great  number  of  passages 
in  the  Latin  classics,  displaying  profound 
erudition.  His  Latin  poems  are  printed 
in  several  collections.  His  Latin  version 
of  Herodian  is  a  masterly  performance. 
In  his  Panepistemon  he  gives  a  category 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  human 
knowledge. 

POLLBXFEN,  (Sir  Henry,)  a  lawyer 
and  judge,  descended  from  a  good  family 
in  Devonshire,  where  he  probably  was 
educated,  as  Prince  intimates  that  he  was 
of  no  university.  He  studied  the  law, 
however,  At  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and 
acquired  considerable  practice  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  In  1688  he  sat  as  one  of 
the  members  for  the  city  of  Exeter,  and 
was  retuned  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
bishops.  After  the  Revolution  he  was 
knighted, cidled a  serjeant  Aprilll,  1689, 
and  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  May  following.  He  died  in 
1692. 

POLLIO,  (Caius  Asinius,)  an  eminent 
Roman,  was  bom  about  b.c.  76,  of  an 
obscure  family,  but  raised  himself  by  his 
merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
We  first  read  ofhim  as  the  public  accuser 
of  C.  Cato  (b.c.  54,)  who  was  acquitted 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Fompey,  Pollio  took  the  side 
of  the  former,  and  accompanied  him  in 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  He  was 
afkerwards  sent  by  CsBsar,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Curio,  to  Sicily  and  Africa ;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Juba,  he 
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escaped  widi  a  few  of  the  forces  to  the 
neignbourhoodof  Utica,  and  thence  passed 
over  to  Italy  to  join  Cassar.    He  was  pre- 
lent  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  two 
years  afterwards  (b.c.  46)  he  accompanied 
Csesar  into  AfVica  and  Spain ;  and  on  the 
return  of  Cassar  to  Italy  he  appears  to 
have  been   made   one  of  the  fourteen 
praetors  who  were  appointed  by  Cessar  at 
that  time.    He  was  consul  with  Domitins 
Calvinus,   b.c.  40,   triumphed    over  the 
Dalmatians,  and  performed  good  service 
to  Anthony  in  the  civil  wars.    He  after^ 
wards  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity  with 
Augustus,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  characters  of  his  time. 
He  died  a.d.  4.     It  was  principally  on 
account  of  his  literary  merits  that  Pollio 
obtained   celebrity.      He   distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator,  an^  likewise  com* 
posed  a  history  of  his  own  tiroes,  in  seven- 
teen books,  which  is  frequently  referred 
to    by    the    ancient    writers.      Horace 
addresses  to  him  tlie  first  ode  of  his 
second  book,  and  begins  it  with  alluding 
to  his  intended  history  of  the  civil  wars. 
In  the  same  passage  he  calls  him  the 
distmguished  advocate  of  distressed  cul- 
prits; and  there,  and  in  another  jplace, 
lie  sneaks  of   his   traeic  compositions. 
Virgu,  in  his  third  eclogue,  records  his 
gratitude  to  Pollio,  as  the  favourer  of  his 
muse ;  and  to  him  he  inscribes  his  famous 
fourth  eclogue.    Pollio  appears  to  have 
been  a  severe  and  jealous  critic  of  those 
who  could  rival  him  in  the  characters  of 
orator  and  historian;  and  some  of  his 
strictures  are  recorded  upon  the  writings 
of  Livy,  Sallust,  Csesar,  and  Cicero.    To 
the  glory  of  the  last  mentioned  he  was 
particularly  inimical ;  yet,  in  a  passage  of 
bis  history  preserved  by  Seneca  the  rhe> 
torician,  he  has  spoken  of  him  with  due 
commendation.     His  own  style  is  repre- 
sented by  Quintilian  as  carefuUv  studied, 
weighty,  and  expressive,  but  hard  and 
abrupt,  and  approaching  more  to  that  of 
the  earlier  writers,  than  to  the  polish  and 
sweetness  of  Cicero  and  his  contempo- 
raries.   Besides  his  narrative  of  Roman 
affkits,  he  wrote  a  Grecian  history,  and 
also  composed  tragedies  in  the  Greek 
lanraage.     He  deserves  particular  praiae 
for  havine  been  the  first  who  founded  a 
library  at  Rome  (in  the  Atrium  Libertatis, 
or  Mount  Aventine,)  for  the  public  use, 
to  which  purpose  he  devoted  the  spoils 
he  had  taken  in  war.    Of  his  writings 
nothing  remains,  except  a  few  letters  to 
Cicero,   and  some  passages  quoted  by 
other  authors. 
POLLOK,  (Robert,)  aScotch  divine  and 
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poet,  W8f  born  in  1799  at^  fiftglesham,  in 
.  kenfrewshire,  where  his  father  was  a  fas- 
mer,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
•  Glasgow.  Soon  after  he  became  a  minister 
.his  health  save  way,  and  he  was  advised 
to  visit  It^y.  In  August  1827  he  left 
(.Scotland ;  but  he  had  only  reached  South- 
ampton, when  his  death  took  place  at 
Shirley  common,  near  that  town,  Septem- 
;ber  15th  following.  His  principal  pro- 
duction is  entitled,  The  Course  of  Time, 
a  poem,  in  ten  books. 

POLLUX,  (Julius,)  whose  real  name 
was  Polydeuces,  was  a  celebrated  gram- 
.marian,  bom  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  and 
.flourished  in  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
about  A.c.  180.  He  wrote  an  epithalamiiwi 
for  that  emperor,  and  opened  a  school  for 
jrhetoric  at  Athena.  He  was  the  author  of 
•a  Dictionary',  or  Onomasticon,  which  is 
•extant.  Tlie  Onomasticon  is  not  arranged 
In  alphabetical  order,  but  is  divided 
•according  to  subjects,  and  gives  the  di^ 
iereUt  Greek  words  which  belong  to  each 
aubject.  The  work  contains  numerous 
quotations  from  the  different  Greek 
'Writers,  and  supplies  us  with  much  infor- 
mation relating  to  antiquity,  of  which  we 
.must  otherwise  have  been  ignorant.  Of 
.the  editions  of  this  work  the  best  are,  that 
of  Hemsterhuys,  2  vols,  fol.  Gr.  and  Lat. 
Amst.  1706,  and  that  of  Diudorf,  Leipsic, 
1824,  5  vols,  8vo. — Another  author  of 
the  same  name,  but  much  posterior,  wrote 
a  Chronicon  in  Greek,  from  the  Creation 
'  to  the  reigii  of  the  emperor  Yalens.  Of 
this  an  edition  was  given  by  Bianconi, 
Bonn,  1779,  fol.  and  another  by  Hardt, 
.Leipsic,  1792,  8vo. 

POLO,  (Marco.)  See  Paulo. 
POLVVHELE,  (Richard,)  a  divine, 
bom  ut  Truro  in  1759,  who  published 
-several  poetical  and  historical  works,  and 
a  translation  of  Bion  and  Muschus.  His 
Histories  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  held 
in  considerable  repute.  He  died  in 
1838. 

POLY^NUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
who  flourished  in  ^the  middle  of  the  ser 
cond  century,  was  the  author  of  tlie  eight 
books  of  the  Stratagems  of  illustrious  Com- 
manders in  War.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  Macedonian,  and  probably  was  a 
aoldier  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life ;  and 
he  enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  and  dignity 
.under  the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Verus, 
:to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work.  The 
Strategemata  were  published  in  Greek  by 
Isaac  Casaubon,  with  notes,  Lyons,  ]  589, 
12mo;  but  no  good  edition  of  them 
appeared  till  that  of  Maasvicius,  Ley  den, 
1G90,  8vo.  The  title-page  runs  thus: 
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Polvseni  StrategeroatuQi  Ubri  octo,  Jostp 
Vulteio  interprete,  Pahcratiui  Maasvicii» 
recensuit,  Isaaci  Casauboni  nee  non  soaa 
notas  adjecit  This  was  followed  in  1756 
by  Mursinna*8  edition,  Berlin,  and  bjr 
that  of  Coraes,  Paris,  1809^  8  vo.  There 
is  an  English  translation  hy  R.  Shepherd, 
London,  1793,  4to,  and  a  German  one  by 
Seybold,  Frankfort,  2  vols,  1793  and 
1794.  Polysenus  composed  other  works 
besides  his  Strategemata.  Stobsus  has 
produced  some  passages  out  of  a  book, 
De  Republica  Macedonum;  and  Suidas 
mentions  another  concerning  Thebes,  and 
three  books  of  Tactics. 

POLYBIUS,  an  eminent  Greek  histo^ 
rian,  was  bom  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia, 
about  B.C.  204.     His  father,  Lycortas', 
was  praetor  of  the  Achftan  republic,  a 
distinguished  general,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Philopoemcn.     He  was  brouglit 
up  to  arms  and  public  afiairs,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four   he  was  one  of  the 
deputies  sent  by  the  state  to  negotiate 
with  Ptolemy  Epiphaues.    When  the  war 
broke  out  between  Perseus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  the  Romans,  (a.c.  169,)  he  wah 
entrusted  with  the  command  ofthe  cavalry, 
and  was  sent  to  Q.  Marcius,  the  Roman 
consul,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Achseans  to  join  him  with 
their  forces.     He  remained  some  time  in 
the  Roman  camp,  and  then  returned  with 
.histructions.  from  Marcius  to  oppose  % 
demand  made  by  the  comt^ander  Appius, 
of  additional  auxiliaries  to  be  sent  into 
Epirus.    At  this  time  it  was  manifest  that 
the  Romans  intended  to  reduce  all  thfe 
free  states  of  Greece  to  a  dependence  oti 
their  will ;  and  the  patriotism  of  Polybitts 
led  him  to  concur  in  ^11  measures  for 
supporting    the     hidependence     of    hia 
country.     On  (his  account,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus,  when    the  Romans  no 
longer    found    it   necessarv  to  .presen-e 
appearances  with  the  Greeks,  he  was  one 
of  the    thuu&and  suspected   persons  de- 
manded of  the  Acliseans  as  hostages  to 
be   detained  in   Italy. .   His   reputation, 
however^    had    preceded    Iiim    to    tliat 
capital;  and  by  nis  learning,  virtue,  and 
talents,  he  in«;ratiated  himself  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  senators,  especially 
with  the  two  sons  of  Paulus  ^milius,  who 
had  been  adopted  into  the  families  of  the 
Fabii  and  Scipios.     Throngh  the  interest 
of  the  latter,  the  exiles,  after  seventeen 
years'  absence  from  their  country,  were 
permitted  to  return ;  but  only  three  hun- 
dred survived  to  enjoy  that  liberiy.  Poly^ 
bins  himself  chose  to  reniain  at  ^ome, 
and  attach  himself  to  the  service  of  Scipio 
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iEiniliamiSy  whom  he  aetompaBied  in  liis 
expedition  to  Africa,  and  materially  aided 
hy  his  eounseU  When  the  Acheans  were 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  he 
qaittefi  Africa,  and  hastened  to  the  arm^ 
of  tlie  coasid  Mummius,  that  by  his 
.mediation  he  might  alleviate  the  fate  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  there  a  witness 
of  the  sack  and  destruction  of  Corinth, 
(b.c.  146,)  and  of  the  reduction  of  Achaia 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province. 
He  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors the  statues  of  Philopcemen  and 
Aratusy  with  whose  memory  tlie  happiest 
associations  of  his  countrymen  were  con- 
joected ;  and  after  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners- left  Greece  he  was  appointed  hy 
them  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  different 
states ;  which  delicate  office  he  performed 
to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks.  The  people  of  Acha>« 
erected  several-  statues  to  his  lK)nour,  one 
of  which  bore  this,  fnspriptiou :  '*  To  the 
memory  of  Polyhius,  whose  counsels,  if 
ibilowed,  would  'have  saved  Achaia,  and 
who  comforted  her  in  her  distress."  He 
afterwards  visited  Egypt.  The  rest  of 
his  life  he  seems  to  have  devoted  to  the 
revision  and  completion,  of  his  htsto* 
rical  works;  unless  we  suppose,  with 
Schweighaeuser  and  others,  that  in  b.c. 
134  he  again  accompanied  Scipio  on  his 
expedition  against  Numantia ;  for  which, 
however,  we  liave  no  direct  authority. 
The  only  information  that  has  come  down 
to  us  respecting  the  time  and  manner  of 
his  death,  is  the  statement  of  Lucian, 
(Macrob.  c.  23,)  who  says  that  Polvbius, 
on  returning  from  the  country,  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  shortly  after  died  from  the 
fall,  in  ^le  eighty-second  year  of  his  age, 
about  B.  c.  122.  His  great  work  is  a 
History  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  to  the  subversion  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom— a  period  of  fifty-three 
years.  It  was  comprised  in  38  boolis, 
besides  two  introductory  ones,  containing 
an  abridgment  of  Roman  history  from 
the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The 
History  of  Polyhius,  though  principally 
devoted  to  Roman  affairs,  yet  relates  the 
contemporary  transactions  in  several 
other  countries;  whence  he  entitled  it 
Catholic,  or  Universal.  Of  this  great 
work  no  more  is  extant  than  the  first  five 
books  entire,  and  considerable  fragments 
of  the  twelve  following,  with  the  embassies 
and  examples  of  virtue  and  vice  extracted 
from  the  history  by  Constantine  Porphy* 
rogenitus.  The  loss  of  the  rest  is  much 
to  be  regretted ;  for  there  is  no  historian 
of  antiquity  more  valuable  for  the  accu- 
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ra6y  and  fiddly  of  his  ttarraGonB,  and 
.  the  abundance  of  his  political  and  military 
information.  His  style  indeed  is  totally 
without  attraction,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
authors  who  are  read  exclusively  for 
their  matter.  He  has  been  closely  copied 
in  manv  parts  by  Livy,  wlio  does  hot 
'acknowledge  his  obligations,  and  only 
mentions  him  as  '*  a  writer  by  no  means 
to  be  despised."  Casaubon,  in  1609,  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  all  that  had 
till  then  been  discovered  of  the  works  of 
Polyhius,  and  made  a  new  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  whole.  The  second  section  of 
the  Excerpta  of  Constantiniu,  called,  Ez'> 
perpta  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,  which  like- 
wise contained  a  considerable  number  of 
extracts  from  Polyhius,  together  with 
some  other  new  fragments,  were  edited 
and  translated  into  Latin  by  Henry 
Valesius,  Paris,  1634.  In  1825  Angelo 
Mai  discovered,  in  the  Vatican  library,  a 
palimpsest  of  the  third  section  of  the  Ex- 
cerpta of  Constantinus,  called  Excerpta 
de  Sententiis,  which,  among  other  ex- 
tracts, contained  a  considerable  number 
helongmg  to  Polyhius.  A  better  edition 
of  these  Excerpta,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  commentary,  was  published  at  Lev-* 
den,  in  1829,  by  J.  Geel.  The  best  ecu- 
tion  of  Polyhius,  containing  all  that  waa 
known  at  the  time,  is  that  of  Schweig- 
haeuser, in  8  vols,  Leipsic,  1789-95 ;  a 
reprint  of  it  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1823, 
in  5  vols.  There  is  a  German  translation 
by  Seybold,  in  4  vols,  Lemgo,  1779-83; 
and  there  are  English  versions  by  Charles 
Watson,  1568;  by  Edward  Grimestone, 
1634;  by  Sir  Henry  Sheares,  with  a 
character  of  Poly  bins  and  his  writings  by 
Dryden,  3  vols,  London,  1698 ;  and  by 
Hampton,  2  vols,  4to,  1772.*  Much  of 
the  History  of  Polybius  may  be  preserved 
in  Cicero's  work  De  Republica,  as  Cicero, 
in  his  historical  statements,  chiefly  fol- 
lowed the  authority  of  Polybius. 

POLYBUS,  or  POLYBIUS,  an  ancient 
physician,  a  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Hip- 
pocrates, who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifUi  century  B.C.,  in  the  island  of  Cos. 
The  following  treatises,  which  are  gene- 
rally printed  among  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates, are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Polybus:  De  Semine;  De  Natur& 
Pueri ;  De  Salubri  Yictfis  Ratione ;  De 
Affectionibus ;  and,  De  Interpis  Affec- 
tionibus.  He  is  often  mentioned  by 
Galen ;  and  he  is  noticed  by  Celsus  and. 
Pliny. 

POLYCARP,  (St.)  an  illustrious  Aposto- 
lical Christian  Father  and  Martyr,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Smyrna,  in   Asi^ 
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.Minor;  Iwit  neither  the  place  nor  tim^ 
of  hit  birth  can  be  precisely  ascertained. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  by  whom 
he  was  instructed  in  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  appointed  bishop 
of  Smyrna*  He  is  thought  to  be  the 
«  Angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,"  to 
whom  the  epistle  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  book  of  RcTelation  was  directed  to 
be  sent  Not  many  years  after  the  death 
of  St  John,  Ignatius,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  suffer  death  at  Rome,  having 
in  the  course  of  his  voyage  from  Syria 
been  permitted  to  land  at  Smvma,  was 
visited  by  Polycarp,  who  comrorted  and 
encouraged  him  under  his  sufferings. 
Several  years  afterwards,  a  controversy 
having  arisen  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  respecting  the  proper 
time  for  celebrating  Baster,  both  parties 
strenuouslv  maintaining  that  the  different 
rules  which  they  followed  were  received 
from  apostolical  tradition,  Polycarp  under- 
took a  journey  to  Rome,  to  confer  with 
Anicetus,  bishop  of  that  see,  upon  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  terminate  the 
warm  disputes  which  it  had  occasioned. 
Irenseus  mforms  us  (bat  while  Polycarp 
continued  at  Rome,  he  converted  many 
of  the  followers  of  Valentinus  and  Mar- 
cion,  and  other  prc^agators  of  heretical 
opinions,  to  the  simpTioity  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  he  had  learned  fix>m  the 
A  postles.  Some  years  after  the  return  of 
Polycarp  from  Rome,  and  under  therewn 
of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurehus,  the 
Christians  were  persecuted  m  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  with  unrelenting 
rigour;  and  many  were  called  upon  at 
Smyrna,  among  other  places,  to  seal  their 
profession  with  their  blood.  In  this  per- 
secution Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom, 
by  being  burnt  at  the  stake,  a.d.  167, 
under  circumstances  which  are  minutely 
described  in  an  epistle  from  the  Christians 
at  Smyrna  to  their  brethren  at  Philadel- 
phia and  other  places.  The  greatest  part 
of  this  epistle  is  inserted  by  Ensebius  in 
bis  Ecclesiastical  History;  and  it  is  pre- 
served entire  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Cotelerius's 
Patr.  Apost  and  other  collections.  An 
English  version  of  it  may  be  seen  in  arch« 
bishop  Wake's  Oemiine  Epistles  of  all 
the  Apostolical  Fathers,  &c.  Of  the 
writings  of  Polycarp  only  one  small  epistle 
remains.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Philippian 
church,  exhorting  them  to  the  practice  of 
their  Christian  duties  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  purity  of  the  faith. 

POLYCLES,  a  Grecian  sculptor,  who 
lived  in  the  hundred  and  second  Olym- 
piad, or  about  b.c.  370,  and  was  contem- 
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pbrary  with  Cephissodotus,  Praxiteles^ 
Leochares,  and  Lysippus. 

POLYCLES,  a  Grecian  sculptor, 
who  flourished  in  the  hundred  and  nfty- 
fifth  Olympiad,  or  about  b.c.  170.  He 
was  the  son  of  Timarchides,  a  statuary  of 
Athens;  his  master's  name  wasStadieus. 
His  works,  to^fether  with  those  of  his 
brother  Dionysius,  were  carried  to  Rome. 
Pliny  mentions  that  a  statue  of  Juno,  the 
joint  production  of  these  two  sculptors, 
was  placed  in  the  temple  of  that  god- 
dess within  the  portico  of  Octavia;  and 
near  it  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  also  the 
work  of  the  two  sons  of  Timarchides. 
Polyeles  has  been  supposed,  from  a  paa- 
la^  in  Pliny,  to  be  the  author  of  the 
original  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite 
from  which  the  well-known  existing  re- 
presentations (especially  that  usually 
called  the  Borghese  Hermaphrodite,  from 
its  having  b^onged  to  that  collection, 
though  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre)  are 
comes. 

POLYCLETUS,  a  celebrated  Grecian 
statuary,  was  a  native  of  Argos,  or  of 
Sicyon,  and  the  pupil  of  Affeladas  of 
Argos,  and  lived  about  the  eignty-fourth 
Olympiad,  b.c.  443.  Among  his  chief 
works  may  be  mentioned  the  colossal  sta- 
tue of  Juno  which  decorated  the  temple 
of  that  goddess  at  Argos,  and  which  was 
considered  in  many  respects  to  equal  the 
finest  productions  of  nis  contemporary 
and  rival  Phidias.  It  was  chryselephan- 
tine, or  composed  of  gold  and  ivory  ;  all 
the  naked  parts  being  of  ivory,  while  the 
precious  metal  was  employed  for  the  dra- 
pery and  accessories.  The  goddess  was 
represented  seated  on  her  throne.  In  one 
hand  she  held  a  eeeptre ;  in  the  other  a 
pomegranate.  He  also  executed  two 
statues  of  young  men,  one,  called  Dia- 
dumenos,  festening  a  band  roimd  his 
head ;  the  other,  Doiyphorus,  of  a  more 
manly  character,  carrying  a  lance ;  also 
some 'statues  of  Canephorae,  which  were 
so  much  admired,  that  Cicero  declares, 
that  strangers  at  Messene  crowded  to  see 
Aiem.  But  of  all  his  productions  none 
has  a  greater  claim  to  notice  tiian  that 
which,  for  its  excellence,  was  called  the 
CanoHf  or  Rule  of  art  This  was  a  statue 
so  perfect  in  its  proportions,  that  artists 
referred  to  it,  and  were  bound  by  it  as  by 
a  kind  of  law.  Some  have  supposed  that 
this  figure  was  the  Doryphorus.  It  is  the 
highest  praise  to  Polyeletus  to  say  he  waa 
a  worthy  competitor  and  rival  of  Pfaodias. 
On  one  occasion,  when  five  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  the  day,  Phidias  being 
of  the  number^  executed  five  statues  in 
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eompetitioiiy  tliat  of  Polyeletns  was  pre- 
ferred. It  it  also  said  tntt  he  carried  to 
perfeetioii  the  Toreutic  turt  which  Phidias 
had  commenced.  Polycletm  was  like- 
wise an  able  architect,  and  erected  a 
marble  building  called  the  Tholoa,  and  a 
theatre  within  the  precincts  of  the  tem- 
ple of  .£sculapiu8,  at  Epidaurus.— There 
was  another  Polyclxtub,  also  a  sculptor, 
the  brother  and  scholar  of  Nancydes.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  executed  two  cele- 
brated statues  described  by  Pausantas; 
namely,  the  Jupiter  Philius,  erected  at 
Megalopolis,  and  the  Jupiter  Milichius,  a 
marble  statue  at  Argos. 

POLYCRATES,  bishop  of  Ephesus 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
is  spoken  of  b^r  Jerome  as  a  person  of 
considerable  abilities  and  authority,  who 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Severus.  In  his  day  the  contro- 
versy about  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter 
was  warmly  agitated  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches;  the  former  main- 
taining that  it  should  be  observed  on 
the  fourteenth  day  after  the  new  moon 
in  March,  on  whichever  day  of  the 
week  it  happened,  and  the  latter  on  the 
Sunday  following.  To  such  lengths  were 
the  disputes  on  this  subject  carried,  that 
Victor,  bishop  of  Home,  required  the 
Oriental  churches  to  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  Western  brethren,  threaten- 
ing them  with  excommunication  on  their 
refusal.  Upon  this  Polycrates  convened 
a  numerous  synod  of  the  bishops  of  Asia, 
who,  after  taking  the  lordly  requisition 
of  Victor  into  consideration,  determined 
to  adhere  to  their  own  rule.  With  their 
approbation,  Polycrates  wrote  to  Victor, 
informing  him  of  their  resolution.  Ex- 
asperated at  their  answer,  Victor  broke 
off  communion  with  them,  and  excluded 
them  from  all  fellowship  with  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  letter  which  Polycrates 
sent  to  Victor  is  no  longer  extant; 
but  there  are  two  fragments  of  it  pre- 
served by  Ensebius,  containing  allosions 
to  passages  in  the  New  Testoment  writ^ 
ings,  or  quotations  from  them,  which  serve 
to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

POLYDORE  VIRGIL.    See  Viaoii.. 

POLYGNOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek 
painter,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon, 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  and 
flourished  about  a.c.  460.  After  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  by  Cimon,  he  repaired 
to  Athens,  where  he  obtained  the  rights 
of  citixsnship.  He  was  a  great  improver 
of  his  art ;  for  he  was  the  first  whopainted 
women  in  transparent  and  lucid  ga> 
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menti,  decorated  their  heads,  made  them 
separate  the  lips  so  as  to  disclose  the 
teeth,  and,  departing  from  the  antique 
hardness,  eave  a  notion  of  character  and 
of  the  morid  qualities.  His  principal  works 
were,  the  pictures  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi, 
of  which  ransanias  has  left  an  elaborate 
description ;  the  subjecto  were,  the  Cap- 
ture of  Troy,  the  Return  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  Shades ; 
the  PoBctle  at  Athens ;  the  subject  pro- 
bably was  the  Destniction  of  Troy ;  a 
painting  in  a  buildinr  near  the  Propylca 
at  Athens ;  The  Mamage  of  the  Daughter 
of  Lendppus  in  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri 
at  Athens ;  the  paintings  in  the  temple 
of  Theseus;  A  picture  representing 
Ulysses  after  the  Slaughter  of  tne  Suitors, 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Area  at  Fla- 
tsea ;  and,  The  Walls  at  ThespisB. 

POLYHISTOR,  (Alexander,)  a  geo- 
grapher and  historian,  was  a  native  of 
Cotysum,  in  Phrygia,  according  to  some, 
or  of  Miletus,  according  to  others,  and 
flourished  about  a.c.  SO.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  hj  the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Sylla 
against  Mtthridates;  and  being  purchased 
by  Cornelius  Lentulus,  he  was  entrusted 
by  him  with  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  at  last  received  his  freedom.  He 
then  assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius,  after 
that  of  his  patron.  He  resided  chiefly 
at  Rome,  and  had  a  country-house  at 
Lauren  turn,  which  took  fire  while  he  was 
there,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames.  He 
is  often  mentioned  by  Pliny  the  Elderi 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Clemens  Alexandrinu% 
and  Eusebiui,  as  a  man  of  ve^  extensive 
learning;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
styled  Pblyhistor.  He  wrote  a  work  in 
forty  books,  each  book  being  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  distinct  country.  He  also  wrote, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Symbol  of  Pythagoras. 
None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

POMBAL,  (Sebastiao  Jos6  de  Car^ 
▼alho.  Marquis  de,)  a  celebrated  Portu* 
guese  statesman,  who  ruled  perhaps  with 
more  absolute  power  than  any  etner  mi* 
nister  ever  did  in  Europe,  was  bom  iit 
1699,  as  some  say,  at  Lisbon,  but  accord* 
ing  to  others,  atCoimbra.  Being  destined 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Coimbra;  but  turning 
his  thouf  hte  to  the  army,  he  obtained  a  » 
commission  in  the  royal  guards.  He^ 
however,  requested  and  obtained  leave  to 
resign  his  commission,  and  then  retired 
to  Soure.  He  soon  after  married  Theresa 
de  Nonmba  Almada,  a  lady  related  to 
the  family  of  Arcos,  and  widow  of  a  no* 
bleman,  who  had  left  her  a  considerable 
property.    With  his  wife  he  repaired  to 
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{Asbon;  whei'd  he  >f/As  foi'knally  introduced 
«t .  court,  and  obtained  tlie  favour  and 
protection  of  the  queen.  In  1739  he 
waa  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  London.  In  1745,  on  the  death  of 
cardinal  de  Motta,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
new  minister,  Peter  de  Motta.  About  this 
time  Benedict  XIV.  had  requested  the 
{iiediation  of  the  queen,  to  adjust  a  differ-* 
eiice  which  had  arisen  between  him  and 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Carvalho 
was  selected  as  a  propet  person  to  con- 
duct this  business ;  and  was,  accordingly, 
sent  as  negotiator  to  Vienna.  Here  he 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinc* 
iion,  fvid  his  wife  having  died  soon  after, 
he  married  a  young  countess,  Von  Daun, 
^  relation  of  the  celebrated  general  of 
that  name.  He  was  soon  after  recalled. 
The  death  of  John  V.  which  took  place  on 
the  31st  July,  1750,  removed  every  obsta- 
cle to  his  fortune.  The  queen-dowager 
recommended  him  to  her  son,  Joseph  I., 
|md  soon  alter  he  was  appointed  secre- 
^ry  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  in  which 
pituation  he  obtained  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  king.  His  haughtiness,  however, 
as  -well  as  some  of  his  measures,  created 
inany  enemies;  and  in  1758,  a  conspi- 
racy, headed  by  the  duke  d'Aveiro,  who 
)iaa  been  tlie  favourite  of  John  V.  broke 
out  in  an  attempt  to  murder  the  king  as 
he  returned  from  his  castle  of  Belem« 
The  plot  being  discovered,  the  conspira- 
tors were  pmiished,  and  the  Jesuits,  who 
)iad  been  mvolved  in  it,  were  banished; 
At  the  death  of  Joseph,  in  1777,  Pombal 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  many  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  conspirators,  who  had 
heen  imprisoned  from  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, were  released.  Pombal  was  after* 
^ards  banished  to  one  of  his  estates, 
jwhere  he  died  in  May  1782.  •  The  finest 
parts  of  Lisbon  still  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  his  administration,  for  they  were 
built  according  to  his  designs  af^er  the 
earthquake.  He  was  created  count 
d'Oeyraa  in  1 759,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
royal  regard  for  the  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played when  the  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  life  of  Joseph  I. ;  and  on  his  effecting  a 
reconciliation  with  the  pope  at  a  much 
later  period,  his  grateful  master  created 
liim  marquis  de  Pombal.  When  he  re- 
ared from  the  ministry,  he  left  about 
forty-eight  millions  of  cruzados  in  the 
public  treasury,  and  thirty  in  the  caixa 
de  decimoM,  a  surplus  which  the  govern- 
onent  of  Portugal  never  had  before. 
.  POMERIUS,  (Julian,)  a  philosophical 
«nd  ethical  writer  in  the  fifth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Mauritania,  wha  for  some 
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time  kept  a  rhetorical  scliool  at  Aries^ 
and  waa  afterwards  ordained  priest.  He 
wrote,  De  Amin&  Lib.  VIII.,  in  which 
he  maintained,  with  TertuUian,  that  the 
ioul  was  corporeal ;  De  Contemptu  Miindi 
AC  RerumTransitarum;  and,De  Virginibua 
Instituendis.  None  of  these  are  extant. 
The  only  production  of  his  still  remain- 
ing is  entitled,  De  Vit&  Contemplativ&t 
ftive  de  futurse  Vitse  Contemplatioue,  yel 
de  actual!  Conversatioue  Lib.  III. ;  which 
was  printed  with  the  works  of  St.  Prosper, 
and  attributed  to  him  when  published  in 
a  separate  form,  at  C<dogne,  m  1487  and 
1536.  and  at  Paris  in  1711. 

POMET,  (Peter,)  bom  at  Paris  iu 
1658,  was  an  eminent  druggist,  and  ob* 
tained  celebrity  by  a  very  complete  collec- 
tion of  drugs,  on  which  he  gave  demon- 
strations at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
which  he  made  the  subject  pf  the  following 
work  :  L'Histoire  g^n^rale  des  Drogues, 
traitant  des  Plantes,  des  Animaux,  et  des 
Miu^raux,  &c.  Paris,  1694,  foL,  with  400 
engravings  after  nature.  This  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  Loudon,  1712,  1725, 
4 to.  He  also  published  a  Catalogue  of 
the  simple  and  compound  Drugs  in  his 
collection.  He  diea  in  1699,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  Louis  XIV.  had  granted 
him  a  pension. — His  son,  Joskyb,  gave  a 
new  edition  of  the  Histoire  g^nerde  des 
Drogues,  in  2  vols,  4to,  1735,  with  addi- 
tions ;  but  the  plates  in  this  edition  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  former. 

POMEY,  (Francis,)  a  Jesuit,  born  in 
1618,  at  a  small  town  in  the  Venaissin. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  several 
coUeges  belonging  to  his  order,  and  af^r- 
wards  became  an  eminent  instructor  of 
youth  at  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1673. 
His  Pantheon,  or  System  of  Mythology^ 
^as  published  in  En^ish  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment, by  Tooke.  Pomey  was 
also  the  author  of,  Flos  Latinitatis,  Indi- 
culus  Universalis,  and,  Trait6  des  Parti- 
cules  Latines. 

POMFRET,  (John,)  a  divine  and  noet, 
was  born  in  1667,  at  Luton,  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  educated  at  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  lie 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maiden,  in  Bed- 
fordshire. About  1703  he  came  to  Lon- 
don for  institution  to  a  larger  living;  but  be 
was  stopped  for  some  time  by  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  on  account  of  some 
lines  m  his  poem  entitled,  The  Choice* 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  writer 
preferred  a  mistress  to  a  wife ;  though  no 
such  meaning  can  be  deduced,  unless  it 
be  asserted  that  an  unmarried  cleigyman 
cannot  live  without  a  mistress.    Bat  the 
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bialiop  was  soon  convinced  that  this  re- 
preBentatlon  waa  nothing  more  than  the 
effect  of  malice,  as  Pomfrct  at  that  time 
tras  actually  married.  The  opposition, 
however,  which  his  slanderers  uad  given 
him  was  not  without  effect;  for  being 
obliged  on  this  occasion  to  stay  in  London 
longer  than  he  intended,  he  caught  the 
small- pox,  and  died  of  i^  in  1703,  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  A  volume  of  his  poems 
was  published  by  himself  in  1699.  Two 
pieces  of  his  were  published  after  his 
death  by  a  friend  under  the  name  of 
Philalethes;  one  called  Reason,  and 
written  in  1700,  when  the  disputes  about 
the  Trinity  ran  high;  the  other,  Dies 
Novissima,  or,  The  Last  Epiphany,  a 
Pindaric  ode.  "  The  Choice,  says  Dt, 
Johnson,  "exhibits  a  system  of  life 
adapted  to  common  notions,  and  equal  to 
common  expectations;  such  a  state  as 
affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without 
exclusion  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Per- 
haps no  composition  in  our  language  has 
been  oftener  perused  than  romfret's 
Choice.  In  his  other  poems  there  is  an 
easy  volubility ;  the  pleasure  of  smooth 
metre  is  afforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind 
is  not  oppressed  with  ponderous,  or  en- 
tangled with  intricate  sentiment.  He 
pleases  many,  and  he  who  pleases  many 
must  have  merit."  Pomfret's  poems 
are,  notwithstanding  this  encomium  of  the 
great  critic,  now  deservedly  neglected. 

POxMMERAYE,  (Dom.  John  Francis,) 
a  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  born  at  Rouen,  in  1617.  He  re- 
fused all  offices  in  his  order,  that  he  might 
devote  himself  wholly  to  study.  His 
works  are,  Histoire  de  TAbbaye  de  S.  Oiten 
de  Rouen,  de  S.  Amand,  et  de  S.  Cathe- 
rine, fol. ;  and,  a  History  of  the  Arch- 
bislious  of  Kouen,  fol.  He  published  also, 
a  Collection  of  the  Councils  and  Synods 
of  Rouen,  4to ;  Histoire  de  la  Cathddrale 
de  Rouen,  4to ;  and,  Pratique  Journalidre 
de  I'Aumdne.  He  died  in  1687. 
•  POMPADOUR,  (Jane  Antoinette 
Poisson,  marquise  de,)  the  celebrated 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  bom  in  1722, 
and  was  early  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  her  person,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
accomplishments.  She  was  married  to 
M.  d'Etioles  when  she  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  king,  and  becoming  his  mis- 
i-ess,  was  created  marquise  de  Pompadour 
in  1745.  Her  influence  was  extensive, 
and  she  employed  it  chieflv  in  the  patro- 
iiage  of  the  fine  arts.  She  died  at  Ver- 
aaiUes  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 
Two  spurious  works  were  attributed  to  her 
after  her  death — M^moires,  in  2  volumes, 
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8vo,  1765 ;  and,  a  Collection  of  Letters, 
in  3  volumes.  Her  skill  in  drawing  is 
celebrated  by  Voltaire.  She  bequeathed 
her  collection  of  books  and  curiosities  to 
Louis  XV. 

POMPEI,  (Girolamo.)  an  Italian  poet 
and  distinguished  classical  scholar,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Verona,  in  1 73 1 . 
In  the  society  of  the  marquis  Maffei, 
Torelli,  Rosa  Morando,  and  other  eminent 
literary  characters  resident  at  Verona, 
his  talents  received  the  most  advantageous 
cultivation.  His  first  efforts  as  a  writer 
were  in  lyric  poetry,  and  in  1764  he  pub- 
lished, Canzoni  Pastorali,  in  2  vols,  8vo. 
He  next  gave  a  beautiful  translation  in 
verse  of  some  Idvlls  of  Theocritus  and 
Mo3chus,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  very 
happv  selection  of  Italian  words  corre- 
sponding with  the  Greek.  He  employed 
himself  assiduously  for  five  years  on  an 
Italian  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
wliich  appeared  in  1774,  in  4  vols,  4to. 
This  performance  ranks  among  the  best 
classical  versions  in  the  Italian  language. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
the  Aletofili  and  the  Filarmonici ;  and  he 
served  his  native  city  in  the  capacities  of 
secretary  to  the  Tribunal  of  Public  Safety, 
an  I  -to  the  Academy  of  Pauiting.  lie 
died  in  1788.  An  edition  of  all  ms  ori- 
ginal works  was  published,  at  Verona, 
after  his  death,  6  vols,  8vo,  1790.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  his  pupil,  IppolitO 
Pin  demon  te,  and  by  cardinal  Fontana. 

POMPEY,  (Cnems,)  commonly  called 
Pompey  the  Great,  was  bom  B.C.  106,  of 
a  plebeian  family.  His  father,  Pompeius 
Strabo,  however,  joined  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  fought  in  the  Marsic  war, 
(B.C.  89,)  in  which  young  Pompey  [dis- 
tinguished himself.  After  the  death  of 
Marius  (B.C.  86),  he  was  charged  with 
being  the  accomplice  of  his  father  in  the 
plunder  of  Asculum ;  whereupon  he 
secretly  betrociied  himself  to  the  daughter 
of  P.  Antistius,  who  was  to  preside  at  the 
trial ;  by  which  means,  together  with  the 
protection  of  C&rho,  he  was  ac<iuitted. 
When  Sylla  was  returning  from  his  expe- 
dition against  Mithridates,  Pompey,  who 
had  fled  from  the  camp  of  Cinna  just  be^ 
fore  he  was  murdered,  was  at  his  estate 
in  Picenum,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
raising  at  his  own  expense  an  army,  with 
which  he  overcame  the  Marian  party  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  S^Ua.  He  was  then 
only  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Sylla,  now 
dictator,  partly  to  reward  the  young  cham- 
pion of  his  party,  partly  to  make  himself 
sure  of  his  attachment,  gave  him  his  step- 
daughter iEmilia  in  marriage.    After  the 
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war  in  Italy  was  brought  to  a  conclutton, 
Pompey  undertook  to  jpunisli  the  remain- 
ing enemies  of  the  aristocracy  in  Sicily, 
Africa,  and  Spain.  Having  reduced  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  he  set  out  for  Africa  with 
an  immense  fleet  to  oppose  Domitius 
Ahenobarhus,  under  whom  some  rem- 
nants of  the  Marian  party  had  assembled, 
and  also  to  support  Hiempsal,  a  friend  of 
Sylla,  against  Hiarbas,  1(ing  of  Numidia. 
Pompey  gained  a  dearly  purchased  vic- 
tory, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where 
SyUa  complimented  him  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Magnus,  and  he  entered  the  city 
in  triumph.  Sylla  died  b.c.  78,  and  in 
two  years  after  Pompey  was  sent  with  the 
power  of  a  proconsul  to  Spain,  against 
Sertorius,  the  Marian  leader.  With  an 
army  of  30,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  according  to  Appian 
between  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Po,  and 
directed  his  course  towards  the  southern 
coast  of  Spain.  In  the  first  action,  Ser- 
torius wounded  Pompey  with  his  own 
spear,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  Not 
long  after  a  great  battle  was  fought  near 
Seguntia,  in  which  Pompey  was  a^ain 
defeated,  and  6,000  of  his  men  were  skin. 
Sertorius  was  at  last  betrayed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  assassinated  by  conspirators 
headed  by  Perpema,  b.c.  74.  Pompey, 
on  his  return,  found  the  Servile  war  con- 
cluded by  Crassufl,  but  he  found  an  op- 
portunity of  cutting  to  pieces  a  body  of 
5,000  slaves,  who  were  on  their  march  to 
seek  refuge  beyond  the  Alps,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  senate,  that  Crassus  had  indeed 
gained  the  victory,  but  that  he  had  rooted 
out  the  war.  He  and  Crassus  were  elected 
consuls  for  the  year  b.c.  70.  The  two 
consuls  elect  and  Metellus  stood  with 
their  arnues  before  Rome,  and  on  the 
31st  of  September,  b.c.  71,  Crassus  en- 
tered the  city  in  an  ovation,  and  Pompey 
and  Metellus  in  triumph.  Pompey  now 
succeeded  in  effecting  th&  restoration  of 
the  tribunlcian  power;  and  he  thus 
changed  his  original  position,  and,  from  a 
champion  of  the  senatorial  party,  became  a 
man  of  the  people,  and  found  himself  at 
once  by  the  side  of  Ceesar,  who  was 
already  beginning  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  him.  After  the  expiralion  of  his 
consulship  Pompey  dismissed  his  army, 
and  remained  at  Rome  for  two  years 
without  holding  any  office.  But  his  abi- 
lities were  soon  to  be  called  into  conspi- 
cuous exercise.  The  Mediterranean  was 
about  this  time  almost  covered  with  pirates. 
They  landed  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  The  high-roads  of  Italy  were 
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not  safe.  Rome  itself  was  sufieTingfrom 
scarcity  of  provisions,  for  almost  aU  cou- 
Toys  bound  for  the  city  were  intercepted 
by  the  pirates.  The  tribune  A.  Gabiiiius, 
a  man  whose  fortune  was  completely 
ruined,  brought  forward  a  rogation  that 
a  consular  man  should  be  invested  with 
unlimited  powers  for  three  years  over  the 
whole  Meaiterranean  and  its  coasts  to  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
that  all  the  resources  of  the  state  should 
be  at  his  disposal.  Pompey  was  chosen, 
though  not  without  violent  opposition,  for 
the  high  office ;  and  he  fulfilled  his  com- 
mission with  singular  ability  and  success. 
The  preparations  for  war  were  completed 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  b.c.  67,  he  began  his  operations 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Within  forty  days 
the  sea  between  Africa,  Spain»  and  Italy, 
was  cleared,  and  Rome  already  felt  the 
benefit  of  his  exploits.  He  then  landed 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  received  with 
divine  honours,  and  after  a  short  stay  he 
proceeded  on  Ids  expedition.  The  pirates 
who  had  not  yet  surrendered  were  atlsst 
surrounded  and  blockaded  near  the  coast 
of  Cilicia.  Here  the  first  and  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  Coracesium.  The 
pirates  were  defeated,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  town,  which  they  surrendered  after 
some  resistance,  together  with  all  their 
ships  and  arms.  The  whole  war  wss 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  short  period  of 
three  months.  Pompey  remained  in 
Asia;  for  his  object  now  was  to  be  invested 
with  the  command  against  Mithridates. 
C.  Manilius  produced  a  bill  for  giving 
to  Pompey  the  conduct  of  the  war,  with 
unlimited  power  over  the  fleet  and  the 
army  in  the  East,  and  with  Uie  rights  of 
a  proconsul  in  all  parts  of  Asia;  and  it 
was  carried  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  Catullus  and  Hortensius.  As  soon 
as  Pompey  received  notice  of  this  ap- 
pointment (b.c.  66),  he  set  out  to  take  the 
place  of  Lucullus,  and  soon  after  com- 
pletely routed  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 
Having  vanquished  the  kines  of  Annenia 
and  Pontus,  and  pursued  his  victorious 
course  through  Media,  Albania,  Colchis, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, his  services  were  rewarded  with 
anotlier  triumph,  the  most  magnificent 
that  Rome  had  ever  beheld.  Large  tables 
were  carried  before  him,  containing  an 
account  of  the  countries  and  princes  that 
he  had  subdued,  and  of  the  ships,  trea- 
sures, and  prisoners,  he  had  gained  for  the 
republic ;  an  immense  train  of  waggons 
followed,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the 
East.    On  the  second  day  Pompey  him- 
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Belf  entered  tbe  dty,  and  before  iiig  cW 
riot  valked  the  most  distinguished  of  hie 
mieonen,  324  in  numher,  and  behind  him 
ToUowed  his  legatee  and  military  tribunes* 
His  army  took  no  part  in  the  triumph. 
After  the  ceremony  was  OTer,  Pompey 
dismissed  his  prisoners  to  their  native 
comitries,  with  the  exception  of  young 
Tigranes  and  Aristobulus ;  and  with  hS 
spoils  he  built  a  temple  to  Minenra,  with 
inscriptions  to  commemorate  his  rictories, 
Pompey,  then,  with  Cesar  and  Crassusi 
formed  the  first  trlumyirate.  As  Pompev 
had  divorced  Mucia,  the  mother  of  his 
two  sons,  Caesar,  to  secure  him  still  morot 
gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage, 
with  whom  Pompey  spent  most  of  his 
time  during  this  period  in  his  villa  of 
Albanum,  near  Rome,  He  afterwards 
went  to  Sicily,  whence,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  b.o.  56,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  whence  he  repaired  to  Caesar,  (who 
had  taken  up  hb  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,) 
and  with  him  and  Crasnis  (April,  b.c.  56), 
concluded  a  secret  treatjr,  according  to 
which  Caesar's  governorship  of  Gaul  was 
to  be  prolonged  for  five  years,  and  Pom- 
pey and  Crassus  were  tobe  nmde  consuls 
for  the  following  year,  with  the  province^ 
of  Spain  and  Africa  for  Pompey,  and 
Syria  for  Crassus.  Pompey  now  returned 
to  Rome,  and,  with  Crassus,  obtained  the 
consulship.  In  September,  b.c.  54,  his 
wife  Julia  died ;  aua  when  propoaaU  were 
made  for  a  new  alliance  with  the  family 
of  Caesar,  he  rejected  them.  Crassus  in 
the  meanwhile  perished  in  Aua,  and  the 
triumvirate  was  changed  into  a  duumvi- 
rate. On  the  25th  of  February  following, 
Pompey  was  made  sole  consul ;  but  on  tm 
1st  of  August  he  made  Metellus  Scipio, 
whose  daughter  Cornelia  he  had  married, 
hb  colleague.  For  himself  Pompey  ob- 
tained a  prolongation  of  his  proconsul- 
ship  over  Spain  for  five  years.  Caesar, 
though  absent  from  Rome,  claimed  to  be 
elected  consul  for  the  following  year ;  and 
when  Pompey  and  the  senate  required 
him  to  dismiss  his  army  and  present  him- 
lelf  at  Rome  as  a  candidate,  the  bold  and 
eloquent  trfliune  Curio,  whom  Caesar  had 
gained  over  to  his  interest,  insisted  that 
Pompey  should  likewise  dismiss  his  army. 
After  long  discussions,  the  party  of  Pom* 
pey  gained  the  day,  and  a  decree  was 
made  declaring  Caesar  a  public  enemy 
unless  he  resigned  his  conunand  and 
came  to  Rome  as  aprivate  man.  The 
storm  now  began.  The  whole  senatorial 
party  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  dis^ 
may  by  the  intelligence  that  C^sar  had 
paaeed  the  Rubicon,  and  was  advaafiing 
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towards  Rome  I  Pompey  left  the  city, 
accompanied  by  the  consuls,  most  of  the 
senators,  Cato,  Cicero^  and  others  of  the 
aristocratic  party;  they  hastened  to 
Ciqma,  and  thence  to  Brundusium. 
From  Brundusium  Pompev  fled  to  Dyr- 
rhachium  in  Epirus,  which  he  strongly 

garrisoned  and  fortified,  while  Canar  esta* 
lished  his  power  in  the  West    Caesar 
then  adopted  the  bold  measure  of  besieg* 
inf  PonqwY  in  his  camp  before  DjnhBr 
chium,  and  drew  strong  lines  of  aroum- 
vallation;  but  these  were  forced  with 
peat  slaughter,  by  Pompey,  who  pursued 
Caesar  into  Thessaly.  There,  at  Pharaalia, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  b.c  48,  Cassar 
compelled  his  adversaries  to  give  battle. 
Pompey  was  defeated,  and  Am  disheart- 
ened to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneus, 
whence  he  set  sail  for  Leabos,  whither  he 
bad  sent  his  wife  Gomelia  and  his  yoonger 
son.    By  the  advioe  of  one  of  his  friends 
he  determined  to  seek  refuge  in  Egypt, 
whose  young  king,  Ptolemy,  was  indebted 
to  him  ibr  the  restoration  of  his  fisther. 
A  barge  was  sent  from  the  shore  (Sept 
28),  with  the  Egyptian  general  Achillas, 
and  some  refugee  Roman  ofioers,  and 
Pompey  was  desired  to  come  on  board  in 
order  to  be  hmded.     From  aome  a]ipear- 
ances  he  suspected  treachery,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  heMtate.    Taking  leave  of  his 
wife  and  son  he  stepped  into  the  barge. 
As  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  land,  a 
crowd  ran  to  meet  it ;  and  as  Pompey 
was  rising  to  fo  on  shore,  one  of  the 
Romans — a  tnbune  named  Septimus— 
ran  him  throueh  the  back,  and  other  as* 
sassins  helped  to  dispatch  faun,  while 
wrapping  up  his  head  in  his  toga,  he  re- 
ceived their  strokes  without  a  groan  or  a 
stnigffle.    His  head  was  cut  oS,  and  his 
naked  body  was  exposed  on  the  shore. 
His  faithful  freedman  staid  by  it,  till, 
being  left  alone,  he  got  together  some 
planks  from  a  wreck,  and  made  a  funeral 
pile.    An  dd  Roman  soldiei^  who  had 
served  under  Pompejr  in  his  youth,  as- 
sisted him  in  performing  the  fimeral  rites* 
Such  were  the  obsequies  of  the  late  mas- 
ter of  Rome  I    When  Caesar  arrived  in 
Egypt  three  days  after,  the  bead  of  his 
rival  was  presented  to  him ;  bnt  he-turned 
away  from  the  spectacle,  and  burst  into 
tears.    He  avenged  his  death  by  that  of 
the  perpetrators,  and,  buryinv  the  head 
withgiW  solemnity,  erected  over  it  a 
tempfe  to  Nemesis.    Pompey  was  fifty* 
eight  years  old  at  the  time  <n  his  death. 
Vanity  and  ambition  were  the  leading 
features  of  his  character,  and  a  calculat- 
ii^  selfiehneas  pervaded  everything  that 
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he'did.'^He  left  two  sons,  Cneius  an^ 
Sextus,  the  first  of  whom  lost  his  life 
sooa  after  the  battle  of  Munda,  b.c.  45 ; 
the  second,  after  having  rendered  himself 
formidable  by  sea  to  the  triumvirs,  was 
reduced  to  take  refuge  in  Armenia,  where 
he  was  killed,  at  Miletus,  b.c.  35,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

POMPIGN  AN,  (John  James  le  Franc, 
marquis  de,)  a  French  writer,  bom  at 
Moiitauban  in  1709.  He  was  educated 
for  the  magistracy ;  but  his  genius  led 
him  to  the  cultivation  of  poetrv,  and  in 
his  tragedy  of  Dido,  written  in  his  twenty- 
^fth  year,  he  proved  himself  no  unsuc- 
cessful imitator  of  Racine.  He  became 
8  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1760;  and  he  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
uounce,  at  his  admission,  a  discourse  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  by  proving  that 
the  man  of  religion  and  virtue  is  the  only 
true  philosopher— an  oration  which  drew 
upon  him  the  ridicule  and  satire  of  the 
profligate  philosophers  of  the  time;  of 
Voltaire,  Helvetius,  and  their  infidel 
associates.  This  illiberal  treatment  Qrove 
him  from  Paris  to  his  estate,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  in  the  active  exercise  of 
fervent  piety.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
in  1 784,  highly  and  deservedly  respected. 
His  works,  consisting  of  Dramatic  Pieces, 
Moral  Discourses,  Sacred  Odes,  an  Imi-. 
tation  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  Voyage 
de  Languedoc,  Eulogium  on  the  duke  of 
Biu-gundy,  translations  of  some  Dialogues 
of  Lucian,  and  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus, 
*f  c.  were  published  in  6  vols,  8vo,  1784. 
His  beautiful  lyric  ode,  Le  Nil  a  vu  sur 
sea  rivages,  fire,  is  well  known. 

POMPIGN  AN,  (John  George  le  Franc 
de,)  a  learned  French  prelate,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Montauban  in  1715. 
He  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  made 
bishop  of  Puy,  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Vienne.  At  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  deputy  from  Dauphin^  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  became 
one  of  the  ministry.  The  pope  wrote  to 
him,  and  called  upon  him  to  exert  his 
authority  and  influence  to  prevent  all  the 
iveditated  innovations  in  the  Church.  He 
died  in  1790.  His  principal  works  are, 
Critical  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters;  On  the- Secular 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion ;  Reli- 
gion avenged  on  Incredulity  by  Incre- 
dulity itself;  Scepticism  convicted  by  the 
^'rophecies ;  Letters  from  a  Bishop ;  Pas- 
toral Letters;  and.  Defence  of  the  Clergy 
of  France  in  Religion. 

POMPONAZZI,  (Pie^ro,)  Lat.  Ppffi- 
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ponatiug,  a  celebrated  Itaiian  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Mantua  in  1462, 
and  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  became 
a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  taught  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes  with 
ireat  reputation.  During  the  war,  in 
which  the  republic  of  Venice  was  engaged 
against  the  league  of  Cambray,  the  uni- 
versity being  for  a  time  dispersed,  he 
retired  to  Ferrara,  and  thence  to  Bolosna, 
where  he  occupied  the  philosophical  chair 
till  hU  death,  in  1524,  or  1526.  He 
publicly  taught,  that  the  natural  reasons 
asserted  for  the  doctrine  of  the  immor-; 
tality  of  the  soul  are  not  solid  and  satis- 
factory; that  AristoUe  did  not  believe  it; 
and  that  the  whole  proof  of  a^  future 
existence  depends  upon  revelation,  on 
which  ground  he 'was  firmly  convinced 
of  its  truth.  What  he  delivered  in  his 
lectures  on  this  subject,  he  published  in 
a  treatise,  De  Immortalitate  Anim«;  and 
the  doctrine  became  so  popular,  that 
Leo  X.  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a 
bull  to  suppress  it.  Pomponazxi't  book 
met  with  some  able  opponents,  particu- 
larly in  Agostino  Nifo,  who,  by  order  of 
Leo,  undertook  to  prove  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Ari- 
stotelian philosopny.  The  monks,  how- 
ever, were  not  satisfied  with  reasoning 
against  it,  but  were  so  clamorous  in 
denouncing  it  as  an  impious  production, 
that  the  book  was  condemned  to  be 
publicly  burnt  at  Venice ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  author  himself  would  not  have 
escaped  the  flames,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
served through  the  influence  of  cardmal 
Bembo.  Pomponazzi  also  wrote  a  trea- 
tise, Dc  Fato,  libero  Arbitrio,  Praedesti- 
natione,  et  Providentia;  but  this  work, 
as  well  as  his  treatise,  De  Naturalium 
Effectuum  admirandorum  Causis,  seu  de 
Incantationibus,  was  not  published  till 
some  years  after  his  death,  when  it  made 
its  appearance  at  Basle,  in  1567.  All  bis 
works  were  published  together  at  Venice, 
in  1625,  fol. 

POxMPONIO-LETO,   (Giulio,)  Lat 
Pomponhu  Latut,  a  learned  Italian  anti- 

Suary,  was  born  about  1425  at  Amen- 
olara,  in  Upper  Calabria.  He  was  the 
illegitimate  sou  of  one  of  the  noble  Neapo- 
litan family  of  Sanseverino.  It  i»  not 
well  known  what  was  his  baptismal  name: 
that  of  Pomponius  he  assumed  ftom  the 
love  of  antiquity,  and  subjoined  that  of 
Laetus,  which  he  soii)etimes  changed  inW 
Infortunatus.  He  also  occasionally  caljea 
himself  Julius  Pomponius  Sabinus.  He 
went  to  Rome  at  on  early  age,  whera  na 
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was  initiated  in  claadcal  literature  h^ 
Pietro  da  Monopoli,  and  Lorenxo  Valliu 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1457,  Leto 
was  appointed  to  aucceed  him  in  hia 
Khool.  The  noble  remains  of  antiquity 
in  that  city,  and  the  memory  of  its  past 
grandeur,  so  inflamed  his  imagination, 
that  the  study  of  its  topography  and  relics 
became  bis  ruling  passion.  In  order  to 
promote  studies  of  this  kind,  Pomponio 
was  the  founder  of  an  academy  in  Home 
devoted  to  classical  literature  and  anti- 

2uarian  researches.  With  a  pardonable 
egree  of  pedantry  the  members  gave 
each  other  Roman  or  Grecian  names; 
and  at  their  meetings  they  discussed 
questions  of  history  and  antiauity,  and 
iometimes  of  philosophy.  Their  freedom 
in  the  latter  point  was  probably  the  cause 
of  a  terrible  storm  that  fell  upon  them  in 
1 16S,  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II. 
'Jo  a  charge  of  impiety  and  heresy,  was 
added  that  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
pope^  a  man  of  a  severe  and  suspicious 
character,  who  caused  all  of  them  who 
were  within  his  reach  to  be  apprehended 
and  put  to  the  torture  to  force  confession. 
Leto,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Venice, 
was  brought  in  chains  to  Rome,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  examination.  That 
notliing  of  consequence  was  proved  against 
him,  appears  from  his  being  allowed 
again  to  open  his  school  in  Rome,  which 
he  continued  for  about  twenty- eicht  }'ear» 
longer.  He  had  furnished  his  house  on: 
the  Quirinal  with  marbles  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity,  some  of  which 
were  sent  to  him  by  that  great  patron  of 
learning,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  He  died 
in  1497.  Though  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar,  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with 
Greek.  His  works,  which  principally 
relate  to  Roman  history  and  antiquities, 
are,  A  Compendium  of  the  History  ojf^ 
the  Roman  Empire  from  the  Death  of 
Gordian  the  Younger  to  the  Exile  of 
Justin  III.;  Treatises  on  the  Magistracies 
Priesthoods,  and  Laws  of  Rome;  De 
Antiquitatibus  Urbis  Romse ;  De  Exortu 
Machumedis ;  Abridgment  of  Grammar ; 
and.  Commentaries  on  Virgil,  Quintilian, 
and  Columella;  and  editions  of  Sallust, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  some  of  the 
Works  of  Cicero. 

POMPONIUS,  (Sextus,)  a  distin- 
guished Roifian  jurist,  who  lived  under 
Antoninus  Piiiai  His  works,  as  cited  in 
the  Florentine  Index,  are  thirty  books 
Ad  Q.  Mucium  .  Lectionum,  thirty-five 
to  Sabinus,  twenty  books  of  Epistolse, 
fifteen,  books  of  Warm  Lectiones,  seven 
books  to  IHautiua,  five  books  of  Fidel-; 
lay 
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eommissa,  five  books  bf  Senatus  consulta, 
Ave  books  of  Regula,  and  two  books  of 
the  Encheiridion.  The  Encheiridion  con* 
tains  an  historical  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Roman  law,  and  a 
list  of,  the  law  writers  to  the  time  of 
P«miponius. 

p6mPONN£.  or  POMPONE,  (Simon 
Amauld,  marouis  de,)  an  eminent  French 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  was  born  in 
1618,  and  educated  at  the  college  de 
Lisieuz.  After  filling  several  appoint- 
ments under  government,  he  was  involved 
in  the  disgrace  of  Fouquet,  and  exiled  to 
Verdun  in  1662.  In  1664  he  was  per^* 
mitted  to  return  to  Paris,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Sweden;  but  he  failed  in  the  object  of 
his  mission,  which  was  to  detach  that 
kingdom  from  the  Triple  Alliance  formed 
with  England  and  Holland  against  the 
aggressive  policy  of  the  court  of  Veri 
sailles.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  effect* 
ing  this  object  in  1671.  In  the  same 
year,  upon  the  death  of  Lionne,  he  was 
appointed  fo  succeed  that  minister .  by 
Louis  XIV.,  who  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  hu  talents  and  integrity.  In 
1679  he  was  obliged  to  give  ]place  to 
Colbert;  but  he  was  reinstated  in  1691^ 
on  the  death  of  Louvois.  He  died  in 
1699,  universally  regretted. 

PON  A,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent  phy<* 
sician,  and  very  prolific  writer,  was  bora 
at  Verona  in  1594,  and  educated  at  Padua* 
In  1651  he  was  appointed  historiographer 
to  the  empeior  Ferdinand  III.  He  died 
about  1652.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Filarmonici  of  Verona,  and  of  the  In-* 
co^niti  of  Venice.  Besides  several  Italian 
translatioBS,  he  wrote,  11  Paradiso  de' 
fieri;  La  Lucerna  di  Eureta  Misoscolo; 
La  Maschera  latropolitica;  La  Messalina; 
Medicinse  Anima;  L'Ormondo;  LaCleo' 
patra;*  and,  Academico-Medica  Satur<* 
nalia. 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  (Rodrigo,)  a 
brave  Spanish  soldier,  bom  in  1443,  was 
an  illegidmate  son  of  John  Ponce  de 
Leon,  count  of  Argus,  a  Castilian  noble- 
man. After  distinguishing  himself  in 
various  encounters  with  the  Moors,  he, 
in  1469,  succeeded  his  father  in  his  title,, 
and  soon  after  married  the  daughter  of 
the  marquis  of  Villena,  the  minister  of 
Henry  I  v.,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  of 
Cadiz.  In  the  glorious  wars  which  put 
an  end  to  the  Mohammedan  power  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  took  a  very  active  part,  and 
especially  signalised  his  valour  at  the 
sieges  of  M^aga..(^ay-^August,  1487.)^ 
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Baia  (1488),  and  GnnadA  (JmiiBry 
1492).  At  hit  deadly  whieh  took  place 
In  hii  palace  at  Sevillei  on  the  28th  of 
Aucmt,  1492,  Ferdinand  and  liabella, 
with  all  their  court^  went  for  several  daya 
into  deep  mouniing. 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  (Juan,)  a  native 
of  Leon,  In  Spain,  accompanied  Columhus 
in  his  seoond  voyage  in  1498,  and  waa 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of 
Hispaniola.  He  afterwards  captured  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico,  discovered  Florida, 
(so  called  by  him  because  the  eround 
was  covered  with  flowers)  and  died  at 
Cuba  In  1521,  from  ^e  effects  of  a  wound 
inflicted  by  an  arrow. 

PONCE,  (Pedro,)  a  Spanish  Benedic- 
tine monk,  in  the  convent  of  Ofia,  In  Old 
Castile,  born  about  the  year  153(K  He 
is  eonsidered  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
teachinj^  the  dumb  to  converse.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  In  Spanish)  in  which  he  ex- 
plained hit  method,  and  laid  down  certain 
rules  at  the  result  of  his  observationt. 
He  died  in  1584. 

PONCHINO,  (Giovanni  Battista,) 
eommaoAy  called  Boasato^  Baaaacoo,  or 
Btaazaeoa^  a  painter,  was  born  at  Cattel 
Firanco  in  1500,  and  had  Titian  for  his 
matter.     He  became   a   dittinguished 

Eiinter  of  history,  and  his  picture  of  the 
imbus  Patrum,  in  tiie  church  of  St. 
Liberale  at  hit  native  place,  ranks  next 
to  the  works  of  Gtoigione.  He  died  about 
1570. 

POND,.  (John,)  an  astronomer,  was 
horn  about  1767,  and  educated  at  Maid« 
stone  gnunmar-school,  and  at  Trini^ 
eollege;  Cambridge.  In  1611  he  was 
appointed  to  sucraed  Dr.  Maskeljme  at 
attromomer  royal.  He  retired  ^m  this 
office  upon  a  pension  in  1835.  He  died 
September  7,  188d,  at  Blackheath,  and 
was  buried  at  Lee,  in  the  same  tomb 
which  for  ninety-tlNree  years  hal  pre* 
served  the  ashes  of  one  of  nis  predecessors, 
the  celiehtated  Halley.  The  branch  of 
aafaronomy  to  which  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion waa  the  determination  of  the  placet 
of  the  fixed  ttara;  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  instraments  and  methods  necessary 
to  be  used,  and  sagacity  in  detecting  and 
avoiding  error,  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  best  able  to  judge  places  him  second 
to  none  of  hit  day.  In  1838  he  finished 
his  standard  catalogue  of  1,1 13  start.  He 
hhd  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Brinkley,  pro* 
lessor  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of 
Dublin,  on  tiie  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Hit  woiks  are,  the  volumes  of  Green- 
wich Obttrvationa;  variout  Papers  in  the 
TnaaactMoa  of  the  Royal  and  the  Royal 
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Astronomical  Societies ;  and,  a  Transla- 
tion of  the  Systdme  dn  Monde  of  Laplace. 

PONIATOWSKI,  rStanlslaus,  count,) 
a  Polish  nobleman,  fatner  of  king  Stania- 
laus  Augustus  of  Poland,  was  bom  In 
1678.  He  followed  Charles  XII.  in  his 
adventurous  escpedition  Into  Russia,  witli 
the  rank  of  major>eeneral  In  the  Swedish 
army,  and  after  uie  defeat  of  Pultowa, 
aided  the  king  in  effecting  his  escape 
into  the  Turkish  territory.  Having  seen 
his  master  safely  lodged  at  Bender,  Ponia- 
towski  repaired  to  (k>nstantinople,  where 
he  contrived  to  engage  the  Porte  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Chutes  and  to  attack 
Russia.  At  last,  when  Charles  resolved 
to  quit  Bender,  Psniatowski  followed  him 
into  Germany,  where  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  Charles,  when  he  made  his 
submission  to  king  Augustus,  who  not 
only  restored  to  him  his  property,  but 
made  him  treasurer  of  Lithuanie,  general 
of  the  guards,  and  hstlv,  paWine  of 
Masovia.  After  the  death  of  Augustus 
he  made  his  submission  to  the  new  king, 
who  took  him  Into  favour,  and  made  him, 
in  1752,  castellan  of  Cracow,  which  was 
one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  king* 
dom.    He  died  in  1762. 

PONIATOWSKI,  (Joseph,  prince,) 
nephew  to  Stanialaus  Augustus,  the  last 
king  of  Poland,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  In 
17^,  and  entered  the  Austrisn  service, 
and  became  colonel  of  dragoons  and 
aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II., 
with  whom  he  made  a  eampaign  against 
the  Turks  in  1787.  In  1789,  when  the 
course  of  events  seemed  to  remiire  bit 
aid,  he  returned  to  Poland,  wnere  he 
showed  himself  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
independence  of  his  country.  He  fought 
against  the  Russians  in  1792,  and  in 
1794;  but  on  the  latter  occasion  Uie 
defeat  of  Kosciusko  obliged  Poniatowskt 
to  emigrate,  and  he  retired  to  Vienna. 
In  1798  he  returned  to  Warsaw,  then 
under  the  dominion  of  Phissia.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena  (1806),  and  the  Inva- 
sion of  Prussia  by  Napoleon,  he  waa 
appointed  military  commander  of  War^ 
saw,  where  he  received  Mnrat.  The 
creation  of  the  duobv  of  Warsaw  re- 
kindled the  hopes  of  the  Polish  patriots, 
and  Poniatowski  accepted  the  place  of 
minister  of  war  in  the  new  state.  In 
1809  he  commanded  the  Polish  army 
against  the  Anstrians,  and  penetrated 
into  Oallicia.  In  the  wax  of  1 81 2  agunst 
Russia,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  oi  the 
fifth  corps  of  tne  "  grand  army,"  whiok 
was  composed  entirely  of  Poles.  He 
fought  bravdiy  in  several  battleaagaiaal 
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tiie  WiMiliiii,  and  wtiwa  Moscow  with 
Napole<ni»  and  allended  him  in  hfa 
diMsCnma  retreat  Being  obliged  to  era- 
eoate  Wanaw,  he  witbdmnr  into  Saxony, 
and  in  the  following  campaign  of  1813 
Napoleon  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
miaed  corn  of  French  and  Poles.  Ho 
fonght  with  his  umal  bravery  in  Tarions 
hades,  and  was  made  a  marshal  of  France 
by  Napoleon  just  before  the  battle  of 
I^ipsic  A  few  days  after,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  while  protecting  the  retread 
of  the  French,  he  was  twice  wounded^ 
and  being  pressed  by  the  enemv  npon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Etster,  which  was 
swollen  b^  the  rains,  he  spurred  his  hovsa 
into  t&e  nver  and  disappeared.  His  body 
was  found  on  the  34th,  and  having  been 
embalmed,  was  buried  at  Warsaw  with 
all  the  honoun  doe  to  his  rank. 

PONSONBT,  (Oeofge,)  a  lawyer  and 
statesman,  the  younger  son  of  the  right 
honourable  John  Ponaonby,  speaker  of 
the  Irish  House  of  CooMnons,  was  born 
in  that  kingdom  in  1755,  and  was  edu- 
cated for,  and  regnhwly  called  to,  the 
bar;  after  which,  having  but  a  slender 
fortune,  he  became  ooonsd  to  the  com- 
missioners €it  |mblis  aeaounts.  On  a 
ehange  of  administration  he  lost  his  ap- 
pointment, aftd  theft  taming  his  mind  to 
politics,  took  the  leadof  tho  opposition  in 
the  Iriah  Houss  ofGommona.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  consequent 
advancement  of  the  Fox  party,  he  was 
appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Irdiand,  but 
without  a  peerages  InlSOTbe  went  out 
of  office  with  hu  friend^  but  had  a  pen- 
sion of  4,oe0iL  a-year  settled  on  him  for 
life.  In  the  same  year  be  was  elected 
into  parliament  for  Tavistock,  when  he 
tooic  his  station  as  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition.    He  died  in  1817. 

PONSONBY,  (Sir  William,)  migor- 
general,  a  distinguished  Britisn  officer; 
bom  in  1772.  He  doasd  a  brilliant 
military  career  at  die  battle  of  Waterloo, 
where  he  acted  as  aide-de-eamp  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  commanded  the 
second  (heavy  cavii^)  brwsde,  consisting 
of  the  1st,  2d,  and  6th  dragoons,  with 
which,  in  coolcert  with  lord  Edward 
Somerset's  brirade^  he  made  the  first 
grand  attack,  headed  by  the  marquis  of 
Anglesea,  noon  the  French  lines  on  that 
memoraUe  aay.  In  returning  firom  this 
brilliant  and  suecesBfol  charge  he  foil 
beneath  the  deadly  thrusts  of  a  party  of 
Polish  lancers. 

PONSONBY,  (Sfar  Frederic  Cavendish,) 
a  distinguished  cavalnr  officer,  younger 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Bssboroughi  and 
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bom  in  1783,  was  ifpoinlod  tnaoariietey 
IB  the  10th  dragoons  in  1600,  and,  after 
passfaig  through  the  intermediate  grades 
of  rank,  obtained  a  nuuori^  in  the  23d 
light  dngoons  in  1807.  iNnnngtbePeniii- 
s^ar  war  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Tabveva,  Baressa,  \^miens  Salamanca, 
and  Yittoria.  He  was  severely  wounded 
at  WattrkKs  after  he  had  repulsed  a 
Freneh  eolnmn,  at  the  head  of  the  12tb 
light  dragoons.    He  died  in  1837. 

PONT  A  NO,  (Gtovanni-Gioviano,) 
Lat.  Ptmtamu,  one  of  the  roost  elegant 
and  prolific  writera  of  his  age,  was  bom 
tft  1490  at  Cerreto,  in  Umbria,  or,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  more  probable  opinion,  at  the 
esotello  di  Ponti,  near  the  town  firom 
which  he  took  his  name.  He  received 
his  grammatical  education  in  his  native 
place,  and  at  Perusia ;  but  the  disorders 
of  that  part  of  lulj  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  stttoies,  and  for  a  time  to  adopt  a 
military  life.  He  was  in  the  camp  of 
Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  during  bis  war 
against  the  Florentines  in  1447,  and  ac- 
companied that  prince  to  Naples,  where 
he  renewed  his  literary  pursuits  under 
Antonio  Panormita,  on  whose  death  ho 
succeeded  him  as  secretarv  to  Ferdinand  I., 
in  which  capacity  he  afterwards  served 
Alfonso  II.  and  Ferdinand  II.  In  1480 
he  was  sent  ambassador  by  Ferdinand  I. 
to  Innocent  Ylil.,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  peace,  on  which  occasion 
he  reeeived  singular  tokens  of  the  jponti^Ts 
esteem.  The  &appomtment  c»f  bis  high 
expectations  of  promotion  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  pupU,  prince  Amnso,  in- 
duced him  to  wnte  a  satirical  dialogue 
entitled  Asinus,  in  which  he  complained 
with  lit^  reserve  of  royal  ingratitude. 
He  died  in  1603.  His  epitaph  on  him- 
self has  been  imitated  by  Dr.  Foster. 
Amimg  the  obligations  of  literature  to 
Potttano,  may  first  be  mentioned  his  ser- 
vicee  to  the  celebrated  Academy  of  Na* 
pies,  founded  by  Panormita,  but  aug- 
mented and  firmly  established  by  him* 
He  is  reckoned  among  the  first  who  re- 
vived the  elegance,  grace,  and  harmony 
of  the  best  Latin  poets.  His  composi- 
tions are  numerous  and  various,  con^ 
prehending  didactic  pieces,  eclogues, 
njrmns,  hendecasyllabi,  amorous  verses, 
inscriptions,  epigrams,  &c.  The  meet 
considerable  is  an  astronomical  piece,  in 
five  books,  entitled,  Urania,  displaying  a 
great  fimd  of  erudition.  Of  his  prose 
compositions,  all  likewise  in  Latin,  many 
relate  to  moral  philosophy;   some  are 

;  and  others  are  dlakgnes  oA 

it  topics.    He  alsa  nnksj  amon^ 
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the  lustotiank,''fiEtim  his  six  books^  On  the 
Wan  between  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples  and 
John  Duke  of  Anjoo.  His  poems  were 
printed  in  1505-33, 8vo.  All  his  works 
were  published  collectively  in  4  vols,  Svo, 
Basle,  1556. 

PONTANUS,  or  DUPONT,  (Peter,) 
a  grammarian  of  &uges,  where  ne  was 
bom  in  1480.  Though  he  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  three,  he  acouired  great  re* 

futation  as  a  teacher  of  beUes-lettres  at 
*aris.  He  died  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  is  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Rhetoric,  and,  Ars  Versicatoria. 

PONTANUS,  (James,)  an  eminent 
classical  scholar  and  philologist,  was  born 
in  1542  at  Brugg,  in  Bohemia,  entered 
into  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1563,  and 
was  long  employed  as  a  teacher  of  the 
classics.  He  died  in  1626.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Institutiones  Poeticse; 
Progymnasmata  Latinitatis;  Attica  Bel- 
laria;  CoUoouia  Sacra ;  Commentaries  on 
Ovid ;  and,  Explanations  of  Virgil. 

PONTANUS,  (John  Isaac,)  an  hbto- 
rian  and  philologist,  was  bom  in  1571  at 
Elsineur,  m  Denmark,  and  studied  physic 
at  Basle,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  1601.  He  became  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Harder- 
wick,  and  was  nominated  historiographer 
to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  province 
of  Gueldres.  He  died  in  1640.  His 
principal  works  are,  Itinerarium  Gallise 
Narbonensis;  Historia  Urbis  et  Rerum 
Amstelodamensium ;  Origines  .Reran 
Fnuiciscanun ;  Reram  Danicarum  His* 
toria ;  and,  Historia  Geldrica. 

PONTAS,  (John,)  a  celebrated  French 
casuist,  was  bom  in  1638  at  St  Hilaire 
du  Harcouet,  in  the  diocese  of  Avranches, 
and  educated  at  Rennes,  and  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  where  he  went  through 
courses  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  the 
college  of  Kavarre,  and  became  a  profi- 
cient in  the  study  of  canon  law.  In 
J 663  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders; 
find  in  1668  M.  Per^fixe,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  appointed  him  vicar  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Genevidve-des-Ardents,  which  he 
held  for  five-and-twenty  years.  M.  de 
Harlay,  who  succeeded  Per^fixe,  nomi- 
nated him  sub-penitentiary  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  died  in  1728.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Latin  work,  entitled,  Sacra 
Scriptura  ubique  sibi  constans,  1698, 4to; 
the  object  of  which  is  to  reconcile  the 
apparently  contradictory  passM^es  in  the 
Pentateuch.  He  also  published.  Spiritual 
Dialogues,  for  the  Instraction,  Exhortar 
fioUf  and  Consolation  of  sick  Persons,  in 
ihe  differ^t  Stipes  pf  their  Disorders* 
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Bot  his  greatiBst  wwk  is  his  Dictfviary  of 
Cases  of  Conscience|  1715, 2  vols,  fot ;  to 
which  a  third  was  added  in  1718.  Thi* 
supplemental  volume  was  incorpoialMl  in* 
a  new  edition  of  the  dictionary,  which 
was  published  in  1724,  witli  considerable 
additions  of  new  matter,  as  well  as  chro- 
nological and  hutorical  tables,  in  3  vols, 
folio.  A  Latin  version  of  it  was  pub- 
liahed  at  Geneva,  in  1731  and  1732,  3 
vols,  fol. ;  another  Latin  version  at  Augs- 
burg, in  1733 ;  and  a  third  at  Venice,  In 
1738,  under  the  care  of  father  Concina. 
An  abridgment  of  it  was  published  by 
Peter  Collet,  a  French  priest  of  the  con- 
gr^ation  of  the  Missions,  in  2  vols,  4to. 

PONTAULT.    SeeBfiAULiBU. 

PONTE.    See  Bassamo. 

PONTEDERA,  (Giulio,)  a  learned 
botanist  and  antiquarian,  bom  at  V iceiixa 
in  1688.  He  studied  medicine  and  ana- 
tomy under  the  celebrated  Moigagni,  at 
Padua,  where  he  afterwards  succeeded 
Viali  in  the  botanical  cbabr  at  the  tmiver- 
sity  of  Padua,  and  diligently  employed 
himself  in  herboriziDg  in  the  Alpa.  His 
principal  writings  are,  Compendium  Tabn- 
larum  Botanicarum  ;  Anthologia,  seu  de 
Floris  nature,  Lib.  III.  accedunt  Disser- 
tationes  xii.  qnas  habuit  in  Hoito  Pata- 
vino.  He  also  communicated  many  ob- 
servations to  J.  M.  Gesner  for  his  edition 
of  the  Autores  de  Re  Rustici ;  and  wrote 
a  learned  work  entitled,  Antiquarum  Lati- 
narum  Graecarumque  Narrationes  atque 
Emendationes  praecipue  ad  veteris  Anni 
Rationem  attinentes,  1740,  4to. 

PONTIANUS,  (Pope,)  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  and  elected  to  that  see  on  the 
death  of  Urban  I.  in  230.  During  the 
second  year  of  his  pontificate  sentence  of 
deposition  and  excommunication  was 
passed  on  Origen,  by  Demetrius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria;  which  sentence  was  ap- 
proved of  by  most  other  bishops,  espe- 
cially by  Pontianus.  In  his  turn  Pon- 
tianus  became  the  victim  of  persecution. 
In  235  Maximinus  banished  him  to  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

PONTIUS,  who  is  placed  by  St.  Jerome 
among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
tliird  century,  appears  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  flourished  in  250. 
He  was  deacon  to  St  Cyprian  in  the 
church  of  Carthage,  ana  constantly 
attended  that  father  in  his  varions  for- 
tunes, particularly  during  his  last  exile^ 
and  at  his  martyrdom. .  He  wrote,  The 
Life  aiid  Passion  of  Cyprian,  which  is 

fenerally  prefixed  to  his  Worki.    Pontius 
imself  is  said  to  have  received  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  in.  258. 
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PONTIUS,  (ConttantineJ  a  Spanish 
^vine,  who  fell  a  TicUm  to  the  cnieltiefl 
of  the  Inquisition  for  having  imbibed  the 
Ptotestant  doctrine.  His  suraame  being 
▼emaciilarly  de  la  Faente,  was  Latinised 
into  Fimik»,  which,  by  an  easy  mistake, 
became  changed  into  Pon/tnt.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  town  of  St  Clement,  in 
the  diocese  of  Cnen9a,  in  New  Castfle, 
and  appean  to  have  received  his  acade- 
mical education  at  the  university  of 
Vailadolid.  He  made  himsdf  perfect 
master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  of  every  branch  of  learn- 
ing requisite  to  form  a  divine;  and,  after 
receiving  the  d^^ree  of  DJ},  be  obtained 
a  canoQxy  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  theological  chair 
in  that  city.  He  acqmred  great  celebrity 
by  his  talents  as  a  pnlpit  orator,  and  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  emperor 
€%arlea  V.,  and  afterwards  to  his  son 
Philip  I L,  whom  he  attended  into  England, 
where  he  became  a  convert  to  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  After  his  return  to 
Spain  he  resumed  the  employment  of 
preacher  at  Seville,  and  covertly  intro- 
duced into  his  discourses  the  doctrines  of 
IVotestantism.  Hence  he  drew  on  him- 
self many  attacks  from  the  priests  and 
monks,  and  the  archbishop  of  Seville, 
president  of  the  conclave  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, against  which  he  defended  himself 
with  great  skill  and  address.  At  length 
they  made  a  seiaure  of  his  books,  which 
be  had  carefully  endeavoured  to  conceal ; 
and  among  them  was  found  one  in  his 
own  handwriting,  containing  a  pointed 
condemnation  of  the  leading  points  in  the 
Popish  creed.  When  this  book  was  pro- 
duced, he  undauntingly  avowed  it,  and 
decland  his  determination  to  maintain 
the  truth  of  its  contents,  desiring  them, 
as  they  had  now  a  full  confession  of  his 
principles,  to  give  themselves  no  farther 
trouble  in  procuring  witnesses  against 
him,  but  to  dispose  ofhim  as  ihey  pleased. 
From  this  time  he  was  kept  in  prison  for 
two  years,  under  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation  to  the  flames ;  but  before  the  day 
of  the  Auto  de  FS  an  which  it  was  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  he  died  of  a 
dysentery,  occasioned  by  the  excessive 
heat  of  his  place  of  confinement,  and  the 
bad  quality  of  his  food.  This  event  took 
phu»  in  1559.  His  works  are.  Commen- 
taries on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  on 
the  Book  of  ficdesiastes,  on  the  Song  of 
Songs,  and  on  the  Book  of  Job,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  delivered  in  his 
rne  of  theological  lectures  at  Seville; 
Summary  of  the  Christian  Doctrine^ 
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printed  in  Spanish,  at  Antwerp ;  Six  Ser- 
mons on  the  First  Psalm,  in  the  same 
languap,  and  published  at  the  same 
place,  m  1556 ;  fhe  Confession  of  a  Sin- 
ner, marked  in  the  Index  as  particularly 
deserving  of  condemnation ;  and,  A 
Catechism  at  laige. 

PONTIUS,  (Paul,)  an  emment  Flemish 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  about 
1596,  and  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
engraving  by  Lucas  Vostermans ;  but  he 
iinproved  his  design  bv  the  advice  and 
friendship  of  Rubens,  from  whose  works 
he  engraved  many  admirable  plates.  He 
was  not  less  successful  in  the  fine  poi^ 
traits  he  has  engraved  after  Vandyck,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  adapted  his  style 
to  the  particular  character  of  the  person 
represented.  His  plates  are  executed 
with  the  mver  in  a  clear  bold  style; 
and,  thougn  he  did  not  possess  the  facility 
of  Bolswert,  or  the  delicacy  of  Voster- 
mans^ his  plates  will  ever  be  esteemed 
among  the  ablest  productions  of  the 
Flemish  artists. 

PONTOPPIDAN,  (Eric,)  the  Elder,  a 
Danish  writer,  was  bom  in  1616,  in  the 
island  of  Fyen,  and  educated  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  Odense,  and  at  Walkendorph's 
college.  He  afterwards  acquired  so.  much 
celebrity  by  his  poetical  productions  that, 
in  1640,  he  was  created  poet  laureate  by 
Willichius  Werthovius.  In  1673  he  was 
appointed  bisliop  of  Drontheim ;  obtained 
the  derree  of  D.D.  in  1675 ;  and  died  in 
1678.  His  principal  works  are,  Aucupium 
Selandise ;  Aurea  et  Gemmata  Vin  Co- 
rona ;  Epigrammatum  Sacroram  CenturisB 
tres ;  Paraphrasis  Metrica  in  Cebetis  Ta- 
bulam ;  Bucolica  Sacra ;  Florilegium 
Cimbricum;  Theologian  Practicss  sive 
Ethicss  SacrsB  Synopsis ;  and,  Qrammatica 
Danica. 

PONTOPPIDAN,  (Eric,)  the  Youn|fer, 
a  celebrated  Danish  bishop  and  wnter, 
was  bom  in  1698,  at  Aarhuus,  where  his 
father,  the  author  of  Theatmm  Nobilitatia 
Danicse,  2  vols,  foL,  was  a  clergyman  be* 
longing  to  the  cathedral,  and  was  eduf 
cated  at  the  Fredereoian  schoolf  and  at 
the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He  was 
afterwards  tutor  to  severs!  young  noble- 
men, with  whom  he  travelled*  After 
filling  various  olBces  in  the  church,  he 
was  promoted,  in  1735,  to  be  preacher  to 
the  Danish  court;  in  1738  was  made  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  divinit;^ ;  ana  in 
1747  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Ber- 

Sen,  in  Norway.  In  1749  he  obtained 
le  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1755  was  made 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Co^ 
penhagen.    He  died  in  1764.     Hisprin* 
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etpal  workf  are,  Memoria  Havnise ;  or,  a 
abort  Description  of  the  City  ofOopen- 
hagen;  Theatrum  Danie  Veterw  et 
Mddernee ;  A  Short  Hiitoiy  of  the  Ile^ 
formation  of  the  Danish  dhurch ;  Mar* 
mora  Danica ;  GesU  et  Vestieia  Danorum 
extra  Daniam;  Annates  £ccieBi8»  Danices 
Dtploroaticas ;  Gloesarium  Norvegicum; 
Eieay  towards  the  Natural  History  of 
Norway;  this  has  been  translated  into 
English  ;  Origines  Havnienses ;  Treatise 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
State  of  it  at  the  lime  of  Death,  and  after 
Death ;  and,  Den  Danske  Atlas,  the 
Danish  Atlas;  after Pontoppidan's  death 
this  work  was  continued  to  7  volumes  hy 
J.  Hoffhnan ;  it  is  illustrated  by  various 
maps  and  views  of  every  town  and  village 
of  note  in  the  Danish  dominions. 

PONTORMO,  (Jacopo.)  an  eminent 
painter,  whose  proper  name  wasCarrueci, 
was  born  in  1493  at  Pontormo,  in  Tua- 
eany,  and  studied  at  Florence,  in  the 
schools  of  Leonardo  da  Vinei,  Alberti- 
nelii,  and  Cosimo,  and  finally  in  that  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  treated  him  with 
an  unworthy  jealousy.  His  earliest  works 
excited  the  amniration  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Rafihellew  The  plague  at  Florence 
having  led  him  to  take  shelter  in  a  Car- 
thusian monastery  near  that  city,  he  un- 
dertook to  paint  the  cloister  of  the  house : 
and  in  this  work  he  took  for  a  model 
some  prints  of  Albert  Durer,  representing 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  This  imitation 
led  him  into  a  hard  German  style,  which 
long  characterised  him  to  the  injury  of 
his  reputation.  The  last  work  of  this 
master  was  in  the  chapel  of  St  Lorenso, 
at  Florence,  which  he  undertook  at  the 
request  of  the  grand  duke ;  and  in  that 
work  he  purposed  to  surpass  all  hie  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries.  His  sub- 
jects were,  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve ; 
the  Death  of  Abel ;  the  Deluge ;  Noah 
leaving  the  Ark ;  the  Resurrection,  and 
Final  Judgment.  He  died  in  1568.  His 
principal  works  are  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  Florence. 

FOOL,  or  POOLE,  (Matthew,)  a 
learned  nonconformist  dUvine,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family^ 
was  bom  at  York  in  1624,  and^  edueated 
at  the  grammar-school  of  that  city,  and 
at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  applied  with  creat  diligence  to 
the  dmerent  branches  of  academical 
learning,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  de^e  of  M.A.  and  embraced  the 
IVesbytenan  opinions  relating  (o  ecclesi- 
Mtical  polity  which  were  then  predomir 
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nant  Havhig  been  ordained  to  the 
minlstiT,  he  became,  about  1648,  rector 
of  St  Michael  le  Queme,  in  the  city  of 
London.  In  1664  he  undertook  to  defend 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  acainst  that  famoua 
advocate  for  the  Sooinian  notions,  John 
Biddle,  in  a  ^iece  entitled.  The  Blas- 
phemer slain  with  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit; 
or,  a  Plea  for  the  Godhead  of  the  HoW 
Ghost,  ftc  12mo.  Three  vears  afterwards 
he  waa  incorporated  M.A.  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  In  1668  he  formed  a 
succeuful  scheme  for  the  support  of  young 
men  designed  for  the  ministry,  which  he 
pablished  under  the  title  of,  A  Model  for 
the  maintaining  of  Students  of  choice 
Abilities  at  the  Universi^,  &c.  4to.  In 
1660  he  took  a  share  in  the  Momtne 
Exercise,  a  series  of  sermons  then  preached 
by  those  of  the  London  clergy  who  were 
deemed  Puritans;  and  he  contributed 
some  of  the  most  learned  and  argumenta- 
tive of  theur  printed  discourses.  In  the 
same  year,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
provincial  assembly  in  London,  he  pub- 
lished a  defence  m  Presbytery,  underlie 
title  of.  Quo  Warranto :  a  moderate  De- 
bate about  the  Preaching  of  unordained 
Persons:  Election,  Ordination,  and  the 
Extent  of  the  Ministerial  Relation,  in 
vindication  of  the  Jus  Divinom  Minis- 
terii,  &c.  4to.  On  the  enforeement  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  he  refused  to 
comply  with  its  terms,  and  was  ^eeted 
from  his  living ;  upon  which  occasion  he 
printed  a  small  Latin  treatise,  entitled. 
Vox  clamantis  in  Deserto.  Being  now 
debarred  from  the  public  exercise  of  the 
ministry,  and  possessed  of  a  patrimony  of 
100/.  a-year,  which  ftimished  him  with 
the  means  of  independence,  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  closely  to  his  studies, 
and  to  employ  his  pen  m  the  service  of 
religion  in  general,  without  any  regard 
to  the  |>articular  differences  m  senti- 
ment which  existed  among  Protestants. 
With  this  view  he  formed  the  design  of  a 
tery  laborious  and  useful  work,  which 
should  contain  not  only  an  abridgment  of 
the  Critici  Sacri,  and  other  expositors  of 
Scripture,  but  extracts  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  critical  treatises  and  pamphlets 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost 
The  plan  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
suggested  to  him  by  bishop  Lloyd.  Being 
encoun^ed  to  undertake  such  a  work  by 
learned  men  of  all  parties,  he  printed 
]>roposals  for  publishmg  it  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  a  specimen  of  his  plim,  together 
with  a  recommendation  <of  it  by  many  of 
the  greatest  names  in  the  Church  at  that 
time,  among  which  was  that  of  Tiilotson. 
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When  the  matk  wm  in  a  itate  of  inffieieist 
fonrardnew  to  be  leni  to  tlie  pre« 
Chailes  II.  granted  him  a  patent  for  the 
wrwiHegt  of  prmting  it;  and  in  1069  the 
ant  tvoT<^amee  were  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  large  folio,  under  the  title  of, 
fiynopeis  Oitlconun  alionumpie  S.  Sorio- 
tucse  Interpretum ;  whieh  were  aftenrardt 
followed  by  three  ethen.  The  publieft' 
lion  of  this  work  involyed  Pooie  m  a  db^ 
pnte  with  Comelins  Bee,  the  publisher  of 
the  Critiei  Sacri,  who  aoeused  him  of 
invading  his  property  by  printiflff  the 
Bynopsis.  In  1666  Poole  published  a 
treatlee  concerning  the  infaliioility  of  the 
Ronan  Catholie  church,  entitled,  The 
Nullity  of  the  Romish  Faith ;  or,  a  Blow 
at  the  Romish  Church,  kc  8yo  ;  whieh 
was  followed,  in  the  next  year,  by  his 
Dialogues  between  a  Popish  Priest  and 
an  En^ish  Protestant,  wherein  the  prin- 
cipal roints  and  Arguments  of  both 
Religions  are  truly  propoeed,  and  fully 
examined,  Svo.  He  soon  after  re* 
tired  to  H<^land,  where  he  died  at 
Amaterdam,  in  October  1679,  in  the 
fifty-dzth  year  of  his  age.  Of  his  exten- 
sire  knowledge,  solid  learning,  and  oritical 
skill,  the  volumes  of  his  Synopsis  afford 
the  moet  satisfoctory  evidence.  Wood 
acknowledges  4hem  to  be  *'  very  admirer 
ble  and  nsefhl  books,  for  which  we  are 
bound  to  oon  him  thanks ;"  and  observes, 
that  he  left  behind  him  *<  the  character  of 
a  very  celebrated  critic  and  casuist" 
Whila  be  was  drawing  up  his  Synopsis, 
it  wae  his  usual  custom  to  rise  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  take  a 
raw  egg  about  eight  or  nine,  and  another 
about  twelve ;  and  afterwards  to  continue 
his  studies  till  the  afternoon  wae  pretty 
fiff  advanced.  His  evenings  he  gene- 
rally spent  at  the  house  of  some  friend, 
where  ne  would  unbend  himeelf  from  the 
fist^e  of  his  laborious  pursuits,  indulging 
in  innocent  mirtb,  till  it  was  nearly  time 
to  go  home,  when  he  always  gave  the 
conversation  a  serioue  and  useful  turn. 
Besides  the  articles  already  enumerated, 
faa  wae  the  author  o^  A  Letur  to  the 
Lord  Charlea  Fleetwood,  1669,  4to,  re- 
lating to  the  state  of  aiaiia  at  that  fjcriod ; 
a  riiort  Latin  poem,  and  some  Epitaphs, 
which  evince  proofe  of  clasiiiffel  taste  and 
genius ;  some  Sermons,  in  the  cdleetion 
by  various  nonconformist  ministers^  en-^ 
titled,  Morning  Exercises;  some  single 
Sermons ;  a  prefooe  to  a  volume  of  post* 
humous  sermons  by  Mr.  Nalton,  with 
some  account  of  his  character;  and  he  left 
behind  him,  in  MS.,  Annotations  on  the 
BiUe,  in  English,  whieh  his  death  pre- 
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vented  him  IVtHn  extending  ftffther  tlian 
the  Iviiitfa  chapter  of  Isaifdi.  The  work 
was  afterwards  oontinued  by  other  hands. 
From  Calamy  we  learn,  that  the  lixth  and 
Ixth  chapters  of  Isaiah  were  done  by  Mr. 
Jackaon  of  Motdsey.  The  notes  on  the 
feet  of  Isaiah,  and  on  /eremiah  and  La- 
mentations, were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Col- 
linges;  Eaekiel  by  Mr.  Hurst ;  Daniel 
by  Mr.  Cooper ;  the  Minor  Pirophets  by 
Mr.  Hurst ;  the  four  Evangelists  by  Dr. 
CoUinges ;  the  AcU  by  Mr.  Vinke ;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  by  Mr.  Mayo ;  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  CorinthianB,  and  that 
to  the  Galatians,  by  Dr.  Collinges)  that 
to  the  Ephesians  b^  Mr.  Veale ;  the  Epi- 
stles to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians  oy 
Mr. Adams;  the  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
Titus,  and  Philemon,  bv  Dr.  CoUinges ; 
that  to  the  Hebrews  by  Mr.  Obadiah 
Hughes ;  the  Epistle  of  St  James,  two 
Epistles  of  St  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of 
St  Jude,  by  Mr.  V eide ;  three  Epistles  of 
St  John  by  Mr.  Howe;  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation  by  Dr.  CoUinges.  These  An- 
notations were  printed  in  London  in  1685, 
in  two  volumes  folio,  and  reprinted  in 
1700,  whkh  ie  usually  called  the  best 
edition,  although  it  is  far  irom  being  cor- 
rect A  second  edition  of  the  Synopsis 
was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  167S,  5  vols, 
fol. ;  and  a  third  at  Utrecht,  superintended 
by  Leusden,  in  1686.  A  fourth  edition 
was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1694,  in  5 
vols,  4to ;  and  a  fifth  at  the  same  place  in 
1709,  6  vols,  fol.  The  two  last-mentioned 
editions  have  additions  and  improve- 
ments, criticisms  on  the  Apocrypha,  and 
a  defence  of  the  compiler  agamst  the 
censures  of  father  Simon. 

POOL,  (Rachel  van,)  an  ingenious 
artist,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1664, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  profee- 
sor  of  anatomy,  Ruysch.  She  was  instructed 
in  the  art  of  pamting  by  WiUiam  van 
Aelst,  whom  sne  soon  equaUed  in  the 
representation  of  flowers  and  fruit  She 
wae  appointed  painter  to  the  elector  pala* 
tine,  wtio  purcnased  the  greater  part  of 
her  productions.  When  young  she  mar* 
ried  Juriaen  van  Pool,  an  eminent  painter 
of  portrait,  with  whom  she  laved  happily ; 
and  she  continued  to  paint  to  the  close  of 
a  very  long  life.    She  died  in  1750. 

POOL,  (Juriaen  van,)  husband  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1666,  Mid  exceUed  in  painting  portraits. 
He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  elector  oa^ 
latino;  after  whose  death  he  quitted  his 
profession,  and  became  a  merchant  He 
died  in  1745* 

POPE,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a  sUtesman»  waa 
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bom  at  Dedington,  in  OzfordBhire,  about 
1508,  and  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he 
removed  to  GrayVinn,  where  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  alter  which  he  became 
clerk  to  the  crown  in  Chancery.  He  was 
a  favburite  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  knighted 
him,  and  gave  him  several  lucrative  offices 
and  grants  of  land.  Pope  was  the  friend 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whom  he  im- 
parted the  intelligence  of  the  hour 
appointed  for  his  execution.  In  the  next 
reign  he  was  not  employed;  but  in  that  of 
Mary  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  towards  whom  he 
behay^  with  great  respect,  though  a  rigid 
Romanist.  He  died  in  1559*  Sir  Thomas 
founded  Trinitv  college,  Oxford. 

POPE,  (Walter,)  a  physician,  was  bom 
at  Fawsley,  in  Northamptonshire.  He 
was  half-brother  to  Dr.  i¥ilkin8,  bishop 
of  Chester,  and  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  at  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
In  1660  he  was  elected  Gresham  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy ;  and  the  same  year 
he  was  created  doctor  of  physic.  In  1663 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  in  1667  registrar  of  the  diocese 
of  Chester.  He  afterwards  lived  with 
Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  left 
him  lOOZ.  a-year,  in  gratitude  for  which 
Dr.  Pope  published  his  Life.  He  died  in 
1714.  His  other  works  are.  Memoirs  of 
Monsieur  du  Vall,  a  notorious  highway- 
man ;  The  Old  Man's  Wish,  in  imitation 
of  Horace,  with  curious  notes ;  of  this 
Vincent  Bourne  wrote  a  beautifid 
Latin  imitation;  Select  Novels  from 
the  Spanish  and  Italian;  The  Salisbury 
Ballad,  &c. 

POPE,  (Alexander,)  was  bom  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1668,  in  Lombard-street,  in 
the  city  of  London,  where  his  father, 
who  had  previously  kept  a  linendraper*s 
shop  in  toe  Strand,  had  acquired  a  pro- 

Krty  of  20,000/.  Both  his  parents  were 
xman  Catholics.  He  was  from  his  birth 
of  a  constitution  tender  and  delicate ;  but 
Is  said  to  have  shown  remarkable  gentle- 
ness and  sweetness  of  disposition.  His 
Toice,  when  he  was  young,  was  so  pleas* 
ing,  that  he  was  called  in  fondness,  <*tke 
little  nightingale."  He  was  taught  to 
read  by  an  aunt,  who  was  particularly  fond 
of  him ;  and  he  learnt  to  write  by  copying 
printed  books,  which  he  did  with  great 
skill  and  dexterity,  although  his  ordinary 
hand  was  far  from  elegant.  At  the  age 
of  eight  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Tavemer,  a  Romish  priest,  who  taught 
him  t)ie  radiments  of  the  Greek  and 
l^atio  languages  at  the  same  time,  a  me- 
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thod  veiy  rarely  practised.  He  was  next 
sent  to  a  celebrated  Popish  seminary  at 
Twyford,  near  Winchester ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  writing  a  lampoon  on  his 
master,  one  of  his  first  efforts  in  poetry, 
he  was  again  removed  to  a  school  kept 
by  one  John  Bromley,  near  Hyde  Pan 
Comer.  Before  his  removal  to  this  last 
place  he  had  been  a  diligent  reader  of 
Ogilby's  Homer,  and  Sandys'  Ovid,  and 
frequently  spoke,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  which  the 
perasal  of  these  two  writers  gave  him* 
He  now  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  playhouse,  and  became  so  delighted 
with  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  formed 
a  kind  of  play  from  the  chief  events  of 
the  Iliad  as  related  by  Ogilby,  with  some 
verses  of  his  own  intermixed.  He  per- 
suaded a  few  of  the  upper  boys  to  act  in 
this  piece ;  the  master  s  gardener  repre- 
sented the  character  of  Ajax ;  and  the 
actors  were  dressed  after  the  pictures 
in  the  version  of  Ogilby,  whicti  were 
designed  and  engraved  by  artists  of  note. 
In  1700,  when  he  had  attained  his  twelfth 
year,  he  retired  with  his  father,  who,  like 
other  Romanists  of  the  time,  was  attached 
to  the  fortunes  of  James  IL,  to  Binfield» 
in  Wmdsor  Forest ;  and  here  Pope  formed 
his  first  plans  of  study,  and  even  at  that 
early  age  determined  to  be  a  poet  If  his 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  tneThebaisy 
and  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  made  at  the  a^e 
of  fourteen,  were  not  much  improved  in 
their  publication,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
he  rose  at  once  almost  to  perfection  in 
this  walk ;  the  latter  piece  especially  has 
never  been  surpassed.  His  manners  and 
conversation  were  probably  as  much 
above  his  years  as  his  productions  were ; 
for  before  he  was  sixteen  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Sir  William  Tramball,  a  retired 
statesman  in  advanced  Ufe,  whose  seat 
was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  ao* 
quaintance  terminated  in  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence. This  was  the  period  in 
which  he  composed  his  Pastorals,  which 
were  shown  about  in  manuscript,  and 
gained  him  many  additional  aamirers. 
Among  these  was  the  old  dramatic  writer 
Wycherley,  who  lavished  upon  the  young 
poet  flattery  which  the  latter  already  well 
knew  how  to  retum.  He  obtained  a  more 
useful  friend  and  correspondent  in  Walsh, 
whom  Dryden  pronounced  the  best  £ng* 
llsh  critic  of  his  time.  He  also  formal 
an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Cromwell,  a  person 
who  has  been  called  a  compound  of  a 
beau  and  a  pedant  His  Pastorals  were 
first  printed  in  1709  in  a  volume  of  Ton- 
son's  Miscellanies.     He  was  in  the  mean  • 
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ezereiriBg  himself  in  compotitionB 
of  a  higher  cUim.  He  had  written  his 
Ode  for  SU  Cecilia's  Day,  and  his  Cho- 
nisMa  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  tr»- 
gedjr  of  Brutus;  and  in  this  year  he 
wrote  his  Essay  on  Criticisin,  which  was 
not  puhlished  till  two  years  afterwards. 
In  this  piece  he  made  an  attack  upon 
Dennis,  who  is  said  to  have  slighted  his 
Pastonis ;  and  an  open  war  ensued  be- 
tween them.  Another  enemy  whom  he 
fluule  in  consequence  of  his  Pastorals, 
was  Ambrose  Philips,  author  of  a  set  of 
Pastorals  of  a  very  different  species,  which 
were  printed  in  the  same  Miscellany  with 
his  own.  The  commendation  giyen  to 
this  writer  in  the  Spectator  (see  Philips) 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Pope,  who  not 
only  printed  in  the  Guardian  an  ironical 
comparison  of  the  rival  Pastorals,  but 
incited  Gay  to  write  his  Shepherd's  Week 
in  ridicule  of  Pbilips's  manner.  A  lasting 
animosity  between  them  was  tlie  result. 
In  171 1  he  wrote  his  Elegy  on  An  Unfoi^ 
tnnate  Lady,  one  of  hb  most  finished 
compositions.  The  same  year  gave  birth 
to  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  a  mock  heroic^ 
that  conferred  upon  him  the  chiertitle  he 
possesses  to  the  merit  of  invention.  The 
Messiah  appeared  first  in  the  Spectator 
in  1712,  with  a  warm  recommendation 
by  Steele,  and  raised  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  the  author,  which  were  soon 
amply  fulfilled.  This  was  followed  by  the 
beautiful  little  ode.  The  Dying  Christian 
to  bis  Soul,  written  at  Steele's  desire,  to 
be  set  to  music  In  this  he  owns  hia 
obligations  to  the  verses  of  Adrian,  and 
tiie  fragment  of  Sappho,  but  says  nothing 
of  Flatman,  whose  ode  he  has  closely 
imiuted.  About  the  same  time  he  pub- 
lished The  Temple  of  Fame,  written 
two  years  before,  and  imitated  from 
Chaucer.  In  1713  he  published  his  Wind* 
sor  Forest,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
written  by  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
indeed  beus  the  stamp  of  juvenility.  In 
the  same  year  he  issued  proposals  foe 
publishing  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  by 
subscription.  The  scheme  was  promoted 
by  many  sealous  friends  of  different  ranks 
and  parties.  Among  these  Swift,  with 
whom  he  was  now  become  acquainted^ 
was  one  of  the  most  active.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  his  work  with  diligence,  and 
published  the  first  volume  in  4to,  con- 
taining four  books,  in  1715.  An  open 
brMch  between  him  and  Adduon  preceded 
this  publication. '  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  abated  his  kindness  for  Pope  from 
the  time  cf  his  publishing  proposals  for 
the  Iliad.  An  interview  between  them, 
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mediated  by  mutusl  friends,  (among  whom 
was  Steele,)  for  the  purpose  of  explana- 
tion, ended  in  aggravated  displeasure. 
Immediately  after  the  appearance  of 
Pope's  first  volume  of  the  Iliad,  a  rival 
translation  was  published  under  the  name 
of  Tickell,  to  wnich  Addison  in  convei^ 
sation  seemed  to  give  the  preference ;  and 
Pope,  who  was  persuaded  that  it  was  his 
own,  was  extremely  exasperated,  and 
wrote  some  lines  of  keen  and  polished 
satire  upon  Addison,  which  were  after- 
wards published,  and  have  been  ffreatlir 
admired.  As  to  the  rival  version,  it 
never  went  farther  than  a  single  book, 
and  sunk  before  that  of  Pope.  The 
produce  of  the  subscription  now  ena- 
oled  him  to  take  a  house  at  Twickenham, 
whither  he  removed  with  his  father 
and  mother.  His  father  died  two  years 
afterwards ;  his  mother  long  survived  to 
be  comforted  by  the  truly  filial  attentions 
of  her  son.  Inrobably  iboni  this  period 
he  wrote  his  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard.  In  1717  he  republished  his  poems 
in  4to,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  very  elegant 
preface;  and  in  1720  he  completed  the 
publication  of  his  version  of  the  Iliad, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Congreve,  with 
whom,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  in  the  habits  of  peculiar  intimacy. 
The  whole  work  was  finished  between 
his  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  year.  In 
1721  he  published  a  volume  of  select 
poems  of  his  deceased  friend  Pamell,  with 
a  beautiful  dedication  in  verse  to  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  then  a  retired  statesman,  under 
the  discountenance  of  a  triumpbantjparty. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  Pope'a 
religion,  early  impressions,  and  principal 
intimacies,  all  gave  him  a  bias  to  the 
Tory  or  Jacobite  party,  which  is  discover- 
able equally  in  his  lUfe  and  his  writings, 
and  exerted  a  perpetual  influence  upon 
his  praise  and  censure.  Pope's  circum- 
stances were  now  made  easy  by  the  profits 
of  bis  translation  of  the  Iliad;  nut  in 
1721  he  engaged,  merely  for  a  pecnniary 
consideration,  in  a  task  for  which  he  was 
wholly  unfit— the  editorship  of  Shak- 
speare's  works,  splendidly  published  by 
Tonson.  Though  he  prefixed  a  finely 
written  character  of  the  peat  bard,  yet 
his  deficiencies  as  a  critical  editor  were 
so  obvious,  that  they  exposed  him  to  the 
castigation  of  the  heavy,  but  certainly 
better  qualified,  Theobald.  From  that 
time  he  not  only  waged  perpetual  war 
with  Theobald,  out,  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  became  an  enemy  to  editors,  collators, 
commeoCators,  and  verbal  critics;  and 
hoped  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  mit- 
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carried  in  this  undertaking  only  by  having 
a  mind  too  great  for  such  minute  em- 
ployment" HiB  love  of  emolument  was 
displayed  more  largely  by  extending  hia 
labour  of  translation  to  the  Odyssey,  with 
the  assistance,  however,  of  two  coacgutors, 
Broome  and  Fenton.  This  work,  which 
was  also  published  by  subscription,  was 
finished  in  1725.  He  himself  translated 
twelve  books,— the  3d,  5th,  7th,  9th, 
10th,  13th,  Hth,  15th,  I7th,  2l8t,  22d, 
and  24th.  The  workmanship  of  his 
assistants,  notwithstanding  his  amend- 
ments, was  of  inferior  quality,  and  waa 
paid  for  accordingly.  Broome  tranalated 
ei^ht  books,  and  Fenton  four.  During 
this  course  of  years,  Pope  had  not  been 
so  absorbed  in  poetical  and  lucrative 
pursuits,  as  not  to  cultivate  a  variety  of 
friendships,  some  of  which  were  with  the 
female  sex.  Two  ladies,  Teresa  and 
Martha  Blount,  daughters  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  near  Reading,  and 
whose  brother  was  one  of  Pope's  corre- 
spondents, attracted  his  particular  atten- 
tion, and  he  treated  them  with  verse  and 
compliment.  To  Teresa,  the  handsomer, 
he  seems  first  to  have  been  principally 
attached ;  but  Martha  afterwaixls  became 
his  intimate  confident  and  companion 
through  life.  A  more  fascinating  object 
than  either  of  these  was  lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu,  witli  whom  he  became 
acquainted  soon  after  his  removal  to 
Twickenham.  He  ventured  to  address 
her  in  the  strain  of  a  lover;  but  he  met 
with  a  repulse,  which  converted  his  attach- 
ment into  the  bitterest  enmity.  (See 
MoMTAOv.)  About  this  time  he  was  full 
of  grief  and  anxiety,  on  account  of  the 
impeachment  of  his  friend,  bishop  Atter- 
bury,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  felt  the 
greatest  affection ;  and  being  summoned 
before  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  trial,  to 
give  some  account  of  Atterbury*s  domestio 
me  and  employments,  not  being  used  to 

Seak  in  a  large  assembly,  he  made  several 
imders  in  the  few  words  he  had  te 
utter.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  day 
which  deprived  him  of  Atterbury,  restored 
to  him  another  friend — Bolingbroke— 
who  continued  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
him  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
1727  he  ioined  Swift  in  a  publication 
of  Miscellanies,  chiefly  of  a  humorous 
kind,  in  which  he  inserted  a  treatise  of 
the  Bathos,  or  Ait  of  Sinking,  the  ironical 
precepts  of  which  were  Hlustrated  by 
examples,  and  in  which  a  classification 
was  given  of  bad  poets,  with  letters  of 
the  alphabet  annexed.  Several  of  these 
plainly  pointed  to  living  writers,  who 
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naturally  retaliated  b]r  virulent  abuse  of 
the  author.  As  a  decisive  stroke  in  this 
literary  warfare,  he  published,  in  1728, 
the  first  three  books  of  hb  Dunciad,  dedi-* 
cated  to  Swift.  In  this  poem  Pope  took 
the  lead  in  waging  succsMfui  war  against 
that  crowd  of  verbal  critics  and  worthless 
rhymsters  by  whom  literature  was  over- 
run. The  manner  in  which  he  holds  up 
to  ridicule  the  poets,  booksellers,  and 
critics  of  the  time,  is  admirable;  and  the 
number  of  Ihies  which  are  in  constant 
use  as  quotations,  are  the  best  proof  how 
stinging  the  satire  must  be.  Theobald 
was  the  first  hero  of  The  Dunciad,  and 
owed  his  exaltation  to  having  attacked 
with  success  the  mistakes  in  Pope's  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare.  He  was  succeeded 
in  a  subsequent  issue  by  CoUey  Gibber, 
who  stands  as  such  in  the  present  poem. 
His  placing  the  learned  Bentley  among 
Dunces  coidd  have  occurred  to  Pope  only 
in  the  moment  of  his  maddest  revenue : 
Bentlev  had  spoken  truth  of  the  trauda- 
tion  of  the  Iliad ;  he  said  it  was  "  a  fine 
poem,  but  not  Homer."  This,  which  baa 
ever  since  been  the  opinion  of  aU  com- 
petent  judges,  among  whom  the  ingenieua 
Cowper  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  not 
to  be  reftited  by  the  contemptuous  lines 
in  which  Bentley  is  mentioned  in  the 
Dimeiad.  Pope's  vindictive  triumph  waa 
nrobably  attended  with  little  real  pleasure. 
Besides  the  additional  enmity  which  ha 
provoked,  he  had  attacked  some  persona 
with  so  much  injustice,  that  retractation 
or  apology  became  necessary.  This  waa 
the  case  with  respect  to  Aaron  Hill,  who 
very  pointedly  made  him  feel  the  error 
of  his  conduct  Personal  satire,  however, 
(to  which  he  was  first  encouraged  by  hie 
friend,  bishop  Atterbury,)  was  so  wdl 
suited  to  his  disposition,  that  it  appears 
in  most  of  his  subsequent  productions. 
One  of  these.  On  Taste,  in  an  Epistle 
to  Richard  Earl  of  Burlington,  ocoi^ 
sioned  by  his  publishing  Pidladio's  de- 
signs of  the  Baths,  Archei^  Theatrea,  fte. 
of  ancient  Rome,  &g.  printed  in  1731, 
brought  upon  him  a  storm  of  obloquy,  on 
account  of  its  ridicule  of  the  ostentation 
and  falsa  taste  of  a  nobleman,  whom  he 
calls  Timon,  but  who  was  generally 
understood  to  be  the  representative  of  thte 
duke  of  Chandos,  the  proprietor  of  the 
magnificent  seat  of  Cannons.  The  duke's 
beneficent  character,  and  the  civilities  he 
had  shown  to  Pope,  excited  the  public 
indignation  against  this  act  of  hostility ; 
and  though  he  employed  every  art  of 
equivocation  to  renite  the  charge,  he 
could  not  effectually  dear  himself.   Pope 
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wai  now  decidedly  coiinected  with  the 
Toiy  psrty ;  and  on  the  death  of  George  I., 
in  17279  he  partook  of  their  hones  of  a 
return  to  power.  Their  diiappointment 
bnnight  a  group  of  "atatesmen  out  of 
place"  to  Twickenham,  among  whom  the 
■plendid  and  specious  Henry  St«  John, 
viacoiint  Bolingrooke,possessed  thefaiffhest 
rank  in  his  esteem,  and  was  adopted  by 
him  as  his  *' guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend."  To  hii  suggestion  is  owing  the 
celebrated  Essay  on  Man,  first  in  part 
published  anonvmously  in  173S,  in  the 
next  year  completed  and  avowed  by  the 
author.  It  was  attended  or  followed  bv 
his  admirable  Imitations  of  Horaoe,  which 
had  all  a  satirical  east,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a  Prologue  and  Epiloffue  to 
the  Satires;  and  br  his  Moral  IBpJstles 
or  Essays,  On  the  Characters  of  Men  and 
Women,  and.  On  the  Use  of  Riches.  As 
a  satirist  he  is,  in  some  measure,  an 
imitator  of  Boileau ;  more  coarse,  indeed, 
in  Ins  language,  and  negligent  in  his 
style,  than  that  writer,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  much  more  spirited  and  poetical. 
In  the  second  edition  oi  his  epistle,  On 
the  Characters  of  Women,  he  introduced 
a  personage  named  Atossa,  intended,  as 
was  said,  for  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  paid  the  author  for  the  suppression 
of  it  IJOOOL  Two  persons  whom  be  about 
this  time  also  thought  proper  to  lash  with 
great  seTerity  were,  lord  Henrey,  and  his 
rormer  favourite,  lady  Mazy  Wortley  Mon- 
tag^.  In  1737  he  published  by  sub- 
scription an  edition  of  his  Letters.  "  One 
of  tne  passages  of  Pope's  life,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  **  which  seems  to  deserve  some 
inquiry,  was  a  pubUcatbn  of  Letters 
between  him  and  his  friends,  which  fall- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rapacious 
bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  oy  him 
printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing 
some  letters  from  noblemen.  Pope  incited 
a  prosecution  against  him  in  tne  House 
of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and 
attended  himself  to  stimulate  the  resent- 
ment of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  knowing  himself  m  no  danger, 
spoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence. 
<  He  had,'  said  Curll,  '-a  knack  of  versify- 
ing, but  in  prose  I  think  mjrself  a  match 
for  him.'  When  the  orders  of  the  house 
were  examined,  none  of  ihem  appeared 
to  have  been  infringed:  Curll  went  away 
triumphant,  and  Pope  was  left  to  seek 
some  other  remedy."  There  is  good 
evidence  that  Pope  himself,  with  a  kind  of 
crooked  poli<nr  which  was  in  his  character, 
had  contrived  the  plot,  in'  order  to  obtain 
a  decent  excuse  for  giving  an  edition 
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in  his  own  name.  His  own  letters  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written  very  much 
like  those  of  the  younger  Pliny  ^  for 
the  purpose  of  settfaig  mmself  off.  In 
point  of  composition  they  are  elegant, 
and  sometimes  sprightly,  but,  withal, 
studied,  affected,  and  artificial.  As  Pope 
lost  his  old  friends,  of  whom  some  of  the 
dearest  were  Gay*  Atterbury,  and  Ar- 
bttthnot,  he  acquired  new  ones,  ready  to 

Say  him  the  respect  his  high  reputation 
emended.  Of  these  some  ccHnposed  the 
court  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  &en  in 
declared  opposition  to  his  father's  mini- 
sters; and  he  was  ready  to  join  them  in 
their  politioal  warfare.  The  prince  him- 
self paid  him  flattering  attentions,  and 
dined  at  his  house.  Thus  stimulated,  be 
wrote  his  two  last  satires,  denominated, 
from  the  year  of  their  composition.  Seven- 
teen Hundred  and  Thirty-eight,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  their  party  severity.  In 
1742,  at  the  suggestion  of  Wari>urton« 
who  was  now  become  his  literary  cham*- 
pion  and  confident,  he  added  a  fourth 
book  to  the  Dunciad,  intended  to  ridicule 
useless  and  frivolous  studies,  and  whidi 
was  less  pemnal  and  offensive  than  tiie 
former.  He  thought  fit,  however,  to 
make  an  acrimonious  attack  upon  the 
well-known  CoUey  Cibber,  then  laureate^ 
whom  he  had  more  than  once  before 
treated  contemptuously.  This  attack  was 
retaliated  by  a  pamphlet  which  told  some 
ludicrous  stories  of  Pope,  and  which, 
though  be  affected  to  despise  it,  so  irri- 
tated his  feelingB,  that  in  a  new  edition 
of  the  Dunciad,  Theobald,  its  original 
hero,  was  displaced,  and  Cibber  was  pro- 
moted in  his  stead.  About  the  beginning 
of  1744  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline* 
Besides  his  constant  ^ad*aches,  and  severe 
rheumatic  pams,  he  had  been  afflicted, 
for  five  years,  with  an  asthma,  which  was 
suspected  to  be  occasioned  by  a  dropsy 
of  the  breast  In  the  month  of  May  lie 
became  dangerously  ill,  and  on  the  6th 
was  all  Hav  delirious. '  He  died  in  the 
evening  of  the  30th,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  aee,  and  was  buried  atTwickr 
enham,  near  his  fiither  and  mother,  where 
a  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  commentator  and 
le^tee  of  his  works,  bishop  Warburton. 
His  works  (exclusive  of  his  Homer),  with 
his  last  corrections,  and  notes  and  a  com- 
mentary by  Warburton,  were  pubUshed 
in  1761  and  1760,  London,  9  vols,  8vo. 
There  is  an  edition  by  the  Rev.  Lisle 
Bowles,  10  vols,  8vo,  1806;  and  a  kter 
one  by  Boscoe,  London,  10  vols,  8vo. 
A  very  interesting  essay  on  his  writings 
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and  geniuiy  by  Dr.  Warton,  appeared  in 
1756,  and  in  1782;  and  it  was  again 
Imprinted  with  a  new  edition  of  his  works 
by  the  author  in  1797. 

P  O  P  H  A  M,  (Sir  John,)  an  English 
ju%e,  was  bom  in  1531,  at  Huntworth, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  educated  at  Baliol 
college,  Oxford ;  whence  he  removed  to 
the  Middle  Temple.  After  going  through 
the  offices  of  solicitor  and  attorney-gene- 
ral, he  was  made  chief-justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  knighted.  He  died 
in  1607.  His  works  are,  Reports  and 
Cases ;  and,  Resolutions  and  Judgments 
upon  Cases  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster, 
in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

POPHAM,  (Sir  Home  Ri^gs,)  a  naval 
officer,  was  bom  in  Ireland  m  1762,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  during  the 
American  war.  On  the  peace  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  commanded  a  ship,  in 
which  he  discovered  a  passage  for  naviga- 
tion at  Pnlo  Penang.  In  17^  he  returned 
to  the  service,  and,  beinf  considerablv 
useful  to  the  duke  of  Tone  in  Holland, 
was  appointed  master  and  commander, 
and  soon  after  post-captain.  He  was  next 
employed  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  1800  in 
the  East  Indies.  In  1803  he  entered  the 
Red  Sea,  and  settled  advantageous  terms 
of  commerce  for  the  English  merchants. 
On  his  return  home,  however,  his  con- 
duct was  attacked  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  score  of  interested  views ; 
but  in  the  sequel  his  proceedings  were 
justified.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
an  expedition  against  Buenos  Ajrres,  as 
was  stated,  without  adequate  authority ; 
and  being  brought  for  it  to  a  court  mar- 
tial, he  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded. 
He  finally  obtained  the  situation  of  com- 
mandei^in-chief  on  the  Jamaica  station ; 
and  had  but  just  returned  to  Eneland 
when  his  death  took  place  at  Cheltenham, 
September  13,  1820.  He  published,  A 
Statement  of  his  Treatment  since  his 
Return  from  the  Red  Sea;  and,  A 
Description  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island. 

PORBUS,  (Peter,)  a  Dutch  painter, 
was  bom  at  Gouda  about  1510,  anasettied 
at  Bruges,  where  he  painted  the  greater 
number  of  his  pictures.  His  best  work 
is  a  representation  of  St  Hubert,  in  the 
great  church  of  Gouda.  He  died  in 
1583. 

PORBUS,  (Frauds,)  a  painter,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Brages  in 
1540,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Francis  Plorus. 
He  excelled  in  portrait,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  strengdi  and  hamiony  of 
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his  colouring,  and  the  facility  and  bold- 
ness of  his  pencil.     He  died  in  1580. 

PORBUS,  (Francis,)  called  the  Younger, 
a  painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  Was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1570.  After  travelling,  for 
his  improvement,  in  various  countries,  he 
settled  at  Paris,  where  he  was  chiefly 
employed  in  |»ainting  portraits.  His  pic- 
tures of  Louis  XIII.  executed  for  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  are  much  admired.  Six 
of  his  works  are  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.    He  died  in  1622. 

PORCACCHI,  (Tomaso,)  an  Italian 
writer,  bom  at  Castiglione  Aretino,  in 
Tuscany,  in  1530.  He  was  a  resident  at 
Venice  in  1559,  where  he  joined  with  the 
celebrated  printer  Gabriele  Giolito  in 
making  a  collection  of  all  the  Greek  his- 
torians and  other  writers  of  that  nation 
whose  works  relate  to  history ;  and,  avail- 
ing himself  of  all  the  Italian  versions  of 
them  already  made,  correcting  them 
when  necessary,  and  employing  learned 
men  to  translate  others,  or  translating 
them  himself,  he  formed  the  Collana  Sto- 
rica  Greca,  divided  into  twelve  rings,  to 
which  were  added  the  Jewels,  or  minor 
authors  serving  to  illustrate  the  greater. 
In  this  manner  were  published  in  Italian 
thirteen  principal  historical  writers,  with 
some  inferior  ones.  He  purposed  a  similar 
Collana  Latina,  but  had  not  time  to  exe- 
cute his  design.  He  likewise  published 
various  works  in  noetry,  history,  antiqui- 
ties, and  gecMTaphy,  together  with  trans- 
lations of  PompDnius  Mela,  Quintos 
Curtius,  Dictys  Cretensis,  and  various 
other  authors,  and  improved  editions  of 
several  valuable  Italian  works.  Uis  chief 
original  writings  are,  Funerali  Antichi  di 
diversi  Popoli  e  Nazioni,  con  Figure;  and, 
Le  Isole  Piii  famoee  del  Mondo.  He  died 
in  1585. 

PORCELLIO,  (Pietro,)  a  NeapoUtan 
historian  and  poet,  born  about  1400,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  swineherd  in  his 
youth,  from  which  circumstance  he  had 
the  name  of  Porcellio.  He  became  secre- 
tary to  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  Fredenc,  duke  of 
Urbino,  a  celebrated  general.  He  was 
also  in  the  Venetian  army  in  1452;  which 
gave  him  occasion  to  write  the  history  of 
count  Piccinino,  who  fought  for  the  Vene- 
tians, at  hb  own  expense,  aaainst  Fran- 
cesco Sforza.  Muratori  published  this 
fragment  of  historv  in  1731,  in  vol.  xx.of 
his  Historical  Collections. 
PORCH£RON,(Dom.Placide»)aleamed 
Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  bom  in  1652,  at  Ch&teamroux,  in 
Berri.    He  was  well  versed  in  languages. 
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bislory,  geogrmpbrtberaldiy,  andmecUIs; 
and  had  the  office  of  librarian  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Germatn-defl-Pr^  where  he 
died  in  1694.     He  published  an  edition 
of  the  Maxims  for  the  Education  of  a 
Toang  Nobleman,  1690»  after  having  cor- 
rected the  language,  and  added  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Instruction  of  the  Emperor 
fiasil,  the  Macedonian,  to  his  ion  Leo, 
with  the  lives  of  those  two  princes.     An 
edition  of  the  Geography  cSf  the  Anony- 
mous Author  of  Ravenna,  was  also  pub- 
fi^ed  by  him  at  Paris  in  1688,  8vo,  with 
learned  notes ;  a  work  very  useftdfor  the 
geography  of  the  middle  ages,  as  that 
author  Jived  in  the  7th  century.    He  also 
anisted  in  the  edition  of  St.  Hiliury,  and 
other  works  edited  by  his  learned  fraternity. 
PORDENONE,  (II  cavaliere  Giovanni 
Antonio  Licinio,  11,)  called  also  Regillo, 
a  painter,  was  bom  in  1483,  at  Por- 
denone,  near  Udina,  in  theFriuli,  and 
is    siroposed    to    have    freouented    the 
school  of  Giorgione.     He  deswned  the 
human  figure  after  living  models;  and 
sketched  every  action,  air,  and  attitude, 
diat  his  eye  or  judgment  approved.    By 
this  method  he  became  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank,  and  was  universally  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  painters  of  his  time. 
At  first  he  painted  in  fresco,  and  executed 
several  grand  compositions  in  that  man- 
ner   at  Udma,   Vicensa,  Mantua,    and 
Venice  •  but  he  also  painted  in  oil,  with 
an  equal  degree  of  excellence ;  and  he  dis- 
tingmshed  himself  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  art  of  foreshortening  his 
figures.     A  strong  emulation  perpetaally 
subsisted  between  Pordenone  and  Titian ; 
and  the  former  painted  a  chapel  in  the 
church  of  St  Roche,  professedly  in  com- 
petition with  the  latter ;  with  which  per- 
formance the  senate  of  Venice  were  so 
highly  pleased  that  they  appointed  him  a 
pension  during  his  life,     rrom  that  city 
tie  was  invited  to  Ferrara  bv  the  duke, 
who  showed  him  many  marks  of  his  fa- 
vour and  esteem ;  but  as  he  died  there 
soon  after,  it  was  supposed  that  his  death 
was  occasioned  bv  poison,  administered 
to  him  by  some  of  his  own  profession  out 
of  envy :  this  occurred  in   1540.    The 
greatest  oil  painting  of  Pordenone  is  the 
picture  of  San  Lorenxo  Giustiniani,  sur- 
rounded by  other  saints,  over  the  high 
alur  of  the  church  of  St  Maria  dell*  Orto, 
at  Venice.     It  is  a  most  spirited  perform- 
ance, and  some  of  the  figures  appear  to 
start  from  the  canvass.    The  frescoes  of 
Pordenone  are  numerous  at  and  about 
Venice ;  but  the  best  are  at  Piacenza  and 
Cremona.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
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emperor  Charles  V.,  who  ennoUed  him, 
loaded  him  with  favours,  and  employed  him 
in  decorating  the  great  hall  at  Prague. 
At  Hampton  Court  there  is  a  large 
picture  by  him,  of  himself  and  family, 
and  two  otherpictures ;  in  the Stafibrd 
collection,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adulterv ; 
at  Coisham  House,  a  large  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  Peter ;  at  Alton 
House,  a  fine  picture  of  the  death  of  Peter 
Martvr;  ana  at  Burleiffh  House,  the 
Finding  of  Moses,  and  tLe  Adoration  of 
the  Magi. 

PORDENONE,  (Giulio  Licinio,)  a 
painter,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  the  prece- 
ding, whose  manner  ne  successfullv  imi- 
tated. He  executed  some  admirable  pic- 
tures in  the  library  of  St  Mark,  at  Venice, 
and  some  fine  frescoes  at  Augsburg.  He 
died  in  1561. 

POREE,  (Charles,)  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  was  bom  in  1675,  at 
Vendes,  near  Caen.  He  entered  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits  in  1692,  and  in  1708 
was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  at  Paris, 
which  he  filled  for  thirU-three  years.  He 
published.  Collection  of  Harangues ;  Six 
Latin  Tragedies;  and.  Five  Latin  Come- 
dies.   He  died  in  1741. 

POREE,  (Charles  Gabriel,)  brother  of 
ihe  preceding,  was  bora  in  1685,  and 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
whence  his  brother  took  him  to  be  placed 
as  librarian  with  Fenelon.  He  afterwards 
became  a  parochial  priest  in  Auvergne ; 
and  in  1728  he  was  presented  to  a  ca- 
nonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Baieux.  He 
died  at  his  rectory  of  Louvigni,  near 
Caen,  in  1770.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  among  which  were,  Four 
Letters  on  burying  in  Churches ;  Nou- 
velles  Litt^raires  de  Caen ;  and.  Forty-four 
Dissertations  on  different  Subjects. 

PORPHYRY,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated preceptors  of  the  Plotinian  school 
of  philosophy,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
Christian  taiih,  was  born  at  Tvre,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, in  233.  His  original  name  was 
Melech,  which  in  the  Syriac  language 
signifies  kmff,  and  with  a  Latin  termina- 
tion is  Malchus ;  and  by  Suidas  and  others 
he  was  called  BcurtXcvr.  Afterwards  Lon- 
^nus  changed  his  name  into  Porphyry, 
signiiVing  m  Greek  purple,  which  was 
usually  worn  by  kings  and^rinces.  Jerome 
and  Chrysostom  cdled  him  Bataneotes; 
whence  Fabricius  suspects  that  he  was 
really  bom  at  Batanea,  a  town  in  Syria, 
in  which  a  colony  of  Tyrians  had  settled. 
He  was  introduced  at  an  early  age  to  tlie 
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study  of  literature  and  philosophy  under 
Origen,  whose  school  he  probahly  attended 
at  (^sarea  in  Palestine.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  hecame  the 
pupil  of  Lonffinus.  He  was  at  Rome  in 
the  year  253,  out  did  not  then  make  any 
long  stay  there.  He  went  thither  again 
when  he  was  thirtyyears  of  age,  and  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  uiMler  whom 
he  diligently  studied  the  Eclectic  s^tem, 
and  entered  so  thoroughly  into  his  doe- 
trine,  that  Plotinus  esteemed  him  as  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  school,  and 
frequently  employed  him  in  combating 
the  objections  of  his  opponents,  and  in 
explaining  to  his  younger  pupils  the  more 
difficult  part  of  nis  writmgs.  He  even 
confided  to  him  the  care  of  methodiiing 
and  correctinehis  works,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  life  of  Plotinus.  In  268  he  went 
to*Lilyb8eum,  in  Sicily,  and  was  in  that 
island  when  Plotinus  ^ed  in  Campania 
(270);  whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
Siculus.  He  remained  in  Sicily  for  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Plotinus.  Here, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  he 
composed  his  fifteen  books  against  the 
Christians ;  which  books,  with  more  seal 
than  wisdom,  were  about  a  century  after- 
wards ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Elder.  Porphyry 
died  at  Rome,  towards  the  end  oi  Dio- 
cletian's reign,  about  a.d.  304.  Fabricius 
has  given  a  list  of  his  works,  amounting 
to  sixty-one,  divided  into  three  classes- 
published,  unpublished,  and  lost;  the  last 
class  consists  of  forty-three  treatises.  An 
edition  of  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  and 
three  other  works  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1655,  with  the  Dissertation  of 
Holstenius  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Porphyry  subjoined.  The  four  books  On 
Abstinence  from  Animal  Food  are  one 
of  Porphyry's  best  works,  and  contain  a 

Seat  aeal  of  curious  matter  applicable  to 
e  illustration  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. His  Introduction  to  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  which  is  a  useful  little  trea- 
tise, is  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  the 
Organon.  He  wrote  also  a  Commentaiy 
on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  question 
and  answer,  which  was  edited  by  Bogard, 
1543,  4to.  The  Commentary  of  Por- 
ph}Ty  on  the  Harmonica  of  Ptolemy  is 
printed  in  the  collection  of  Wallis :  un- 
fortunately, only  the  first  book  and  the 
first  seven  chapters  of  the  second  are 
extant.  One  of  the  works  of  Porphyry, 
and  a  fragment  of  another  enumerated 
amon^  the  lost,  were  discovered  by  Aneelo 
Mai,  m  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan, 
and  published  by  him  in  1816.  The  Life 
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of  Pythagoras,  whieh,  however,  is  bat  a 
fragment,  was  also  published  by  Kuster, 
at  Amsterdam,  1707,  4to»  in  conjunctioa 
with  that  written  by  Jamblichus,  who  was 
a  disciple  of  this  pliilosopber.  His  tresr 
tise,  De  Antro  Nymphorum,  was  reprinted 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
R.  M.  Van  Goens,  at  Utrecht,  in  1765, 
4to ;  and  Jac.  de  Rhoer  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  treatise,  De  Abstinentia,  at 
the  same  place  in  1767. 

PORPORA,  (Nicolo,)  sumamed  the 
Patriarch  of  Harmony,  was  bom  at 
Naples  in  1685,  and  was  placed  at  an 
early  age  under  Aleisandro  Scarlatti.  On 
quitting  the  Conservatorio  he  travelled 
into  Germany;  and  in  1717  he  produced 
his  first  opera,  Arianna  e  Tesio,  at  Vienna, 
which  met  with  such  success  in  that 
ei^ital,  that  it  speedily  found  its  way  to 
the  theatres  of  Venice  and  London.  From 
Germany  he  went  to  Venice,  where,  in 
1726,  he  brought  out  his  3iface,  against 
the  Ciro  of  Leimardo  VincL  At  Dresden 
he  first  introduced  to  the  public  his  pupil 
Mengotti,  whose  personal  charms  and 
musical  talents  rendered  her  celebrated 
througbout  Europe.  In  1773  he  came 
to  England  for  tne  purpose  of  superin- 
tending the  Italian  Opera,  tben  esta- 
blished by  certain  of  the  nobili^,  in 
opposition  to  Handel;  butalthougn  his 
enrorts  were  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and 
supported  by  the  talents  of  his  great  pi^il 
Fannellif  their  ■access  was  not  propor- 
tionate to  their  merit,  and  the  composer 
left  this  country  in  diseust.  He  became 
afterwards  master  of  the  Incurabili  Con- 
servatorio at  Venice,  whence  he  retired 
to  Naples,  where  be  died  in  1767. 

PORSON,  (Richard,)  an  eminent 
classical  scholar  and  critic,  was  bom  in 
1759  at  East  Ruston,  in  Norfolk,  where 
he  was  first  instructed  by  bis  father,  who 
was  the  parish  clerk,  be  next  went  to 
the  village  school,  kept  by  Mr.  Sumner, 
to  whom  Person  waa  indebted  in  some 
measure  for  his  beautiful  handwriting. 
When  he  had  been  three  years  at  this 
school  his  abilities  and  diligence  attracted 
the  notice  oi  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  vicar,  who 
instructed  him  and  his  brother  in  the 
classics.  The  proficiency  of  Richard  was 
so  great,  that  Mr.  Norris,  of  Grosvenor- 
place,  a  gendeman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
sent  him  in  1774  to  Eton,  whence,  in 
1777,  he  was  sent,  under  the  benevolent 
patronage  of  Sir  Geor|^e  Baker,  the  emi- 
nent physician,  to  Tnnity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  gained  a  prise  medal ; 
and  in  1781  he  was  elected  to  a  univer- 
sity scholarship  on  lord  Craven's  founda- 
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lion.  In  the  following  year  he  vaseketfld 
Id  «  leUowihip.  In  1785  he  took  hit 
master's  degree ;  bnt,  having  an  objection 
to  the  ehnrchy  he  was  under  the  necewity 
of  resigning  his  feUowship  in  1791 ;  and 
in  1793  he  was  elected  Greek  professor. 
In  1795  he  married  Mrs.  Lunan,  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronide^  who  died  about  two  years 
after;  and  the  efieot  of  her  loss  upon  his 
miod  seems  to  have  produced  those  habits 
of  intemperance  to  wnich  this  great  scholar 
was  unhappily  addicted  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  Mr.  Perry  however  continued 
to  be  his  stedfast  friend,  and  his  time  was 
from  henceforth  generally  ^pent  either 
at  the  Morning  Chronicle  office,  or  at 
Mr.  Perry's  countrv*honse  at  Merton.  In 
1797  he  published  the  Hecuba  of  Euri- 
pides, which  was  followed  by  the  Orestes, 
the  Phoenisssi,  and  Medea.  He  con- 
tributed assbtanee  also  to  the  GrenviUe 
Homer,  and  puUished  Letters  to  Travis 
upon  the  contested  verse,  1  John  v.  7. 
His  last  literary  work  was  an  edition  of 
.fischyhis,  2  vols,  8vo.  On  the  establishr 
ment  of  Uie  London  Institution,  he  was 
appointed  librarian  with  a  salary  of  200/. 
a^year.  He  died  there  of  «n  apoplectic 
stroke,  September  25, 1808.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  ibe  chapel  of  TUnity 
college,  where  a  monument  has  been 
raised  to  his  memory,  with  his  bust  eze* 
cttted  by  Chantrey.  Person  was  one  of 
the  profbundest  Greek  scholars,  certainly 
the  greatest  verbal  critic,  that  any  a^e  or 
country  has  produced.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  stupendous  memory,  unwearied 
application,  great  acutenees,  and  strong 
sound  sense.  Besides  these  qualifica- 
tion^ he  posseswd  the  rare  faculty  of 
guessing  or  conjecturing,  fVom  the  im- 
perfect data  of  cornipt  readings,  thtf  very 
words  of  the  author  whose  text  he  sought 
to  reetere.  He  wms  besides  an  ezcelleut 
French  scholar,  had  some  skill  in  Anglo> 
Saxon,  and  was  well  vened  in  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  country.  His  edition  of 
the  Lexicon  of  Phottus,  and  his  Adver- 
saria, were  published  after  his  death.  His 
Tracts  and  Miscellaneotts  Criticisms  were 
puUished  by  Mr.  Kidd,  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1815,  8vo. 

PORTA,  (Simon,)  Lat.  Porthtt,  a  cele- 
brated Peripatetic  philosopher,  was  bom 
at  Naples  in  1498,  and  studied  under 
Pomponazai  at  Pisa,  whose  sentiments  he 
adopted  on  the  lubjeet  ef  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  In  1546  he  was  nomi- 
nated professor  of  philosopliy  at  Pisa, 
where  he  explained  the  writings  of  Ari* 
stode  to  crowded  auditories.  In  1552  he 
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returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  died 
in  1554.  Porta  was  the  author  of  various 
works  in  moral  philosophy,  which  were 
eollected  together,  and  published  at  Flo- 
rence in  1551,  4to.-— He  has  been  not 
nnfrequently  confounded  with  Simon  Pon- 
Tius,  a  native  of  Rome,  who  was  the 
author  of  a  Lexicon  Qr«eo  Burbarum  et 
Gnsco  Ldteratum,  1635,  4to;  and,  A 
Grammar  of  the  modem  Greek  Lan- 
guage, 1838,  4to. 

PORTA,  (Giambatista,)  a  celebrated 
natural  philosopher,  was  bom,  of  anancient 
and  noble  fiimily,  at  Naples,  about  1550. 
He  applied  at  an  early  age  to  the  study 
of  nature,  but  deriving  his  opinions  from 
such  authors  as  Amold  de  Villanova  and 
Cardan,  he  mixed  various  fantastic  and 
delusory  notions  with  the  deductions  of 
real  science.  His  seal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  induced  him  to 
assemble  a  kind  of  academy  in  his  house, 
liamed  de'  Secreti,  to  which  no  one  was 
admitted  who  had  not  made  some  useful 
discovery  in  philosophy  or  medicine.  He 
likewise  travelled  for  improvement ;  and 
at  Venice  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
famous  Fra  Paolo,  from  whom  he  acquired 
much  valuable  information.  At  Rome  he 
was  patronised  by  cardinal  Luigi  d'£ste, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
de'  Lincei.  He  also  travelled  into  France 
and  Spain,  visiting  all  the  libraries  and 
learned  men,  and  conversing  with  artists 
on  matters  relative  to  their  several  pro- 
fessions. His  publications  widely  ex- 
tended his  fame;  and  that  industrious 
inquirer  Peiresc,  when  he  visited  Naples 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
held  frequent  conversations  with  Porta 
and  his  brother  Gianvincenso,  also  a  man 
of  leammg,  and  examined  with  attention 
the  various  curiosities  of  their  museum. 
A  suspicion  of  his  being  addicted  to 
unlawnil  superstitions,  countenanced  by 
some  of  his  works,  was,  however,  the 
cause  of  his  falling  under  the  censure  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  being  obliged  to 
appear  there  in  person  to  justiiv  hia 
doctrine  and  conduct  He  died  at  Naples 
in  1615,  much  r^;retted  as  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  inventive  geniuses  of  the 
age,  which  character  he  certainly  merited 
by  the  vast  extent  of  his  inquiries,  and 
the  success  of  many  of  them,  though 
joined  with  a  large  portion  of  credulity 
and  extravagance.  He  wrote,  Magia 
Naturalis;  Phytognomonica;  Villa;  De 
Human&  PhysiognomiA ;  Physiognomia 
Csriestu;  De  Aeris  Transmutationibus ; 
Elementa  Curvilinea;  and,  De  Refinae- 
tione  Optices.    In  the  science  of  optics 
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h«  desenret  the  title  of  a  disooTerer,  or 
at  least  an  im{>rover ;  for  the  theory  of 
light  it  much  indebted  to  his  labours, 
though  he  did  not  arrive  at  an  exact 
knowledge  of  it.  The  invention  of  the 
camera  obscura  belongs  to  him ;  and  he 
applied  it  to  the  action  of  the  human  eye, 
though  he  thought  that  the  crystallme 
lens,  and  not  the  retina,  was  the  seat  of 
vision.  Some  of  his  expressions  respect- 
ing the  combination  of  concave  and 
convex  lenses  seem  to  point  to  the  inven- 
tion of  telescopes,  though  it  is  not  proved 
that  he  applied  them  in  that  manner. 
He  also  wrote  a  curious  work,  De  oe- 
cultis  Literarum  Notis,  in  which  he  gives 
a  great  number  of  modes  of  leecret  writing. 
Nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  polite  literature; 
for  at  an  advanced  age  ne  amused  him- 
self with  dramatic  writing,  and  composed 
fourteen  comedies,  two  tragedies,  and  one 
tragi-comedy,  which,  however,  have  not 
much  contributed  to  his  literary  fame. 

PORTA.  See  Baccio  dclla  Ports. 
'  PORTALIS,  (Jean  Etienne  Marie,) 
counsellor  of  state,  and  minister  for  reli- 
gious affiurs  in  France  under  the  reign 
of  Napoleon,  was  bom  at  Beausset,  in 
Provence,  in  1746.  He  was,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  advocates  of  the  parlia* 
ment  of  Alx.  He  published  in  1770, 
Consultation  sur  la  Validity  des  Manages 
des  Protestants  en  France.  He  pleaded 
with  success  against  the  count  de  Mira-' 
beau,  in  defence  of  the  countess,  who 
wished  to  procure  a  separation  from  her 
husband.  He  was  afterwards  arrested  as 
a  suspected  person,  and  imprisoned  till 
the  overthrow  of  Robespierre.  Under  the 
republican  constitution  of  the  year  3, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of. 
the  Ancients ;  and  in  November  1795,  he 
was  chosen  secretary  to  that  body,  of 
which  he  was  at  length  made  president.. 
In  1797,  in  conseauence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Directory,  tie  was  proscrioed ;  but 
he  escaped  to  Holstein,  whence  he  was 
recalled  in  1800  by  Buonaparte,  now  first 
consul,  and  was  made  a  counsellor  of 
state,  and  a  member  of  the  commission 
for  Uie  arrangement  of  the  Civil  Code. 
He  was  afterwards  charged  with  the 
direction  of  all  afiairs  relatinff  to  public 
worship;  and  he  was  principally  con- 
cerned in  tile  formation  of  the  Concordat 
with  Pius  VII.  In  1802  he  was  elected 
a  candidate  for  the  Conservative  Senate: 
and  in  July  1804,  Napoleon  nominated 
him  minister  for  religious  affairs,  and 
grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  died  in  1807.  He  was  a  member  of 
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the  second  class  of  the  Institute ;  and  in 
1806  he  read  to  that  assembly  a  eulogy 
on  the  attorney-general  Seguier.  He  lot 
a  posthumous  work,  Sur  TUsaf  e  et  TAbna 
de  I'Esprit  Philosophique  pendant  le  dix- 
huiti^me  Sidcle,  Paris,  1820,  2  vols,  8vo. 

PORTE,  (Peter  de  la,)  bom  in  1603, 
was  trainbearer  to  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
afterwards  maitre  d'hotel  and  first  valet- 
de-chambre  to  Louis  XIV.  He  displayed 
great  attachment  to  the  queen,  his  mis- 
tress, and  was  the  sole  confident  of  her 
secret  correspondence  with  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  England,  then  enemies  to 
France.  Richefieu  caused  him  to  be  put 
in  the  Bastile,  treated  him  with  rigour, 
and  even  threatened  him  with  death  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  betray  the  queen's 
secrets,  but  in  vain.  He  was  at  length 
liberated  (1638),  and  exiled  to  Saumur, 
where  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII.  The  queen-regent  then  re- 
called him  to  court,  and  conferred  many 
favours  upon  him,  till  an  indiscreet  dis- 
closure to  her  of  something  that  he  had 
discovered,  produced  his  disgrace.  Ho 
died  in  1680.  His  Mtooires,  contenant 
plusieurs  Particularit^i  des  Rdgnes  de 
Louis  XIII.  et  de  Louis  XIV,  were  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  in  1756,  12mo. 

PORTE  DU  THEIL,  (Francis  John 
Gabriel  de  la,)  a  French  writer,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1742.  He  entered  younr  into 
the  army,  and  after  havinff  served  with 
reputation  in  several  campaigns,  and  ob- 
tained the  cross  of  St  Louis,  he  retired, 
on  peace  taking  place,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  classical  studies.  In  1770  he  JMib- 
lished  a  French  translation  of  one  or  the 
tragedies  of  .£schylus ;  and  in  1775  the 
odes  of  Callimachus.  The  following  year 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee ordered  by  government  to  collect 
charters  and  other  historical  monuments; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  after  remaining  there  several  years,  be 
returned,  bringing  a  multitude  of  valuable 
papers,  |>art  of  which  he  published  in 
conjunction  with  M.  de  Br^quigny,  in 
1791,  3  vols,  fol.  He  also  enfi;aged  with 
Rochefort  in  a  new  edition  of  &e  Th^&tre 
des  Grecs  of  father  Brumoy,  for  which 
he  furnished  a  version  of  all  the  tragedies 
of  iEschylus  extant  In  1794  he  pub- 
lished an  improved  translation  of  iEschy* 
lus,  with  the  Greek  text  He  also,  in 
concert  with  MM.  Gossellin  and  Coray, 
translated  the  Geography  of  Strabo..  He 
died  m  1815. 

PORTER,  (Francis,)  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Meath,  in  Ireland,  who  was 
educated  in  France,  and  was  admitted 
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iuto  the  order  of  the  Recolleta,  and  was 
afterwardi  diyinity  profesaor  in  the  con- 
vent of  laidoms  at  Kome,  where  James  11. 
gave  him  the  title  of  his  historiographer. 
He  published,  Securis  Evangdica  ad 
Heresia  Radices  posita ;  Palinodia  Reli- 
gioDis  pisetense  Reformatse;  Compendium 
Annahom  Eedesiasticoram  Regni  Hiber- 
niae;  and,  Systema  Decretorum,  Der- 
matic ah  initio  nascentis  Eccles.  per 
summ.  Pontific.  ConciL  GeneraUa  et  Par- 
ticul.  hoc  usque  editorum  1698.  He  died 
At  Rome  in  1702. 

PORTES,  (Philip  des,)  a  French  poet, 
bom  at  Chartres  in  1546.  He  greatly 
improved  the  French  language,  and  waa 
liberally  rewarded  for  his  poetical  works. 
Heniy  III.  bestowed  on  him  10,000 
crowns,  Charles  IX.  gave  him  800  crowns 
of  gold  for  a  poem,  and  admiral  de  Joyeuse 
conferred  on  him  an  abbey  for  a  sonnet 
Though  in  high  favour  with  the  court, 
and  promoted  to  various  benefices,  he 
yet  refused  a  bishopric  He  was  an 
eminent  friend  to  learned  men,  and  ob- 
tained the  friendship  of  Henry  IV.  He 
wrote,  A  Translation  of  the  Psalms ;  Imi- 
tations of  Ariosto;  Christian  Poems; 
The  Amours  of  Hippolytua  and  Diana; 
Sonnets ;  Elegies,  &c.     He  died  in  1606* 

PORTEUS,  (Beilby,)  an  eminent  pre- 
late, was  bom  at  York  in  1731  (of  parents 
who  had  removed  from  Virginia  to  Ens- 
land  in  1720),  and  was  educated  at  York, 
at  Ripon,  and  at  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  admitted  a  ^iaac 
His  personal  worth,  united  with  his  supe- 
rior attainments,  both  classical  and  matne- 
matieal,  soon  procured  him  a  fellowship 
In  his  college,  and  by  the  active  exertions 
of  his  friends  he  was  made  esquire-bedel 
of  the  university.  This  office  he  did  not 
long  retain,  but  he  chose  rather  to  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  private  pupils. 
In  1757  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
soon  after  priest  His  first  claim  to  notice 
as  An  author  was  his  becoming  a  success- 
ful candidate  (1759)  for  Seaton's  prise 
for  the  best  English  poem  on  a  sacred 
subiect  His  subject  was  Death,  on 
which  he  produced  a  poem  of  great  merit 
In  1762  he  became  chaplain  to  arch- 
blshiqp  Seclber.  Hb  first  church  prefer- 
ments were  the  two  small  livings  of 
Rucking  and  Wittersham,  in  Kent,  which 
he  soon  exchanged  for  Hunton,  in  the 
same  county,  and  a  prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Peterborough,  an  option  of  the 
archbishop;  and  in  1767  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rectory  of  Lambeth.  In 
the  same  year,  1767,  be  took  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  on  this  occa- 
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sion  preached  the  commencement  sermon. 
In  1769,  through  the  influence  of  queen 
Charlotte,    he  was    made    chaplain    to 
George  III.,  master  of  the  Hospital  of 
St  Cross,  nesr  Winchester,  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  provincial  dean  of 
Canterbury.    In  1773  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred, which  then  excited  considerable 
interest    and    in  which  the    part  that 
Dr.  Porteus  took  has  been  much  misin- 
terpreted and  misunderstood.    The  fol- 
lowing statement  in  his  own  words,  will 
place  the  fact  in  its  trae  point  of  view. 
*'  At  the  close  of  the  year  1772,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  myself  and  a  few  other  clergy- 
men,   among  whom  were   Mr.  Francis 
Wollaston,  Dr.  Percy,  now  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  and  Dr.  Yorke,  now  bishop  of  Ely, 
to  induce  the  bishops  to  promote  a  review 
of  the  Liturgy  ana  Articles,  in  order  to 
amend  in  both,  but  particularly  in  the 
latter^  those  purts  which  all  reasonable 
persons  agreea  stood  in  need  of  amend- 
ment   This  plan  was  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  connected  with  the  petitioners  at 
the  Feathers  tavem,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  meant  ^to  counteract  that  and  all 
similar  extravagant  projects ;  tostrencthen 
and  confirm  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment; to  repel  the  attacks  which  were 
at  that  time  continually  made  upon  it  by 
its  avowed  enemies;  to  render  the  17th 
Article  on  Predestination  and  Election 
more  clear  and   perspicuous,  and  less 
liable  to  be  wrested  by  our  adversaries 
to  a  Calvinistic  sense,  which  has  been  so 
unjustly  affixed  to  it;   to  improve  trae 
Christian  piety  amongst  those  of  our  own 
conmiunion,  and  to  dimim'sh  schism  and 
separation  by  bringing  over  to  the  national 
Church  all  the  moderate  and  well-disposed 
of  other  persuasions.     On  these  grounds, 
we  applied  in  a  private  and  respectful 
manner  to  archbishop  Comwallis,  request- 
ing him  to  signify  our  wishes  (which  we 
conceived  to  be  the  wishes  of  a  very  huge 
proportion  both  of  the  clergv  and  the 
laity)   to  the  rest  of  the  bishops,   that 
every  thins  might  be  done,  which  could 
be  prudenuy  and  tqfeUf  done,  to  promote 
these  important  and  salutary  purposes. 
The  answer  given  by  the   archbishop, 
Febraary  11,  1773,  was  in  these  words: 
'  I  have  consulted  severally  my  brethren 
the  bishops,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
bench  in  general,  that  nothing  can  in 
pradence  be  done  in  the  matter  that  has 
been  submitted  to  our  consideration.'  " 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  deci- 
sion, viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  was  r^ht; 
and  Dr.  Porteus,  and  those  with  whom 
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he  aeted)  entirely  acqidesced  in  It  In 
1776  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Cheater,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
b^  a  faithful  dischai^e  of  the  duties  of 
hu  high  station;  and  in  the  interval 
between  this  period  and  his  promotion  to 
the  see  of  London,  he  evinced  his  zeal 
and  ardoor  for  the  promotion  of  piety, 
benevolence,  and  public  good,  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  various  matters  which 
were  objects  of  popular  discussion.  The 
principal  among  these  were  the  Protestant 
Association  against  Poperv ;  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  negroes;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday  schools.  In  the  first  of 
these,  at  the  same  time  that  the  bishop 
demonstrated  his  universal  charity  and 
candour,  he  was  not  negligent  in  guard- 
ing those  committed  to  his  care  against 
the  dangerous  and  delusive  tenets  of 
Ponery.  With  respect  to  the  civilization 
and  conversion  of  the  negroes,  he  in- 
dulged the  feeling  nearest  to  his  heart ; 
but,  although  he  had  the  happiness  to 
see  the iinaiaccomplishment of iiis  wishes, 
his  first  endeavours  were  not  effectual. 
The  plan  of  Sunday  schools  was  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Richard  Raikes,  of 
Gloneester;  and  when  the  bishop  was 
convinced  by  time  and  experience  of  their 
real  utility  and  importance,  he  promoted 
them  in  his  diocese,  and  in  an  admirable 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  clergy, 
he  explained  their  advantages,  and  re- 
commended their  universal  adoption,  hi 
1787,  on  the  death  of  bishop  Lowth, 
Dr.  Porteus,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
London.  H e  died  at  his  palace  at  Fulham, 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1808,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  bequeathed 
his  library  for  the  use  of  his  successors  in 
ihe  see  of  London,  together  with  a  liberal 
sum  towards  the  expense  of  erecting  a 
building  for  its  reception  at  the  eoiscopal 

Salace  at  Fulham.  At  Hyde-faiil,  near 
undridge,  in  Kent,  where  he  had  a 
favourite  rural  retreat,  he  built  a  chapel, 
under  which  he  directed  his  remains  to 
be  deposited,  and  he  endowed  it  with  an 
income  of  250/.  a-year.  His  works,  in- 
cluding his  Life  of  Archbishop  Seeker, 
were  edited  by  his  nephew,  the  late 
Dr.  Hodgson,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  rector 
of  St  Geoi^e's  Hanover-square.  His 
Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
delivered  in  Lent  1798,  in  St.  James's, 
Piccadillv,  are  justly  admired. 

PORTUS,  (Francis,)  an  eminent  philo- 

lofftst,  was  bom  in  Candia  in  1511,  and 

educated  at  Padua.   He  afterwards  taught 

Greek  successivdy  at  Venice,  Modena, 
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and  Ferrara,  at  which  last  mentioned 
city  he  undertook  the  education  of  the 
eons  of  the  duchese  Ren^  of  Prance,  wife 
to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  secretly 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  He  im- 
bibed in  that  court  the  principles  of  the 
Reformed  religion;  and  when  Ren^  alter 
the  duke's  death,  returned  to  France,  he 
went  to  Geneva,  in  1561,  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  his  mode  of  worship.  He 
was  there  presented  with  the  privilege  of 
citizenship,  and  made  professor  of  Greek, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1581, 
He  published  commentaries  and  annota- 
tions upon  Pindar,  Sophocles,  some  of  the 
works  of  Xenophon,  Thueydidcs,  Ari- 
stotle's Rhetoric,  Lcoiginus,  Anthonius, 
and  Hermogenes,  and  others;  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of 
Synesius ;  an  improved  edition  of  Con* 
stantine's  Greek  Lexicon;  a  reply  to 
Charpentier's  Defence  of  the  Massacre  of 
St  Siurtholomew ;  and  some  other  piecee. 
His  learning  is  extolled  by  De  Tlioo, 
Joseph  Scaliger,  and  others. 

PORTUS,  (iEmilius,)  son  of  the  pie- 
cedmg,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1550,  and 
pursued  a  similar  course  of  study.  He 
was  successively  regent  of  the  second  and 
first  classes  at  Geneva,  Greek  professor 
at  Lausanne  in  1581,  and  at  Heidelburg 
in  1592.  He  published  editions,  with 
commentaries,  versions,  dte,  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Dionysiaa 
Halicamassus,  Suldas,  notes  on  Thucy- 
dides,  Euripides,  Aristoile*s  Rhetoric,  and 
Xenophon.  His  original  works  are^ 
Oratio  de  variarum  Linguarnm  usu,  neces- 
sitate, jMnsstanti&que;  Dictionarium  loni- 
cum  Grseco-Latinum,  qnod  indicem  m 
omnes  Herodoti  Libros  eontinet;  Dic- 
tionarium Doricnm  Grseco-Latinum,  quod 
Theocriti,  Moschi,  Bionis,  et  Simmin 
variomm  Opusculorum  interpretationen 
eontinet;  Pmdaricum  Lexicon,  in  quo 
non  solum  Dorismi  Pindaro  peculiares, 
Bed  etiam  Verba  Phrasesque  non  vnlgarea 
et  in  ahis  Lexids  omisue  declarantur; 
De  prisc&  GrsDCorum  Compotatione;  and, 
De  Nihili  Antiquitate  et  mnltiplici  Potes- 
tate.     He  died  in  1610. 

P  O  R  U  S,  the  name  of  two  Indian 
kings,  who  were  met  with  by  Alex- 
ander in  his  invasion  of  India.  One 
of  them  ruled  over  the  eountvv  between 
the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  and  the  other 
over  the  country  between  the  Aoesines 
and  Hvdraotes.  The  former  made  a 
formidable  resistance  to  Alexander,  but 
was  cbnquened ;  Alexander,  however,  re- 
stored to  him  his  kingdom.  The  other 
Poms  fled  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Prasii, 
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and  his  dominbnt  were  given  by  Alexander 
to  ilie  former,  who  wu  treacherously 
kiUed  hy  EiuUkiniis*  b.c.  317. 

PORT,  (John,)  m  tniTdler  and  geo- 
grapher, waa  bom  probaiily  about  1570, 
and  educated  at  Gonril  and  Cains  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  appears  to  have 
been  in  some  measure  a  pupil  of  Haek- 
luyt,  or  at  least  cai^ht  iron  l)im  a  love 
for  cosmography  and  foreign  history,  and 
publiabod  in  1600,  A  Oe^aphical  His- 
tocy  of  Afiica,  translated  from  Leo  Afii- 
canus,  London,  4to.  In  1612  he  was  at 
Paris,  where  he  delivered  to  Thuanus  ten 
books  of  the  MS.  commentaries  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Eliaabeth,  sent  over  by 
Sir  Robort  Cotton  for  the  use  of  that 
historian.  In  1619  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  cdony  of  Virgiais,  in 
winch  office  he  remained  untO  1621,  when 
he  letomed  to  England ;  but  be  revisited 
Virginia  in  1623.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known. 

POSIDONIUS,  an  astronomer  and 
mathematician  of  Alexandria,  who  has 
been  firequently  confounded,  and  even  by 
Sttidas,  with  the  subject  of  the  followmg 
actide.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno  of 
Ciltigus^  and,  therefore,  must  have  lived 
net  long  after  Eratosthenes.  Vostius 
thinks  it  probable  that  he  flourished  about 
tbe  130th  Olympiad,  or  b.c.  260.  He 
employed  himself  in  ascertaining  the 
periphery  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  the 
altitudes  of  a  star,  and  the  measurement 
of  part  of  a  meridian ;  and  he  concluded 
it  to  be  240,000  stadia,  aocordmg  to 
Cleomedes,  but  only  180,000  according 
to  Strabow  He  is  also  supposed  to  have 
been  the  antibor  of  a  treatise  on  military 
tactics,  of  whom  JElian  speaks  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  work  on  the  same 
subject.     No  fragments  of  his  writings 


POSIDONIUS,  a  celebrated  Grecian 
philoaopher,  who  flourished  between  b.c 
60  and  60^  was  a  native  of  Apamea,  in 
Syria,  and  a  disciple  of  Pansetms^  whom 
he  sneoeeded  as-  the  head  of  the  Stoic 
sehool.  He  taught  philosophy  at  Rhodes 
with  such  reputation,  that  Ponpey,  on 
his  return  towards  Rxrnie  alter  tne  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war  affainst 
Mithridates,  came  thither,  with  ibe  &mga 
of  attending  his  lectures.  When  he  came 
to  hb  house,  he  forbad  his  lictor  to  knock 
at  the  door,  as  was  customaiy,  but,  by 
ordering  him  to  lower  the  fiuew  at  the 
gate  of  Posidonius,  this  conqueror  of  the 
Kalntn  and  Western  world  paid  respectful 
homage  to  philosoplnr.  Cicero  says  that 
ks  himaelf  afttenoed  upon  this  philoso*> 
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pher;  and  Sutdas  asserts  that  he  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Maicellus,  a.u.c 
702,  or  B.c.  52.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  continuation  of  the  History  of 
Polybius,  in  a  polished  and  elegant  stvle. 
Pltitarch  was  indebted  to  Posidonms, 
among  others,  for  the  materials  of  several 
of  his  lives.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Lives 
of  Mareellus,  Paulus  JEra]lins,the  Graochi, 
and  others ;  but  particularly  in  the  Life 
of  Marine,  with  whom  Posidonius  had  been 
perMnally  acquainted.  His  chief  work  is 
entitled,  Meteorologies.  Cicero  mentions 
(Nat  Deor.  ii.  34)  his  artificial  sphere, 
which  represented  the  motions  of  the 
heavens.  His  works  on  Divination  and 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods  are  referred  to 
by  Cicero  (De  Div.  L  3,  30,  64 ;  De  Nat. 
Deer.  L  44).  An  account  of  tbe  opinions 
and  writfn|[s  of  Posidonius  nay  be  seen 
in  Posidonii  Reliquiss  Doetrinse :  CoUegit 
atque  illustravit  Janus  Bake.  Aceedit  D. 
Wyttenbachii  Annotatio.  Lugduni  Bat. 
1310,  8vo. 

POSSBVINO,  (Antonio,}  a  learned 
Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1534  at  Mantua,  of  a 
noble  bnt  indigent  family.    At  an  early 

Se  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
ecu  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Ercole 
Gonsaga,  who  employed  him  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  nephew  Franoesoo,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  universities  of 
Ferrara  and  Padua.  He  entered  the 
society  of  Jesuits  at  Padua  in  1559,  and 
passed  his  noviciate  at  Rome.  He  was 
sent  by  his  superiors  to  the  court  of 
Emanuel  Pbilibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  on 
affiiin  relative  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  From  that  period  his  life  was 
■pent  in  the  continual  exercise  of  his 
apostolical  functions,  and  in  attending  to 
the  important  missions  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  court  of  Rome.  In  his  numerous 
missions  to  the  towns  and  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy,  and  to  many  cities  in 
France,  he  diwjayed  the  most  active  zeal 
in  combating  heresy,  a  zeal,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  opj^ite  party,  httle 
restrained  by  moderation  or  humanity. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  more  im- 
portant nunciatures  of  Sweden,  Muscovy, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  various  parts  of 
Germany.  After  his  return  to  Rome  he 
laboured  to  promote  the  reconciliation  of 
Henry  IV.  with  the  Romish  church ;  by 
which  office  be  gave  so  much  displeasure 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he  received 
an  cvder  to  quit  that  capital.  He  then 
retired  to  Ferrara,  where  he  died  in  1612. 
He  wrote,  Bibliotheca  de  Select^  Ratione 
Studiorum ;  this  is  an  introduction  to  all 
sciences,  containing  a  summary  of  their 
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principles,  with  an  enumerntion  of  the 
principal  authors  who  treat  of  them; 
Apparatas  Sacer;  this  is  a  Catalogue 
raisonn^  of  writers  in  all  the  branches  of 
.theological  science;  and,  Moscovia.— 
His  nephew,  also  named  Antonio  Pos- 
SKviNo,  wrote  in  Latin  a  hbtory  of  the 
Gonzam,  lords  of  Mantua,  and  of  the 
war  of  Montferrat  from  1612  to  1618. 

POST,  (Francis,)  a  painter,  was  bora 
at  Haerlem  about  1621,  and  received  his 
first  instruction  in  design  and  colouring 
from  his  father,  John  Post,  a  painter  on 
glass.  By  the  interest  of  nis  eldest 
brother,  who  was  an  architect  in  the 
service  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Francis  ac- 
companied that  prince  to  Surinam,  where 
he  sketched  numerous  views  of  that 
country  after  nature,  from  which,  after 
his  return  to  HoUand,  he  painted  severid 
large  pictures  for  the  palace  of  Ryksdorp, 
near  Wassenaer.  In  most  of  his  pic- 
tures, the  trees,  plants,  fruits,  fishes^  and 
animals,  are  described  with  truth  and 
nature,  and  finished  with  amasteriy  pencil. 
He  died  in  1680.  He  is  also  known  for 
several  spirited  engravings  of  views  in 
South  America. 

POSTEL,  (William,)aFrenchvisionarv, 
born  at  Dolerie,  in  Normandv,  in  15 10.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  lost  both  his  parents  bv 
the  plague,  and  had  now  to  struggle  with 
poverty,  and  a  supercilious  world.  By 
persevering  assidm^,  however,  he  not 
only  ^ned  his  livelihood,  but  improved 
his  mmd  by  study,  and  ffoing  to  Paris,  he 
became  the  assistant  and  the  companion 
of  some  students  in  the  college  of  St. 
Barbe.  His  merits  at  last  became  known 
to  Francis  I.  who  sent  him  to  the  East  to 
collect  curious  MSS.  At  his  return  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  professor 
royal  of  mathematics  and  languages,  with 
a  good  salary ;  but  his  strong  attachment 
to  the  chancellor  Poyet  proved  fatal  to  his 
happiness,  and|  by  the  influence  of  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
uterary  honours,  and  banished  from 
France.  Now  a  fugitive,  he  wandered  horn 
Vienna  to  Rome,  where  he  beeamea  Jesuit, 
and  afterwards  retired  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  imprisoned.  When  liberated,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Vienna, 
where  he  obtained  a  professorship;  but 
afterwards  he  made  his  peace  with  his 
French  persecutors,  and  was  restored  to 
his  chair  for  a  while,  till  another  fit  of 
madness  and  eccentricity  drove  him  away 
to  die  a  penitent  fanatic  in  a  monastery, 
in  1581.  Though  wild  and  extravagant 
in  his  conduct,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  eru- 
dition,  and  of  extensive  information,  so 
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that  his  lectures  were  attended  by  the 
most  numerous  and  respectable  audiences. 
His  opinions  were  at  times  as  extravagant 
•as  his  conduct  He  pretended  to  have 
died,  and  risen  again  with  the  soul  of 
Adam  ;  whence  he  called  himself  **  Poe- 
tellus  restitutus."  It  was  not  only  at 
Rome  that  he  exposed  himself  to  perse- 
cution, for  asserting  that  general  councils 
were  superior  to  the  pope,  but  at  Veuiee 
he  formed  a  ridiculous  attachment  to  Joan, 
an  old  maid,  in  whom  he  pretended  that 
the  redemption  of  women,  hitherto  im- 
perfect, was  now  accomplished,  and  that 
they  were  to  have  umversal  dominion 
over  men.  His  principal  works  are,  Cla- 
vis  Abscondiiorum  a  Constitutione  Mundi ; 
Histonr  of  the  Oauls;  Description  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  De  Phoenicum  Literis ;  De 
Ori^nibus  Gentium ;  Aloorani  et  Evan- 
gelii  Concordia;  De  Linguae  Hebraics 
£xcellenii&;  and,  De  Ultimo  Judicto; 
the  infamous  book,  Tribis  Impostoribus, 
was  falsely  attributed  to  him. 

POSTLETHWAYT,  (Malachi,)  a 
writer  of  roputation  on  subjects  of  trade 
and  commerce,  was  born  about  1707. 
He  died  in  1767.  He  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Societr  in 
1734.  His  publications  aro,  Considera^ 
tions  on  the  Revival  of  the  Royal  British 
Assiento  between  his  Catholic  Majesty 
and  the  Hon.  the  S.  Sea  Company ;  The 
Merchants'  Public  Counting-house ;  The 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, translated  Rom  the  French  of 
Savory,  with  additions;  A  short  State 
of  the  Progress  of  the  French  Trade  and 
Navi^tion ;  Britain's  Commercial  Interest 
explained  and  improved ;  and.  The  Im* 
pNortance  of  the  Anican  Expedition  con« 
sidered. 

POSTUMUS,  a  native  of  Gaul,  was 
appointed  by  Valerianus  governor  of  the 
Gauls;  among  which  people,  in  the  reign 
of  Gallienns,  ne  was  saluted  emperor  by 
the  Roman  troops.  He  ruled  Gaul  for 
ten  years ;  he  repulsed  the  Germans  who 
had  invaded  the  country,  and  restored 
peace ;  but  he  was  at  last  killed  in  a  mu- 
tiny of  the  soldiers  headed  bv  one  Lolli- 
anus,  because  he  would  not  allow  them  to 
plunder  Moguntianum  (Mayence),  whidi 
nad  revolted  against  hinu 

POTAMO,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  first  projector  of  the 
Eclectic  sect,  is  said  by  Suldas  to  have 
flourished  under  the  roign  of  Augustus ; 
but  it  is  more  probable,  from  what  Dio- 
genes Laertius  says,  that  he  commenodl 
his  design  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.    He  endeavoured  to  reconcSe 
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the  precepts  of  Plato  with  those  of  other 
masters ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  attempted  to  institute  a  new  sect 
upon  this  principle.  The  complete  con- 
stitation  of  the  Eclectic  sect  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Ammonias  Saccas. — Potamo  the 
philosopher  must  be  distinguished  from  a 
rhetorician  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Lesbos,  or  Mitylene,  and  flou- 
rished under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He 
was  the  author  of,  A  History  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great;  Panegyrics  on  Brutus^ 
and  Tiberius  Csesar ;  and,  A  Treatise  con- 
cerning a  perfect  Orator,  &c.  of  which  no 
remains  are  extant. 

POTE,  (Joseph,)  a  bookseller  and 
printer,  settled  at  £ton,  who  published  an 
mteresting  History  of  Windsor  Castle, 
and  of  its  antiquities,  and  of  St.  George's 
College  and  Chapel,  4to.  He  died  in 
1787. 

POTEMKIN,  (GregoiT  Alexandro- 
▼itch,  prince,)  a  favourite  of  Catharine  II. 
who  governed  Russia  with  no  less  despotic 
authority  than  Menzikoff  or  Biron,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble,  but 
reduced  family,  long  established  in  the 
province  of  Smolensko,  and  was  born  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  in  1736.  Having 
entered  the  Russian  army  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  obtained  a  cometcy  in  the 
guards.  When  the  Revolution  took  place 
atPetersburg  in  1762,  b^  which  Peter  1 1 1, 
was  dethroned,  and  his  wife  Catharine 
was  proclaimed  empress  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  Potemkin  distmguished  himself  by 
his  activity  in  supporting  the  part  of  the 
empress.  He  served  with  applause  under 
marshal  Romanzof,  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Turks,  and  was  deputed  by 
count  Peter  Panin  to  deliver  the  keys  of 
Bender  to  the  empress,  when  it  capitu- 
lated to  the  Russians  in  1770.  Before 
this  period  Potemkin  affected  a  violent 
attachment  to  the  empress,  and  in  the  pri- 
vate audience,  when  he  presented  the 
keys,  made  a  declaration  of  it  in  terms 
BO  warm,  and  with  gestures  so  extrava- 
gant, as  seemed  to  indicate  that  love  had 
deranged  his  intellects.  Catharine,  at 
this  time  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Orloif, 
paid  little  attention  to  mere  marks  of 
passion,  which  she  overlooked  and  for- 
gave ;  yet  they  operated  to  his  advantage 
when  he  was  afterwsrds  introduced  as  a 
favourite  by  Alexis  Orlof^  on  the  dismis- 
sion of  his  brother,  with  a  view  to  coun- 
teract the  cabals  of  Panin  and  Romanzof. 
He  was  a  main  promoter  of  the  war 
against  the  Porte  in  1771-2,  in  which  the 
Crimea  and  Kuban  were  toni  from  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  by  which  Russia 
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acquired  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.    By  his  advice  the  foundations  of 
Cherson  were  laid  in  1778  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper,  and  a  new  city  suddenly 
arose,  important  for  its  commercial  posi- 
tion, and  well  protected  by  a  population 
of  above  40,000  inhabitants.     He  was 
afterwards  the  means  of  inducing  Hera- 
clius,  prince  of  Georgia,  to  do  homage  to 
the  empress,  and  receive  a  Russian  gar- 
rison at  Tiflis.    He  also  induced  Solomon, 
the  sultan  of  Imiretta,  to  do  the  same. 
In  1784  he  took  advantage  of  a  dispute 
with  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign, to  reduce  that  fine  province  under 
the  subjection  of  Russia.    The  countries 
thus  rent  from  the  Ottoman  empire  were 
fornied  into  a  Russian  eovemment,  which 
received  the  name  of  Tauris,  or  Taurida, 
and  Catharine  bestowed  upon  Potemkin 
for  his  services,  both  military  and  diplo- 
matic,  the    surname  of  Taurisschesky. 
Conformably  to  this  name,  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  which  Catharine  had  built  for 
him  at  Petersburg  was  styled  the  Taurian 
or  Taurida  palace.    In  1787,  war  havinff 
broken  out  again  between  the  Porte  and 
Russia,  Potemkin  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the   Russian    armies,    with 
several  experienced  generals  under  his 
orders,  among  whom  was  Suwarrow.    In 
1788  Oczakov  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
and  Ismael  in  the  following  year.    The 
Russians  occupied  Moldavia,  Bessarabia, 
Wallachia,  ana  part  of  Bulgaria.    In  1 791 
Potemkin  left  tne  army,  and  returned  to 
Petersburg,  where  he  gave  a  magnificent 
entertainment  to  the  empress  and  her 
court  in  the  Taurida  palace.     While  such 
was  the  extent  of  his  influence,  it  will 
excite  no  surprise  that  his  honours,  titles, 
and  employments,  should  exceed  in  num- 
ber and  distinction  those  ever  before  pos- 
sessed by  any  subject.     He  was  dignified 
with  all   the  Russian  orders  of  knight- 
hood, and  the  principal  orders  of  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Poland.     He  was  field-mar- 
shal, commander-in-chief,  and  inspector 
general  of  all  the  Russian  forces,  colonel 
of  the  Preobashinski  guards,  and  of  three 
regiments  of  cuirassiers,  grenadiers,  and 
dragoons,  and  president  of  the  college  of 
war.  He  was  grand  admiral  of  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  seas,  grand  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,   and  governor  general  of  the 
provinces  of  Ekatharinaslaf  and  Taurida. 
He  was  also  created  a  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.    His  revenues  corresponded 
to  his  dignities:  he  received  during  his 
time  of  favour  large  estates,    and   nine 
millions  of  rubles  in  money ;  he  was  lord 
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over  40,000  peasants  in  Polish  Russia,  and 
five  thousand  in  Russia;  he  had  also  a 
pension  of  seventy-five  thousand  rubles, 
and  thirty  thousand  for  his  table.  He 
died  during  the  negotiations  for  peace 
at  the  close  of  the  successful  campaign 
against  the  Turks.  At  the  congress  of 
Jassy  he  was  attacked  by  an  epidemical 
distemper,  which  he  increased  by  every 
species  of  intemperance;  and  on  his 
journey  from  Jassy  to  NicolaiefT,  being 
seized  with  a  violent  choiic,  he  alighted 
from  his  carriage,  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  under  a 
tree,  he  expired  in  convulsions  in  the 
arms  of  his  niece,  the  princess  Branitzka, 
on  the  15th  October,  1791,  in  the  fiily- 
sixtli  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
removed  to  Cherson,  where  a  mauso- 
leum was  raised  to  him  by  order  of 
Catharine.  When  the  empress  heard 
of  his  death,  she  was  at  first  much 
affected;  but  she  soon  recovered,  and 
seemed  to  be  pleased  with  her  emancipation 
from  his  influence.  Potemkin  was  clumsy 
in  his  person,  but  of  Herculean  size  and 
strength.  A  defect  in  his  eye  rendered 
his  countenance  lowering  and  forbidding ; 
and  his  first  address  was  not  only  awkward 
and  embarrassed,  but  even  timid  and  dis- 
tant. He  was  singularly  voracious,  as 
well  as  capricious,  in  his  appetite.  Be- 
sides his  usual  meals,  in  wnich  he  de- 
voured without  distinction  the  most 
common  as  well  as  the  most  costly  dishes, 
he  was  continually  eating  small  pat^s  and 
biscuits,  of  which  he  had  a  constant  sup- 
ply placed  even  at  his  bed-side.  He  was 
uy  nature  and  habit  extremely  indolent, 
and  often  neglected  the  most  important 
business  ;  but  when  roused  to  exertion, 
his  activity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  su- 

{>inen ess.  He  sometimes  started  from  his 
uxurious  life  at  Petersburg,  and  with 
scarcely  a  moment's  notice,  travelled  like 
a  courier  night  and  day,  in  a  common 
kibitka;  and  in  these  journeys  he  adopted 
the  food  of  the  Russian  peasants  until  he 
reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  when 
he  returned  to  his  customary  mode  of 
living.  He  was  fond  of  wild  and  expen- 
sive schemes,  and  was  always  surrounded 
with  projectors,  who  continually  duped 
and  deceived  him.  This  singular  man, 
with  all  his  faults  and  vices,  encouraged 
commerce  and  manufactures ;  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning ;  and  promoted,  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  study  of  Greek 
literature.  He  possessed  a  quick  com- 
prehension and  a  surprisingmemory ;  yet' 
his  knowledge  of  books,  though  general, 
was  superficial.  His  reading  was  con- 
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fined  chiefly  to  the  French  belles-lettres, 
and  translations  of  the  classics,  particu- 
larly Plutarch,  and  to  Russian  authors 
on  religious  ceremonies ;  but  the  in- 
formation which  he  drew  from  persona 
of  eminence  in  every  profession  was  pro- 
digious. 

POTENGER,  or  POTTINGER, 
(John,)  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1647,  and 
educated  at  the  collegiate  school  there 
(of  which  his  father  was  master),  and  at 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  6.A.,  and  afterwards 
entered  of  tne  Temple,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  wrote,  A  Pastoral  Reflection 
on  Death;  and,  A  Translation  of  the 
Life  of  Aericola,  from  Tacitus. 

POTHIER,  (Robert  Joseph.)  a  very 
eminent  French  civilian,  was  born  at  Or- 
leans in  1699,  and  educated  at  the  Jesuits' 
college  in  that  city.  His  first  studies 
were  directed  to  Roman  jurisprudence, 
his  seal  for  the  elucidation  of  which  in- 
duced him  to  hold  weekly  conferences  on 
the  subject  at  his  own  house.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  French  law,  of 
which,  without  any  solicitation  on  his 
part,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  by  chancellor 
d'Aguesseau.  He  died,  unmarried,  in 
1772,  with  a  character  not  less  respect- 
able for  morals,  than  for  learning  and 
industry.  He  published  an  edition  of 
the  Digesta,  which  is  entitled,  Pandectae 
Justinianes  in  Novum  Ordinem  Digestse; 
cum  Legibus  Codicis  et  Novellis  quse  Jus 
Pandectarum  confirmant,  explicant,  aut 
abrogant,  3  vols,  fol.  Paris,  1748-52; 
this  was  republished  after  Pothier's  death 
by  his  friend  Guyot,  who  inserted  many 
corrections  and  additions  that  Pothier  had 
made  in  MS.  on  a  copy  of  the  former 
edition,  and  also  a  biographical  notice, 
3  vols,  fol.  Lyons,  1782.  Other  works  of 
Pothier  are.  Traits  duContratde  Mariage; 
Traits  des  Contrats  Al^atoires ;  Du  Con- 
trat  de  Vente ;  Du  Contrat  de  Change  et 
Billets  de  Commerce;  Du  Contrat  ds 
Louage ;  Du  Contrat  de  Louage  Maritime 
et  du  Contrat  de  Soci^t^;  Traiti  des  Obliga- 
tions ;  this  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  W.  D.  Evans,  2  vols,  8vo,  London, 
1806 ;  Traits  du  Domwne  de  Propri^t^ 
de  la  Possession,  et  de  la  Prescription  ; 
and,  Couttlmedu  Duch^d 'Orleans.  These 
and  other  treatises  of  Pothier  have  been 
collected  in  one  work,  under  the  title  of, 
Trait^s  sur  DiffSrentes  Matidres  de  Droit 
Civil  appliqu^es  k  TUsaee  du  Barreau  et 
de  la  Jurisprudence  Fran^aise,  4  vols, 
4to,  Orleans,  1781.  Tlic  compilers  of  tlie 
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new  French  civil  code  under  Napoleon 
made  f^reat  use  of  Pothier's  treatises. 

POTT,  (John  Henry,)  a  chemist,  was 
bom  in  1692,  at  Halberstadt,  and  edu- 
cated at  Halle,  where  he  studied  chemistry 
under  Stahl,  then  a  professor  in  that  uni- 
versity. He  afterwards  settled  at  Berlin, 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  that  ci^,  and  made  professor 
of  theoretic  chemistry  in  the  medical  col- 
lege newly  established  there.  On  the 
death  of  Neumann  in  1737,  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  professorship  of  practical  che- 
mistry, and  the  direction  of  the  royal  labo- 
ratory of  pharmacy.  He  published  a 
number  of  papers,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  of  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  published  collec- 
tions. His  chief  work  is  his  Lithogeo- 
gnosia,  or,  Treatise  on  Stones  and  Earths, 
3  vols,  8vo,  1754.     He  died  in  1777. ' 

POTT,  (Percival,)  an  eminent  sur- 
geon, and  valuable  surgical  writer,  was 
born  in  London  in  1713,  and  educated  at 
a  school  in  Kent.  Though  he  might  have 
obtained  preferment  in  the  Church  under 
the  patronage  of  his  relative,  Dr. 
Wilcox,  bishop  of  Rochester,  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  give  up  his  inclina- 
tion for  surgery ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Nourse,  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
In  this  situation  he  had  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  a  very  extensive  pnuy 
txce,  but  that  of  acquiring  exact  anatomical 
knowledge  by  preparing  for  demonstra- 
tion the  subjects  used  by  Mr.  Nourse  in 
his  lectures.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
apprenticeship,  in  1736,  he  settled  for 
himself  iu  renchurch-street,  taking  his 
mother,  and  her  daughter  by  a  former 
husband,  to  live  with  him ;  and  his  talents, 
both  social  and  professional,  soon  brought 
him  into  notice*  In  1745  lie  was  elected 
an  assistant  surgeon,  and  in  1749  one  of 
the  principal  surgeons,  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew s  Hospital.  He  appeared,  from  his 
comiftencement  of  practice,  a  patron  of 
that  milder  method  of  surgical  treat- 
ment which  has  now  fully  taken  place  of 
the  former  severity.  In  1 756  he  commu- 
nicated a  case  of  tumour  by  which  the 
bones  were  softened,  to  the  Royal  Society, 
published  in  the  41st  volume,  part  2d,  of 
Its  Transactions.  In  that  year  he  suffered 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and, 
during  the  confinement  necessary  for  his 
cure,  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up 
a  Treatise  on  Ruptures,  published  at  the 
dose  of  the  same  year.  This  was  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  next  year  with  An  Account 
of  a  particular  kind  of  Rupture,  the 
Heniia  Congenita,  which  involved  him  in 
a  controversy  with  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
on  the  ground  of  priority  of  discovery. 
His  other  works  are.  Observations  on  the 
Fistula  Lachrymalis,  1758;  Observations 
on  the  Nature  and  Consequences  of 
Wounds  and  Contusions  of  the  Head, 
Fractures  of  the  Skull,  Contusions  of  the 
Brain,  &c.  1760;  Practical  Remarks  on 
the  Hydrocele,  1762;  Remarks  on  the 
Fistula  in  Ano,  1765 ;  General  Remarks 
on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  1768;  On 
the  Cure  of  Hydrocele  by  Seton,  1772; 
Cliirurgical  Observations  relative  to  the 
Cataract,  the  Polypus  of  the  Nose,  the 
Cancer  of  the  Scrotum,  the  difierent  Kinds' 
of  Ruptures,  and  Mortification  of  the 
Toes  and  Feet,  1775 ;  Remarks  on  that 
Kind  of  Palsy  of  the  Limbs  which  at- 
tends Curvature  oftheSnine,  1779;  and, 
Further  Remarks  on  the  same,  1783. 
These  various  publications  justly  placed 
him  among  those  surgeons  to  whom  the 
art  is  most  indebted  for  its  advancement ; 
being  ail  written  with  singular  perspicuity, 
generally  founded  on  the  most  solid  prin- 
ciples, and  inculcating  a  simple  and  de- 
cisive mode  of  practice.  -  In  1 764  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
at  the  same  time  presented  it  with  a 
curious  case  of  hernia  of  the  bladder,  in- 
eluding  a  stone,  which  is  printed  in  the 
54th  volume  of  the  Transactions.  About 
17G5,  he  began,  at  his  house  in  Watling- 
street,  a  course  of  lectures  on  sureery  ; 
and  in  1767  he  removed  to  LincolnVinn 
fields,  which,  eight  years  afterwards,  he 
exchanged  for  Hanover-square;  and  al 
that  period  he  might  be  regarded  as  at 
the  summit  of  reputation,  at  home  and 
abroad*  In  1787  ne  resigned  his  office  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which  he  had 
held  for  about  forty  years.  He  died  in 
1788,  in  the  seven ty-nfth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Mary 
Aldermary,  where  a  tablet  was  placed  to 
his  memory,  with  an  inscriptton  written  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pott,  afterwards 
archdeacon  of  London.  As  a  practitioner 
in  surgery  he  was  distinguished  by  sound 
judgment  cool  determination,  and  m$r 
nual  dexterity.  He  was  above  all  artifice, 
and  gave  his  opinion  with  great  frankness 
and  prompt  decision.  His  works  have  been 
frequently  printed.  The  bast  edition  is  that 
publishedf  by  his  son-in-law  and  successor, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Earle,  in  3  vols, 
8vo,  London,  1790.' 

POITER,  (Barnabas,)  a  pious  prelate^ 
was  born  within  the  barony  of  Kendal, 
p  2 
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in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  in  1578 
or  1570(  and  educated  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  After 
taking  orders,  he  was  for  some  time 
lecturer  at  Abingdon,  and  at  Totness,  in 
Devonshire,  where  he  was  much  followed 
by  the  Puritans.  In  1610  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  Edmund  hall,  but  resigned, 
and  was  never  admitted  into  that  office. 
In  1616,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Airay,  he  was 
elected  provost  of  Queen's  college,  which 
station  ne  retained  for  about  ten  years ; 
and  bein^  then  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains, resigned  the  provostship  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.  In  1 628  he  was  nominated  bishop 
of  Carlisle.  Wood  adds,  that  in  this  nro- 
motion  he  had  the  interest  of  bisnop 
Laud,  "although  a  thorough-paced  Cal- 
rinist"    He  continued,  however,  a  fre- 

3uent  and  favourite  preacher ;  and,  says 
'uller,  **  was  commonly  called  the  puri- 
tanical bishop;  and  tncy  would  say  of 
him,  in  the  time  of  king  James,  that 
oigans  would  blow  him  out  of  the  church ; 
which  I  do  not  believe ;  the  rather,  because 
be  was  loving  of  and  skilful  in  vocal 
music,  and  could  bear  his  own  part 
therein."  He  died  in  1642,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent- 
garden.  Wood  mentions  as  his,  Lec- 
tures on  some  Chapters  of  Genesis,  but 
knows  not  whether  they  were  printed; 
and  several  sermons;  one.  The  Baronet's 
Burial,  on  the  burial  of  Sir  Edmund  Sey- 
mour, Oxon.  1613,  4to;  and  another,  on 
faster  Tuesday,  one  of  the  Spital  sermons. 
POTTER,  (Christopher,)  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  within  the  barony 
of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  about  1591, 
and  became  derk  of  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  the  beginninfi;  of  1606.  In  1613 
he  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  college, 
and  afterwards  fellow  of  it.  He  was  then 
a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Henry  Airay,  pro- 
vost of  that  college,  some  of  whose  works 
he  published,  and  who  was  a  zealous 
Puntan,  and  a  lecturer  at  Abingdon,  in 
Berkshire.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1620, 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity, 
and  February  17,  1626-7,  that  of  doctor, 
having  succeeded  his  uncle.  Dr.  Barnabas 
Potter,  in  the  provostship  of  his  college 
on  the  17ih  of  June,  1626.  In  1633  he 
published  his  Answer  to  a  late  Popish 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  Charity  Mistaken. 
The  cause  was  this ;  a  Jesuit  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Edward  Knott,  but  whose 
true  name  was  Matthias  Wilson,  had 
published,  in  1630,  a  little  book  in  8vo, 
called  Charity  Mistaken,  with  the  want 
whereof  CalhoHcks  are  unjustly  charged, 
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for  affirming,  as  they  do  with  grief,  tha^ 
Protestancy  unrepented  destreies  Salva- 
tion. Dr.  Potter  published  an  answer  to 
this  at  Oxford,  1633,  in  8vo,  with  this 
title :  Want  of  Charitie  justly  charged  on 
all  such  Romanists  as  dare  (without  truth 
or  modesty)  affirme,  that  Protestancia 
destroyeth  Salvation;  or,  an  Answer  to 
a  late  Popish  pamphlet,  intituled,  Charity 
Mistaken,  &c  The  second  edition  revised 
and  enlarged,  was  printed  at  London, 
1634,  in  8vo.  Prynne  observes,  that 
bishop  Laud,  havine  perused  the  first 
edition,  caused  some  things  to  be  omitted 
in  the  second.  It  is  dedicated  to  Charles  I, 
and  in  the  dedication  Dr.  Potter  observes, 
that  it  was  **  undertaken  in  obedience  to 
bis  majesty's  particular  commandment." 
In  this  controversy,  as  is  well  known,  the 
celebrated  Chill ingworth  was  afterwards 
engaged.  In  1635  Dr.  Potter  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Worcester:  and 
in  1640  he  was  made  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  office  he  met  with  some 
trouble  from  the  members  of  the  long 
parliament.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars  he  sent  all  his  plate  to  the  king, 
and  declared  that  he  would  rather,  like 
Diogenes,  drink  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
than  that  his  majesty  should  want ;  and 
he  afterwards  suffered  much  for  the  royal 
cause.  In  January  1646,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  deanery  of  Durham,  but  was 
prevented  from  being  installed  by  hia 
death,  which  happened  at  his  college  on 
the  3d  of  Marcn  following.  He  trans- 
lated into  English,  Father  Faul's  History 
of  the  Quarrels  of  Pone  Paul  V.  with  the 
State  of  Venice,  London,  1626, 4to ;  and 
left  several  MSS.  prepared  for  the  press, 
one  of  which,  entitled,  A  Survey  of  the 
Platform  of  Predestination,  fallmg  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  William  Twisse,  of  New- 
bury, was  answered  by  him.  This  sub- 
ject perhaps  is  more  fully  discussed  in  his 
controversy  with  Mr.  Vicars,  which  was 
republished  at  Cambridge  in  1719,  in  a 
Collection  of  Tracts  concerning  Pradesti- 
nation  and  Providence.  The  reader  to 
whom  this  Collection  may  not  be  accea- 
sible,  will  find  an  interesting  extract,  from 
Dr.  Potter's  part,  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  vol.  ▼. 

POITER,  (Francis,)  a  learned  divine, 
was  born  in  1594  at  Meyre,  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  educated  at  the  king's  school 
at  Worcester,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford.  In  1637  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  rectory  of  Kilmington,  in 
SomerseUhire.  In  1642  he  published 
at  Oxford,   in  4 to,  a  treatise   entitled, 
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An  Interpretation  of  the  number  666; 
this  the  learned  Joseph  Mede  pro- 
nounced to  be  'Mhe  happiett  that  ever 
yet  came  into  the  world. '  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin. 
The  Latin  version  was  made  by  several 
hands.  One  edition  was  all  ur  most 
translated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  of  Ed- 
mund hall,  Oxford,  and  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1 677,  8vo ;  part  of  the  Latin 
translation  is  inserted  in  the  second 
part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Pool's  Sy- 
nopsis Criticorum.  Potter's  treatise  was 
attacked  by  Lambert  Morehouse,  minister 
of  Prestwood,  near  Rilmington,  who 
asserts,  that  25  is  not  tlie  true,  but  pro- 
pinque  root  of  666.  Potter  wrote  a 
Reply  to  him.  He  had  likewise  an  ex- 
cellent genius  for  mechanics,  and  made 
several  inventions  for  raising  of  water, 
and  water-engines;  which  being  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  about 
the  time  of  its  first  establishment,  were 
highly  approved  of,  and  he  was  admitted 
a  memlMer  of  that  society.  He  died  in 
1678. 

POTTER,  or  POTER,  (Paul,)  an  ad- 
mirable painter  of  animals,  was  bom  at 
Eukhuysen,  id  1625,  and  was  instructed 
by  his  father,  Peter  Potter,  an  artist  of 
slender  abilities.  Before  he  had  attained 
his  fifteenth  year  bis  Works  were  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  He  established 
himself  at  the  Hague,  where  his  pictures 
were  8o  much  sought  after,  that  with  more 
than  common  assiduity  he  could  with 
difficulty  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
them.  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  was 
one  of  his  most  zealous  patrons,  and 
for  him  he  painted  some  of  nis  finest  pic- 
tures. The  landscapes  of  Potter  are 
usually  subordinate  to  his  cattle,  and  sel- 
dom extend  beyond  a  pasture,  with  a 
stump  of  a  tree,  a  farm-house,  or  a  hovel ; 
but  these  are  represented  with  a  truth  of 
delineation,  dehcacy  of  finishing,  and 
beauty  of  colouring,  that  have  scarcely 
been  equalled.  He  chiefly  excelled  in 
painting  cows,  sheep,  goats,  &c.  which  he 
grouped  in  a  most  picturesque  manner. 
His  pictures  usuidly  exhibit  a  brilliant 
effect  of  sunshine ;  and  there  is  a  lustrous 
glitter  in  his  colouring,  which  is  peculiar 
to  himself.  His  touch  is  firm  and  free, 
and  his  pencil  unusually  full  and  flowing, 
although  his  pictures  are  highly  finished. 
There  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  a  picture  of  a 
herdsman  and  cattle,  as  large  as  life,  de- 
signed and  painted  with  wonderful  truth 
and  character :  it  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  One  of  the  finestof  his  cabinet  sized 
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pictures  Is  in  the  collection  of  the  marquis 
of  Westminster,  at  Grosvenor  House.  It 
is  a  landscape  with  cattle  and  figures.  The 
scene  is  a  view  near  the  Hague,  and  the 
picture  was  painted  for  Van  Slinglandt, 
in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  1750, 
when  it  was  bought  by  a  collector  and 
taken  to  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  sold  to 
Mr.  Crawford,  of  Rotterdam,  for  1350/. 
at  a  public  auction  in  tliat  city.  The 
marquis  is  said  to  hare  given  900  guineas 
for  it.  Potter  designed  erery  object  from 
nature ;  and  it  was  his  constant  practice, 
in  his  walks  in  the  fields,  the  only  recre- 
ation he  allowed  himself  (rom  constant 
application,  to  sketch  in  a  book  every 
ooject  that  attracted  his  notice.  An  un- 
remitting and  laborious  attention  to  hit 
art  had  a  fatal  influence  upon  a  con- 
stitution naturally  delicate,  and  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  assiduity  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  in  1654,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
his  affe.  There  are  some  charming  etch- 
ings by  this  artist,  drawn  with  great  spirit 
and  correctness,  and  executed  in  a  veir 
masterly  style.  A  great  number  of  his 
designs  have  been  spiritedly  etched  by 
Mark  de  Bye. 

POTTER,  (John,)  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  son  of  Thomas  rotter,  a 
linendraper  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  was  born  about  1674,  and 
was  educated  at  a  school  in  his  native 
place,  and  at  University  college,  Oxford, 
where,  after  taking  his  bachelor's  degree, 
he  was  employed  by  the  master  of  his 
college.  Dr.  Charlett,  to  compile  a  work 
for  the  use  of  his  fellow-students,  entitled, 
Variantes  Lectiones  et  Notss  ad  Plutarchi 
Librum  de  audiendis  Poetis,  item  Vari- 
antes Lectiones,  &c.  ad  Basilii  Magni 
orationem  ad  juvenes,  quomodo  cum 
fructu  legere  possint  Grsecorum  Libros, 
8vo.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Lincoln  college,  and  proceeding  M.A.  in 
October  in  the  same  year,  he  took  pupils, 
and  went  into  orders.  In  1697  he  pub- 
lished his  beautiful  edition  of  Lycophron's 
Alexandra,  fol. ;  and  the  first  volume  of 
his  Archflsologia  Graeca,  or  Antiauities  of 
Greece;  in  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished the  second  volume.  This  valuable 
work  was  incorporated  in  Gronovius's 
Thesaurus.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
such  works  as  these  could  have  been  pro- 
duced bv  a  young  man  scarcely  past  his 
twenty- third  year.  In  1704  he  com- 
menced B.D. ;  and  being  about  the  same 
time  appointed  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Tenison,  he  removed  to  Lambeth.  The 
archbishop  also  gave  him  the  living  of 
Great  Mongeham,  in  Kent,  and  subse- 
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qnently  other  preferment  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Oxfordshire.  He  proceeded 
D,D,  in  April  1706,  and  soon  after  became 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  queen  Anne.  In 
1 707  he  published  his  Discourse  of  Church 
Government,  8vo.  In  the  following  year 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Jane  as  reeius  professor 
of  divinity,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church ; 
whereupon  he  returned  to  Oxford*  This 
promotion  he  owed  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, through  whose  influence  he  was 
in  1715  advanced  to  the  see  of  Oxford, 
still  retaining  the  divinity  chain  Just 
before  he  was  made  bishop  he  published 
Ills  splendid  and  elaborate  edition  of  the 
works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  2  vols, 
fol.  Or.  and  Lat  In  this  he  has  given  a 
new  version  of  the  Cohortations.  When 
Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor,  made 
public  those  opinions  which  brought  upon 
nim  such  a  storm  of  controversy  from  his 
clerical  brethren,  Dr.  Potter  was  one  of 
the  combatants,  having  in  a  charge  to 
his  clergy  thought  proper  to  warn  them 
against  some  of  that  prelate's  opinions 
respecting  religious  sincerity.  Hoadly 
answered;  and  Potter  rejoined,  in  a  strain 
of  warmth  beyond  the  usual  moderation 
of  his  character*  On  the  accession  of 
George  11.^  Dr.  Potter  was  appointed  to 
preacn  tlie  coronation  sermon,  and  was 
regarded  as  much  in  favour  with  the 
king  and  queen.  Upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Wake  in  1737,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  arclibishopric  of  Canterbury.  He 
died  in  1747,  at  the  age  of  seventy-foiur. 
His  Theological  Works  were  published 
collectively  in  3  vols,  8vo,  Oxford,  1753. 
POTTER,  (Robert,)  a  classical  scholar 
and  translator,  was  bom  in  1721,  and 
educated  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  took  orders,  and  was  succes- 
sively appointed  vicar  of  Seaming,  in 
Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Norwich,  and  vicar 
of  Lowestoff  and  Kessingland,  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich.  In  1774  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  8vo;  and  in 
the  foUowihg  vear  a  tract,  entided.  Ob- 
servations on  the  Poor  Laws,  on  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Poor,  and  on  Houses  of 
Industry.  In  1777  he  published  his 
translation  of  .£schylus,  4to ;  and  in  the 
same  year  appeared  his  Notes  on  the 
Tragedies  of  JEschylus,  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Montagu,  at  whose  request  they 
were  written.  A  second  edition  appeared 
in  1 779,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  corrected  m  many 
places,  and  with  the  notes  inserted  in  Uieir 
respective  places.  In  1781  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of  Euri- 
pides, in  4(0 ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  second;  and  in  1788  that  of  Sopho* 
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cles.  In  1 783  he  published,  An  Enquiry 
into  some  Passages  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  4to;  and  in  1785,  A  Trans- 
lation of  the  Oracle  conceming  Babylon, 
and  the  Song  of  Exultation,  from  Isaiah, 
chap.  xiii.  and  xiv.  4to ;  and,  A  Sermon 
on  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  Peace,  1802. 
He  died  suddenly,  August  9,  1804,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  bis  age. 

POUCHARD,  (JulUn,)  a  man  of 
letters,  was  bora  of  poor  parents,  in  1650, 
at  Domfront,  in  Normandy,  and  educated 
at  Mans,  and  at  the  college  de  Lisieiix, 
at  Paris.  His  skill  in  Hebrew  and  other 
languages  quaUfied  him  to  assist  Thevenot 
in  coluiting  the  MSS.  of  the  Ancient 
Mathematicians,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  Journal  des  Savants. 
In  1704  he  was  made  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  College  Royal,  at  Paris.  He  died 
in  the  following  year.     He  wrote,  Aiiti- 

?uite  des  Egyptiens;  and,  Lib^ralit^s  du 
'euple  Romain. 

POUGET,  (Francis  Aim^,)  a  learned 
divine  and  theological  writer,  was  bom 
at  Montpellier  in  1666,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  b^  the 
faculty  of  the  SorlK>nne,  and  appointed 
▼icar  of  the  parish  of  St.  Roch.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  was  the  instmment  of 
bringing  about  the  conversion  of  the 
celebrated  La  Fontaine;  of  which  he 
drew  up  a  detailed  and  curious  account, 
which  was  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  Father  Desmolet's  M^moires  de  Litt6- 
rature.  He  was  placed  by  Colbert,  bishop 
of  Montpellier,  at  the  head  of  his  seminary 
for  the  education  of  young  ecclesiastics ; 
and  in  1696  he  entered  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  priests  of  the  Oratory.  He 
died  in  1 723.  Among  the  works  of  which 
he  was  the  author,  or  editor,  that  in 
highest  estimation  is  entitled.  Instructions, 
in  the  Form  of  a  Catechism,  drawn  up  by 
Order  of  M.  Joachim  Colbert,  bishop  of 
Montpellier,  1702,  4to,  and  in  the  same 
year  in  5  vols,  12mo.  On  this  work, 
which  is  a  kind  of  system  of  doctrinal 
and  practical  divinity,  according  to  the 
tenets  and  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  writers  of  that  communion 
bestow  very  high  commendation.  It  has 
undergone  a  great  number  of  impressions, 
and  has  been  translated  into  Italian  and 
Spanish.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  father  Pouget  translated  it  into  Latin, 
with  considerable  additions;  but  it  did 
not  make  its  appearance  in  tliis  form  till 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  when  Des- 
moIcU  published  it  in  1725.  Pouget  took 
a  share  in  preparing  for  publication.  The 
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Works  of  St  Jerome,  coDJoiiitly  with 
father  Martianay;  and  the  Aiialecta 
Gneea,  with  father  Montfaucon. 

POULLAIN.  (Francit,)     See  Barrb. 

POULLE,  (Louis,)  a  celebrated  French 
preacher,  born  at  ATignon  in  1702. 
Poetry  and  eloquence  were  the  favourite 
subjects  of  his  studies ;  and,  as  he  pos< 
sessed  a  happy  imagination,  he  cultivated 
both  with  success,  but  particularly  the 
latter.  He  gained  the  prizes  awarded  in 
this  line  by  Uie  Academy  of  Toulouse,  in 
1732  and  1733.  Havuig  embraced  the 
clerical  profession,  he  acquired  great  cele- 
brity as  a  nreacher;  and  his  fame  having 
reached  tne  court,  he  was  appointed 
preacher  to  the  king,  and  made  abbot- 
commendatory  of  Notre  Dame  de  Nogent 
The  characteristics  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished were,  a  lively,  noble,  and  rapid 
eloquence,  grand  and  brilliant  imagery, 
ind  sometimes  striking  sentiments;  but 
his  metaphon  were  too  often  forced,  and 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  he  was 
neglectnil  of  simplicity  and  pathos*  He 
died  in  1781.  The  only  remaining  speci- 
mens of  his  eloquence  are  two  volumes  of 
Sermons,  publisned  in  1778, 12mo,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  printed.  The  baron 
de  Sainte  Croix,  in  his  Eloge  de  I'Abbd 
Pautle,  states,  that  before  the  author  wrote 
these  sermons  for  the  press,  he  never 
committed  any  of  his  discourses  to  paper, 
but  that  his  memory  was,  for  forty  years^ 
the  sole  repository  of  his  numerous  com- 
positions. 

POUPART,  (Francis,)  a  physician 
and  anatomist,  was  bom  in  1061  at 
Mans ;  and  after  a  preliminary  education 
under  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  that 
city,  be  studied  at  Paris.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Rheims,  and  in  1699 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Several  of  his  papers  are  printed  in  the 
Journal  des  SavanU,  from  1693  to  1698, 
in  the  Mftmoiresde  I'Acad.  des  Sciences, 
and  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
They  chiefly  relate  to  comparative  ana- 
tomr,  as  that  of  the  snail,  the  leech,  the 
ant-uon,  the  muscle,  &c  His  name  is 
also  attached  to  a  ligament  at  the  base  of 
the  human  abdomen  which  he  described, 
but  which  had  before  been  noticed  by 
Fallopiua.  He  was  likewise  the  author 
of  a  Chirurgie  Complette,  1695,  12mo. 
He  died  in  1709. 

POURCHOT,  (Edme,)  an  eminent 
professor  of  philosophy,  was  bom  in  1651 
at  Poilli,  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  and  edu- 
cated at  Auxerre,  and  at  the  College  des 
Grassins,  at  Paris,  where  in  1677  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy.  At 
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the  opening  of  the  College  des  Quatre 
Nations,  he  accepted  the  iiivitetion  of  the 
superiors  to  fill  the  philosophical  chair  in 
that  seminary.     He  early  renounced  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  and  embraced  the 
method  of  Descartes,  applying  mathema- 
tical principles  and  reasonmes  to  the  dis« 
covery  of  physical  and  mors!  tmths.  His 
nrstem  excited  a  violent  opposition  among 
the  professors  of  that  university ;  its  ad- 
mirers,  however,    rapidly  increased  in 
number ;  and  to  this  circumstance  a  sa- 
tirical piece  on  the  subject,  published  by 
Boileau,   mainly  contributed.     In   that 
piece,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  bur- 
lesque Arrdt,  he  denounced  "  certein  Qui- 
dams,  who  without  permission  assumed 
the  titles  of  Gassenduts,  Cartesians,  Ma- 
lebranchists,  and  Pourchotists,"  as  sedi- 
tious persons,  &c.      The  ridiciUe  with 
which  this  Arret  treated  the  ancient  pre- 
judices soon  broke  up  the  parties  which 
were  formed  in  the  university  against  the 
new  philosophy.  In  the  mean  time  Potur- 
chot  had  published  his  ivstem,  under  the 
title  of  Institutiones  Philosophicss,  &c 
which  was  universally  applauded.    Into 
this  he  introduced  a  kina  of  collection, 
distinct  from  the  body  of  his  work,  under 
the  title  of  Series  Disputationum  Scho- 
ksticanim,  which  he  used  jocularly  to 
call  **  the  method  of  playing  the  fool." 
Hit  reputetion  as  a  philosopher  now  stood 
so  high,  that  the  most  celebrated  literary 
characters  of  his  time  were   eager   to 
court    his  acquaintance;    among  these 
were  Racine,  Boileau,  Mabillon,  Dupin, 
Baillet,  Montfaucon,  and  SanteuL    He 
was  also  honoured  with  the  esteem  of 
Bossuet  and  Fenelon.     He  was  seven 
times  chosen  to  fill  the  post  of  rector  of 
the  university,  and  he  held  that  of  syndic 
for  forty  years.    At  an  advanced  age  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
with  a  degree  of  ardour  which  enabled 
him  soon  to  become  master  of  it.    The 
method  which  he  followed  was  that  of 
Masclef,  with  whom  helived  in  habits  of  in- 
timate friendship;  and  he  delivered  courses 
of  lectures  on  that  language  at  the  College 
of  St.  fiarbe.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1734. 
Besides  his   Institutiones  PhOosophicse, 
which  were  publislied  in  4to,  and  also  in 
5  vols,  12mo,  he  was  the  author  of  nume- 
rous Discourses,  which  were  given  to  the 
public  in  the  Acte  of  the  University ;  and 
various  Memoirs,  the  subjects  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Dictionary  of  Moreri, 
1759.     He  likewise  assisted  Masclef  in 
greatly  improving  the  second  edition  of  his 
Grammatica  Hebraica,  not  only  by  his 
corrections  of  that  author's  style,  but  by 
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fumisbiDg  him  with  a  considerable  part  of 
the  materials  for  the  long  proleeomena 

Erefixed  to  the  second  volume,  and  aiding 
im  in  drawing  up  the  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Samaritan  grammars,  which  that 
edition  contains.  The  best  edition  of  his 
Institutiones  Philosophicse  is  that  of  Paris, 
1734,  4  to,  and  5  vols,  12mo. 

POUSSIN.  (Nicholas,)  a  celebrated 
painter,  was  born  in  1594  at  Andelvs,  in 
Normandy,  of  an  ancient  but  reduced 
family,  and  received  his  earliest  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  from  Quintin  Varin,  a 
painter  of  Amiens.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  received 
a  few  lessons  from  Ferdinand  EUe,  a 
Flemish  portrait  painter.  He  next  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  composi- 
tion, in  which  he  made  great  progress  by 
an  attentive  consideration  of  some  prints 
after  Raffaelle  and  Giulio  Romano,  and 
careful  copies  from  casts  from  the  antique. 
Some  of  his  earliest  efforts  in  painting 
were  the  pictures  in  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins  at  Blois,  and  some  Bacchana- 
lian subjects  for  the  chAteau  of  Chivemy. 
At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with 
Marini,  the  Italian  poet,  who  invited  him 
to  Rome,  whither  he  went  in  1624,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  cardinal 
Barberini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII. ;  but 
that  dignitary  being  sent  on  a  legation  to 
France  and  Spain,  and  Marini  soon  after 
dying,  Pousain  found  himself  deprived  of 
the  support  that  he  expected  in  a  foreign 
city,  and  he  was  reduced  to  model  an- 
tiques for  a  maintenance,  with  his  fellow- 
loagers  Algard6  and  Francis  du  Quesnoy, 
the  Flemish  sculptor,  called  11  Fiam- 
mingo.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  dis* 
couraged ;  and  he  applied  with  ardour  to 
all  the  branches  of  his  art,  and  studied 
the  works  of  Titian,  Raffaelle,  and  Do^ 
menichinoi  the  last  of  whom  was  his 
favourite  master.  For  a  time  he  at- 
tempted to  imitate  the  colouring  of  Titian ; 
but  a  taste  for  the  antique  at  length  pre- 
dominated, and  he  gave  himself  up  to 
that  learned  style  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished. History,  as  the  noblest  branch 
of  painting,  was  that  in  which  he  aimed 
to  excel,  and  he  chose  his  subjects  in 
part  from  the  poets  and  historians  of 
antiquity.  In  all  these  he  was  a  most 
accurate  observer  of  costume,  and  he  ge- 
nerally decorated  his  back-grounds  with 
pieces  of  architecture  copied  from  the 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Rome  and  its 
vicinity.  On  the  return  of  cardinal  Bar- 
berini he  painted  for  him  one  of  his 
finest  pieces,  the  death  of  Germanicus, 
and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
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His  patron  also  procured  for  him  the 
commission  to  paint  a  large  picture  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St  Erasmus,  for  St.  Peter's, 
which  u  now  in  the  pontifical  palace  of 
Monte  Cavello.  These  productions  re- 
commended him  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Cavaliere  del  Pozzo,  for  whom  he  painted 
his  first  series  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  at 
Bel  voir  Castle,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1816.  He  painted  another  set  of 
the  Sacraments  in  1644  and  1647,  with 
variations,  for  M.  de  Chanteloup,  which 
were  among  the  principal  attractions  of 
the  Orleans  collection,  and  were  purchased 
by  the  late  duke  of  Bridgewater  for  4900 
guineas,  and  now  are  in  the  collection  of 
lord  Francis  Egerton.  In  1640  his  works 
had  so  well  established  his  reputation,  that 
Richelieu  engaged  Louis  XIII.  to  recall 
him  to  France,  in  order  to  paint  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre.  He  was  received 
with  distinction,  and  honoured  with  the 
title  of  first  painter  to  the  king,  with  a 
suitable  pension  and  apartments  in  the 
Tuileries.  He  was  also  commissioned  to 
paint  an  altar-piece  for  the  chapel  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laie,  where  he  produced  his 
admirable  work  of  the  Last  Supper.  The 
envy  of  Vouet's  school,  however,  gave  him 
so  much  disquiet,  that  in  1642  he  returned 
to  Rome,  under  the  pretext  of  hriDginf 
away  hb  wife ;  and  both  the  king  and 
the  cardinal  dying  in  the  following  year, 
he  determined  to  continue  at  Rome,  and 
there  he  resided  till  his  death,  in  1665. 
He  prized  his  art  for  its  own  sake,  rather 
than  for  its  emoluments.  His  conversa- 
tion was  of  a  learned  and  elevated  cast^ 
and  was  much  valued  by  the  acquaint- 
ance who  used  to  meet  him  in  his  mom* 
ing  and  evening  walks  on  the  esplanade 
of  Santa  Trinit4  in.Monte,  near  his  bouse. 
As  an  artist,  Poussin  imitated  no  partico- 
lar  master,  but  adopted  a  style  of  his  own, 
founded,  indeed,  upon  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  antique,  which  to  him  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  observation  of  nature.  It 
was  only  in  the  landscapes  which  formed 
the  back-grounds  of  his  pictures  that  he 
copied  nature,  which  he  did  with  great 
truth  and  delicacr.  His  human  figures 
are  generally  in  their  forms  to  be  traced 
to  antique  sculptures,  whence  they  have 
a  kind  of  marble  hardness  and  stiffness ; 
yet  they  are  frequently  sublime  and  pa- 
thetic in  their  expression,  and  few  history 
painters  have  told  their  stories  with  more 
force  and  perspicuity  than  he.  His  works 
are  full  of  thought,  and  have  obtained  fofi 
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him  the  appellation  of  Le  peintre  des  gent 
d'esprit.  His  attention  wai  so  much  fixed 
upon  design,  that  he  neglected  colouring, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  art  he  is  more 
defective  than  almost  any  master  of  equal 
celebrity :  his  colouring  is  cold,  hard, 
and  unnatural,  except  in  the  objects 
vhieh  he  reallpr  copied  from  nature.  He 
worked  in  sohtude,  without  pupils,  and 
finished  all  with  his  own  hand. 

POUSSIN,  (Caspar,)  an  eminent  land- 
scape painter,  was  born  in  1613  at  Rome, 
where  his  &ther,  Janies  Dughet,  a  Pari- 
sian, waa  settled.  An  early  passion  for 
painting  led  to  his  being  placed  with  Nicho- 
las Poussin,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  alliance,  he 
dropped  his  family  name  of  Dughet,  and 
assumed  that  of  Poussin.  A  genius  for 
exact  observation  rendered  him  a  faithful 
copyist  of  all  the  circumstances  of  rural 
nature,  so  that  he  became  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  landscape  upon  re- 
cord. He  practised  his  art  with  high 
distinction  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  but 
bis  chief  residence  was  at  Rome.  He 
worked  with  great  freedom  and  rapidity, 
and  is  said  to  have  finished  a  large  piece 
in  a  single  day.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  representing  the  effects  of  land- 
Btonns.  His  scenery  is  always  beautiful, 
decorated  with  simple  and  elegant  build- 
ings ;  and  his  management  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro is  very  fine.  In  his  figures  he 
was  less  happy,  and  they  were  occasion- 
ally supplied  by  his  brother-in-law.  The 
freshness  and  truth  of  colouring,  and 
skilful  choice  and  disposition  of  objects, 
in  his  best  pieces,  excite  the  warmest 
admiration.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1675. 
He  engraved  eight  of  his  own  landscapes ; 
and  a  series  of  his  designs  by  other  en- 
gravers was  published  in  London. 

POUSSINES,  (Peter,)  Lat  Pouinus, 
a  learned  and  indefatigable  Jesuit,  was 
bom  in  1609  at  Lauran,  in  tlie  diocese 
of  Narbonne,  and  educated  at  Beziers. 
He  entered  upon  his  noviciate  in  the 
society  in  1624,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  application  to  study. 
His  translations  from  the  Greek  eave 
him  a  reputation  which  preceded  liim 
in  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1638,  and  caused 
the  celebrated  father  PeUu  to  admit 
him  among  his  disciples.  He  took  the 
vows  of  his  order  in  1642  at  Toulouse, 
and  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  that  city.  Five  years  afler- 
wanU^he  had  the  chair  of  Scriptural  Ex- 
position in  the  same  college ;  and  in  1654 
be  was  summoned  by  the  general  of  the 
society  to  Rome,  where  he  occupied  the 
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same  chair,  and  published  a  Catena  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  on  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  In  that  capital 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  queen  Christina* 
(then  the  great  patroness  of  learned  men,) 
and  or  cardinal  BarberinL  His  reputa- 
tion caused  him  to  be  appointed  tutor  in 
the  Greek  language  to  tne  young  prince 
des  Ursins,  and  to  the  abb^  Albani,  after- 
wards Clement  XL  He  pnblished  in 
1651  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena,  with 
a  version  of  his  own;  in  1666  the  His- 
tory of  Michael  Paleologus,  and  in  1669-71 
thatof  Andronicus  Paleologus,  by  Pachy- 
mer.  He  had  before  translated  Nicetas, 
and  the  sophist  Polemon,   and  he  also 

fave  in  1657  a  version  of  St.  Methodius* 
[e  died  in  1686. 

POUTEAU,  (Claude,)  a  celebrated 
surfi^eon,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1725,  and 
studied  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  in  his 
native  city,  and  at  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Morand,  Ledran,  and 
John  Louis  retit  Returning  to  Lyons, 
he  was  employed  at  the  H6tel  Dieu, 
where  he  became  surgeon-major  in  1747. 
In  this  situation  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  lithotomy.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician. He  died  in  1775.  Besides  his 
Dissertation  sur  I'Op^ration  de  la  Pierre, 
and  Melanges  de  Chirur^ie,  and  other 
works  which  appeared  durmg  his  life,  he 
left  some  valuable  pieces,  published  in 
1783  by  Colombier,  under  the  title  of 
(Euvres  Posthumes  de  M.  Ponteau,  3  vols, 
8vo. 

POWELL  (Edward),  a  learned  popish 
divine,  was  born  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  appears  to  have  beeu' fellow 
of  Oriel  college  in  1495,  and  afterwards 
became  D.D.  and  was  accounted  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  university.  In 
November  1501  he  was  made  rector  of 
Bledon,  in  the  diocese  of  Wells,  and  in 
July  1503  was  collated  to  the  prebend 
Centum  solidorum,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Lincoln,  as  well  as  to  the  prebend  of 
Carleton.  In  1508,  by  the  mterest  of 
Edmund  Audley,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  he 
was  made  prebendary  of  that  church,  and 
in  1525  became  prebendary  of  Sutton,  in 
Marisco,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  In 
November  1514,  Leo  X.  gave  him  a 
license  to  hold  three  benefices,  otherwise 
incompatible.  His  reputation  for  learn- 
ing induced  Henry  VIII.  to  employ  him 
to  write  against  Luther,  which  he  did  in 
a  work  entitled,  Propugnaculum  summi 
Sacerdotii  evangelici,  ac  septenarii  Sacra- 
men  torumnumeri,  ad  versus  M.  Lutherum, 
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Fratrem  famosuni,  et  Wickliffistam  iii- 
signem,  London,  1523,  4to.  His  learn- 
ing and  seal,  however,  could  not  protect 
him  from  the  vengeance  of  Henry  VI 11. 
when  he  came  to  employ  both  in  defence 
of  queen  Catharine,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  see  of  Rome ;  on  which  articles  he 
was  prosecuted,  haneed,  drawn,  and 
quartered  in  Smithfield,  July  SO,  1540, 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Ahel  and  Or.  Richard 
Fetherstone,  who  suffered  on  the  same 
account  He  wrote  in  defence  of  queen 
Catharine,  Tractatus  de  non  dissolvendo 
Henrici  Regis  cum  Catharina  Matrimonio; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  was  printed. 

POWELL,  (David,)  a  learned  Welsh 
divine,  was  bom  in  Denbighshire  about 
1552,  and  in  1568  was  sent  to  Oxford; 
but  to  what  college  is  uncertain.  When 
Jesus  college  was  founded,  in  1571,  he 
removed  thither.  In  1576  he  took  or- 
ders, and  became  vicar  of  Ruabon,  or 
Rhiw-Abon,  in  Denbighshire,  and  rector 
of  Llanfyllin.  In  1579  he  was  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Mivod,  in  Montgomery- 
shire ;  and  in  1588  he  had  the  sinecure 
rectory  of  Llansanfraid,  in  Mechain.  He 
held  also  some  dignity  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Asaph.  He  proceeded  to  his  degrees 
in  divinity  in  1582,  and  the  subsequent 
year,  and  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  then  president  of  Wales. 
He  died  in  1598.  He  published,  Cara- 
doc's  History  of  Cambria,  with  annota- 
tions, 1584,  4to;  this  history  had  been 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  Humphrey 
Lloyd,  but  was  left  by  him  unfinished  at 
his  death ;  Powell  corrected  and  aug- 
mented the  manuscript,  and  published  it 
with  notes ;  Annotationes  in  itinerarium 
Cambriae,  scriptum  per  Silvium  Geraldum 
Cambrensem ;  Annotationes  in  Cambriae 
Descriptionem,  per  Ger.  Cambr. ;  De 
Britannic^  histori&  recte  intelligendft, 
epistola  ad  Gul.  Fleetwoodum  civ.  Lond. 
recordatorem ;  Pontici  Virunnii  Historia 
Britannica.  Wood  says  that  he  took 
great  pains  in  compiling  a  Welsh  Diction- 
ary, but  died  before  it  was  completed. 

POWELL,  (Gabriel,)  a  learned  contro- 
versial divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Ruabon  in  1575,  and  eaucated  at  Jesus 
college,  Oxford,  ajfter  which  he  became 
master  of  the  free-school  at  Ruthen,inhis 
native  county.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  St.  Mary 
hall.  Dr.  Vaughan,  bishop  of  London, 
invited  him  to  ue  metropolis,  and  made 
him  his  domestic  chaplain.  He  obtained 
the  prebend  of  Portpoole  in  1609,  and 
the  vicarage  of  Northall,  in  Middlesex, 
in  1610.  He  died  in  1611.  Wood  says 
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that  he  "  was  esteemed  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  though  he  died  when  a  little 
more  than  thirty  years  old  (thirty-six) ; 
and  had  he  lived  to  a  greater  maturity  of 
years,  it  is  thought  he  would  have  ex- 
ceeded the  famous  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  or 
any  of  the  learned  heroes  of  the  age." 

POWELL,  (Griffith,)  was  bom  at 
Lansawell,  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  1561, 
and  entered  a  commoner  of  Jesus  college 
in  1581,  and  after  taking  his  degrees,  and 
obtaining  a  fellowship,  was  chosen  princi- 
pal of  his  college  in  1613..  He  died  in 
1620.  By  will  he  left  all  his  estate, 
amounting  to  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  the  college,  with  which  a 
fellowship  was  founded.  lie  wrote,  Ana- 
hrsis  Analyticorum  posterioram,  seu 
Li'  romm  Aristotelia  de  Demonstratione 
cum  Scholiis ;  and.  Analysis  labri  Aristote- 
lis  de  Sophisticis  Elenchis. 

POWELL,  (Sir  John,)  was  born  of  a 
very  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  at 
Pentrymeyrick,  in  the  parish  of  Llanwrda, 
and  county  of  Carmarthen.  He  was  a 
judge  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  in 
1688,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  his  inteerity  and  ability  on  the  trial  of 
the  seven  bishops,  that  James  II.  deprived 
him  of  his  office ;  but  he  was  restored  to 
it  at  the  Revolution,  and  held  it  until 
his  death,  in  1696. 

POWELL,  (George,)  an  actor  of  con- 
siderable talent,  who  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Betterton  end  Colley  Cibber,  is 
mentioned  with  commendation  by  Steele, 
in  the  Spectator.  He  died  in  1714.  He 
wrote  Alphonso,  a  tragedy,  and  other 
dramatic  pieces. 

POWELL,  (William  Samuel),  an  able 
divine,  was  born  at  Colchester  in  1717, 
and  educated  at  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  elected  fellow  in 
1740.  In  1741  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  lord  Townshend,  as  private 
tutor  to  his  second  son,  Charles  Towns- 
hend, afterwards  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; and  he  was  ordained  deacon 
and  priest  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Colkirk, 
in  Norfolk,  on  lord  Townshend's  pre- 
sentation. He  returned  to  college  the 
year  after,  and  began  to  read  lectures  as 
an  assistant  tutor;  but  he  became  him- 
self principal  tutor  in  1 744.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.D.  in  1749,  and  in  1753  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Stibbard,  in 
the  gift  of  lord  Tbwnshend.  In  1757 
he  was  created  D.D.  In  1765  he  was 
elected  master  of  his  college,  and  was 
chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university 
in  November  following.      In   1766  ho 
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obtained  the  arcbdeflconry  of  Colchester ; 
and  in  1768  he  was  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  died  in  1775.  His  pub- 
lished works,  edited  by  Dr.  Balguy,  con- 
tain three  discourses  preached  before  the 
university ;  thirteen  preached  in  the  col- 
lege chapel ;  one  on  public  virtue ;  three 
charges  to  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  Colchester;-  and  his  Disputatio  on 
taking  his  doctor's  degree.  One  of  his 
didcoursea,  relative  to  subscription,  was 
first  preached  on  Commencement  Sunday 
in  1757;  and  being  reprinted  in  1772, 
when  an  application  to  parliament  on  the 
matter  of  subscription  was  in  agitation, 
was  attempted  to  be  answered,  probably 
by  the  author  of  the  Confessional,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  Remarks  on  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Powell's  Sermon,  &c.  In  1760  he  pub- 
lished Observations  on  Miscellanea  Ana- 
lytica,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
troversy that  produced  many  pamphlets 
relative  to  the  Lucasian  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  when  Mr. 
Waring  was  elected. 

POW£LL,  (William,)  an  eminent 
English  actor,  a  pupil  of  Garrick,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Drury- 
lane,  October  1763,  in  the  character  of 
Pbilaster.  He  continued  to  be  the  chief 
support  of  the  theatre  during  the  period 
of  Garrick's  temporarv  retreat,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  on  the  continent  In 
1767  he  became  one  of  the  managers  of 
Covent-garden  Theatre;  and  he  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
new  theatre  at  Bristol,  where  he  died  in 
1769,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral, 
where  his  widow  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memoiy,  with  a  poetical  inscription^ 
from  the  pen  of  the  elder  Colman. 

POWN ALL,  (Thomas,)  a  learned  anti- 

?uary  and  politician,  born  at  Lincoln  in 
722.  He  obtained  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations  in  1745 ;  and  he  had  a  8itu»- 
tion  in  the  commissariat  of  the  army  in 
Germany.  In  1753  he  went  to  America, 
and  in  1757  was  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1759  be  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  New  Jersey ;  and 
soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  South  Caro- 
lina as  governor  and  captain-general. 
Having  solicited  hu  recall,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1761.  In  1768  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
spoke  frequently  against  the  war  with 
America.  He  retired  in  1780  to  Bath, 
where  he  died  in  1805.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  was  a  considerable 
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contributor  to  the  Archaeologia.  He  was 
also  the  author  of,  Notices  and  Descrip- 
tions of  Antiquities  of  the  Provincia 
Romana  of  Gam ;  Descriptions  of  Roman 
Antiouities  dug  up  at  nath ;  Hydraulic 
and  Nautical  Observations  on  the  Currents 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  Intellectual 
Pliysics;  and,  an  Essay  concerning  the 
Nature  of  Being. 

POYET,  (William,)  bom  at  Angers, 
in  1474,  was  patronised  by  Louisa,  the 
mother  of  Francis  I.  and  became  chan- 
cellor of  France  in  1538.  He  for  a  while 
maintained  his  power  by  flattery ;  but  the 
displeasure  of  tne  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
of  the  duchess  d'Etampes,  the  king'a 
mistress,  hastened  his  disgrace,  and  be 
was  in  1545  deprived  of  all  his  honours 
by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  Bourges. 
He  died  in  1548. 

POYNET,  or  PONET,  (John,)  suc- 
cessively bishop  of  Rochester  and  Win- 
chester, in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  waa 
born  in  the  county  of  Kent,  about  15 16^ 
and  educated  in  Kine's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  early  life  ne  proved  himself 
an  able  mathematician  and  mechanist. 
Heylin,  who  is  seldom  partial  to  the  early 
English  reformers,  tells  us,  that  he  waa 
'<  well  studied  with  the  ancient  fathers." 
At  what  time  he  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  is  uncertain  ;  but  it 
appears  that  he  was  accounted  a  champion 
for  that  great  change  in  the  beginning  of 
the  rei^  of  Edward  VI.  when  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Rochester,  although  only 
in  his  thirty-third  year.  He  was  then 
D.D.,  and  chaplain  to  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  St. 
Michael  Queenhithe,  London,  in  1543, 
which  he  held  until  1551,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  after  the 
deprivation  of  Gardiner.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent preacher,  and  wrote  several  treai- 
tises  in  defence  of  the  Reformation ;  but 
his  most  remarkable  performance  was 
what  is  commonly  called  King  Edward's 
Catechism,  which  appeared  in  1553,  in 
two  editions,  the  one  Latin,  the  other 
English,  with  the  royal  privilege.  From 
tliis  Catechism  Nowell  took  much  in 
forming  his  own.  When  queen  Mary 
came  to  the  crown,  Povnet,  with  many 
others,  retired  to  Strasburgh,  where  he 
died  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  1556,  before  he 
had  completed  his  fortieth  year.  He  also 
wrote,  A  Tragedie,  or  Dialoge  of  the  un- 
just usurped  Primacie  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  translated  from  Bernard  Ochinus ; 
A  notable  Sermon  concerning  the  ryght 
Use  of  the  Lordes  Supper,  &c.  preached 
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before  the  Kine  at  Westminster,  1550  ; 
Dialecticon  Viri  boni  et  literati  de  Veritatei 
Naturft,  atque  Substantia  Corporis  et  San- 
guinis Christi  in  Eucharisti&;  in  this, 
Bayle  says,  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians ;  A  short 
Treatise  of  Politiaue  Power,  and  of  the 
true  Obedience  wnich  Subjectes  owe  to 
Kynges  and  other  civile  Govemours,  with 
an  Exhortacion  to  all  true  naturall  Rng- 
lishe  men,  compyled  by  D.  I.  P.  B.  R.  V.  V. 
i,e.  Dr.  John  Poynet,  bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Winchester;  and,  A  Defence  for 
Marriage  of  Priests. 

POYNINGS,  (Sir  Edward,)  a  gentle- 
man of  Kent,  who  recommended  himself 
to  the  favour  of  Henry  VII.,  by  whom 
be  was  sent  to  Ireland,  where  he  displayed 
great  courage,  firmness,  and  wisdom ;  the 
rebellions  of  lord  Desmond  and  Kildare 
were  overpowered;  a  parliament  was 
called ;  and  salutary  laws  were  enacted. 
In  the  next  reign  roynings  was  made  a 
privy  counsellor,  and  appointed  governor 
of  Toumay,  in  Flanders. 

POZZO,  (Modesta.)    See  Fonte  Mo- 

PEKATA. 

POZZO,  (Andrea,)  a  painter  and  ar- 
chitect, was  bom  at  Trent  in  1642,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  an  artist  at  Milan,  whom 
he  soon  surpassed.  He  then  visited  Ve- 
nice, Rome,  and  Genoa,  and  studied  the 
works  of  Rubens  at  Turin.  He  early 
entered  among  the  Jesuits,  and  studied 
under  Lodovico  Scaramuccia,  and  left 
specimens  of  his  talents  in  the  churches 
of  his  order  in  several  cities  of  Italy. 
His  ceiling  of  SL  Ignazio  at  Rome  is  a 
performance  of  extraordinary  spurit  and 
mvention ;  and  his  picture  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco Borgia,  at  San  Remo,  is  greatly 
admired.  He  was  likewise  well  skilled 
in  architecture,  and  a  great  master  of 
perspective,  on  which  science  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  at  Rome  in  1693  and 
1700.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
invited  by  the  emperor  Leopold  to  Vienna, 
where  he  died  in  1709. 

PRADO,  (Jerome,)  a  learned  Spanish 
Jesuit  and  Scripture  commentator,  was 
born  at  Baeza,  in  1547,  and  educated  at 
the  academical  seminary  in  his  native 
place,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  delivered  lectures  on  tlie 
Scriptures.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity  and  Scriptural  learn- 
ing at  Cordova.  By  order  of  Philip  11. 
he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Villal- 
pandus,  to  draw  up  a  Commentary  on  the 
Prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  On  this  work  he 
was  sedulously  employed  for  sixteen  years, 
and  thei^  went  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
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of  committing  it  to  the  press.  Scarcely 
had  he  arrived  at  that  city,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  a  disease,  the  consequence  of 
hislaboriouHapplication,whichprovedfatal 
to  him  in  1595,  when  he  was  only  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  year 
after  his  death,  ViUalpandus  published 
Prado's  Commentary  on  the  Twenty-six 
first  Chapters  of  Isaiah;  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  his  own  Commentary 
on  the  remaining  chapters,  and  numerous 
learned  and  curious  dissertations,  &c.  the 
produce  of  their  united  labours,  forming 
m  the  whole  3  vols,  foL 

PRADO(^,  (Nicholas,)  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1 632,  is  known  only  for 
his  pieces  written  by  him  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  enemies  of  Racine.  His 
Phidre  et  Hippolyte,  produced  in  1677, 
divided  the  applause  of  the  capital  with 
the  noble  play  of  the  same  title  by  Racine, 
who,  from  chagrin  at  such  unworthy 
rivalry,  for  twelve  years  silenced  his  dra- 
matic muse,  notwithstanding  the  encou- 
ragement of  Boileau  in  iiis  seventh 
epistle.  Pradon  afterwards  produced  his 
Regulus,  which  had  some  success.  He 
died  in  1698.  His  works  were  published 
at  Paris  in  1744,  12mo. 

PRADT,  (Abb^  Dominique  de,)  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  and  a  political  writer, 
bom  at  Allanches,  in  1759.  He  was  grand 
vicar,  at  the  Revolution,  to  the  cardinal 
de  Rochefoucauld,  and  was  elected  de- 
puty for  the  Norman  clergy  to  the  States- 
General  in  the  year  1789,  He  afterwards 
fled  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  published 
the  first  of  his  voluminous  series  of  po- 
litical pamphlets,  called,  Antidote  to  the 
Congress  of  Radstadt.  In  another,  termed 
Prussia  and  her  Neutrality,  he  urged  a 
coalition  of  Europe  against  the  French 
republic.  But  after  Buonaparte  became 
first  consul,  De  Pradt  was  appointed  his 
grand  almoner.  On  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor,  in  1804,  at  which  he  assisted,  he 
was  invested  with  the  title  of  baron,  and 
received  a  gratuity  of  40,000  francs,  and 
was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers.  He  after- 
wards officiated  at  Napoleon's  coronation 
as  king  of  Italy.  In  1808  he  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  Bayonne  conference; 
and  for  this  service  Napoleon  gave  him 
another  gratuity  of  50,000  francs,  and 
made  him,  in  1 809,  archbishop  of  MsJines, 
and  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
On  the  war  against  Russia  occurring  in 
1812,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  During  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  Napoleon  had  an  interview 
with  him  at  a  lone  cottage,  reproached 
him  with  treachery,  and  Svested  him  of 
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his  embassy.  On  bis  return  to  Paris  be 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  bis  diocese,  and 
did  not  return  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in 
1814.  He  wrote  bis  Vindicatory  History 
tben,  but  did  not  publish  it  till  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  He  was  made  by  the 
Bourbons  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour ;  and  he  subsequently  ceded  all  the 
rights  of  his  aichbisnop's  see  to  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands.    He  died  in  1837. 

PRAM,  (Christian  Henriksen,)  a 
Danish  poet,  was  bom  in  1756,  in  Guld- 
brandsdalen,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  where  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  law  and  political 
economy.  In  1781  be  was  appomted  to 
a  high  situation  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  he  afterwards  set  up  the 
Handektidende,  or  Commercial  Journal, 
which  he  first  carried  on  in  conjunction 
with  Cramer  and  Ehrhart,  and  afterwards 
by  himself.  In  1785  he  published  his 
poem  entitled,  St5rkodder,  a  romantic 
narrative,  founded  upon  the  traditions  of 
northern  legend  and  mythology,  and  re- 
cording the  hero  Storkodder's  adventures 
in  search  of  Skimer's  mystic  sword  and 
other  talismans.  This  production  is  a 
classic  one  of  its  kind,  and  places  its 
author  br  the  side  of  Ariosto  and  Wie- 
land.  Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced, 
with  the  assistance  of  Rahbek,  the  Mi* 
nerva,  one  of  the  best  literary  periodicals 
of  its  time  in  Denmark,  and  one  which 
also  discussed  many  important  political 
and  statistical  questions.  In  1796  he, 
together  with  Thaarun,  Baggesen,  and 
Host,  established  the  Scandinavian 
Literary  Society ;  of  which  institution 
he  was  president  from  1811  to  1S18.  He 
also  wrote,  Damon  and  Pythias ;  Fingal 
and  Frode;  and  several  comedies.  In 
1819  he  accepted  an  official  appointment 
in  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  where  he 
died  in  1821.  A  collection  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous poems  and  prose  works  was 
edited  by  Rahbek,  in  4  vols,  1824-26. 

PRAT,  (Anthony  du,)  cardinal  legate, 
chancellor  of  France,  and  prime  minister 
of  Francis  I.,  was  bom  at  Issoire,  in  Au- 
Tergne,  in  1465,  and,  after  studying  for 
the  bar,  became  successively  advocate- 
general  to  the  parliament  of  Toulouse, 
roaster  of  requests,  and  president  i  mor- 
tier  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and,  in 
1507,  chief  president  of  the  same.  In 
1515  he  preceded  Stephen  Poncher  as 
keeper  of  the  seals.  He  soon  after  ac- 
companied Francis  to  Italy,  and  at  Bologna 
had  a  conference  with  Leo  X.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  negotiated  a  concordat 
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with  the  pontiff.  After  the  battle  of  Pavia 
(1525)  and  during  the  captivity  of  Francis, 
Du  Prat  powerfully  influenced  the  coun- 
cils of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  regent,  and 
was  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  He  was  raised  to  the 
purple  in  1527,  and  made  legate  a  latere 
in  1530.  He  was  an  active  and  violent 
opponent  of  the  Reformers,  and  died, 
archbishop  of  Sens,  in  1535.  A  devotion 
to  the  personal  interest  of  his  royal  mas-^ 
ter  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life. 

PRATT,  (Charles,  earl  of  Camden,) 
third  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  chief  justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  was  bom  in  1714, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  where   he  became 
fellow.     He  then  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1738. 
His  merits,  however,  remained  buried  in 
obscurity,  till  called  forth  by  the  protec- 
tion of  Henley,  afterwards  lord  chancellor 
Northington,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
earl  of  Chatham ;  and  when  the  former 
was  made  lord  keeper  in  1 757,  he  obtained 
the  ofiice  of    attomey-general  for    his 
friend.     In  1762  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  it  was  in  this  office  that  he 
gained  such  deserved  popularity,  when, 
after  a  patient  hearing  of  arguments  on 
both  siaes,  he  pronounced  the  detention 
of  Wilkes  illegal,  against  the  opinion  and 
the  wishes  of  government.    Tliis  impar- 
tial conduct  procured  for  him  the  thanks 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  in 
a  gold  box;  bis  picture  was  placed  in 
Guildhall  as  an  honourable  testimony  of 
his  virtues ;  and  various  cities  in  the  king*^ 
dom  re-echoed    the  sentiments  of   the 
capital.    In  1765,  under  the  Rockingham 
administration,  be  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age ;  and  in  1766  he  was  advanced  to 
the  seals ;  but  his  opinion  on  the  Middle- 
sex election  was  to  opposite  to  the  views 
of  the  ministry,  that  ne  was  stripped  of 
his  honours,  though  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  some  of  his  colleagues  proud 
to  share  his  disgrace.    In  the  American 
war  be  reprobated  the  measures  pursued 
by  lord  North,  and  he  was  removed  from 
the  woolsack  (1770) ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  libel  laws  he  wished  to  give  greater 
power   to  the  deliberation  of  jurymen. 
In  1782  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  council,  and,  though  the  next  year  he 
resigned  for  a  little  time,  he  continued  in 
that  office  till  his  death,  in  1794.  .    He 
had  been  created  an  earl  in  1786. 

PRATT,  (Samuel  Jackson,)  a  miscel- 
laneous writer,  was  bom  at  St.  Ives,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  in  1 749.     He  went  on 
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tlie  stage  early  in  life  ;  but  failing  in  that 
line,  he  became  an  itinerant  lecturer,  and 
next  a  bookseller  at  Bath,  where  he  pub- 
lished seTeral  poems  and  novels,  under 
the  name  of  Courtney  Melmoth.  The 
principal  of  his  poems  are,  The  Tears  of 
Genius,  on  the  Death  of  Goldsmith; 
Sympathy;  and,  Landscapes  in  Verse. 
His  best  novels  are,  Liberal  Opinions ; 
Emma  Corbett;  The  Pupil  of  Pleasure ; 
and.  Family  Secrets,  5  vols.  Besides 
these  works  he  published,  Gleanings,  or 
Travels  Abroad  and  in  England ;  and, 
The  Fair  Circassian,  a  tragedy.  He  died 
in  1814. 

PRAXITELES,  a  celebrated  Grecian 
sculptor,  who  flourished,  according  to 
Pliny,   in    the    civth  Olympiad,   (b.  c. 
362.)    He  worked  both  in  bronze  and 
marble :  of  his  nroductions  in  the  latter 
material,  the  only  record  that  remains,  is 
an  ancient  copy,  in  marble,  of  the  Apollo 
Sauroctonos,  justly  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  Vatican.    Two 
statues  of  Venus  were  made  by  him  in 
marble;  one  draped,  the  other  naked. 
The  people  of  Cos  preferred  the  former ; 
the  Cnidians  purchased  the  latter,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Lucian  as  the  finest  of 
the  works  of  Praxiteles,  and  is  the  subject 
of  numerous  epigrams  in  the'Greek  An- 
thology.   The  original  work  fell  a  prey 
to  the  flames,  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
fifth  century.     Praxiteles  also  executed 
a  beautiful  marble  statue  of  Cupid,   of 
which  a  copy  is  believed  to  exist  in  the 
collection  of  sculpture  in   the  Vatican. 
There  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  this 
statue  to  the  following  effect:  Phryne, 
tlie  celebrated  Thespian  courtesan,  whose 
influence  over  the  sculptor  seems  to  have 
been  considerable,  anxious  to  possess  a 
work  of  Praxiteles,  and  not   knowing, 
when  she  was  desired  to  choose  one  for 
herself,  which  of  his  statues  to  select,  de- 
vised   the    following    expedient      She 
commanded  a  servant  to  hasten  to  him 
and  tell  him  that  his  workshop  was  in 
flames,  and  that  nearly  all  his  works  had 
already  perished.     Praxiteles  rushed  out 
in  the  greatest  alarm  and  anxiety,  ex- 


were  artists.  Pliny  says  of  the  latter, 
"Praxitelis  filius  Cephlsodotus  rei  et 
artis  heres  fuit." 

PREMONTVAL,  (Peter  le  Guay  de,) 
a  French  writer,  born  at  Charenton  in 
1716.  His  attachment  to  the  mathema- 
tics was  so  strong,  that  he  opened  a 
school  at  Paris  in  1740,  where  he  taught 
them  gratuitously,  and  formed  several 
excellent  scholars.  He  afterwards  settled 
at  Berlin,  where  he  became  an  author, 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  He  died  in  1767. 
His  works  are,  Preservatifs  contre  la 
Corruption  de  la  Langue  Franfoise  en 
Allema^ne;  La  Monogamie,  ou  I'Unit^ 
en  Manage ;  Le  Diog^ne  de  I'AIembert ; 
and  several  M^moires  in  the  volumes  of 
the  Academy  at  Berlin. 

PRESTET,  (John,)  a  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  was  bom  in  1648,  and  educated 
at  Paris,  and  studied  the  mathematics 
under  Malebranche.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
El^mens  de  Math^matiques.  He  taught 
the  mathematics  with  distinguished  repu- 
tation, particularly  at  Angers.  He  died 
in  1690.  The  best  edition  of  his  Ele- 
ments is  that  of  1689,  2  vols,  4to. 

PRESTON,  (Thomas,)  a  dramatic 
writer,  who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  fellow  of  King's 
college,  Cambridge,and  afterwards  created 
a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  master  of  Trinitv 
hall  in  the  same  university,  over  which 
he  presided  about  fourteen  years,  and 
died  in  1598.  He  wrote  a  dramaiie 
piece,  in  the  old  metre,  entitled,  A  La- 
mentable Tragedy  full  of  pleasant  Mirth» 
conteyning  the  Life  of  Cambises  Kin^  of 
Percia,  from  the  beginning  of  his  King- 
dome  unto  his  Death,  his  one  good  Deed 
of  Execution  after  the  many  wicked 
Deeds  and  tyrannous  Murders  committed 
by  and  through  him,  and  last  of  all,  his 
odious  Death  by  God's  Justice  appointed, 
doon  on  such  Order  as  followeth.  This 
performance,  Langbaine  informs  us, 
Shakspeare  meant  to  ridicule,  when,  in 
his  play  of  Henrv  IV.  part  i.  act  2,  he 
makes  Falstaff  talk  of  speaking  *'  in  king 


claiming,  *'  All  is  lost  if  my  Satvr  and    Cambyses'  vein."     In  proof  of  which 
Cupid  are  not  saved."    The   object  of    conjecture,  he  has  given  his  readers  as  a 


Phryne  was  answered ;  she  confessed 
her  stratagem,  and  immediately  chose 
the  Cunid.  The  style  of  the  school  of 
Praxiteles  was  sof^ess,  delicacy,  and 
high  finish ;  and  he  seems  to  have  de- 
voted himself  to  the  representation  of  the 
lovely,  the  tender,  and  the  expressive. 
He  had  two  sons,  Timarchus  and  Cephl- 
sodotus, or  Cephisodorus,  both  of  whom 
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quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  a  speech  of  king  Cambyses  him- 
self. 

PRESTON,  (John,)  a  celebrated  divine, 
was  born  at  Heyford,  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  1587,  and  educated  at  the  free 
school  of  Northampton,  and  at  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed 
to  Queen's  college,  where  he  toon  became 
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distingutabed  for  bis  proficiency,  espe- 
cially in  tbe  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He 
was  chosen  fellow  in  1609,  and  soon  after 
dispated  before  James  I.  when  that 
monarch  Tiaited  the  university.  He  next 
devoted  himself  to  divinity ;  and  having 
studied  Calvin,  and  adopted  his  religious 
opinions,  he  became  suspected  of  puri- 
tanism,  which  was  then  much  discouraged 
at  court.  He  was  soon  after,  however, 
admitted  bv  prince  Charles  one  of  his  six 
chaplains  m  ordinary,  and  was  chosen 
preacher  of  Lincoln 's-inn.  In  1622  he 
was  elected  master  of  Emmanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 
He  finally  obtained,  through  the  influence 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  lecture- 
ship of  Trinity  church,  Cambridge.  He 
died  in  1628,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
age.  Fuller,  who  has  classed  him  among 
the  learned  writers  of  Queen's  college, 
says,  **  he  was  all  judgment  and  gravity, 
and  the  perfect  master  of  his  passions,  an 
excellent  preacher,  a  celebrated  disputant, 
and  a  perfect  politician."  Echara  styles 
him  **  tne  most  celebrated  of  the  Puritans." 
He  wrote  various  pious  tracts,  all  of 
which,  with  his  Sermons,  were  published 
after  his  death.  The  principal  of  these 
works  is  his  Treatise  on  the  Covenant, 
1629,  4to. 

PRESTRE,  (Le.)  See  Vaubaw. 

PRETI,  (Cavalier  Mattia,)  called  II 
Calabreae,  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Taverna, 
in  Calabria,  m  1613.  After  passing  some 
time  at  Parma  and  Modena,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  was  for  a  short  time  a  scholar 
of  Giovanni  Laniranco.  The  reputation 
of  Guercino  induced  him  to  visit  Cento, 
where  he  studied  under  him  for  several 
years.  He  afterwards  went  to  Venice 
and  Boloena,  and  returned  to  Rome  about 
1657,  and  was  employed  to  paint  three 
pictures  for  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della 
VaJle,  representing  subjects  from  the  life 
of  that  saint,  and  which,  unfortunately 
for  his  fame,  were  placed  immediately 
under  the  Four  Evangelists,  in  the  angles, 
so  admirably  painted  by  Domenichino. 
His  celebrity  reached  Malta,  whither  he 
was  invited  by  the  grand  master,  Cotoner, 
who  commissioned  him  to  ornament  the 
cathedral  with  some  frescoes,  representing 
subjects  from  the  life  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  which  he  executed  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  that  he 
conferred  on  him  the  knighthood  of  the 
order.  He  afterwards  passed  some  time 
at  Naples,  where  he  painted  some  con- 
siderable works  in  fresco  in  the  church  of 
tbe  Carthusians.  He  possessed  a  rich 
and  fertile  invention,  and  his  coniposi- 
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tioiis  are  copious  and  grand ;  his  design 
is  more  bold  than  correct,  and  his  con- 
duct of  the  chiaro-scuro  is  characterised 
by  the  vigorous  contrast  that  distinguishes 
the  works  of  Guercino.  He  usually  made 
choice  of  the  most  terrific  and  gloomy 
subjects,  and  his  pictures  frequently  re- 
present martyrdoms  and  scenes  of  death, 
to  which  his  sombre  style  of  colouring 
was  particulari^  appropriate.  Disgusted 
by  the  admiration  oestowed  on  the  works 
of  Luca  Giordano,  he  left  Naples,  and 
returned  to  Malta,  where  he  died  in 
1699. 

PRETI,  (Guolamo,)  an  Itidian  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  brought 
up  as  a  pi^  in  the  court  of  Alfonso  il^ 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  lived 
with  prince  Doria,  at  Genoa.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  Italian 
verse,  in  the  style  of  Marini  and  Achillini* 
He  acquired  the  favour  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  was  appointed  by  cardinal 
Fr.  Barberini  his  secretary  in  ms  legation 
to  Spain.  He  died  upon  the  journey,  at 
Barcelona,  of  a  fever,  in  1626,  being  in 
the  flower  of  his  age. 

PREVILLE,  (Pierre  Louis  Dubus  de,) 
a  distinguished  French  actor,  born  at 
Paris  in  1721.  His  inclination  prompted 
him  to  relinquish  the  profession  of  a 
notary  for  the  stage,  on  which  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Lyons,  in  1753, 
when  he  ctianged  his  family  name  of 
Dubus  for  that  of  Preville.  He  soon 
gained  great  reputation  as  a  comic  per- 
former, and  was  called  to  Paris,  where 
his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  XV. 
The  minister  of  the  king's  household 
having  founded  a  royal  school  of  declama- 
tion in  1774,  Preville  was  appointed  the 
director.     He  died  in  1800. 

PREVOST,  (Isaac  Benedict,)  a  cele- 
brated naturalist  and  philosopher,  born  at 
Geneva,  of  poor  {larents,  in  1755.  Phy- 
sics and  natural  history  were  the  principal 
objects  of  his  researches,  and  he  became 
connected  with  many  eminent  cultivators 
of  those  sciences  among  his  contemparies, 
including  Le  Sage,  Senebier,  Jurine, 
Huber,  and  Maunou',  with  some  of  whom 
he  was  connected  in  the  foundation  of 
the  academy  of  Montauban,  where  he 
resided.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Physics  and  Natural  History  at 
Geneva,  and  of  some  other  learned  asso- 
ciations. In  1610  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  university 
of  Montauban,  where  he  died  in  1819. 

PREVOST,  (Peter,)  a  French  painter, 
said  to  be  the  inventor  of  panoramas,  was 
born   at  Montigni,  near  Chateaudun,  in 
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1764,  aud  studied  under  an  artist  at  Va- 
lenciennes ;  but  he  owed  bis  merit  chiefly 
to  the  imitation  of  nature,  and  of  the  works 
of  Claude  Lorraine  and  Poussin.  Hia 
first  panorama  was  a  view  of  Paris ;  and 
he  afterwards  painted  seventeen  others, 
including  Rome,  Naples,  Amsterdam, 
Boulogne,  Tilsit,  Wafram,  Antwerp,  Lon- 
don, Jerusalem,  and  Athens.  The  last 
two  were  the  fruits  of  a  visit  to  Greece 
and  Asia,  made  in  1817.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  painting  a  view  of  Constantinople 
when  he  died,  of  a  pulmonic  disease,  in 
January  1823. 

PREVOT  D'EX I LES, (Anthony 
Francis,)  a  French  writer,  born  at 
Hesdin,  in  Artois,  in  1697.  He  was 
educated  among  the  Jesuits,  but  relin- 
quished their  society  for  the  army,  and 
afterwards  retired  amons;  the  Benedic- 
tines of  St  Maur.  The  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  Uie  world,  however,  prevailed 
upon  him  again  to  violate  his  vows,  and 
fly  from  the  monastery.  He  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  formed  a  connexion  with 
a  woman  of  some  merit  and  beauty,  and 
with  her  visited  England  in  1733;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
France.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
prince  of  Conti  he  promised  himself  a 
peaceful  old  age;  but  a  fatal  accident 
terminated  his  days.  On  the  23d  Nov. 
1763,  he  was  found  in  an  anoplectic  fit 
in  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  and  a  surgeon 
supposing  him  dead,  opened  his  body. 
The  beginning  of  the  operation  restored 
the  fallen  man  to  his  senses,  but  too  late, 
as  the  vital  parts  had  been  lacerated.  He 
is  kno^m  as  the  author  of  translations  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe  and  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  into  French;  besides  which 
he  wrote,  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Quality, 
in  6  vols,  a  romance  of  some  merit; 
History  of  Cleveland,  natural  son  of 
Cromwell,  6  vols ;  Le  Pour  et  Contre,  a 
periodical  journal,  continued  in  20  vols, 
m  which  he  censured  with  too  much  free- 
dom the  works  of  his  contemporaries ; 
the  Dean  of  Coleraine,  a  novel ;  A  gene- 
ral History  of  Voyages ;  this  was  drawn 
up  at  the  suggestion  of  tlie  chancellor 
d  Aguesseau;  History  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  2  vols,  12mo;  Portable  Dictionary 
of  French  Words  not  in  common  use, 
with  an  Abridgment  of  French  Gram- 
mar ;  and  other  works. 

PRICE,  (Sir  John,)  a  gentleman  of 
Brecknockshire,  who  was  employed  in 
surveying  the  monasteries  which  were 
doomed  to  dissolution  at  the  Reformation. 
He  was  well  skilled  in  antiquities,  and 
wrote  a  defence  of  British  history  in  an 
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answer  to  Polydore  Virgil,  published  by 
his  son  Richard,  in  1573.  He  died  about 
1553. 

PRICE,  (John,)  Lat  Prtctfut,  a  learned 
writer,  originally  of  a  Welsh  family,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1600,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  On  leaving  college  he  was  enter- 
tained in  the  earl  of  Arundel's  family, 
with  which  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
there  was  made  doctor  of  laws.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  earl  of  Strafibrd,  who  took  him 
with  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  archbishop  Usher,  and 
was  one  of  his  correspondents,  their  bibli- 
cal studies  forming  a  bond  of  union. 
When  his  noble  patron  was  prosecuted, 
Price  shared  in  his  misfortunes,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1640.  During 
the  rebellion  he  endeavoured  to  support 
the  royal  cause  by  his  pen,  and  wrote 
several  pamphlets,  for  which  he  was  im- 

Erisoned  for  a  considerable  time.  After 
is  release  he  went  abroad,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Florence,  where  the  grand 
duke  made  him  superintendent  of  his 
museum,  and  procured  him  to  be  appointed 
Greek  professor  at  Pisa.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Venice,  with  a  view  to  publish 
Hesychiu8*s  Lexicon ;  but  not  succeeding 
in  the  design,  be  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
patronized  by  cardinal  Francesco  Barbe- 
rini.  He  at  last  retired  to  St  Augustine's 
monastery  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1676.  His  works  are,  Notse  etObserva- 
tiones  in  Apolo^am  L.  Apuleii  Madau* 
rensis,  Philosophi  Platonici;  Matthseus, 
ex  Sacrft  Paginft,  Sanctis  Patribus,  &c. 
illustratus;  Annotationes  in  Epist  Jacobi; 
Acta  Apostolorum,  ex  Sacrft  PaginA,  sane- 
tb  Patribus,  &c.  illustrata ;  Index  Scripto- 
rum,  qui  in  Hesychii  Grseco  Vocabulario 
laudantur,  confectus  et  alphabetico  ordiue 
dispositus;  Comment  m  varioa  Mori 
Test.  Libros ;  this  is  inserted  in  the  5th 
voL  of  the  Critic!  Sacri. 

PRICE,  (Richard,)  an  eminent  Dis- 
senting minister  and  political  writer,  was 
born  in  1723,  at  Tynton,  in  the  parish  of 
Langeinor,  in  Glamoiganshire.  His 
father,  who  was  many  years  minister  of  a 
Dissenting  congregation  at  Bridgend  in 
the  same  county,  intended  him  for  trade, 
but  gave  him  a  good  education,  in  the 
course  of  which,  however,  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  son's  departure  from 
his  own  views  of  religion,  which  were 
Calvinistic.  He  died  in  1739,  while  hia 
son  was  at  a  seminary  at  Talgarth.  In 
his  eighteenth  year,  by  the  advice  of  hia 
paternal  uncle,  the  Rev,  Samuel  Price, 
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vbo  o6Bctated  as  oo-pastor  vith  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Watts,  he  was  removed  to  a 
DisseDting  academy  in  London,  founded 
by  Mr.  Coward,  where  he  devoted  him- 
•df  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  phi<« 
losophy,  and  theology.  In  1743  he 
removed  to  Stoke  Newington,  where  he 
resided  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Streathfield,  as  his  chaplain 
and  companion.  During  the  latter  part 
of  this  period  he  officiated  principally  at 
Edmonton,  till  he  was  chosen  to  be 
morning  preacher  at  Newington-green 
chapeL  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Streathfield, 
and  also  of  his  uncle,  which  happened  in 
1756,  hiadrcumstances  were  considerably 
improved ;  the  former  having  bequeathed 
him  a  legacy  in  money,  and  the  latter  a 
bouse  in  Ijeadenhall-street,  and  some 
other  property.  In  1758  he  removed  to 
Newinston-men ;  and  in  the  stme  year 
he  published  his  Review  of  the  nrincipal 
questiona  and  difficulties  in  Morals,  of 
which  he  revised  a  third  edition  for  the 
press  in  1787.  In  1762  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  succeed  Dr.  Benson  a« 
evening  preacher  in  Poor  Jewry-lane* 
He  afterwards  formed  a  number  of  seiv 
mona  which  be  had  preached  on  Private 
prayer  into  a  dissertation  on  that  subject, 
which  he  published  in  1767,  alonp^  with 
three  other  Dissertations,  On  Providence, 
Miracles,  and  the  Junction  of  Virtuous 
Men  in  a  Future  State.  After  having 
officiated  for  nearly  fourteen  years  at 
Newington-green,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  succeed  Mr.  Law,  as  morning 
preacher  at  the  Gravel-pit  meeting-house 
in  Hackney,  but  consented  to  officiate  as 
afternoon  preacher  at  Newington-green, 
and  in  consequence  resiffned  that  service 
at  Poor  Jewry-lane.  About  this  time  he 
began  to  bestow  a  share  of  his  attention 
on  philoaophical  studies,  which  nroduced 
many  valuable  papers  inserted  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  of  which  he  had  been 
chosen  a  fellow  in  1765.  In  1769  he 
published  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Re- 
versionary Payments,  which  contained, 
among  a  variety  of  other  matters,  the 
solution  of  many  questions  in  the  doctrine 
of  annuities;  schemes  for  estabUabing 
societies  for  the  benefit  of  aged  widows 
on  just  principles;  and  an  exposure  of 
tlic  inadequacy  of  the  societies  of  this 
kind  which  were  continually  formine  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1769  the  university  of  Glawow  con- 
ferred on  him  the  de^e  of  V,D.  In 
1772  he  published  his  Appeal  to  the 
public  on  the  National  Debt,  the  principal 
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object  of  which  was  to  restore  the  sinking 
fund  which  had  been  extinsuished  in 
1733.  In  1775  he  published  Observa- 
tions on  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Justice 
and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America, 
which  was  followed  in  die  same  spirit,  in 
1777,  by  his  Observations  on  the  Nature 
of  Civil  Goveniment.  For  writing  the 
former  pamphlet  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  corporation  of  London,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1776,  together  with  a  gold 
box  enclosing  the  freedom  of  the  city.  So 
many  exertions  in  behalf  of  America  pro- 
cured him  an  invitation  from  the  Congress 
to  "  come  and  reside  among  a  people  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  his  talents ;"  but 
this  he  thought  proper  to  decline.  In 
1779  he  published^  an  Essay  on  the  Poou- 
lation  of  England,  which,  being  founaed 
on  Incorrect  information,  was  conse- 
quently incorrect  in  its  conclusions.  In 
consequence  of  Dr.  Priestley's  disquisi- 
tions on  Matter  and  Spirit,  which  had 
been  just  published,  he  was  led  to  make 
some  observations  on  those  parts  which 
did  not  accord  with  his  own  sentiments. 
This  produced  an  amicable  correspon* 
dence  between  them,  published  under  the 
title  of,  A  free  discussion  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Materialism  and  Philosophical  Neces- 
sity. About  the  same  time  he  addressed 
some  Important  observations  to  the  So« 
eiety  for  Equitable  Assurances,  in  an 
introduction  to  a  work  by  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Morgan,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Annul* 
ties.  The  value  of  his  own  and  his 
nephew's  services  to  that  society  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  In  1784  he 
published.  Observations  on  the  Import- 
ance of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
the  Means  of  making  it  useful  to  the 
World.  In  1783  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  college, 
in  Connecticut;  and  he  was  afterwarda 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Philoso- 
pliical  Societies  at  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton. In  1786,  when  a  new  academical 
institution  amons;  the  Dissenters  was  esta- 
blished at.  Hackney,  he  was  appointed 
tutor  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathe* 
matics;  but  he  resigned  that  office  two 
yesrs  after.  Amone  his  numerous  cor- 
respondents were ;  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe ;  the  earls  Chatham  and  Stanhope ; 
the  bishops  of  Carlisle,  St.  Asiaph,  and 
Llandaff;  Mr.  Harris,  the  author  of  Phi- 
losophical Anranffements,  &c. ;  Mr.  How- 
ard, Dr.  Franklin,  the  duke  de  Roehe- 
foucault,  the  celebrated  Turgot,  and  save-* 
ral  of  the  most  distinguished  members  <^ 
the  first  National  Assembly.  During  the 
latter  part  o(  his  life  he  sufiered  severely 
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from  8n  affection  of  the  bUdder.  He 
(lied  in  London  on  ihe  19th  of  March, 
1791,  and  was  interred  in  Bunhill-fieldt 
burial-ground.  His  person  was  slender, 
find  ratner  below  the  common  siie,  but 
possessed  of  great  muscular  strength  and 
remarkable  activity.  A  habit  of  deep 
thought  had  given  a  stoop  to  bis  figure, 
and  he  generally  walked  a  brisk  pace, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  his  coat 
buttoned,  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
other  swinging  by  his  side.  As  a  calculator 
on  political  questions,  when  he  did  not 
take  up  his  data  from  erroneous  documents, 
he  was  acute  and  profound*  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned*  he  wrote, 
The  Nature  and  Dignity  of  the  Human 
Soul;  The  Vanity,  Misery,  and  Infamy 
of  Knowledge  without  suitable  Practice; 
An  Essay  on  the  Population  of  England 
from. the  Revolution  to  the  jN'eseiit  Inme; 
The  State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Fh 
tiances  at  signing  the  Preliminary  Articles 
of  Peace,  in  January  1783;  Postscript  to 
aame ;  A  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  one 
Country ;  Britain's  Happiness  and  its  full 
Possession  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty 
briefly  stated  and  proved ;  Sermons,  vii. 
fast  Sermons,  1759,  1779,  1781,  &c.; 
Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  8vo,  1786^ 
1816;  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Doo- 
trine,  Svo,  1787;  On  the  Expectations  of 
Lives,  the  Increase  of  Maakmd,  the  In-f 
Ikience  of  great  Towns  on  PonnUtion,  and 
particularly  of  the  State  of  London,  with 
respect  to  Healthfulnesa  and  Number  of 
Lihabitants,  Phil.  Trans.  1760;  On  the 
Insalubrity  of  Marshv  Situations ;  On  the 
Difference  between  the  Duration  of  Hu- 
man Life  in  Town  and  in  Country 
Parishes  and  Vil^ges;  Short  and  Easy 
Theorems  for  finding  in  all  Cases  the 
pifference  between  the  Values  oC  An- 
nuities payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  quar* 
terly,  and  monthly;  On  the  Proper 
Method  of  Calculating  the  Value  of  Re- 
versions depending  on  Survivorship ;  On 
the  Effect  of  tiie  Aberration  of  Light  on 
the  Time  of  tlie  Transit  of  Venus  over 
the  Sun's  Disk. 

.  PRICHARD,  (Rees,)  a  native  of 
Llanymodyfri,  in  Carmarthenshire,  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford.  He 
wrote  some  poetical  pieces,  which  are 
still  read  with  fond  partiality  by  the 
Welsh.  He  was  vicar  of  his  native  Til- 
lage, rector  of  Llamedy,  chancellor  of 
St.  David's,  and  prebendary  of  Brocon* 
He  died  in  1644. 

PRIDEAUX,  (John,)a  learned  bishopy 
was  bom  in  1578  at  Stowford,  in  the 
pariah  of  Harford,  near  Ivy-bridge,  in. 


Deyonsbire.  Hb  fiuher  being  in  narrofir 
circumstances,  with  a  large  family,  John, 
who  was  the  fourth  of  seven  sons^  after 
he  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  having 
a  good  voice,  stood  candidate  for  the 
place  of  parish-clerk  of  the  church  of  the 
village  of  Ugborow,  near  Harford.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  however,  and  his  failure 
deeply  mortified  him ;  though  subse* 
quently,  when  he  was  advanced  te  one 
of  the  first  dignities  of  the  church,  he 
would  often  say,  *<  If  I  could  but  have 
been  clerk  of  Ugborow,  I  had  never  beea 
bishop  of  Worcester."  Disappointed  in 
this  office,  a  lady  of  the  parish,  the  mothev 
of  Sir  Edmund  Towel,  maintained  him  at 
school  till  he  had  gained  some  knowledge 
of  Latin,  when  he  travelled  to  Oxford^ 
and  at  first  lived  in  a  very  mean  station 
in  Exeter  college,  doing  servile  offices  in 
the  kitcb*en,  and  prosecuting  his  studies 
at  his  leisure  hours,  till  at  last  he  was 
taken  notice  of  by  the  tutors  and  rector, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  college 
in.  1596.  In  1599  he  took,  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1602  he  was 
chosen  probationer  fellow.  On  May  the 
11th,  1603,  he  proeeeded  master  of  art% 
and  soon  after  entered  into  holy  orders* 
On  May  the  6th,  1611,  he  took  Ihe 
degree  of  B.D. ;  uid  the  year  fotlewin|| 
he  was  elected  rector  of  hu  college;  and 
June  the  lOtli,  the  same  year,  ne  pro- 
ceeded D.D.  In  1615,  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  Dr.  Robert  Abbot  to  the  bishoprior 
of  SalisbuY,  he  was  nude  regfaia  pro- 
fessor of  divmi^,  and  consequent^  became 
canon  of  Chnst  Church,  and  rector  of 
Ewehne,  in  Oxfordshire;  and  he  afier»- 
warda  discfaarged  the  office  of  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  universitv  for  several  years. 
**  In  his  professorship^  says  Wood,  "  he 
behaved  himself  very  {dausibly  to  the 
llfenerali^,  especially  for  this  reason,  that 
m  his  lectures,  disputes,  and  moderattngs 
(which  were  always  frequented  by  many 
auditors),  he  showed  himself  a  stoul 
champion  against  Socinus  and  Arminias ; 
which  being  disrelished  by  some  who 
were  then  riung,  and  in  authority  at 
court,  a  faction  thereupon  grew  up  in  the 
university  between  those  called  rdritans, 
or  Calvinists,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Remonstrants,  commonly  called  Armi- 
nians,  on  the  ether:  which,  with  other 
matters  of  the  like  nature,  beine  not  only 
fomented  in  the  university,  but  mroughout 
the  nation,  All  things  thereupon  were 
brought  into  confusion."  In  1641  be 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Wor^ 
cester ;  buttheRebdilibn  was  at  that  time 
so  far  adyanced,  that  he  received  littte  or 
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DO  BTofit  from  it  For  «dh«tiiig  uiittA- 
tuuv  to  the  king's  catne,  and  pronouneing 
^  tboae  of  hu  dioceae  who  Uxk  up  amt 
«£aintt  him  excommunicate,  he  waa 
plundered,  and  reduced  to  tueh  atraita, 
thai  he  waa  obliged  to  aell  hie  excellent 
library.  Dr.  Gauden  said  of  him»  that 
•<  he  now  became  literally  a  iUUuo  Ubr^ 
nm^  being  obliged  to  turn  his  books  into 
bread  for  his  children."  He  seems  to 
Jiave  borne  this  barbarous  usage  with 
patience,  and  eTon  good  humour.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  fHend  came  to  see 
him,  and  asked  him  how  he  did;  he 
answered,  <*  Never  better  in  my  life,  only 
I  have  too  great  a  stomach,  for  I  have 
•eaten  the  little  piate  which  the  seques- 
tratora  left  me;  I  have  eaten  a  great 
•library  of  excellent  hookt ;  I  have  eaten 
.a  great  deal  of  Unen^  much  of  my  ^aat, 
some  of  my  pewter ^  and  now  am  come  to 
eat  my  iron  ;  and  what  will  come  next  I 
know  not"  *'  Having,"  continues  Wood, 
"first  by  indefatigable  studies  digested 
his  excellent  library  into  his  mind,  he 
was  after  forced  again  to  devour  all  his 
books  with  his  teeth,  turning  them  by  a 
miraculous  faith  and  patience  into  bread 
for  himself  and  his  children,  to  whom  he 
left  no  legaev  but  pious  poverty,  God's 
blesaing,  and  a  father's  prayers."  So 
great  waa  hie  poverty  about  thia  time,  that 
he  would  have  attended  the  conferences 
with  the  king  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
leould  not  afl&rd  the  means  of  travelling* 
He  died  of  a  fever  at  Bredon,  in  W<mp* 
ceaterahire,  at  the  house  of  his  son^n- 
law.  Dr.  Henry  Sutton,  July  20,  1650« 
He  was  a  man  of  vei^  extensive  learn** 
sng;  and  Nathaniel  Carpenter,  in  his 
Geography  Delineated,  says,  that  "in 
him  the  heroical  wits  of  JeweU  Rainolds, 
and  Hooker,  as  united  into  one,  seemed 
to  triumph  anew,  and  to  have  threatened 
a  fatid  blow  to  the  Babylonish  hierarchy." 
He  was  extremely  humble,  and  kept  part 
of  the  ragged  dothes  in  which  he  came 
to  Oxfordin  the  same  wardrobe  where 
he  lodged  his  rochet  in  which  he  left  that 
noiveraity.  His  works  are,  Tabulss  ad 
Grammatioam  Grsscam  Introductorise ; 
Tirocinium  ad  Syllogismum  oontexen* 
dum ;  Heptades  Logicse,  sive  Monita  ad 
amplioresTractatusintroductoria;  Casti* 
gauo  Gi^usdam  Cireulatoris,  <)ui  R.  P. 
Andream  Etidiemon^Johannem  Cydo^ 
nium  Soc.  Jesu  seipsum  nuncupat,  oppo- 
stta  ipstua  Calumniis,  in  Epistola  Isaad 
Casauboni  ad  Frontonem  Ducanun ;  Alio- 
quium  serenisa.  Reg*  Jacobo  Woodstochio 
habitum;  OtBtiones  novem  inaugurales 
^e  totidem  Theologis  Apicibus,  prout  in 
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Promotione  Ddctonim  Oxoniss  publird 
mropODebantnr  in  Comitiis;  Lectiones 
decern  de  totidem  Reiigionis  Capitibus, 
fnscipiid  hoc  Tempore  Controversis,  prout 
puUicd  habebantur  Oxoaiss  in  Vesperiis ; 
Lectionea  22,  Orationes  13,  Conciones  6^ 
et  Oratio  ad  Jacobum  Regem,  Oxon.; 
Concio  ad  Artium  Bacealaureoa  pro  More 
habita  in  £ccle8i&  R  Mariai  Oxon.  in  Die 
Cinerum  in  Act  ii.  22.  Ann.  1616;  Fas* 
dculus  Controversiarum  ad  Juniorum  aut 
Oceupatortun  Captum  colligatus;  Theo* 
logisfr  Seholaaticse  Synta^na  Mnemoni* 
cum;  Conciliorum Synopais ;  Epistola  de 
Episcopatu;  Manuductio  ad  Theolodam 
Polemicara ;  Hypomnemata  Logica,  Rhe- 
torica,  Physics,  Metapbysica,  &€. ;  several 
Sermons;  A  Synopsis  of  the  Council^ 
subjoined  to  An  easy  and  compendious 
Introduction  to  History,  published  in  the 
name  of  his  son  Matthias ;  Histories  of 
Successions  in  States,  Countries,  or 
Families,  Arc. ;  Euchologia,  or  The  Doc- 
trines of  Practical  Praying;  being  a 
Iiegacy  left  to  his  daughters  in  private, 
directing  them  to  such  manifold  uses  of 
our  Common  Prayer  Book,  as  may  satisfy 
upon  all  occasions,  without  looking  after 
new  lights  from  ex  temporal  flashes ;  The 
Doctrine  of  Conscience,  framed  according 
to  the  Form  in  the  Common  Prayer ;  and. 
Sacred  Eloquence,  or  The  Art  of  Rhetoric, 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  Scripture. 

PRIDEAUX,  (Humphrey,)  a  leame& 
divine,  was  bom  at  Padstow,  in  Cornwall, 
in  1648,  and,  after  some  elementary  edu* 
tion  at  Liskeard  and  Bodmin,  was  placed 
under  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminster  scbool,^ 
whence  in  1668  he  was  removed  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  His  attainments  here 
must  have  distinguished  him  very  early ; 
for  we  find  that  in  1672,  when  he  took 
his  bachelor's  degree,  Dr.  Fell,  tiie  dean, 
employed  him  to  add  some  notes  to  an 
edition  of  Ludus  Florus,  then  printing  at 
the  University  Press.  About  tbu  time  the 
Arundel  Marbles  were  presented  to  the 
universitv  of  Oxford  by  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Norwich,  and  grandson  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  the  collection 
had  been  made ;  and  as  there  are  several 
curious  and  valuable  inscriptions  upon 
diem,  it  was  thoiwht  nroper  that  they 
should  be  published  with  an  explanatory 
comment  About  thirtv-nine  of  these 
inscriptions  had  been  published  by  Selden, 
in  1629,  with  notes  and  other  illustrations. 
That  work,  however,  had  now  become 
exeeedinely  scarce,  and  it  was  intended 
to  be  published  with  considerable  addi* 
tions.  For  this  undertaking  Prideaux 
was  selected ;  and  after  being  employed 
.   «  2 
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on  it  two  years,  in  1676  he  pnblislied  his 
Marmora  Oxoniensia  ex  AruDdeUianifly 
Seldenianis,  aliis^ue  constata,  cum  per- 
petuo  CommentariOi  fol.  This  book,  pub- 
lished when  he  was  onl^  twenty-six  years 
of  &gCi  gave  him  a  high  reputation  in 
the  university,  iand  was  well  received  by 
the  learned  world,  particularly  in  Gei^ 
many,  France,  and  Italy.  So  great  was 
the  demand  for  it,  that  it  soon  became 
scarce,  and  was  only  to  be  obtained  at  an 
advanced  price.  Prideaux,  however,  is 
said  to  have  entertained  little  value  for 
the  work  himself,  owing  to  its  having 
been  drawn  up  in  too  great  haste,  and  to 
the  number  of  typographical  errors  with 
which  it  abounds,  through  the  negligence 
of  the  corrector  of  the  University  Press. 
A  more  correct  edition  was  published 
under  the  inspection  of  Michael  Mait- 
taire,  in  1732,  fol.  Having,  by  order, 
presented  one  of  the  copies  of  the  Mar- 
mora to  the  lord-chancellor  Finch,  this 
introduced  him  to  his  lordship's  patronage, 
who  soon  after  placed  one  of  his  sons 
under  him,  as  tutor  at  Christ  Church ; 
and  in  1679  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Clement's,  in  the  suburb  of  Oxford, 
where  he  officiated  for  several  years.  The 
same  year  he  published  two  tracts  of 
Maimonides  in  Hebrew,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes,  under  the  title, 
De  Jure  Pauperis  et  Peregrini  apud 
Judeos.  This  he  did  in  consequence  of 
having  been^appointed  Dr.  Busby's  He- 
brew lecturer  in  Christ  Church,  and  with 
a  view  to  teach  students  the  rabbinical 
dialect,  and  to  read  it  without  points.  In 
1681  the  lord-chancellor  Finch,  then  earl 
of  Nottingham,  presented  him  to  a  pre- 
bend in  Uie  cathedral  of  Norwich.  In 
November  1682  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  and  on  the 
death  of  lord  Nottingham  found  another 
patron  in  his  successor.  Sir  Francis  North; 
who,  in  February  of  the  following  year, 

fave  him  the  Rectory  of  Bladen,  with 
Woodstock  chapelry,  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
proceeded  D.D.  in  1686»  and  having  ex- 
changed his  living  of  Bladen  for  that  of 
Saham,  in  Norfolk,  he  went  to  settle  upoii 
his  prebend  in  Norwich.  Here  he  became 
engaged  in  some  severe  contests  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  publication  of  his  work,  The  Validity 
of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England 
made  out.  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  resisting  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
James  II.  which  afiected  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church.  In  1688  he 
was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suf- 
lolk,  and  not  without  due  consideratioD, 
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took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary,  and  acted  up  to  them  faith- 
fully ;  but  he  always  looked  upon  the  non- 
jurors as  honest  men,  and  treated  them 
with  kindness  and  respect.  In  1694  be 
resigned  his  living  at  Saham ;  and  in  1696 
he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of 
Trowse,  near  Norwich.  He  published  in 
1697  his  Life  of  MaliomeL  In  1702  he 
was  made  dean  of  Norwich  ;  and  in 
1707  he  published  Directions  to  Church- 
wardens ;  a  work  which  has  often  been 
reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that  cor> 
rectedand  improved  byTyrwhitl,  London, 
1833.  In  1710  he  published  his  work 
upon  Tythes,  8vo ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Trowse.  Ha 
was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
greatly  afificted  with  the  stone,  which 
entirely  disqualified  him  for  public  dutieSi 
But  he  still  pursued  his  pnvate  studiei^ 
arid  at  length,  in  1715,  he  brought  out 
the  first  part  of  his  last  aiid  greatest 
work,  the  Connection  of  the  History  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the 
second  part  in  1717,  fol.  His  strength 
had  been  long  declining,  and  he  died 
November  1, 1724,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  and  was  buried  in  Norwich  cathe- 
dral. About  three  years  before  his  death 
he  presented  his  collection  of  Oriental 
books,  more  than  300  in  number,  to  the 
library  of  Clare  liall,  Cambridge.  Several 
posthumous  tracts  and  letters,  with  a  Life 
of  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  author  of  which  is 
not  named,  were  published  in  1748,  8vo. 
PRIESTLEY,  (Joseph,)  a  Diisenling 
divine  and  very  eminent  philosopher, 
was  bom  on  the  13th  of  March,  1783,  at 
Birstal-fieldhead,  near  Leeds.  His  father 
was  engaged  in  the  clothing  manufacture^ 
and  was  a  Dissenter  of  the  Calvinistie 
persuasion.  Joseph  was  in  his  youth 
adopted  hy  a  paternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Keigh- 
ley,  who  sent  him  for  education  to  severid 
Bchook  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  the 
elements  of  Greek.  During  his  vacations 
he  studied  Hebrew  under  a  Dissenting 
minbter ;  and  he  afterwards  made  some 

Progress  in  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabie^ 
[e  was  originally  destined  for  the  mini- 
Btry ;  but  weak  health  causing  his  views 
to  be  turned  towards  trade,  he  learned 
some  of  the  modem  languageawith  that 
intention.  At  length,  however,  bis  con- 
stitution strengthened,  and,  resummg  his 
first  purpose,  he  went  in  1752  t«  the  Pii- 
senting  academy  at  Daventry,  kept  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Ashworth,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Doddridge.  Here  he  spcol 
three  years,  and  came  forth  aA  adhereni 
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to  ihe  ArUn  •3^tein.  Here  he  was  also 
introduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Hartley,  which  eierted  a 
powei&l  and  lasting  influence  over  his 
whole  train  of  thinking.  He  now  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  officiate  as  mini- 
ster to  a  small  congregation  at  Needham- 
market,  in  Suffolk;  whence,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  three  vears,  he  removed  to 
Namptwich,  in  Cheshire,  where  he  took 
the  cnarge  of  a  congreeation,  to  which  he 
joined  a  schooL  In  the  business  of  edu- 
cation he  was  indefatigable;  and  he 
added  to  the  common  objects  of  instruc- 
tion, experiments  in  natural  philosophy, 
which  were  the  means  of  fostering  in 
himself  a  taste  for  pursuits  of  that  kind. 
His  first  publication  was  an  English 
Grammar  on  a  new  plan,  for  the  use  of  his 
scholars,  printed  in  1761.  In  that  year 
he  was  invited  by  the  trustees  of.  the 
Dissenting  academy  at  Warrington  to 
succeed  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Aikin  in 
the  post  of  tutor  in  tlie  languages. '  Here 
he  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
writer  in  various  branches  of  science  and 
literature.  Several  of  these  had  a  rela- 
tion to  his  department  in  the  academy, 
which,  besides  philology,  included  lectures 
on  history  and  general  policy.  A  visit 
to  London  having  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Wat< 
son,  Dr,  Price,  and  Mr.  Canton,  he  was 
encouraged  by  them  to  pursue  a  plan  he 
had  formed  of  writing  a  History  of  Elec- 
tricity, which  work  appeared,  in  1767. 
It  was  several  times  reprmted,  was  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  an  admission  into  the 
Royal  Society.  He  had  previously  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1767  he 
settled  at  Leeds,  as  minister  to  a  large 
congregation  of  Dissenters,  assembling  at 
Mill-hul  chapel.  Here  his  attention  was 
first  excited,  u  consequence  of  his  vicinity 
to  a  public  brewery,  to  the  properties  of 
that  gaseous  fluid,  then  termed  fixed  air. 
Here  also  he  diligently  occupied  himself 
in  preparing  The  History  and  present 
State  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision, 
Light,  and  Colours,  which  he  published 
by  subscription  in  1772,  4to.  In  1773, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Price, 
be  received  the  appointment  of  librarian 
and  literary  companion  to  the  earl  of 
Shelbarne  (afterwards  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe),  with  a  salary  of  250/.  per  annum, 
And  a  separate  residence.  He  therefore 
fixed  his  family  in  a  house  at  Calne,  in 
Wiltshire,  near  his  lordship's  seat;  and 
ituine.  seven  years  attended  upon  the 
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earl  in  his  winter's  residences  at  London^ 
and  occasionally  in  his  excursions,  one  of 
which,  in  1774,  was  a  tour  to  the  conti- 
nent, when  he  visited  France,  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  In  1773  there 
had  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions a  paper  of  his  on  difierent  kinds 
of  air,  which  obtained  tlie  prize  of  Copley's 
medal.  This,  with  many  additions,  was 
reprinted  in  1774,  dedicated  to  lord 
Shelburne,  and  was  followed  by  three 
more  volumes.  In  1775,  while  still  resi- 
dent with  lord  Shelburne,  he  published 
his  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Com- 
mon-sense as  held  by  the  three  Scotch 
writers,  Drs.  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald. 
This  work  was  preparatory  to  his  purpose 
of  introducing  to  public  notice  the  Hart- 
leian  theory  of  the  human  mind,  which 
he  soon  after  published  in  a  more  popular 
and  intelligible  form  than  that  given  to  it 
by  the  auUior  himself.  He  had  already 
declared  himself  a  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  necessity ;  and  in  a 
dissertation  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Hartley's  Observations  on  Man,  he  ex- 
pressed some  doubts  of  the  immateriality 
of  the  sentient  principle  in  man.  Be- 
coming at  length  an  entire  convert  to 
the  material  hypothesis,  or  that  of  the 
homogeneity  of  man's  nature,  he  pub- 
lished in  1777  Disquisitions  on  Matter 
and  Spirit.  This  was  followed  by  a 
Defence  of  Socinianism,  and  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Necessity.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  odium  which  these  works  brought 
upon  him  was  the  cause  of  a  coolness  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  noble  patron,  which 
about  this  time  (1780)  he  began  to  re- 
mark, and  which  terminated  in  a  sepa- 
ration after  a  connexion  of  seven  years, 
but  upon  amicable  terms,  and  without 
any  alleged  cause  uf  complaint.  By  the 
articles  of  agreement  Dr.  Priestley  re- 
tained an  annuity  for  life  of  150/.  His 
next  removal  was  to  Birmingham,  where 
he  had  not  been  long  settled,  before  he 
was  chosen  minister  to  the  principal  Dis- 
senting congregation.  Here  he  pub- 
lished in  1782  his  History  of  the  Corrup- 
tions of  Christianity ;  this  was  burnt  by 
the  common  executioner  in  the  city  of 
Dort  In  1786  Priestley  published  his 
History  of  early  Opinions  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  4  vols,  8vo.  These  works 
led  to  the  well-known  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Horsley.  Some  of 
the  clergy  of  Birmingham  having  warmly 
opposed  the  Dissenters'  claims,  Dr.  Priest- 
ley published  a  series  of  Familiar  Letters 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  which 
were  penned  in  a  style  of  irony  that 
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exasperated  even  the'  populace.  To  this 
cause  of  irritation  another  was  added  by 
the  different  feelings  concerning  the 
events  that  were  then  passing  in  France. 
Priestley's  Reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  Reflec- 
tions on  the  French  Revolution,  an  event 
to  which  the  lower  orders  of  Birmingham 
were  at  that  time  unfavourably  disposed, 
led  to  his  being  nominated  a  citizen  of 
the  French  republic ;  and  the  occasion  of 
a  public  dinner  given  by  some  of  bis 
friends,  July  14,  1791,  in  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile,  (at  which  dinner,  however, 
Priestley  himself  was  not  present,)  af- 
forded to  the  mob  an  opportunity  of 
venting  their  Airy  against  him.  After 
demolishing  the  place  where  the  dinner 
had  been  given,  they  broke  into  his 
house,  destroyed  his  philosophical  appa* 
ratus,  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  and 
a  large  number  of  manuscripts;  after 
which  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  bum  the  dwelling  and  what  was  left  m 
it.  In  the  meantime  he  and  his  family 
were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
first  two  nights  he  passed  in  a  post-chaise, 
the  two  sucoeedine  on  horseback.  The 
sum  awarded  to  nim  at  the  assixes  as 
compensation  for  the  damage  is  not 
sUted ;  bat  he  tells  us  that  it  fell  short  of 
his  loss  by  2,000/.  Individual  generosity 
made  amends.  Among  other  instances 
of  this  kind,  his  brother-in-law  made  over 
to  him  the  sum  of  10,000/.  invested  in 
the  French  funds,  besides  an  annuity  of 
200/.  He  was  not  long  after  chosen 
to  succeed  his  deceased  friend.  Dr.  Price, 
as  minister  to  a  congregation  at  Hack- 
ney; but  finding  his  company  shunned 
by  many  of  his  former  philosophical 
associates,  he  determined  to  eo  to  Ame- 
rica, whither  he  sailed,  with  nis  family, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1794,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Northumberland,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1804.  His  £loge  was  read 
by  Cuvier,  before  the  National  Institute, 
at  Paris.  His  autobiography,  originally 
written,  as  he  informs  us,  during  one  of 
his  summer  excursions,  concludes  with 
the  date,  *' Northumberland,  March  24, 
1795,"  and  was  published  in  America 
after  his  decease,  with  a  continuation  by 
his  son,  Joseph,  and  observations  on  his 
writings  bv  Thomas  Cooper  (president- 
Judge  of  the  fourth  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) and  the  Rev.  William  Christie. 
Priesdey's  Correspondence  has  been  col- 
lected and  incorporated  with  the  above 
memoir  by  Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt,  form- 
ing the  first  two  volumes  of  his  collected 
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edition  of  Priestley's  Theological  and 
Miscellaneous  Works,  in  25  vols,  8vo, 
Hackney,  1817,  &c.  At  pp.  537—544  of 
Uie  second  volume  of  this  edition  will  be 
found,  chronologically  arranged,  a  com- 
plete list  of  Priestley's  works. 

PRIMASIUS,  a  Scripture  commenta- 
tor in  the  sixth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  obtained  the  See  of  Adnime- 
tum,  also  known  by  the  name  of  Josti- 
nianopolis,  in  the  province  of  Bysacene. 
He  was  the  author  of  Commentaria  in 
Epistoias  S.  Pauli,  published  at  Paris  and 
Lyons,  in  1543,  8vo.  In  these  comment 
taries  the  author  freely  availed  himself 
of  the  labours  of  preceding  writers,  as 
St.  Jerome,  St  Ambrose,  and,  above  aU, 
St.  Augustine.  He  also  wrote,  Commen- 
taria Mysticse  Expositionis  in  Apocalypsia 
Lib.  V.  Cologne,  1535,  8vo.  Both  of  these 
works  are  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Bibl.  Patr. 

PRIMATICCIO,  (Francesco,)  an  emi- 
nent painter,  was  born,  of  noble  parentage, 
at  Bologna,  in  1490 ;  and,  after  studying 
under  Innocenzio  da  Imota  and  Bagna- 
cavallo,  went  to  Mantua,  where  he  passed 
six  years  as  a  disciple  of  Qiulio  Romanoj 
whom  he  assisted  in  hb  great  works  at  the 
Palaaso  del  Te.  On  the  application  of 
Francis  I.  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  for  a 
painter  of  ability^  Primaticcio  was  recom- 
mended, and  arrived  in  France  in  1531. 
He  obtained  the  confidence  of  tlie  French 
king,  who  employed  him  to  execute  a 
variety  of  works  in  stucco  and  oil,  with 
which  he  adorned  Fontainebleau,  and 
the  other  royal  palaces.  Rosso,  or  Maitre 
Roux,  was  at  this  time  superintendent  of 
the  royal  buildings,  and  bad  begun  the 
great  gallerv  of  Fontainebleau.  So  much 
jealousy  and  rivalship  took  place  between 
the  two  artists,  that  Francis,  in  1540,  sent 
Primaticcio  into  Italy,  with  a  commission 
to  purchase  antiques,  which  he  executed 
with  great  judgment  Rosso  dying  in  the 
mean  time,  Primaticcio  was  recalled  to 
occupy  his  place  at  Fontainebleau.  la 
the  ceiling  of  the  great  gallery  he  repre- 
sented, in  fifteen  compartments,  the  Gods 
of  Homer ;  and  on  the  sides,  in  fifty* 
eight  smaller  compartments,  tlie  Adven- 
tures of  Ulysses,  from  the  Odyssey.  la 
this  vast  undertaking  he  was  assisted  by 
his  pupil,  Nicolo  Abate.  This  admirable 
work,  the  most  magnificent  monument  of 
art  of  which  France  could  boast,  was 
entirely  destroyed  in  1738,  to  make  way 
for  some  paltry  alteration  in  the  chftteau ; 
and  all  that  remains  of  the  works  of  this 
sublime  artist  at  Fontainableau  are  the 
frescoes  in  the  saloon   of  the  .guardsi 
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now  oiled  (he  tpartment  oT  madame 
d'£itampet»  Tenreieiitimr  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Tliere  are  few  of 
the  worka  of  Primatieeio  in  Italjr»  as  the 
matett  part  of  hii  life  waa  passed  in 
France^  Francis  I.  was  so  sensible  of 
the  merit  of  this  mat  artist,  thai  he  be- 
stowed on  him  the  lucratiTe  rerenue  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Troyes.  After 
the  death  of  hia  benefactor,  he  continued 
in  the  senriee  of  his  sueccssors,  Heor^  1 1., 
Francis  11^  and  Charles  IX.,  tnd  died  at 
Paris  in  1670.  At  Casae  Howard  there 
ia  a  fine  picture  by  Primatieeio^  repre- 
senting Penelope  relating  to  Ulysses 
what  has  pasaed  during  his  absence.  In 
the  Zambeccari  gallery  is  a  concert  by 
his  band,  which  is  a  charming  piece.  In 
the  capacity  of  an  architect  he  gare 
designs  for  the  palace  of  Meudon,  and 
the  tomb  of  Francis  I.  at  St.  Denis.  A 
great  number  of  engrarings  have  been 
made  after  his  designs. 
i  IPRIMEROSE,  (Gilbert,)  a  Scotch 
dtrine,  minister  of  the  French  church  in 
Lcmdon,  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  canon 
«f  Windsor.  He  was  madeD.  D.  at  Ox- 
ford by  royal  mandamus,  add  died  in 
1642.  Ha  is  author  of,  Jacob's  Vow,  in 
opposition  to  the  vows  of  monks  and 
liiiars;  The  TVumpet  of  Sion,  in  eighteen 
jermons ;  and  other  the<rfogica]  works. — 
UiasoB,  Jambs,  was  a  physician,  who  for 
jome  time  practised  at  Paris,  and  after- 
wards settled  in  Yorkshire.  He  wrote,  De 
Mufiemm  Morbis ;  De  Circtdationc  San- 
guinis ;  Enchiridioii  Medico  -  Prae^um ; 
An  Phsormaceutiea;  De  Vulgi  £rroribus 
an  Medidnft, — ^this  was  translated  into 
.F^reneh  by  Roetagny,  and  into  English 
by  Dr.Wifetie;  Academia  Monspeliensis 
descripta,  »c. 

PRINCB,  (John,)  a  divine  and  biogra^ 
pher,  waa  boni  in  1643,  at  AxminsCer,  in 
beveoafaire,  and  educated  at  Braxennoae 
college,  OxA>rd.  On  taking  orders  he  be- 
came curate  of  Bideford,  and  was  after- 
wards chosen  minister  of  St  Martin's 
church  at  Exeter.  He  then  removed  to 
the  vicaraceof  Totness,  and  next  to  that 
of  Beny-romeroy,  where  he  died  in 
1723.  He  published,  DanmoniiOrientales 
lllnstves,  or  .the  Worthies  of  Devon, 
printed  in  1710,  fol.,  and  again  in  1810, 
4to. 

PRINCE  DE  BEAUMONT,  (Madame 
le,)  a  French  lady,  bom  at  Rouen,  was 
long  engaged  in  education  in  England, 
and  wrote  several  popular  works,  among 
which  are,  Magasm  dtes  Enfans;  Des 
Adolescentes ;  and,  L'Education  com- 
plete. She  died  in  1780. 
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PRINCE,  (John  Baptist  le,)  a  nainten 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Mets  in  1733,  and,  after  studying  under 
Boucher,  at  Paris,  accompanied  we  abb6 
Chappe  to  Siberia,  where  he  took  views 
of  tne  country,  and  sketched  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants.  He  resided  for 
some  tune  at  Petersburg,  and  on  his  re- 
turn ta  Paris,  exhibited  a  number  of 
jmintinga  which  he  had  executed  in  Rus- 
sia. He  was  next  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  1781.  He 
excelled  in  landscape  and  viUage  scenery ; 
and  many  of  his  pictures  were  engraved 
by  Francis  Oodefroy. 

PRINGLE,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent 
physician,  was  bora  in  1707,  at  Stichell 
House,  in  the  countr  of  Roxburgh,  and 
after  a  grammatical  education  under  a 
domestic  tutor,  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew's,  whence,  in  1727,  he  was 
removed  to  Edinburgh  for  the  study  of 
physic.  In  the  followine  vear  he  went 
to  Leyden,  where  he  attendea  the  medical 
lectures  of  Boerhaave,  Albinns,  and  other 
eminent  teachers.  In  1730  he  took  th^ 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  then,  having  com- 
pleted his  medical  studies  at  Paris,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  settled 
in  Edinburgh  aa  a  physician.  In  1734 
he  was  chosen  joint  professor  of  moral 
phikMophy  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
In  1742  be  obtained  die  appointment  of 
physician  to  the  eari  of  Stair,  who  com- 
manded the  allied  armies  of  England  and 
Austria.  In  that  year  lie  was  also  made 
physician  to  the  military  hospital  in  Flan- 
ders. After  the  resignation  of  lord  Stair, 
he  continued  in  the  same  station  in  thfi 
campaign  of  1744,  and  so  well  recom- 
mendea  himself  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
beriand,  second  son  of  George  II.,  that 
he  was  nominated  by  him  physician- 

Sneral  to  his  majestv*s  forces,  and  to 
e  royal  hoepitals  in  the  Low  Countries. 
He  then  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Edinbuigh.  In  1746  be  was  recalled 
to  attend  the  forces  engaged  against 
the  rebeh ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  served  again  in  Flanders  in  1747  and 
1748  ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Aix-k-Chapelle,  (30th  April,  1748,) 
he  returned,  and  thenceforth  chiefly  re- 
aided  in  London.  Tlie  duke  of  Cumber- 
land in  1 749  nominated  him  his  physician 
in  ordinary.  In  1750  he  published,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  Observations  on  the 
Gaol  or  Hospital  Fever.  In  the  same 
year  be  began  to  communicate  to  the 
Royal  Society  his  Experiments  upon 
Septic  and  Antiseotic  Substances,  with 
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Remarks  relating  to  their  Use  in  tlie 
Theory  of  Medicine.  Three  numbers  of 
these  were  inserted  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  procured  for  him  the 
Copley  medal.  In  1752  he  published  his 
Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army, 
which  proved  one  of  the  most  popular 
medical  works  of  the  age,  and  extended  his 
reputation  throughout  Europe.  It  went 
through  several  editions,  in  each  of  which  it 
received  successive  improvementa^and  was 
justly  regarded  as  a  standard  performance. 
He  made  a  valuable  addition  to  his  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  by  a  paper 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1753, 
giving  an  Account  of  several  Persons 
seized  with  the  Gaol  Fever  by  working  in 
Newgate ;  and  of  the  Manner  by  which 
the  Infection  was  communicated  to  one 
entire  Family.  During  the  war  that  com- 
menced in  1755,  he  attended  the  encamp- 
ments in  England  for  three  seasons ;  but 
in  1758  he  quitted  his  connexion  with  the 
army,  and,  resolving  to  &x  entirely  in 
London,  became  a  licentiate  of  the  College 
of  Pliysicians.  Of  this  college  he  was 
made  a  fellow  in  1763 ;  and  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  court  employments  of  physi- 
cian extraordinanr  and  in  ordinary  to  the 
queen,  and  to  the  princess-dowager  of 
Wales,  and  physician  extraordinary  to 
the  king.  In  1766  he  was  created  a  ba- 
ronet. In  1772  he  succeeded  James 
West,  Esq.,  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  This  dignity  was  preceded  or 
followed  b^  aggregation  to  the  Acade- 
mies of  Sciences  of  Gdttingen,  Madrid, 
Paris,  Haerlem,  and  Petersburg,  besides 
other  scientific  societies.  As  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  an  assiduous  discharge  of  its 
duties,  and  especially  by  composing  a  set 
of  discourses  at  the  annual  delivery  of  the 
Copley  medal.  Of  these  discourses  he 
pronounced  six,  which  were  afterwards 
published  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Kippis,  in  8vo. 
Increasing  infirmities,  and  otner  causes, 
induced  him  to  resign  the  president's 
chair  in  1778,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks ;  and 
in  1780,  having  made  an  excursion  to 
Scotland,  he  took  a  resolution  of  spending 
bis  latter  days  in  his  native  country.  He 
purchased  a  house  in  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
moved thither  in  1781.  But  he  soon 
found  his  expectations  of  increased  com- 
fort in  this  situation  frustrated.  The  cli- 
mate was  too  sharp  for  him,  his  old  friends 
were  dead,  and  though  he  met  with  much 
respectful  attention,  he  could  not  easily 
contract  new  intimacies.  A  certain  rest- 
lessness was  likewise  the  result  of  his  age 
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and  infirmitiep.  He  quitted  Edinburgh^ 
having  first  made  a  present  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  that  city  of  three  fdio 
manuscript  volumes  of  his  own  medical 
and  physical  observations,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  should  neither  be  published, 
nor  lent  out  of  the  college  library  on  any 
pretence.  Returning  to  London,  he  found 
some  pleasure  in  again  fVequenting  the 
literary  society  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed ;  but  his  strength  rapidly  d^ 
dined,  and  he  died  on  the  1 8th  of  January, 
1782,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  interred,  with  great  funeral  so- 
lemnity, in  Sl  James's  church.  A  monu- 
ment, '  executed  by  Nollekins,  at  his 
nephew's  expense,  was  some  time  after 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Sir  John  Pringle  had,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  divinity :  this  wai 
with  him  a  very  favourite  object  He 
corresponded  frequently  with  Michaelii 
on  theological  suojects;  and  that  cele- 
brated professor  -addresaed  to  him  some 
letters  on  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks,  which  Sir  John  caused  to  be pulh 
lished  in  1773,  under  the  following  title: 
Joannis  Davidis  Michaelis,  Prof.  Ordm. 
Philos.  et  Soc.  Reg.  Scieot.  Goettingensii 
Collegia^,  Epistolee,  de  LXX.  Hebdomadi- 
bus  Danielis,  ad  D.  Joannem  Pringle, 
baronettum :  primo  privatim  missae,  nunc 
▼ero  utriusque  consensu  public^  ediue, 
8vo. 

PRINSEP,  (James,)  aeoKtary  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta^  was  bom  in 
1800.  He  went  out  to  the  East  Indies 
at  an  early  age  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  Mint  department, 
and  was  appointed  assay  masterat  Benares, 
where  he  remained  about  ten  years,  and 
collected  the  materiab  of  hia  Sketches  of 
Benares.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  Transactions 
he  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
mode  of  determining  accurately  the  point 
at  which  the  precious  metals  fuse.  When 
the  Benares  mint  was  abolished,  he  was 
transferred  to  that  at  Calcutta,  where  he 
became  secretary  to  the  physical  class  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  and  editor  of  the 
Gleanings  of  Science,  conducted  bv  cap- 
tain Herbert,  which  he  remodelled  in 
1832,  under  the  title  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society.  He  also  made  nume- 
rous discoveries  which  enabled  him  to  fill 
up  the  blank  left  in  the  history  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  Uie  Great  in 
Bactria,  and  constructed  a  nearly  unbroken 
series  of  numismatic  records,  which  ex- 
tended from   Alexander    the  Great   to 
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modeni  tinie&  In  1832  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Asiatic  Society,  aiid  began  to 
follow  np  the  tteM  of  Jones,  Colebrooke, 
and  Wilson,  in  the  field  of  Indian  anti- 
quities. His  health  at  length  gave  wa^» 
and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  April,  1840,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

PRIOLO,  or  PRIOLI,  (Beniamino,)  a 
writer  of  French  history,  was  bom  at  St 
Jean  d'Angeli  in  1602,  and  brought  np 
in  the  Keformed  religion.  Having  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Orthez  and  Montauban, 
he  went  to  Leaden,  where  he  perfected 
himself  in  classical  literature  under  Hein- 
sius  and  Vossius.  The  desire  of  consulting 
Grotius  induced  him  to  visit  Paris,  after 
which  he  studied  philosophy  at  Padua 
under  Cremonini  and  Liceto.  He  then 
attached  himself  to  the  duke  of  Rohan, 
at  that  time  in  the  service  of  Venice, 
and  became  the  intimate  confident  of  that 
nobleman,  who  sent  him  twice  into  Snain 
as  his  negotiator.  When  the  duke  after- 
wards commanded  the  French  troops  in 
the  Valteline  and  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
sons,  Priolo  was  present  at  every  action. 
At  the  death  of  his  patron  he  retired  to 
Geneva,  married  a  lady  of  noble  family, 
and  purchased  an  estate  near  that  city. 
Determining  finally  to  settle  at  Paris,  be 

Quitted  Geneva  with  his  familv,  and  at 
•yons  was  converted  by  cardinal  Barberini 
to  the  Romish  faith.  In  the  ensuing  trou- 
bles in  France  he  took  part  with  the 
prince  of  Cond6  against  the  court;  in 
conse<|uence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  Flanders,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated,  and  his  family  exiled.  Being 
restored  to  favour,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  employed  himself  in  composing  the 
history  which  has  preserved  his  name. 
He  beean  his  narrative  from  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII.  It  is  entitled,  Benjamin! 
Prioli  ab  Excessu  Ludovid  XI 11.  de  Re- 
bus Gallicis  Historiarum,  Lib.  XII.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Leipsic,  1686.  The 
style  of  this  history  is  copied  from  that 
of  Tacitus,  and  it  abounds  in  characters 
and  portraits,  often  touched  in  a  satirical 
manner ;  but  the  narrative  is  a  free  and 
faithful  relation  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
and  the  administration  of  Maaarin.  Priolo 
died  in  1667.  Several  of  his  maxims  are 
quoted  by  Bavle.  From  one  of  these  we 
learn  that  he  had  little  confidence  in  the 
three  learned  professions.  '*  Man  (says 
he)  possesses  only  three  things — soul, 
body,  and  goods,  which  are  constantly 
exposed  to  danger  from  three  sets  of 
people — theologians,  physicians,  and 
lawyers." 

PRIOR,  (Matthew,)  was  bom  on  the 
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2l8t  of  July,   1664,  according  to  ene 
account  in  London,  where  his  mther  was 
a  citizen  and  joiner ;  accordin^^  to  an- 
other, at  Wimborne,  in  Dorsetshire.    His 
father  dying  when  he  was  young,  an 
nncle,    Samuel    Prior,    who    kept    the 
Rummer  Tavern,  near  Charing  Cross, 
took  care  of  him,  and  sent  him  to  West- 
minster school,  of  which  Dr.  Busby  waa 
then  master.      Before  he    had    passed 
through  the  school  his  uncle  took  him 
home,  for  the  [jurpose  of  bringing  him  up 
to  his  own  business ;  but  he  nad  already 
imbibed  a  taste  for  classical  literature 
which  destined  him  to  a  very  different 
walk  in  life.    The  earl  of  Dorset,  a  great 
patron  of  letters,  who  frequented  that 
tavern,    found    him    one    nay    reading 
Horace;   and  on  conversing  with  him, 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  modesty 
and  talents  which  he  displaved,  that  he 
sent  him  to  St.  John's  college,   Cam- 
bridge, (1682,)  where  he  proceeded  B.A. 
in  1686,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  a 
fellowship.    In  this  university  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Charles  Mon- 
tagu,   afterwards   earl    of   Halifax,    in 
partnership  with  whom  he  composed  the 
Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse,  a  parody 
of  Drvden's  polemic  poem  of  the  Hind 
and  ranther.     He  gave  a  further  proof 
of  his  poetic  talent  by  an  Ode  on  the 
Deity,  written  in  1688  as  a  college  exer- 
cise.   In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  intrc3uced  at  court  by 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  through  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was,  in  1690,  appointed 
secretary  to  the  English  plenipotentiaries, 
men  of  high  rank,  who  attended  at  the 
congress  at  the  Hague ;  and  his  conduct 
gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  William  III. 
that  he  made  him  one  of  tie  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber.     In  1695  he  wrote 
an  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary, 
which  was  presented  to  the  king  on  his 
arrival  in  Holland  after  that  event     He 
also  displayed  his  humorous  vein  in  a 
burlesque  parody  of  Boileau's  ode  on  the 
capture  of  Namur  by  the  French,  when 
it  was  retaken  by  king  William.     In 
1697  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
commissioners  ror  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ; 
and  after  his  return  firom  that  emoloy- 
ment  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant    of   Ireland.      He    went    to 
France  in  the  following  year  as  secretary 
to  the  ambassador,  the  earl  of  Portland ; 
and  he  remained  in  the  same  employment 
under  the  earl  of  Jersey.     In  this  station 
he  is  said  to  have  rendered  himself  very 
agreeable  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  treated  him 
with  marked  distinction.      Being   ndw 
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regarded  at  one  very  cooTenant  in  puUte 
affairsi  he  was  summoned  by  king  William 
tc  Loo,  where  he  had  a  confidential  audi^ 
ence,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
.appointed  under-secretaiy  of  state  in  lord 
Jersey's  office,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
assist  the  ambassador  in  negotiating  the 
.Partition  Treaty.  In  1700,  at  which 
time  he  was  created  M.A.,  he  produced 
one  of  his  longest  and  most  splendid 
compositions,  the  Carmen  Seculare,  in 
which  he  exhausts  all  his  powers  in  cele- 
brating the  glories  of  £ng  William's 
reign.  In  the  same  year  he  succeeded 
Locke  as  a  commissioner  at  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  he  sat  in  the  parliament  of 
the  beginning  of  1701  as  representative 
of  East  Grinstead.  The  Tories  were 
now  become  the  prevalent  party,  and 
Prior,  who  had  been  brought  mto  public 
life  and  promoted  by  the  Whigs,  and  had 

.  acted  confidentially  with  them,  forsook 
them,  and  joined  the  opposite  party,  to 
which  he  ever  after  adhered.    He  even 

!  voted  for  the  impeachment  of  those  lords 

.who  were  charged  with  advisinff  that 

.  Partition  Treaty  in  which  he  had  been 
ofiicially  employed.  The  successes  in 
the  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign 
were  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  both 
parties ;  and  Prior  sung  tne  victories  of 
blenheim  and  Ramilies.  He  had  some 
share  in  the  Examiner,  a  paper  carried 

,  on  b^  Swift  and  others  of  his  party  ;  and 
he  joined  in  the  attacks  upon  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  When  tJbe  Tories  had 
again  become  superior,  and  Marlborough 
had  been  driven  from  his  command, 
Prior's  diplomatic  talents  were  once  more 
called  into  exertion,  and  in  1711  he  was 

,  privately  sent  to  Paris  with  proposals  for 
peace.  He  brought  back  Mesnager,  one 
of  the  French  ministers,  and  the  abb6 
Gualtier,  and  for  a  considerable  time  was 
tnuch  engaged  in  secret  negotiations  with 
them  at  his  house  in  London.  The  con- 
gress at  Utrecht  followed,  in  January 
1712 ;  and  in  August,  when  lord  Boliog^ 
broke  was  sent  to  Paris  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  that  had  occurred,  and  to 
hasten  the  tardy  proceedinffs,  Prior  either 
accompanied  or  followed  him.  He  re- 
mained in  France  with  the  appointments 
and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  though 
without  the  title ;  for  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  went  in  that  capacity,  refused, 
it  is  said,  out  of  pride,  to  be  joined  in  the 
same  commission  with  a  man  so  meanly 
bom.  Prior,  however,  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  French  court,  and  was  en- 
trusted by  Louis  with  a  special  letter  to 

,  queen  Anne  in  favour  of  the  elector  of 
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Bavaria.  After  the  duke's  departure  ia 
1713  he  publicly  assumed  the  charscter 
of  ambassador,  which  he  retained  till  he 
was  superseded  by  the  earl  of  Stair  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  received  remittances  from 
the  treasury  enabling  him  to  return ;  an4 
.soon  afler  his  arrival,  in  1715,  the  Whigs 
being  now  in  power,  he  was  met  by  a 
warrant  from  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
.which  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  a  messenger.  He  was  examined  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  ^rivy  council 
with  respect  to  his  share  m  negotiating 
the  peace  of  Utrecht^  was  treated  with 
rigour,  and  Walpole  moved  an  impeach- 
ment of  him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
for  holding  clandestine  conferences  with 
the  Frencn  plenipotentiary.  Such  was 
the  resentment  entertained  against  him 
by  the  new  ministry,  that  when  in  1717 
an  act  of  grace  was  passed,  he  was  ex- 
.  cepted,  and  was  still  continued  in  custody 
at  the  house  of  the  messenger.  At  len^, 
however,  he  was  discharged  without  being 
brought  to  trial.  During  his  confinement 
he  wrote  his  Alma,  fie  was  now  re- 
duced to  a  private  station,  without  any 
provision,  except  his  fellowship,  which 
he  prudently  retained  during  his  highest 
employments.    Regarding  poetry  as  his 

1)roper  profession,  ne  now  finished  bis 
ongest  piece,  entitled,  Solomon,  which, 
with  his  former  productions,  and  sonie 
new  ones,  supplied  matter  for  a  folio 
volume,  published  by  subscription  at  two 
guineas.  By  the  efforts  of  his  friends 
4,000  guineas  were  thus  raised,  which 
was  doubled  by  a  benefaction  from  lord 
Harley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  (to 
whose  family  he  had  formerly  adhered,) 
for  the  purchase  of  Down-hall,  in  Essex, 
on  the  condition  of  its  reverting  to  that  , 
family  after  his  death.  He  died  at  Wim- 
pde,  the  seat  of  lord  Oxford,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1721,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  aee,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  monument, 
for  the  erection  of  which  he  left  by  his 
will  the  sum  of  500/.  A  long  Latin 
epitaph  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Robert 
Freind,  master  of  Westminster  school, 
records  his  political  and  poetical  merits. 
Prior  was  a  skilful  and  successful  diplo- 
matist. It  is  related  of  him  that  as  he 
was  one  day  surveying  the  apartments  at 
Versailles,  being  shown  the  victories  of 
Louis,  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and  asked 
whether  the  king  of  England's  palace 
had  any  such  decorations  ?  '*  The  monu- 
ments of  my  master's  actions,"  said  he, 
"  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  hi  his 
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own  house."  The  pictum  of  L«  Brun 
are  not  only  in  themselTee  sufficieoCljr 
ostenUtioiMy  hat  were  explained  hy  in- 
leri^tiofis  ao  arTQ|;ant»  that  Boileau  and 
Racme  thonght  it  neceaearv  to  m^e 
them  more  simple.  A  complete  edition 
of  Prior  a  poema  waspubliihed  in  1733,  in 
3  volsy  8vo.  A  History  of  hie  own  Tiraa^ 
said  to  he  compiled  from  his  original 
MSS.  anpeared  in  1740,  hut  it  obtained 
liule  of  bis  own,  and  that  little  is  of  amaU 
value. 

PRIOR,  (Thomas,)  distinguislied  for 
his  enlightened  patriotism,  was  horn  in 
1679,  at  Rathdowney,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  and  educated  in  the  university  of 
Duhlin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  la.  A. 
and  was  fellow-student  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Berkeley,  afterwards  hishopof  Clojrne. 
In  1729  he  published  his  well-known 
tract,  A  List  of  the  Absentees  of  Ireland, 
with  some  excellent  Observations  on  the 
Trade  and  Manufactures  of  the  Country, 
and  the  Condition  of  the  KingdoQi.  He 
also  published  several  works  telative  to 
coin,  linen,  manufactures,  &c.  But  he  is 
beat  known  aa  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  of  which  for  a  series  of 
ve&rs  he  discharged  the  duty  of  secretar}\ 
He  died  in  1751,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  Rathdowney.  Immediately 
after  his  death  a  subscription  waa  en- 
tered into  for  a  public  monument  to  his 
memory,  which  waa  erected  in  the  nave 
of  Christ-church  cathedral,  Dublin,  with 
an  admirable  inscription  by  bishop 
Berkeley. 

PRISCIANUS»  an  eminent  Roman 
grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Cassarea, 
and  a  disciple  of  Theoetistus.  He  ia  also 
believed  to  have  embraced  the  Clviatiatt 
faith.  He  went  to  Conatantioople,  where 
be  taiight  grammar  and  rhetoric  with 
great  reputation  about  ▲.!>•  525.  He 
compoaad  various  worka,  of  which  hia 
treatise,  De  Arte  Orammatica,  was  first 
published  by  Aldus  Manutiua,  at  Venice, 
in  1476^  from  a  MS.  found  in  France. 
The  following  treatises  of  Priacian  are 
also  extant:  De  XII.  Versibus  iEneidoa 
principalibns  ad  Pueros ;  De  Accentibus ; 
.  De  Declinatione  Nominum ;  De  Versibus 
Comicis;  De  Praeexercitamentis  Rheto- 
ricse ;  and,  De  Figuris  et  Nominibus  Nu- 
marommetdeNumisacPoiideribua.  The 
beat  editiona  of  Priacian  are  by  PutscUiM, 
in   his  Grammaticie    Latinss   Auctero 


Antioni,  4to,  Hanov.  1 606,  and  by  Krehl, 
~  o,  Li[ 

S'  Lii 
ia  treatise  on  Comic 


Svo,  Una.  1819-20.    The  O^para  Minoea 
abo  edited  by  Lindemann,  Svo, 


Metres  ia  included  in  Gaisford's  Seriptores 
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Latini  Rei  Metrics,  Svo,  Oxford,  1834, 
Priscian  also  wrote  a  short  poem  entitled, 
De  Laude  Imperatoris  Anastasii,  which 
was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Endlicher,  Svo,  Vindob.  1828.  A  trans- 
lation of  Dionysius's  Periegesia  into 
Latin  verse  is  attributed  to  Priscian;  it 
has  been  printed  with  the  Oxford  edition 
of  that  author.  The  grammatical  fame 
of  Priscian  may  be  inferred  from  the 

Eroverbial  plirase  of  ''breaking  Priscian'a 
eed,"  Applied  to  a  violation  of  grammar. 
PRlSCiLLIAN,  a  heretic  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Soain,  where  his 
opinions  were  condemned  in  380  by  • 
oouncil  held  at  Saragossa.  He  waa  or- 
dained bishop  of  Avila,  by  his  own  party, 
but  put  to  death  with  some  of  his  adhe-, 
rents  in  387.  His  followers  united  th«| 
•rrors  of  the  Gnostioa  and  Manichees.  , 
PRITZ,  (John  George,)  Lat  Priiius^ 
a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at 
Leipsio  in  1662,  and  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city.  In  1687  he  became 
A  contributor  to  the  Acta  Rruditorum  of 
Leipsic.  In  1600  the  senate  nominated 
him  preacher  at  St.  Nicholas'  church ; 
and  m  1606  he  was  appobted  professor 
of  divinity  and  of  metapnysica,  as  well  as 
minbter,  at  Zerbst,  in  Saxony.  In  1705 
he  visited  Holland  and  England,  and 
afler  his  return  to  Germany,  in  1707, 
was  chosen  professor  of  divinity,  ecclesi- 
astical counsellor,  and  minister  at  Greifs- 
walde,  in  Pomerania.  In  1711  he 
jemoved  to  Frankfort- on -the -Maine, 
where  he  held  the  appointment  of  prin- 
.eipal  minister  till  his  deatK  in  1732. 
He  published,  Patris  Macarii  iBgyptii 
Homiliflp  L.  Grsecd  et  Latind,  interprete 
Zacluuria  Palthenio;  Macarii  i!Egypti| 
Opera;  lotrodoetio  in  Lectionem  Novi 
Testament! ;  on  edition  of  the  New  Testar 
ment,  in  the  original  Greek,  with  varioiis 
Readings  Geographical  Charts,  &cj 
Sermons ;  Devotional  Treatises ;  translor 
tions  from  the  English  into  German ;  and 
an  edition  of  the  Latin  Letters  of  Milton. 
PROBUS,  (M.  Valerius^)  aLatingramr 
marian,  lived  in  the  second  century, 
under  the  emperor  Adrian.  He  wrote 
aeveral  treatises,  amoi^  which  was  one, 
cited  by  Servius,  entitled,  De  Temporunt 
Connexione.  Some  remaining  fragments 
of  his  writings  have  been  nnhlished  among 
the  Grammatiei  Latini  Veteres. 

PROBUSk  (Marcus  AureHus  Valerius,) 
Jl  native  of  Sirmium,  bom  about  a.d.  232, 
.served  in  the  Roman  army  with  disttno- 
tion  under  Valerianus,  GaUienus,  Clau- 
dius II.,  Aurelianasy  and  Tacitus.  When 
Tacitus  died,  aiz  months  after  his  assumur 
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tion  of  the  empire,  hit  brother  Florianui 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  West, 
whibt  Probus  was  proclaimed  in  the 
East;  but  in  leas  than  three  months 
Florianus  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers, 
and  Probus  was  acknowledged  universal 
emperor.  An  insurrection  having  broken 
out  in  his  camp  near  Sirmium,  he  took 
refuge  in  an  iron  tower  which  he  had 
constructed  as  a  watch-tower ;  but  being 
followed  by  the  mutineers,  he  was  killed, 
A.D.  282.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cams. 
He  is  highly  commended  by  Vopiscus. 

PROCACCINI,  (Ercole,)  a  painter, 
was  born  in  1520  at  Bologna,  where  the 
greater  number  of  his  works  still  exist 
Lomazzo,  in  his  Tempio  della  Pittura, 
extols  him  as  a  happy  imitator  of  the 
colouring  and  grace  of  Correggio.  His 
own  three  sons  were  his  disciples.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

PROCACCINI,  (Camillo,)  a  pwnter, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1546,  and  received  his  first  instmction 
in  the  school  of  his  father.  'Hc^after- 
wards  visited  Rome,  where  he  studied 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raf- 
faelle.  H  is  works  evidently  show  that  he 
had  been  charmed  by  Parmegiano.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna, 
Reggio,  Piacenza,  Parma,  and  Genoa. 
His  St.  Rocco  curing  the  Sufferers  under 
the  Plague,  in  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of 
Modena,  at  Reggio,  deterred  Annibale 
Caracci  from  painting  a  companion  to  it. 
At  Piacenza  he  had  less  success  in  paint* 
ing  against  Lodovico ;  yet  his  picture  oc- 
cupies the  principal  place.  He  died  in 
1626.  Several  or  his  pieces  have  been 
engraved. 

PROCACCINI,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an 
eminent  painter,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bora  at  Bologna  in  1548,  and  studied 
in  the  school  of  tne  Caracci.  The  works 
of  Correggio  were  the  chief  object  of  his 
imitation,  and  no  painter  ever  approached 
nearer  to  the  style  of  that  great  artist 
Of  his  altar-pieces,  that  at  Santa  Afra,  in 
Brescia,  is  perhaps  most  like  the  style  of 
Correggio.  Some  of  his  principal  works 
are  at  Genoa  and  Parma.  He  also  exe- 
cuted many  pictures  for  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.     He  died  in  1626. 

PROCACCINI,  (Carlo  Antonio,)  a 
painter,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
Dora  at  Bologna,  and  learned  the  art 
from  his  father.  He  devoted  himself  to 
landscape,  in  which  he  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation,  as  well  as  by  fmit 
and  flowers,  which  he  designed  after 
Bitture.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  at  Milan. 
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PROCACCINI,  (Ercole,)  called  the 
Younger,  a  painter,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bora  in  1596  at  Milan,  and  Btudi«l 
under  his  uncle,  Giulio  Cesare.  His  chief 
excellence  appeared  in  his  flower-pieces. 
He  died  in  1676. 

PROCACCINI,  (Andrea,)  a  painter 
and  engraver,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1671, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Carlo 
Maratti.  He  painted  history  in  the  style 
of  his  master;  and  among  his  other  works 
in  the  public  edifices  at  Rome,  is  his 
picture  of  Daniel,  one  of  the  twelve  pro- 
phets, painted  bvicnrder  of  Clement  XI. 
in  S.  Gliovanni  Laterano.  He  was  in- 
vited to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he 
resided  for  fourteen  years,  and  executed 
several  considerable  works.  He  died  in 
1734. 

PROCIDA,  (Giovanni  di,)  a  native  of 
Salerno,  and  lord  of  the  isle  of  Prodda 
on  the  coast  of  Naples,  was  counsellor  to 
Frederic  11.  and  Manfred,  kings  of  the 
Sicilies.  By  Charles  of  Aniou  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  estate  and  employment 
under  pretence  of  treason  ;  and  his  wife 
having  also  been  dishonoured  by  one  of 
the  French  who  accompanied  Charles,  he 
nourished  a  rooted  hatred  to  that  nation, 
and  a  determined  purpose  of  revenge. 
He  repaired  to  Constantia,  queen  of 
Arragon,  daughter  of  the  late  Manfred, 
by  whose  husband,  Peter,  he  was  created 
a  baron.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
kept  emissaries  both  in  Apulia  and  Sicily, 
who  excited  disaffection  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  geve  him  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  anairs.  From  their  reports  he 
was  induced  to  visit  the  island  aisguised 
in  a  Franciscan  habit,  where  he  con- 
certed a  plan  for  a  revolution.  Thence 
he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  held 
a  consultation  with  the  emperor  Michael 
Palaeologus,  and  obtained  from  him  a 
supply  of  money.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  readily  persuaded  Nicho- 
las HI.,  who  was  an  ememy  of  Charles, 
to  concur  in  the  enterprize.  Giovanni 
then  returned  to  Arragon;  and  exhibi- 
ting his  assurances  from  the  pope  and 
the  Sicilian  barons,  prevailed  upon  Peter 
to  undertake  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
covery of  Sicily.  The  death  of  the  pope, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Martin  I  v.,  a 
Frenchman,  threw  an  obstacle  in  the  way, 
but  Giovanni  still  persevered  with  una- 
bated ardour ;  and  m  his  Franciscan  dis- 
guise held  further  conferences  with  all 
the  parties  concerned,  till  he  had  brouglit 
the  conspiracy  to  maturity.  He  thi^n 
repaired  to  Palermo,  where,  on  Easter 
MondAy,  30th  March,  1282,  themassu^re 
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began,  wbich  wholly  exHipated  the 
French  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  The 
chief  conspirators  had,  on  that  day, 
assembled  at  Palermo,  where,  in  the 
afternoon,  they  joined  with  the  French 
in  a  procession  to  a  church  at  some  dta- 
tance.  A  bride  with  her  retinue  happen- 
ing to  pass  by,  a  Frenchman  went  up 
and  began  to  take  liberties  with  her.  He 
was  stabbed  on  the  spot  by  an  enraged 
Sicilian,  and  tliis  became  a  signal  for  the 
general  massacre,  which  extended  to  all 
the  French  in  Palermo,  and  thence  spread 
over  the  whole  island.  Other  accounts, 
however,  relate,  that  on  the  same  day, 
on  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  vespers,  the 
massacre,  as  had  been  concerted,  took 
place  throughout  the  island ;  whence  the 
name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Charles 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover 
Sicily,  which  was  possessed  bv  Peter  of 
Arragon,.  and  after  his  death  by  his  son 
James.  Giovanni  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice of  these  kings,  and  was  sent  by  the 
latter  to  Rome  in  1289,  to  reconcile 
Sicily  to  the  holy  see,  but  without  effect 
He  resumed  his  negotiations  in  1295, 
under  Boniface  VI II.;  and,  in  fine,-  he 
accompanied  the  dowager  queen  Con- 
stantia  to  Rome,  where  he  died. 

PROCLUS,  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian and  philosopher  of  the  later  Flatonist 
school,  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  a.d. 
412,  and  educated  at  Xanthus,  in  Lycia, 
at  Alexandria,  and  at  Athens,  where  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Syrianus,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Plutarchus, 
the  son  of  Nestorius,  an  eminent  teacher 
of  the  Eclectic  philosophy.  Proclus  was 
the  last  rector  of  the  Neo- Platonic  school 
at  Athens,  where  he  died  in  a.d.  485. 
His  works  are,  Commentaries  on  the 
Timseus  and  Parmenides  of  Plato;  on 
Hesiod's  Works  and  Days;  on  Ptolemy's 
Astrology;  and  on  the  first  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  in  two  books.  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  On  the  Sphere,  pub- 
lished bv  Bainbridge,  London,  1520, 
(which,  however,  is  mostly  taken  from 
Geminus),  and  Eighteen  Arguments 
against  the  Christians.  His  works  were 
edited  at  Paris  by  Victor  Cousin,  1820-27, 
6  vols,  8vo.  There  is  a  translation  of  his 
Commentaries  on  Plato,  by  Thomas  Tay- 
lor, London,  1815,  2  vols,  4to,  and  1820, 
2  vols,  4to. 

PROCOPIUS,  of  Gasa,  a  Scripture 
commentator,  who  flourished  under  the 
reign  of  Justin  I.,  and  presided  with  mat 
reputation  over  a  rhetorical  schod  at 
Gaza,  in  Palestine.  He  applied  himself 
with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
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fathers  and  commentators  on  the  Scrip- 
tures; consulted  the  Septuagiut  version, 
those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion,  and  frequently  that  of  St  Jerome^ 
and  with  the  aid  of  these  compiled  com- 
mentaries on  various  books  of*  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  executed  with  conside- 
rable judgment,  as  well  as  in  a  polished 
style,  and  proved  very  useful  to  suc- 
ceeding exegetical  writers.  Those  of 
them  which  have  been  published  con- 
sist of,  Commentaria,  sen,  E^Tyi^rucai 
a-xok<u  in  Octateuchum,  or  on  the  eight 
first  books  of  Scripture,  in  an  inaccurate 
Latin  version  by  Conrad  Cluser,  and 
published  at  Zurich  in  1555,  folio;  Scho- 
lia in  quatuor  Lihros  Regum  et  duof 
Chronicorum,  translated  into  Latin  from 
the  Greek  original  by  Lewis  Lavater,  and 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Leyden, 
after  being  corrected  by  John  Meursius, 
in  1620,  4to;  and,  Variorum  in  Esaiam 
Prophetam,  Commentariorum  Epitome, 
published  at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  John  Curterius,  1580,  folio. 

PROCOPIUS,  a  Greek  historian  of 
the  sixth  centunr,  was  bom  at  Caesarea, 
in  Palestine.  He  was  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, and  a  pleader  of  causes,  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  reign  of  Anastasius, 
who  held  him  in  great  estimation,  as  also 
did  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian. 
He  next  became  assessor  to  Belisarius, 
whom  he  attended  in  his  wars;  after 
which  he  was  admitted  into  the  senate, 
and  appointed  prefect  of  Constantiiiople, 
where  ne  died  about  a.d.  560.  He  wrote 
the  History  of  his  own  Times,  in  eight 
books,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  Claude  Mattret,  a  Jesuit. — Pro- 
copii  Caesariensis  Historiarum  sui  Tem- 
poris  Libri  Octo,  fol.  Paris,  1662,  with  the 
Greek  text  The  work  has  also  been 
translated  into  Italian,  German,  and  other 
modem  languages.  There  is  a  German 
translation,  with  notes,  by  Kanngiesser, 
Greifswald,  1827-29,  3  vols,  8vo.  The 
History  of  Procopius  is  an  important 
work,  which  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  ancient  and  modern  history, 
between  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  the 
Byzantine  historians.  Procopius  also 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Public  Edifices,  built 
or  restored  by  Justinian,  ^nd  a  Book  of 
Anecdotes,  printed  at  Paris,  1662,  foL  It 
is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Procopius 
was  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan.  Eichel  and 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer  maintain  that  he  was 
a  Pagan;  Vossius,  Fabricius,  Harles, 
and  Meusel,  think  that  he  was  a  Chria- 
tian. 

PROCOPIUS-RASA,  o?.  The  Shaven, 
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f^  famous  leader  of  the  Hiueitet  in  Bohe- 
mia, joined  that  partv  under  their  great 
leader  Ziska»  after  whoee  deaths  in  1424, 
he  succeeded  to  the  command..  At  the 
head  of  the  body  called  Taborites,  and 
the  Hussites  of  Prague,  Proconius  broke 
into  Moravia,  took  and  burnt  tne  town  of 
Graditx,  and  gave  a  defeat  to  the  duke 
of  Austria.  He  then  reduced  Kama- 
fiitz,  ravaged  Austria,  and  spread  terror 
throughout  that  part  of  Germany.  When 
the  council  of  Basle  was  convoked  in 
1431,  Procopius  iasued  a  circular  letter 
in  Latiiv  addressed  to  all  sovereigns  and 
states,  aetting  forth  the  oompUinta  of  his 
party,  and  proposing  a  disputation  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  and  Hussite 
doctors  on  Scriptural  grounds.  Instead 
of  compliance  with  these  requisitions,  a 
crusade  was  ^lublished  against  the  Huss- 
ites,  and  an  imperial  army  marched  into 
Bohemia,  which  being  seiaed  with  a  psfiie 
on  the  approach  of  me  sectarian  forces, 
Hed  with  precipitation.  Procopius  after- 
wards laid  siege  to  Pilsen  in  Bohemia^ 
but  was  obliged  to  raise  it  with  great  loss 
in  1434.  Soon  afterwards  he  died  of 
a  wound  in  an  engagement,  leaving  a 
name  in  his  party  tor  the  greatness  of 
hia  exploits,  and  the  ferocious  vigour  of 
his  character,  second  only  to  that  of 
Ziaka.    Several  of  his  letters  have  been 

{>ubli8hed  in  tlie  last  volume  of  the  col* 
ection  of  ancient  documentaby  the  Bene-^ 
dictines  Martenne  and  Durand. 
PROCOPIUS,  (AAthemivs.)  See  As- 

THBMIUS. 

PROCOPOWITSCH.    See  FaopoAir. 

PROCULUS,  one  of  the  tyrants  or 
pretenders  to  the  empire,  who  rose  after 
the  death  of  Tacitus,  was  a  native  of 
Liguria,  and  originally  a  chief  of  robbers ; 
but  he  afterwards  served  in  the  army 
with  distinction  under  Aurelian.  He  was 
procUimed  emperor  in  Gaul,  and  fought' 
against  the  Germans ;  but  being  attacEed 
by  Probus,  who  was  acknowledged  em- 
peror by  the  senate,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain,  and  his  body  was  exposed  on  a 
gibbet  He  was  very  licentious  in  bis 
manners,  and  had  acquirad  wealth  by 
piratical  excursions. 

PROOICUS,  a  sophist  and  rhatoridan 
of  Cos,  or,  as  sfhie  think,  of  Chios,  who 
flourished  about  b.c.  435.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Protagoras,  and  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Athens,  where  he  publiel^- 
taught,  and.  had  among  his  pupiu  Euri- 
pides, Socrates,  Theramenes,  Isocrates,- 
and  JCenophon.  He  travelled  from  town- 
to  town  in  Greece,  to  procure  admirers, 
and  get  money.  He  made  his  auditors 
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pay  to  hear  him  harangue,  which  haa 
given  occasion  to  some  of  the  ancients  tm 
speak  of  the  orations  of  Prodicus^  for  50 
drachmas.  He  composed  a  beautiful  ejn- 
•ode,  preserved  by  Aenophon,  (Mem.  ii. 
1,)  in  which  Virtue  and  Pleasure  were 
introduced,  aa  attemptmg  to  make  Uer- 
oiles  one  of  their  votaries. '  The  hero  at 
last  yielded  to  the  charms  of  Virtue  and 
rejected  Pleasure.  This  has  been  imitated 
by  Lucian.  It  has  also  boco  pan^hiaaed 
in  English  verse  by  Shenstone,  and  by 
bishop  Lowth;  and  there  is  a  proee 
translation  in  die  Tattler.  Prodicoa  was 
at  last  put  to  death  by  the  Atheniana  on 
pretence  that  he  corrupted  the  morale  of 
their  youth.— There  was  an  heresiarch  of 
this  name  in  the  second  century,  who 
became  the  leader  of  the  Adamites,  and 
espoused  the  error  of  the  Carpocratians. 
His  followers  worshipped  demons,  and 
committed  ^1  manner  of  lewdness. 

PROKOPHIEV,  (Ivan  Prokcmhie- 
vitch,)  a  distinguished  Russian  acnlpior, 
was  born  at  Petersburg  in  1758,  and  sto- 
died  under  Gilet,  one  of  the  profeasors  at 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  1779  lie 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  perfected  himself 
under  Julien,  and  executed  a.  bust  in 
marble  of  prince  Gagarin,  and  a  relief  in 
terra-eotta  representing  Moses,  which  last, 
and  a  similar  one  of  Aiorpheus,  are  in  the 
academy  at  Petersbui^.  He  returned 
to  that  city  in  1784,  and  continued  to 
practise  his  art  with  great  assiduity.  In 
the  Imperial  Libranry  at  Petersburg  there 
are  sixteen  small  caryatides  and  twenty- 
eight  bas^relieft  by  him.  His  lest  work 
was  a  bust  of  the  Polish  poet  Trembedd. 
He  died  in  1828. 

PROMOTUS,  CiEUus,)  an  Alexandrian 
physician,  who^  according  to  Viiloison, 
lived  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great  ^ 
but  Passevin  and  Bongiovanni  consider 
him  to  be  much  more  ancient  He  is  the 
author  of  seversl  Greek  medical  works^ 
which  are  still  in  MS.  in  diflfeient  En- 
ropean  libraries.  The  prologue  to  one  of 
theses  entitled  AvyofMpov,  together  with 
some  extracts  from  it,  is  to  be  found  in 
Bona's  Tract,  de  Scorbuto^  and  is  reprinted 
by  Kiihtt,  in  his  Additam.  ad  Elench. 
Medioor.  Vet.  4to,  Lips.  1826.  The 
work  exists  in  MS.  in  St  Mark's  Library 
at  Venice.  Another  of  his  works,  entitled 
larpiKOf  <f>v<riKa  km  ayriwa^ijrueo,  exists 
in  MS.  at  L^den  amone  the  books 
belonging  to  Voss.  Anottier,  entitled 
Ilfpi  iojSoXtfr  KM  dfikifnffumv  ^ap}uimmw, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  at  Rome 
and  at  Paris. 
PRON  Y,  (Gaspard  Clair  Fnmfois  Marie 
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Riebe,  baron  de,)  «  French  mathemati- 
eiaa  and  engineer,  vaa  bom  aft  Cbamelet, 
in  the  dejMrtmeni  of  the  Rhone,  July  11» 
1755,  and  edneated  at  the  college  of 
Thoiaiey,  in  the  nrineiiiaiity  of  Dombea, 
and  at  the  Ecole  dee  Ponta  et  Chausa^ea, 
vhere  hia  aadduity  led  Perronnet  to  fore- 
tell that  he  would  one  day  occupy  hia  own 
poeition^-tiiat  of  head  of  the  eatabliah^ 
menL     In  1783  he  puhUahed,  An  Eaaav 
on  the  Thruit  of  Archea;  about  which 
time  he  began  to  be  employed  under  Peiw 
ronnet,  upon  the  reatoration  of  the  port 
of  Dunkirk,  and  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
of  Lpuia  XVL    In  1790,  he  publbhed 
Uie  first  volume  of  hu  Hydraulic  Archi- 
tecture.    The  iecond  appeared  in  1796. 
At  the  ealabliahment  of  the  Ecole  Poly* 
tecluijque  in  1794  he  was  appointed  pro- 
iea«or  of  mechanics  to  that  instituUon, 
and  the  same  year  he  became  directeup- 
a^n^ral  des  PonU  et  Chaust^es.  In  1800 
be  published,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  at 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  his  Mecaiiiqne 
Philoaophique,  4to ;  this  is  an  analytical 
synopsis  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and 
hydraulics.     In  1605,  after  Napoleon's 
coronation  as  king  of  Italy,  Prony  wai 
charged  with  the  engineering  opentiona 
lor  protecting  the  province  or  Fenara 
from  the  inundationa  of  the  Po;  and 
about  the  same  time,  or  earlier,  he  was 
employed   in  superintending  tlie  works 
then  oairied  on  by  the  French  goveni* 
ment  in  the  ports  of  Genoa,  Ancona, 
Poia,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Spessia,  inclu- 
ding  aeme  very  intricate  investigatioDa 
connected  with  the  tides,  currents,  and 
deposits  of  the  Adriatic  and  canals  within 
the  Venetian  territory.    In  1810  he  waa 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  cotmt  Foe- 
sombrone  of  Florence,  chief  of  the  Com- 
missione  de  TArgo  Romano,  which  bad 
for  its  object  the  more  effectual  drainage 
and  improvement  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Of  the  result  of  his  labours  in  this  im- 
portant task  he  published  an  account  in 
1823,  entitled.  Description  Historique  et 
Hydroeraphique    dee    Marais    Poutins. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he 
continued  to  be  employed  in  various  im- 
portant works,  among  which  was  the  for- 
mation of  extensive  embankments  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.    In  1817  he 
became*a  member  of  the  Bureau  de  Lon- 
gitude :  the  following  year  he  waa  elected 
one  of  the  fifty  foreign  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London:  in  1838  be  waa 
created  a  baron  by  Charles  X. ;  and  in 
1835  a  peer  of  France.     He  died  in 
1839.     Besidea  his  mathematioal  works, 
which  are  vei^  numerous,  he  contributed 
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several,  artklai  to  the  Biegraphie  VnU 
verselle. 

PROPSRTIUa,  (Sestiis  AufeUns,)  • 
Roman  poet,  bom  in  Umbria,  abonftB.o« 
56.  His  family  was  of  equeatiEiaa  rank  ;• 
and  when,  after  the  campaign  of  PhilippI, 
Augustus  rewarded  hia  veterans  with 
aasi^imenta  of  lands,  the  family  of  Pro* 
pertiua  waa,  like  many  othera  who  had 
supported  the  cause  of  Antony,  deprived 
of  their  estates.  Propertius  then  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
poetry,  and  gained  the  friendship  of 
Ovid,  who  always  speaks  of  him  widi 
fondneai,  and  the  patronage  of  Msecenas* 
He  took  CalUmachus  and  Piiiletas  as  hia 
models  in  poetry.  Four  books  of  Elegiea 
by  him  are  extant.  They  have  beea 
printed  with  almost  all  the  editiona  of 
Tibullus  and  Catullus,  and  ako  separately 
by  Broukhttsins,  4to,  Amsterdam,  1702; 
byVuIpius,  1755;  by  Baithius,  1777; 
by  Burmann  andSanten,  1780;  by  Kui-< 
noelius,  Leipsic,  1805,  8vo;  Lachmann, 
1816 ;  Mdemis,  and  Jacob,  1827.  Pro- 
pertiua  waa  translated  into  French  preset 
m  1655,  by  De  Marolles,  and  m  1772  by 
Delongchamps ;  in  1821  appeared  the 
aeoond  edition  of  a  translation  into 
French  verse,  by  Mollevant,  18me.  Twe 
ether  translations  in  French  verae  have 
Veen  executed  by  Baron,  and  St  Amand.r 
There  is  a  German  translation  by  J.  H* 
Voss,  and  another  by  Gmppe  (Leipeici 
1838),  with  critical  notes  on  the  Roman 
elegv.  Some  of  the  Elegiee  were  trans- 
kt«d  into  Enelish  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Poems  by  Oxford  Hands,  London,  1685 ; 
and  in  1782  was  published,  in  London, 
The  Book  of  the  Elegies  of  Propertius, 
entitled,  Cynthia,  translated  into  English 
verse,  with  classical  notes,  &c. 

PROSPER,  (St.)  of  Aquitaine,  a  cele- 
brated, leamecC  and  pious  writer  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  after  St. 
Augustine,  to  whom  he  wrote,  in  429, 
ooncemin|;  the  errera  of  the  Semi-Pela- 
gians, which  had  recently  appeared  in 
Gaul,  and  which  led  that  eminent  father 
to  write  his  treatiaes  c<mcenkinff  Predesti- 
nation and  Perseverance ;  and  after  St 
Auguatine's  death,  P^rosper  continued  to 
iupport  his  doctrine,  nosper  answered 
the  objections  of  the  priesta  of  MarseiUes; 
reftttea  the  conferences  of  Cassian,  (who 
attempted  e  modification  of  St  Augus- 
tine's doctrine,)  in  a  book  entitled,  Contra 
Collatorem ;  and  composed  several  other 
works,  in  which  he  explains  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  with  the  skill  of  an  able  divine, 
against  the  errors  of  the  Pelagians  and 
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Semi-PeUgfans.  Many  learned  men  haye 
asaerted,  with  gteat  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  Prosper  was  only  a  layman ; 
but  others  suppose  nim  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Reggio,  m  Italy,  or  rather  of  Riez, 
in  Provence,  The  time  of  his  death  is 
not  ascertained ;  but  he  was  alive  in  463. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Paris,  1711,  fol.  by  Mangeant,  reprinted 
at  Rome,  1732,  8vo.  Prosper's  p|oem, 
ntpi  AxaptoT«y, — against  the  enemies  of 
the  grace  of  Christ, — is  particularly  ad- 
mired. M.  le  Maistre  de  Sacy  has  given 
an  elegant  translation  of  it  in  French 
verse,  l2mo. — He  must  be  distin&:uished 
from  another  Ptrosper,  who  Uvea  about 
the  same  time,  and  went  from  Africa,  his 
native  country,  into  Italy,  to  avoid  the 
persecution  of  the  Vandals.  This  Prosper, 
called  the  African,  was  author  of  a  trea* 
tise  on  the  call  of  the  GentQes. 

PROTAGORAS,  a  celebrated  Greek 
sophist  of  the  Eleatio  sect,  was  bom,  of 
p<x>r  parents,  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  about 
B.C.  488,  and  when  young  was  obliged  to 
gain  his  livelihood  by  carrying  loads  of 
wood  from  the  adjacent  country  to  his 
native  town.  He  received  instruction 
from  Democritus,  who  had  been  struck 
with  his  ingenuity.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Athens,  where  he  opened  a  school,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  for  eloquence, 
wis<lom,  and  that  subtlety  in  reasoning 
which  was  so  much  admired  by  the 
Sophists.  His  public  lectures  attracted 
numerous  audiences  $  and  he  had  many 
discioles,  from  whom  he  received  consi- 
derable sums  of  money  as  rewards  for  his 
instructions;  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
become  exceedingly  rich.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  relates,  that  he  was  the  first  professor 
who  exacted  a  100  mince  from  a  pupil. 
Whfle  Protagoras  was  growing  in  reputa- 
tion and  weSth,  he  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Athenian  state,  by  advancing 
doctrines  favourable  to  impiety.  Of  this 
he  was  accused  by  different  persons ;  and 
amonff  others,  according  to  Aristotle,  by 
his  scholar  Euathlus.  In  one  of  his  books 
he  had  said,  **  Concerning  the  gods,  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  determine  whether  they 
have  any  existence  or  not;  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  understanding,  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  with  many 
other  causes,  prevent  us  from  attaining 
this  knowledge,"  Similar  notions  and 
expressions  were  also  to  be  met  with  in. 
some  of  his  other  writings.  On  this  ac- 
count thev  were  all  ordered  to  be  dili- 
gently collected  by  the  common  crier,  and 
burnt  in  the  market-place;  while  the 
i|uthor  hunself  was  iMnishedfrom  Attica. 
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Upon  this  he  took  refuge  in  Epirus,  whers 
he  lived  many  years.  Intending  after* 
wards  to  remove  into  SicOy,  be  appeara 
to  have  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck  on  hia 
voyage  thither.  He  is  said  to  have  in* 
structed  Isocrates ;  and  his  oratorical  ex* 
ercises  are  referred  to  bv  Cicero^  who 
says  that  they  were  called  in  hia  time, 
"  communes  locL"  Protagoras  was  the 
first  who  introduced  artificial  diviaiona 
into  discourses ;  and  he  also  appears  to 
have  written  works  on  language  and 
oratory.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  men 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  65)  and  Far 
bricius  (Bibl.  Grasc,  voL  ii.  p.  668,  ed. 
Haries). 

PROTOGENES,  a  celebrated  Gredaii 
pahiter,  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  in  Caria* 
a  city  subject  to  Rhodes,  and  flouriahed 
about  B.c.  330.  It  is  not  known  of  whom 
he  learnt  his  art;  but  he  passed  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  in  poverty  and  obecuritj* 
His  merit  became  known  to  Apelles,  who^ 
with  the  superiority  to  jealousy  that  dis- 
tinguishes a  great  man,  learning  thai 
Protogenes  was  held  in  little  estimation  in 
his  own  country,  and  obtained  miserable 
prices  for  his  works,  offered  a  large  sum 
for  one  of  his  pictures,  giving  out  that  he 
meant  to  pass  it  for  his  own,  Protogenea 
executed  some  admired  pieces  in  the  pro- 
pylseum  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens.  But  his  moat  admired  work  waa 
hislalysus  at  Rhodes,  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  Rome.  It  ia 
disputed  what  this  piece  represented,  but 
it  was  probably  one  of  the  ancient  beroea 
of  the  island.  A  dog  was  introduced 
into  the  piece,  of  which  it  is  reported, 
that  after  the  painter  had  finitlied  it  to 
his  satisfaction  in  all  other  respects,  fae 
made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  repre- 
sent the  foam  that  waa  to  denote  hia 
panting  through  heat  and  toil:  at  last^ 
in  despair,  he  threw  a  sponge,  used  in 
taking  off  his  colours,  at  the  dog*s  mouth, 
and  uus  by  accident  produced  in  per- 
fection what  his  art  was  unable  to  execute. 
The  fame  of  this  picture  was  so  great, 
that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  besieged 
Rhodes,  he  is  said  to  have  forborne  settmg 
fire  to  the  city  in  the  part  where  it  waa 
placed,  that  it  might  not  be  destroyed. 
Protogenes  resided  chiefly  at  Rhodes. 
His  works  were  not  numerous,  on  account 
of  the  time  and  pains  he  bestowed  on 
them ;  whence  Apelles  used  to  say,  that 
his  only  fault  was  not  knowing  when  "  to 
take  his  hand  from  the  tablet,"  which 
became  a  proverbial  expression.  He  was 
likewice  a  statuary,  and  cast  figures  in 
bronze^    which   were    much   esteemed. 
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Sttidas  says  that  he  wrote  two  books 
eoncemini;  painting  and  design. 

PROVENZALE;  (Maredlo,)  an  artist, 
distinguished  for  his  skill  in  mosaic  work, 
was  bora  at  Cento  in  1575,  and  studied 
painting  under  Paolo  RosettL  In  the 
palace  of  cardinal  Borghese  at  Rome  is 
Orpheus  playing  on  the  Lyre,  by  Pro- 
▼enzale ;  and  a  portrait  ot  Paul  V.  in 
mosaic  by  him,  which  is  wrought  with 
inimitable  art  and  judgment  Though 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  mosaic  works 
of  the  ancients,  it  excels  them.  The  face 
alone  consists  of  more  than  two  millions 
of  pieces,  many  being  no  larger  than  a 
grain  of  sand;  and  it  is  therefore  de- 
servedly esteemed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  Rome.  Together  with 
Roselti,  he  executed  seyeral  other  mosaics 
in  the  Capella  Clementina,  in  St  Peter's, 
after  the  cartoons  of  Cristofano  RoncalH. 
He  died  in  1099. 

PRUDENTIUS,(AurelittB,)  snmamed 
Clemens,  a  Christian  poet,  was  bom  in 
Spain,  probably  at  Saragossa,  in  348,  and 
was  brought  up  to  the  legal  profession, 
and,  after  practising  at  the  bar,  became 
chief  magistrate  in  two  considerable  cities. 
He  also  served  in  the  army;  and  he 
obtained  an  employment  at  the  court  of 
Honorius.  In  407  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
after  his  return  to  Spain  passed  his  time 
in  religious  exercises  and  studious  pur- 
suits. Nothing  further  is  known  of  his 
life,  nor  when  it  terminated.  His  poems 
consist  of  Psychomachia,  or  the  Soul's 
Combat ;  Cathemerinon,  or  Hymns  for  Fes- 
tivals; Apotheosis,  or,  On  Deity,  against 
the  Heretics ;  Hamartigena,  or  the  Origin 
of  Sins;  Peristephanon,  or  the  Crowns 
of  Martyrs ;  and  two  books  against  the 
Oration  of  Symmachus,  pnefectofRome, 
for  the  Altar  of  Victory,  and  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Temples  and  Rites  of  the  Pagan 
Religion.  His  works  have  been  chiefly 
read  and  edited  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  Of  the  editions  of  Prudentius 
some  of  the  best  are  those  of  Heiusius, 
L.  Bat  2  voli,  12nio,  1667;  the  Delphin, 
4  to,  Par.  1687;  Bodont's,  Parma,  2  vols, 
4to,  1789;  Arivali's,  Rom.  4to,  1788. 

PRUDHOMME.  (Louis  Marie,)  a 
French  revolutionary  journalist,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1752*  He  began  life  as  a  book- 
seller; and  in  ten  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution published  1,500  pamphlets;  of 
some  of  which  100,000  copies  were  circu- 
lated. After  assailing  Louis  XVI.,  he 
turned  his  pen  against  Robespierre.  He 
was  arrested,  but  contrived  to  escape 
from  Paris,  whither  he  returned  after  the 
fall  of  the  t^'rant     He  wrote,  The  gone- 
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ral  History  of  the  Crimes  committed 
during  the  Revolution ;  Biography  of 
Remarkable  Women ;  and.  Universal  His- 
tory. He  also  edited  Picart's  Religious 
Ceremonies,  1810, 13  vols,  fol.  He  died 
in  1830. 

PRUD'HON,  (Peter  Paul,)  a  French 
painter,  was  bom  in  1760,  at  Cluny,  in 
Burgundy,  where  he  was  educated  by  the 
monks  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  that 
place.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  gained 
the  prize  given  by  the  states  of  Burgundy, 
This  success  entitled  him  to  be  sent  as  a 
student  to  Rome,  and  in  that  city  he  re- 
mained from  1783  to  1789.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  acquired  high  reputation ; 
but  his  happiness  did  not  equal  his  fame. 
An  unhappy  marriage  imbittered  eighteen 
years  of  his  life;  and  his  latter  days 
were  clouded  by  the  loss  of  mademoiseue 
Mayer,  one  of  his  pupils,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached.  He  died  in  1823. 
His  design  was  sometimes  incorrect,  but 
his  defects  were  redeemed  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  composition  and  colouring. 
He  has  been  denominated  the  French 
Correggio.  His  productions  are  nume- 
rous. Crime  pursued  by  Justice  and 
Celestial  Vengeance ;  Psyche  borne  away 
by  the  Zepliyrs;  Zephyr  sporting  over  a 
Brook;  an  Assumption;  and  a  D\\ne 
Christ;  are  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  pictures. 

PRYNNE,  (William,)  a  lawyer  and 
antiquarian,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of 
Puritanism  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
during  the  Commonwealth,  was  bom,  of 
a  eood  family,  at  Swanswick,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1600,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Bath,  and  at  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to 
Lincoln's- inn,  where  he  studied  the  law 
with  g^eat  assiduity,  and  became  barrister, 
bencher,  and  reader  of  that  society.  He 
was  also  a  devoted  follower  of  the  cele- 
brated Puritan  divine,  Dr.  John  Preston, 
at  that  time  lecturer  at  Lincoln Vinn.  He 
began  to  write  books  in  the  spirit  of  his 
party  in  1627,  successively  directing  his 
attacks  against  wliat  he  conceived  the 
great  enormities  of  the  age,  and  also 
against  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.  In  1632  he  published  his  His- 
trio-  Mastix,  or  a  Scourge  for  Stage  Players, 
in  which  he  inveighed  with  great  acri- 
mony against  theatrical  exhibitions  and 
public  spectacles  of  all  kinds.  Although 
this  book  wns  licensed  by  archbishop 
Abbot's  chaplain,  yet  some  severe  reflels- 
tions  in  it  against  '*  women-actors  "  being 
construed  to  have  been  levelled  ag^nst 
the  queen,  who  had  acted  a  part  iu  a 
a 
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pastoral  perfonned  at  Someraet  House, 
af^er  the  publication  of  the  work,  a  prose- 
cution was  commenced  against  the  author 
in  the  Star-chamber,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  fined  5,000/.  to  the  king,  to 
be  expelled  the  university  of  Oxford  and 
Lincoin's-inn,  to  be  degraded  and  dis- 
enabled from  his  profession  of  the  law,  to 
stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  losing  an  ear 
each  time,  and  to  remain  prisoner  for 
life.  This  severity  did  not  ch«ck  his  pen ; 
he  wrote  other  books  reflecting  upon  arcli- 
bishop  Laud ;  and  for  one  of  these,  en- 
titled, News  from  Ipswich,  he  was  again 
sentenced  by  the  Star-chamber  to  be  fined 
5,000/.  to  lose  the  remains  of  his  ears  in 
the  pillory,  and  to  be  branded  in  both 
checks  witli  the  letters  S.L.,  signifying 
Schismatical  Libeller.  This  sentence  waa 
put  in  execution  in  1637,  and  he  was 
removed  for  imprisonment  to  Caernarvon 
Castle,  and  afterwards  to  the  castle  of 
Mount  Orgueil,  in  the  Isle  of  Jersej. 
His  spirit,  however,  was  not  to  be  sub- 
dued ;  he  continued  to  write  till  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament  of  1640,  when, 
being  chosen  representative  for  Newport, 
in  Q)niwall,  the  House  of  Commons 
issued  an  order  for  his  release.  He 
entered  London,  together  with  other  suf- 
ferers, in  a  triumphal  procession,  and 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Commons  for 
damages  against  his  prosecutors.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  made  a  bencher  at 
LincolnVinn.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  speeches  and  writings  as  an  opposer 
of  episcopal  power;  and  when  the  im- 
peachment or  Laud  was  undertaken,  he 
was  appointed  its  chief  manager.  Afler 
the  parliament  had  become  victorious  in 
the  civil  wars,  he  was  one  of  the  visitors 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  displayed 
a  great  zeal  for  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism.  He  warmly,  opposed 
the  Independents  when  they  began  to 
obtain  the  ascendency,  and  used  all  hia 
influence  to  promote  an  accommodation 
with  Charles  L  Immediately  before  the 
king*8  trial  he  was  ordered  into  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms  for  denying  the 
supremacv  of  parliament,  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  flie  Memento.  On  the  6th  of 
December,  1648,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
army,  and,  together  with  many  of  his 
party,  ejected  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. From  this  time  he  became  a 
bitter  enem^  of  Cromwell  and  the  army 
party,  agamst  whom,  according  to  hia 
manner,  he  wrote  with  so  much  freedom 
and  severity,  that  in  1650  he  was  com- 
mitted a  close  prisoner  to  Dunster  Castle, 
in  Somersetshire,  without  any  particular 
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cauae  alleged  in  the  warrant  He  ap- 
pealed to  Magna  Charta,  and  was  libe- 
rated ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was 
again  confined  at  Taunton  and  Pendennis. 
In  S<n>t.  1652,  he  was  discharged  from 
his  office  of  recorder  of  Bath,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  some  time  before.  His 
industry  as  a  writer  did  not  relax,  and 
nearly  fifty  tracts  of  his,  on  religious  and 
other  subjects,  appeared  between  1655 
and  1660.  With  the  other  secluded 
members  he  resumed  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1659,  and  displayed 
so  much  impatience  fur  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11.,  that  Monk  sent  for  him,  and 
advised  him  to  be  quiet.  He  sat  in  the 
healing  parliament  of  1660  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  Bath ;  and  after  the  Restora- 
tion was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief- 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified.  He  was 
also  restored  to  the  recordership  of  Bath. 
He  was  likewise  made  one  ot  the  com- 
missioners for  appeals,  and  for  regulating 
the  excise.  A  pamphlet  which  he  printed 
in  1661  against  a  bill  depending  for  the 
government  and  reformation  of  corpora^ 
tions  drew  upon  him  the  censure  of  the 
House  of  Commons^  and  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  pardon,  to  avoid  further  punish- 
ment. He  occupied  his  later  years  in 
writings  connected  with  his  office  at  the 
Tower,  and  died  at  liis  chambers  in  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1669, 
and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  vault. 
Prynne  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning 
and  indefatigable  industry;  bnt  withoiit 
the  genius  to  invent,  or  the  judgment  to 
compress.  He  seemed  (o  live  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  writing;  and  Wood  sup- 
poses that  he  must  have  written  a  sheet  a 
day  from  his  coming  to  man's  estate  to 
his  death.  He  studi^  with  a  long  quilted 
cap  on  his  head,  projecting  like  a  shade 
over  his  eyes,  ana  seldom  took  a  reguliir 
dinner,  but  contented  himself  with  an 
occasional  morsel  of  a  roll  and  a  draught 
of  ale.  His  works  amounted  in  bulk  to 
40  volumes,  folio  and  quarto,  of  which 
Wood  has  given  a  catalogue.  The  moat 
valuable  are,  his  Collection  of  Records, 
3  vols,  fol. ;  his  improved  edition  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton's  Abridgment  of  the  Tower 
Records;  his  Calendar  of  ParUamentaxy 
Writs;  and  his  Observations  on  the 
Fourth  Part  of  Coke's  Institutes.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  History  of  Laud,  and 
the  Lives  of  King  John,  Henry  111.  and 
£dward  I. 

PRZIPCOVIUS,  (Samuel,)  a  Polish 
knight,  and  Soctnian  writer,  waa  born 
about  1.092,  and  studied  at  Altorf,  uiiul 
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his  peculiar  tenets  obliged  him  to  remove 
to  Leyden.  On  his  return  to  Poland  he 
was  advanced  to  several  posts  of  honour, 
and  made  use  of  liis  influence  to  encou- 
ra^  the  Socinians  in  propagating  their 
opmions,  and  establishing  churches  in 
the  Polish  territories.  He  also  wrote,  A 
Histury  of  their  Churches,  but  the  work 
was  lost,  when,  in  1658,  his  disciples  were 
banished  from  their  country.  PnEtpoovius 
procured  an  asylum  with  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  who  gave  him  the  appoint- 
ment uf  pri%'y-coun seller ;  and  in  1663  a 
synod  of  Unitarians,  held  in  Silesia, 
selected  him  as  their  correspondent  with 
I  heir  brHhren  in  other  nations,  wHh  a 
view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
comnuintty.  He  died  in  1670.  His 
works  were  published  in  1692,  fol.,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  collection  entitled  Bibliotheca  Fra- 
trum  Polonomm. 

i'SALMANAZAR,  (George,)  the  as- 
sumed name  of  an  extraordinary  literary 
impostor,  respecting  whose  birth-place 
and  parentage  nothing  is  certainly  known. 
He  was  born  about  1679,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France.  Sometimes  he  f  ave  himself  out 
fisr  a  Japanese,  and  at  others  for  a  native 
of  the  uland  of  Formosa:  at  one  time 
professing  to  be  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  at  others  to  be  still  a  heathen.  After 
wandering  over  several  parts  of  Europe, 
Prance,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands, 
in  various  characters,  he  came  at  last  to 
England,  where  he  published  a  fabulous 
account  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  When 
about  thirty-two  years  of  age  he  grew 
ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  applied  him- 
self closely  to  study.  He  now  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits,  by  which  he  obtained 
considerable  reputation  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  in  Iron- 
monger-row, Old-street,  London,  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1763,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  He  wrote  n>r  the  Universal 
History,  most  of  the  parts  concerning 
ancient  hntory,  except  that  of  Rome.  He 
also  wrote  a  volume  of  Essays  on  several 
Scriptural  subjects,  a  version  of  the 
Psalms,  besides  his  own  memoirs,  which 
were  published  in  London  in  1765.  He 
also  wrote,  for  the  Complete  Svstem  of 
Geography,  1747,  an  article  on  the  island 
of  Formosa,  founded  upon  authentic  in- 
formation. He  possessed  great  conversa- 
tional powers;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
associated  much  with  him  at  one  time, 
had  a  great  respect  for  him. 

PSELLUS,  (Michael  Constantinus,) 
the  Younger,  a  Greek  physician,  niathe- 
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matical  writer,  critic,  and  commentatm 
on  the  classics,  flourished  about  1 1 05.  He 
is,  for  his  various  and  extensive  learning, 
ranked  among  the  flnt  scholiasts  of  his 
time.  He  commented  on  twenty-four 
plays  of  Meiiander,  which,  though  now 
lost,  were  extant  in  his  time.  The  em- 
peror Constaiitine  Ducas  made  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son  Michael,  who  succeeded 
to  the  crown  in  1071.  His  principal 
works  are,  De  Quatuor  Matbematicia 
Scientiis;  De  Lapidum  Virtutibus;  De 
Victib  Ratione;  and,  Synopsis  Leguni, 
Versibus  Orsecis  edita. — Leo  Aliatius  has 
written  a  treatise  De  Psellis,  Rome,  1634, 
Svo,  which  contains  an  account  of  aH  the 
authors  of  the  name  of  Psellus.  One  of 
them,  Michael,  the  Elder,  wlio  flourished 
in  the  ninth  century,  was  author  of  De 
Operatione  Deemonum,  Paris,  1623,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Micliael 
Constantinus. 

PSYCHRISTUS,  (Jacobus,)  a  cele- 
brated physician  of  the  fifth  century,  was 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  was  made 
count  and  archiater  to  Leo  the  Great,  or 
the  Thracian  (who  reigned  from  a.d.  457 
to  474,)  and  was  so  much  beloved  by  that 
emperor  and  the  people,  that  the  senate 
set  up  a  statue  for  him  in  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus,  built  by  Severus.  No  works 
of  his  are  extant. 

FrOLEMY,  sumamed  Soter,  <' Pre- 
server," king  of  Egyptf  was  a  natural 
son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  gave  his 
mother,  Arsmoe,  when  pregnant  by  him, 
in  marriage  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of 
mean  descent  He  passed,  however,  for 
the  son  of  Lagus,  from  whom  that  dynasty 
of  Ptolemies  were  called  LagidsB.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  favoured  offieers 
of  Alexander  the  Great  On  the  division 
of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the  death 
of  Alexander,  b.c.  323,  the  government 
of  Egypt  was  assigned  to  Ptolemy,  who 
took  measures  to  erect  it  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  made  Alexandria 
his  capital,  whither  he  removed  the  body 
of  Alexander.  Under  his  wise  govern- 
ment and  that  of  his  successor  Alexandria 
became,  as  its  great  founder  had  antici- 
pated, the  first  commercial  city  in  the 
world,  and  the  place  from  which  Europe 
was  supplied  with  the  rich  merchandise 
of  the  East  He  also  introduced  the 
most  complete  religious  toleration  among 
all  his  subjects.  The  troubled  state  of 
Palestine  and  the  growing  commerce  of 
Alexandria  induced  many  Jews  to  settle 
in  his  dominions;  and  the  same  toleration 
was  granted  to  the  Jewish  synagogue  as 
to  the  temples  of  I  sis  and  Jupiter.  He 
R  2 
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•eems  to  have  been  desirous  of  uniting  as 
much  as  possible  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
religions;  and  his  removal  of  the  statue 
of  Serapis  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria, 
which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers,  and  which  was  accompanied  with 
great  solemnity,  seems  to  have  been 
accomplished  in  order  to  establish  the 
worship  of  a  deity  which  might  prove 
acceptable  to  both  nations.  Ptolemy 
gave  ppreat  encouragement  to  learning 
and  science.  He  invited  many  scholars 
and  philosophers  from  Greece,  uf  whom 
the  most  celebrated  was  Demetrius  Pha* 
lereus.  He  also  laid  the  foundations  of 
tliat  school  of  learning  for  which  Alex- 
andria became  afterwards  so  celebrated. 
He  died  b.c.  283,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS,son  of 
the  preceding,  by  Berenice,  began  to  reign 
in  partnership  with  his  father  v.c.  285, 
ana  succeeded  him  as  sole  monarch  b.c. 
283.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  sent  into 
banishment  the  philosopher  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  whom  he  suspected  to  have 
advised  his  father  to  nominate  for  his 
successor  his  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus.  He  also  employed  learned  men  to 
collect  books  from  all  quarters  for  his 
great  library ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
in  consequence  of  his  literary  curiosity, 
that  the  Greek  version  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  called  the  Septuagint,  was 
made.  His  known  (generosity  as  a  patron 
of  letters  drew  to  his  court  many  eminent 
persons  in  various  branches,  among  whom 
were  seven  Greek  poets,  from  their  num- 
ber popularly  called  the  Pleiades.  Of 
4hese  the  most  celebrated  were  Theocritus, 
Lycophron,  and  Caliimachus.  He  was 
abo  the  greatest  collector  in  his  ase  of 
productions  of  the  fine  arts,  which  he 
purchased  by  means  of  his  agents 
iliroughout  Greece.  He  died  b.c.  247, 
in  the  sixty*third  year  of  his  age,  and 
thirty-sixth  of  his  reign,  leaving  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  by  the  first  Arsinoe,  the 
daughter  of  Lysimachus.  By  his  sister 
Arsmoe  he  had  no  children.  Though 
his  policy  and  the  liberal  employment  of 
his  great  wealth  have  thrown  a  degree  of 
splendour  round  his  name,  his  personal 
enaracter  was  not  estimable.  He  was 
indolent,  luxurious,  and  effeminate ;  and 
by  his  neglect  *of  military  discipline  he 
left  his  very  numerous  army  unfit  for  real 
service.  Thoush  he  adopted  the  sur- 
name of  a  Bruther-lover  (Philadelphus,) 
he  put  to  death  two  of  his  brothers  on 
9iM{Mciofl  of  conspiracies ;  whence  some 
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writers    have   considered  tlie   name  as 
ironically  applied. 

FrOLEMY  EUERGETES,son  of  the 
preceding,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  B.C.  247.  Soon  after  his  accession 
his  sister  Berenice,  widow  of  Aiitiochua 
Theos,  king  of  Syria,  being,  with  her 
infant  son,  reduced  to  great  danger  by 
Laodice,  the  first  wife  of  that  king, 
Ptolemy  marched  with  an  armv  to  her 
succour ;  but  before  his  arrival  they  were 
taken  and  put  to  death.  In  revenge  of 
this  outrage,  having  joined  to  his  army 
some  troops  contributed  by  the  cities  of 
Asia,  he  not  only  seized  and  capitally 
punished  Lao<lice,  but  made  himself 
master  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  all  the 
country  to  the  Euphrates.  He  then 
passed  that  river,  and  reduced  Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia,  and,  according  to  some 
accountR,  the  whole  tract  as  far  as 
Bactria  and  the  confines  of  India.  Being 
recalled  by  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  he  brought 
back  an  immense  booty  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  also  a  vast  number  of  Egyptian  idols, 
which  had  been  carried  away  by  Cam- 
byses.  These  idols  he  replaced  in  their 
temples;  which  action  was  deemed  so 
meritorious  by  his  superstitious  subjects, 
that  they  conferred  upon  him  the  surname 
of  Euergetes,  or  the  Benefactor.  When 
Ptolemy  set  out  upon  this  expedition,  his 
queen,  Berenice,  made  a  vow  to  con- 
secrate her  beautiful  hair  to  the  gods,  in 
case  he  should  return  in  safety.  She 
fulfilled  her  vow  by  placing  it  in  the 
temple  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus;  but 
through  the  negligence  of  the  priests  it 
was  soon  after  lost.  In  order  to  avert  the 
king's  displeasure  on  the  occasion,  Conou 
of  Samoa,  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
subtle  courtier,  feigned  that  the  locks  were 
conveyed  to  heaven,  and  formed  a  group 
of  stars  near  the  tail  of  the  Lion.  To  this 
new  constellation  he  accordingly  gave  the 
name  of  the  Hair  of  Berenice,  which  it 
still  retains.  This  king  inherited  the  love 
of  learning  which  distinguished  his  pro- 
genitors, and  employed  much  care  and 
expense  in  augmenting  the  Alexandrian 
library.  He  entertained  men  of  literary 
eminence  at  his  court;  and  having  been 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus,  was 
himself  a  proficient  in  letters,  p^irticu- 
larly  in  historical  composition.  He  was 
murdered  bv  his  own  son,  Philopator,  b.c. 
222. 

PTOLEMY  PHILOPATOR,sonofthe 
oreceding,  succeeded  his  father  b.c.  222. 
His  surname,  signifying  a  Lover  of  his 
Father,  was  given  him,  according  to 
Justin,  ironically,  as  being  suspected  of 
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I  aving  murdered  him.  In  b.c.  217  he 
defeated  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Raphia, 
near  Gaza.     He  died  b.c.  205. 

PTOLEMY  EPIPHANES,  "  Illustri- 
ous,"  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
his  father  b.c.  205,  being  then  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  age.  During  his  minority 
Antiochus  the  Great,  having  fonned  an 
alliance  with  Philip  of  Macedon  for  the 
partition  of  the  Eg}'ptian  dominions,  in- 
vaded and  took  possession  of  Ccele-Syria 
and  Palestine.  Ptolemy's  guardians 
thereupon  sent  an  embassy  to  liome  to 
imnlore  the  protection  of  the  republic; 
and  M.  Lepidus  was  deputed  oy  the 
senate  to  go  to  Egypt,  and  assume  the 
direction  of  afllairs.  It  was  greatly  to  his 
advantafe  that  he  cultivated  a  strict 
friendship  with  the  Romans,  to  whom  he 
offered  succours  in  their  war  with  Antio- 
chus, altiiough  he  had  married  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  thnt  king.  He  also 
maintained  a  connexion  with  the  Achtean 
republic ;  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
send  an  embassy  inviting  it  to  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive.  As  he  was  pre- 
paring to  make  war  against  Seleucus,  king 
of  Syria,  his  principal  nobles  aiid  officers, 
suspecting  that  he'  meant  to  defray  its 
expenses  from  their  fortunes,  are  said  to 
have  caitsed  poison  to  be  administered, 
which  proved  fatal  to  him,  B.C.  180.  He 
left  three  children,  Ptolemv  Philometor, 
Ptnlemy  Physcon,  and  Cleopatra,  who 
was  successively  married  to  her  two 
brothers. 

PrOLEM  Y  PHILOMETOR,  "Mother- 
loving,"  ironically  so  called,  on  account  of 
his  hatred  of  his  mother  Cleopatra,  was  a 
child  when  his  father  died  ;  but  the  go- 
vernment was  conducted  by  Cleopatra. 
On  her  death,  h er  brother,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  claimed  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine, 
which  had  been  given  to  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes  as  his  wife's  dower.  In  b.c.  171 
Antiochus  invaded  Egypt,  and  defeated 
the  army  of  Philometor  at  Peliisium  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  took  most  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Egypt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Alexandria,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  Philometor.  After 
the  capture  of  Philometor,  the  Alexan- 
drines raised  his  brother  to  the  throne, 
who  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 

Physcon.  Though  the  two  brothers  after- 
wards reigned  jointly,  they  could  not  agree. 
Philometor  died  b.c  \i6,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle  with  Alexander  Balas,  in 
Syria. 

PTOLEMY,    sumamed    Diony sius, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt,  conjointly 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra.     He  was  under 
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the  care  and  protection  of  Pompey  the 
Great;  but  the  wickedness  and  avarice 
of  bis  ministers  soon  obliged  him  to  take 
the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  He  was 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  when 
his  guardian,  afler  the  fatal  battle  of  Phar- 
saiia,  came  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and 
claimed  his  protection.  He  refused  to 
grant  the  required  assistance;  and,  by 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  he  basely 
murdered  Pompev,  after  be  had  brought 
hhn  to  shore  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship. When  Caesar  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, he  found  the  king  of  Egrpt  as  faith- 
less to  his  cause  as  he  had  been  to  that 
of  his  fallen  enemy.  Caesar  sat  as  judge 
to  hear  the  various  claims  of  the  brother 
and  sister  to  the  throne ;  and,  to  satisfy 
the  people,  he  ordered  the  will  of  Auletea 
to  be  read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and 
appomted  the  two  younger  children  mas- 
ters of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Ptolemy, 
however,  refused  to  acknowledge  Casar 
as  a  judge  or  a  mediator ;  arid  the  Roman 
general  enforced  his  authority  by  arms, 
and  three  victories  were  obtained  over 
the  Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Cesar,  now  headed  his  armies ; 
but  a  defeat  was  fatal,  and  as  he  attempted 
to  save  his  life  by  flight,  he  was  drowned 
in  the  Nile,  about  b.c.  46,  and  three  years 
and  eight  months  after  the  death  of 
Auletes.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death  of  her 
brother,  became  sole  mbtress  of  Egypt ; 
but  as  Uie  Egyptians  were  no  friends  to 
female  gOYemment,  Caesar  obliged  her 
to  marry  her  younger  brother  Ptolemy, 
who  was  then  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
age. 

PTOLEMY,  (Claudius,)  a  celebrated 
geographer,  astronomer,  and  chronologist, 
was  a  native  of  Egypt,  but  the  place  of 
his  birth  is  not  known.  He  taught 
astronomy  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
flourished  under  the  reigns  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Adrian.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  preserving  and  transmitting  to 
us  the  observations  and  principal  dis- 
coveries of  the  ancients,  enriched  and 
augmented  by  his  own.  He  corrected 
Hipparchus's  Catalogue  of  the  Fixed 
Stars ;  and  he  formed  tables,  by  which  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
might  be  calculated  and  regulated.  The 
scattered  and  detached  observations  of 
the  ancients  were  by  him,  first  of  all, 
collected  and  digested  into  a  system, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  world  in 
his  MryoXij  2vrra(it,  or  Great  Con- 
struction, divided  into  thirteen  books.  In 
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tkis  work  he  lius  adopted  and  exhibited 
the  ancient  system  of  the  world,  which 
plnced  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse; and  tliishas  been  called  after  him 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  to  distinguish  it 
from  those  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho 
Brahe.  By  order  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Arabia,  about  the  year  827,  this  work 
was  translated  into  Arabic,  in  which  lan- 
guage it  was  called  Almagestum;  and 
from  the  Arabic  it  was  translated  into 
Latin,  about  1230,  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  The 
Greek  text  of  this  work  was  first  printed 
at  Basle  in  1538,  fol.,  under  tlie  superin- 
tendence of  Simon  Grynsus,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  eleven  books  of  Com- 
mentaries by  Theon,  who  flourished  at 
Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Theodosius.  In  1541  it  was  reprinted 
at  the  same  place,  with  a  Latin  version 
by  George  of  Trebisond ;  and  again  in 
1551,  together  with  other  works  of  Pto- 
lemy, and  Latin  versions  of  tlie  same  by 
Qamerarius.  An  abridgment  of  this  work, 
tiie  joint  production  of  Purbach  and 
John  MuUer,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Regiomontanus,  with  valuable  com- 
mentaries by  the  latter,  was  published  at 
Basle  in  1543,  fol.  Another  important 
work  of  Ptolemy  was  his  GeogrAphise 
Libri  VIII.,  a  work  which  was  for  many 
centuries  the  textrbook  in  that  acience 
for  all  the  schools,  and  was  superseded 
only  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  conse* 

auence  of  new  information  derived  from 
le  discoveries  of  Venetian,  Portuguese, 
and  other  travellers  and  navigators.  In 
this  work  Ptolemy  informs  us  that  he 
followed  the  geography  of  Marinus  of 
Tyre,  which  had  not  long  before  made 
its  appearance,  but  with  numerous  addi- 
tions and  corrections  with  respect  to  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places,  as  well 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  countries  and 
provinces  in  the  different  ouarters  of  the 
world.  The  latter  part  of  book  vii.  and 
book  viii.  are  a  recapitulation  of  his  sys^ 
|era,  with  a  description  of  the  maps, 
twenty-six  in  number,  which  accompanied 
the  work;  namely,  ten  for  Europe,  four 
for  Africa,  and  twelve  for  Asia.  The 
Greek  text  was  first  printed  at  Basle  in 
1535,  under  the  care  of  Erasmus.  Ser- 
vetus  published  a  Latin  edition  at  Lyons 
in  1541.  Petrus  Bertius  published  the 
work  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Amsterdam, 
1619.  The  abb^  Halma  published  at 
Paris,  1828,  the  first  book  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  Greek  text,  with  a  French  translation 
accompanied  by  a  Memoir  on  the  Mea- 
sures of  the  Ancients.  Sickler  published 
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in  1833,  at  Hesse  Cassel,  Ptolemy's 
description  of  Germany,  from  an  old 
Greek  MS.  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris, 
as  a  specimen  of  an  intended  correct  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  work,  which  he  proposed 
to  publish  by  subscription.  There  are  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris  ten  MSS.  of 
Ptolemy.  In  the  Imperial  library  at 
Vienna  there  is  a  fine  MS.  copy  on 
parchment  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  in 
Greek,  with  twenty-seven  maps,  which 
are  stated  at  the  end  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Agathodaemon  of  Alexandria. 
A  good  view  of  Ptolemy's  known  world, 
reduced  to  its  real  extent  and  position,  is 
given  by  Gosselin  in  a  map  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  llecherchea  sur 
la  G^graphie  syst^matique  et  positive 
des  Anciens,  pour  servir  de  Base  a  I'Hia- 
toire  de  la  Geographic  ancienne,  4  vols, 
4io,  ParJs,  1813.  Other  works  of  Ptolemy, 
though  less  considerable  than  these  two, 
are,  Libri  quatuor  de  Judiciis  Astrorum; 
Fructus  Librorum  suorum;  Recensio 
Chronologica  Hegum ;  this,  with  another 
work  of  Ptolemy,  De  Hypothesibus 
Planetarum,  was  miblished  in  1620,  4lo, 
by  John  Bainbridge,  the  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Oxford;  and 
Scaliger,  Petavius«  Dodwell,  and  tlie 
other  chronological  writers,  have   made 

freat  use  of  it;  Apparentise  Stellarum 
nerrantium ;  this  was  published  at  Paris 
by  Petavius,  with  a  Latin  version,  1630, 
fol. ;  but  from  a  mutilated  copy,  the  de- 
fects of  which  have  since  been  supplied 
from  a  perfect  one,  which  Sir  Henry 
Savile  had  communicated  to  archbishop 
Usher,  by  Fabricius,  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheca  Grseca ;  and,  Elemen- 
torum  Harmonicorum  Libri Tres;  this  was 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a 
commentary  by  Porphyry  the  philoso- 
pher, by  Dr.  Wallis,  at  Oxford,  in  1682, 
4to ;  and  afterwards  reprinted  there,  and 
inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  Wallis's 
works,  in  1699,  fol.  Of  this  work  Dr. 
Burney  has  such  an  opinion  as  to  say, 
tliat  Ptolef  ^>  ranks  as  high  amongst  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity  for  his  Har- 
monics, or  theory  of  sound,  as  for  hif 
Almagest  and  Geography. 

PTOLEMY,  of  Lucca,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  in  the  fourteenth  century,  wai 
descended  from  a  noble  family,  fron- 
whom  he  derived  the  name  of  Bartolomeo 
Fiadoni,  but  took  tliat  of  Ptolemy  when 
he  entered  into  the  order  of  St  Dominic 
He  became  superior  of  the  monastery 
both  at  Lucca  and  Florence.  He  wai 
afterwards  selected  by  John  XXII.  as  his 
confessor,   and  in    1318    he  was  made 
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bisIiepofToreellO)  uncler  tbe  patriarchate 
of  Venice.  He  died  in  1.327.  ,  His  An- 
nates extend  from  1060  to  1303,  and  were 
published  at  Lyons  in  1619.  But  his 
^eat  work  is  his  Historis  Ecclesiasticn, 
Lib.  XX IV.  commencing  with  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  brought  down  to  1313.  This, 
after  remaining  long  in  MS.  was  published 
at  Milan  in  1727,  by  Muratori,  in  his 
Renim  Italicarum  Scriptores. 

PUBLICOLA.     See  Valerius. 

PUBLIUS,  (Syrus,)  a  celebrated  com- 
poser of  the  dramatic  pieces  called  mimes, 
was  a  native  of  Syria,  and  was  brought 
young  in  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  Rome. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  tiie 
hands  of  a  kind  master,  who  gave  him 
an  education,  and  afterwards  liberated 
him.  He  thereupon  took  the  name  of 
Piiblius.  He  became  distinguished  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  on  a  public 
occasion  gave  him  the  preference  over 
Liberius  and  other  contemporary  mimo- 
gmphers.  There  remain  of  his  works 
oniy  fragments  in  the  writings  of  Seneca, 
Macrobius,  and  Aulus  Gellius,  which  are 
moral  sentences,  many  of  tliem  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  They  have  been  pub- 
lished along  with  the  fragments  of 
Liberius  and  other  writers,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  notes  of  various  critics. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Havercamp 
and  Preyger,  Lugd.  B.  1708,  8vo.  St. 
Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Latam)  says  that  the 
Romans  used  to  read  his  works  in  their 
schools.  They  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  editions  of  Phsedrus. 

PUFFENDORFF,  (Samuel,)  a  learned 
historian  and  jurist,  was  born  in  1632  at 
Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  where  his  father 
was  the  Lutheran  minister,  and  educated 
at  Grimma,  and  at  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  v hence,  after  he  had  studied 
divinity  there  for  some  time,  he  removed 
to  Jena,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Weigel, 
an  eminent  geometrician.  Under  him 
he  pursued  witli  ardour  the  study  of 
mathematics,  and  enlarged  his  mind  by 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy. He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  complex  nolitics 
of  the  German  empire,  in  which  ne  be- 
came thoroughly  versed.  In  1658  he 
vaB  appoint^  governor  to  the  sons  of 
Coyer,  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Sweden  to  that  of  Denmark,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Leyden,  and  then  to 
Copennagen.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
that  capital  before  war  broke  out  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  in  consequence  of 
which,  all  the  household  of  the  Swedish 
ambassador  was  put  under  arrest.  Puf- 
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fendorff,  during  his  eight  months  of  con* 
finement,  employed  himself  in  comment 
ing  upon  the  work  of  Grotius  on  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  and  the 
writings  of  Hobbes  and  Cumberland; 
and  having  put  his  observations  in  order, 
he  publishea  them  at  the  Hague,  in  1660, 
with  the  title  of  Elementa  Jurisprudentiae 
Universalis.  By  this  essay  he  acquired 
so  much  reputation,  that  Charles  Lewis, 
elector  palatine,  founded  in  his  favour  a 
professorship  of  natural  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  He  occupied  this 
post  from  1661  till  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  caused  him  to  be  deprived  of 
it.  In  1670  Charies  XI.  of^  Sweden 
conferred  upon  him  the  same  office  in 
the  university  of  Lunden.  Here  he 
published  his  great  work,  De  Jure  Natures 
et  Gentium.  This  is  a  veiy  careful  and 
accurate  digest  of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
being  arranged  on  a  much  more  scientific 

Jrinciple  than  the  work  of  Grotius,  De 
ure  Belli  et  Pacis,  is  more  useful  to  the 
student.  Grotius  has  inverted  the  natural 
order  of  treating  the  subject  by  considering 
at  once  the  artificial  states  of  peace  and 
war  and  the  law  of  nations,  without  first 
tracing  the  original  principles  of  the 
science  as  they  are  found  in  human 
nature.  Pufiendorfij  on  the  other  hand, 
commences  with  the  law  of  nature,  then 
considers  the  subiect  as  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  and  lastly  inves- 
tigates the  difficult  and  com|Hicated 
questions  which  arise  in  the  intercourse 
of  nations.  This  work  brought  upon  the 
author  a  furious  attack  from  some  bigots, 
one  of  whom,  professor  Beckman,  printed 
a  libei  against  him,  for  which  he  was 
banished.  Enraged  at  this  punishment,  he 
sent  Puffisndorff  a  challenge,  of  which  he 
wisely  took  no  notice.  W  hen  Schonen  be- 
came the  seat  of  war,  Puffendorff  removed 
to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  appointed 
royal  historiographer  and  counsellor,  with 
the  title  of  baron,  and  was  engaged  in 
writing  a  History  of  Sweden.  He  finally 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  reside  at  his  court  as 
counsellor  of  state,  with  the  charge  of 
writing  the  history  of  the  great  elector, 
Frederic  William.  PuffendoriF  died  at 
Berlin  in  1694.  He  wrote,  besides  the 
works  already  mentioned.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  the  principal  Statesat 
present  in  Europe ;  and.  History  of  Charles 
Gustavus.  His  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  first  printed  at 
Leyden  in  German,  in  1672,  then  at 
Frankfort,  much  augmented,  in  1684, 
was  translated  into  French  by  Barbeyrac 
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with  notes,  Ainst.  17<>4,  2  vols,  4to;  and 
has  been  reprinted  in  Latin  at  Frankfort, 
1744,  2  vols,  4to.  There  is  an  English 
version  by  Basil  Rennett,  1703  ;  this  was 
lubsequently  published  with  Barbeyrac's 
preface  and  notes,  translated  by  Carew, 
1 749,  fol.  An  abridgment  of  it  was  pub- 
lished by  the  author  under  the  title  of 
Duties  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen.  PufTen- 
dorff  also  wrote,  without  ever  acknow- 
ledging it,  Severini  de  Mozambano,  de 
Statu  Imperii  Germanic!,  1667,  12mo; 
several  times  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  different  languages ;  the  attempts  in 
this  piece  to  prove  that  the  Germanic 
system  is  a  monstrous  assemblage  of  dis- 
cordant parts  caused  it  to  be  severely 
criticised;  a  collection  of  Academical 
Dissertations  in  Latin ;  end,  a  Histo- 
rical and  Political  Description  of  the 
Papal  Empire,  in  German.  He  edited 
Meursii  Miscellanea  Laconica,  Amst. 
1661,  4to,  and  Laurembergius's  Grecia 
aniiqua. — His  brother,  Isaiah,  born  in 
1628,  distinguished  himself  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  his 
learned  theses  on  the  Druids.  These, 
with  some  other  pieces,  were  published 
in  his  Opuscula  Juvenilia.  In  1686  he 
went  to  Ratisbon,  as  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  died  there  in 
1689.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a 
satirical  work  entitled,  Anecdotes  of 
Sweden,  or  Secret  History  of  Charles  X I. 
Svo,  1716. 

PUGET,  (Peter,)  a  French  sculptor, 
architect,  and  painter,  was  born  in  1622 
at  Marseilles,  where  his  father  exercised 
the  profession  of  a  sculptor  and  architect. 
Having  from  infancy  manifested  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  disposition  for  the  arts,  he 
was  placed,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  a 
sculptor  and  builder  of  galleys,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  carving  the  decorations  of 
vessels  of  that  class.  Disgusted  with  the 
drudgery  of  such  workmanship,  he  set 
out  for  Italy,  and  stayed  for  a  year  at 
Florence,  whence  he  went  to  Rome,  with 
a  recommendation  to  an  eminent  artist, 
who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  That  celebrated  painter  was 
so  much  struck  with  some  drawings  of 
Puget*s,  tliat  he  invited  the  young  man 
frequently  to  visit  him,  and  afterwards 
took  him  to  Florence,  where  Puget 
assisted  him  in  painting  the  ceilings  of 
the  Pitti  palace.  He  returned  to  Mar- 
seilles in  1643,  when  his  reputation 
caused  him  to  be  engaged  by  the  duke 
de  Brez6,  admiral  of  France,  to  make  a 
model  of  the  most  beautiful  vessel  that 
could  be  devised.  This  he  executed,  and 
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the  vessel  was  named  La  Reine,  iiv 
honour  of  Anne  of  Austria.  He  then 
revisited  Rome,. where  he  passed  five  or 
six  years  in  executing  drawings  of  the 
ancient  monuments;  and  returning  in 
1653,  he  was  employed  chiefly  as  a 
painter  in  the  south  of  France.  A  severe 
disease  caused  him  at  length  to  abandon 
this  branch,  and  he  thenceforth  confined 
himself  to  architecture  and  sculpture. 
After  executing  two  Termini  for  the 
Hdtel-de-Villc,  at  Toulon,  which  were 
much  admired,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
recommended  to  the  minister  Fouquet, 
who  appointed  him  to  execute  the 
sculptures  at  his  magnificent  seat  of 
Vaux.  Being  commissioned  by  Fouquet 
to  choose  marbles  for  his  work  at  Genoa, 
Puget  repai*'ed  thither,  and  employed  his 
leisure  in  forming  the  Gallic  Hercules 
which  decorates  the  gardens  of  Sceaux. 
The  minister  being  in  the  meantime  dis- 
graced, Puget  remained  at  Genoa,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  several  considerable 
works.  A  bas-relief  of  the  Assumption, 
which  he  made  for  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
attracted  high  encomiums  from  Bernini ; 
and  this  artist  spoke  so  favourably  of 
him  at  the  court  of  France,  that  Colbert 
recalled  him  by  an  order  which  conferred 
upon  hind  a  pension  of  1 200  crowns,  with 
the  post  of  sculptor  and  director  of  the 
works  for  ornamenting  vessels.  From 
two  large  blocks  of  marble,  which  came 
from  Genoa,  he  formed  two  groups  for 
the  gardens  of  Versailles,  which  are 
among  his  greatest  works;  these  were 
Milo  the  .Athlete,  with  his  arms  caught 
in  the  cleft  of  a  tree,  and  Andromeda 
delivered  by  Perseus.  In  1688  Puget 
was  presented  to  the  king,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  was  graciously  received.  He 
was  not,  however,  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  a  court ;  and  after  residing 
a  short  time  at  Paris,  he  returned  to 
Marseilles,  where  he  built  himself  an 
elegant  house  in  the  style  of  a  small 
palace.  Exhausted  by  his  labours,  be 
died  in  his  native  place  in  1694,  at  the 
age  of  72.  Puget  has  been  called  the 
Michael  Angelo  of  France,  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  three  branches  of  the  art  of 
design,  but  he  was  great  in  sculpture 
alone.  .He  had  a  surprising  facility  in 
managing  marble,  and  giving  it  all  the 
softness  and  flexibility  of  the  substance 
which  he  imitated.  He  worked  at  si^ht 
with  very  little  apparatus;  hence,  with 
abundance  of  fire  and  spirit,  he  was  some- 
what deficient  in  correctness. 

PULCHERIA,  (St.)  the  daughter  of 
Arcadius,  was  born  at  Constantinople  in 
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399,  and  ascended  the  throne  with  her 
hrother  Theodoaiut  the  Younger,  and  at 
his  death,  in  450,  married  Marcianus. 
She  was  a  great  patroness  of  learned  men, 
and  in  her  conauct  was  very  devout  and 
exemplary.  She  assembled  the  council 
of  Qialcedon  in  451,  and  died  three  years 
after. 

PULCI,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  poet,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1431,  and  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Liorenzo  de'  Medici 
and  Angelo  Poliziano.  It  was  at  the 
instance  of  Lucretia,  mother  of  Lorenzo, 
tliat  he  undertook  the  composition  of  his 
principal  poem,  entitled,  M organ te  Mag- 
giore,  the  hero  of  which  is  Orlando,  the 
French  and  Spanish  Roland.  It  was  first 
printed  in  1481,  at  the  press  of  the  con* 
vent  of  Ripoli,  at  Florence,  and  some  of 
the  nuns,  and  one  Marietta  among  them, 
acted  as  compositors,  and  were  paid  ac- 
cordingly. The  most  elegant  edition  of 
the  M  organ  te  is  that  of  Paris,  with  the 
date  London,  1768.  There  are  other 
poems  of  Luigi  Pulci  in  print,  and  among 
them,  sonnets  in  conjunction  with  Matteo 
Franco^  another  Florentine  poet  in  the 
burlesque  style.     Pulci  died  in  1487. 

PULGAR,  (Hernando  del,)  secretary, 
counsellor,  and  chronicler  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  was  a  native  either  of  the 
city  or  kingdom  of  Toledo,  and  was  bom 
about  143G.  He  wrote  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Catholic  Kings,  as  far  as  to  the  taking 
of  Granada  in  1492.  This  Chronicle  was 
first  published  at  Valladolid  in  1565,  as 
the  work  of  Antonio  de  Lebriza,  by  his 
grandson,  who  finding  it  among  his  grand- 
father's papers,  supposed  it  to  be  his  own 
work,  and  that  the  more  readily,  as 
Antonio  had  published  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  it.  The  Claros  Varones  of  Pulgar 
have  been  more  frequently  printed.  These 
brief  but  valuable  rketches  of  contem- 
porary biography  were  ably  edited  for 
the  last  time  at  Madrid  in  1775.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

PULIGO,  (Domenico),  a  painter,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1475,  and  was  a  dis- 
jiple  of  Ghirlandajo,  and  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  His  principal  talent  lay  in  paint- 
mg  portraits  and  Madonnas.  He  also 
painted  historical  subjects,  among  which 
ire  particularly  mentioned,  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross;  a  Lucretia;  and  the 
Death  of  Cleopatra.  He  died  in  1527. 
•  PULLUS,  or  PULLEN,  (Robert,)  an 
Biiglish  cardinal  in  the  twelfth  century, 
«ho,  as  a  zealous  friend  to  the  interests 
A  literature  in  his  country,  deserves  to 
oave  his  name  transmitted  with  honour 
so  Losteritv.  The  place  and  time  of  his 
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birth  are  not  known;  and  the  first  ac* 
count  which  we  have  of  him  states,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century  he  went  to  the  university  ol 
Paris.  About  1130  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  university  of  Oxford  ravaged 
and  nearly  ruined  by  the  ignorant  and 
ferocious  Danes,  under  the  reign  of 
Harold  I.  He  was  one  of  those  able 
men,  to  whose  indefatigable  exertions 
this  seat  of  learning  was  indebted  for  ita 
revival  and  restoration.  For  five  years 
he  read  and  explained  the  Scriptures, 
wluch  in  that  age  had  been  mucli  neg- 
lected in  England,  and  supplanted  by  the 
writings  of  Uie  school-men.  In  reward 
of  his  merit,  he  was  presented  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Rochester.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Paris,  where  he  filled 
the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity.  How- 
ever, his  metropolitan  thought  proper  to 
recall  him  to  his  native  country,  and 
sequestered  the  revenues  of  his  benefice 
till  he  should  obe^  his  summons.  Upon 
this  the  archdeacon  appealed  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  where  his  interest  proved  more 
powerfid  than  that  of  the  arcnbishop,  and 
sentence  ;ras  given  in  his  favour.  The 
fame  of  his  learning  likewise  induced 
Innocent  II.  to  invite  him  to  Rome, 
where,  in  1 144,  he  was  created  cardinal 
by  Celestine  II.,  and  afterwards  chancellor 
of  the  Roman  church  by  Lucius  II.  He 
died  about  1150.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works ;  but  the  only  one  of  them 
now  extant  is  his  Sententiarum  Liber, 
published  at  Paris  in  1655,  fol.,  by  father 
Mathoud,  of  the  congregation  of  StMaur, 
who  has  illustrated  it  with  learned  and 
curious  notes. 

PULMANN,  or  POELMAN,  (Theo- 
dore,)  a  philologist,  born  about  1570  at 
Cranenburgh,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
was  brought  up  to  mechanic  labour,  and 
exercised  the  trade  of  a  fuller  at  Antwerp. 
By  hard  study  at  leisure  hours  he  maae 
himself  a  proncient  in  classical  literature, 
and  became  an  able  critic.  He  was  em- 
ployed for  sixteen  years  as  a  corrector  of 
the  press,  and  gave  good  editions  of 
several  of  the  Latin  writers,  from  the 
press  of  Plan  tin,  at  Antwerp,  for  which 
purpose  he  collated  the  text  with  ancient 
MSB.  He  died  at  Salamanca.  The  works 
which  he  edited  were  those  of  Arator, 
St.  Paulinus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucan, 
Juvenal,  Ausonius,  Claudian,  JSsop,  Ter- 
ence, and  Suetonius.  He  also  puolished 
Varise  Lectiones. 

PULTENEY  (WilUam,)  earl  of  Bath, 
was  born,  of  an  ancient  Leicestershire 
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family,  in  1682,  and  educated  at  Wesk- 
nitntiter  school,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  made  the  congratula- 
tory speech  to  queen  Anne  on  her  visit  to 
the  college.  Af^er  travelling  through 
Europe,  he  was  elected  into  parliament 
in  1705  for  the  borough  of  Hedon,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  became  distinguished  as 
a  zealous  Whig.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  appointed  a  privy- 
counsellor  and  secretary  at  war,  being 
then  the  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
but  afterwards  a  difference  arose  between 
them,  and  Pulteney  became  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  and  did  not  cease  in  his  at- 
tficks  upon  the  minister  till  he  had  driven 
him  from  power  in  1741.  He  also  joined 
Holingbroke  in  conducting  a  paper  called 
The  Craftsman,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  annoy  Walpole.  This  produced  a  duel 
between  Pulteney  and  lord  Hervey ;  and 
the  king  was  so  much  displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  former,  that  he  struck  his 
name  out  of  the  list  of  privy-oounsellors, 
and  also  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace.  Pulteney  was  then  created  earl 
of  Bath ;  but  from  that  time  his  popu- 
larity ceased.  He  died  in  1764.  He 
left  no  family,  and  his  peerage  became 
extinct  on  his  death. 

PULTENKY  (Richard,)  a  physician 
and  botanist,  was  born  at  Loughborough, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  1730.  He  became 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Leicester, 
wliere  he  devoted  much  attention  to  na- 
tural history,  and  communicated  some 
papers  on  the  sleep  of  plants  and  the 
rare  productions  of  Leicestershire  to  the 
Royal  Society,  for  which  he  was  elected  a 
member  in  1762.  Two  years  after  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Edinburgh, 
and  then  settled  at  Blandford,  in  Dorset- 
shire, where  he  died  in  1801.  He  pub- 
lished, A  General  View  of  the  Writings 
of  Linneeus ;  and,  Sketches  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Botany  in  England,  2  vols,  8vo. 
He  left  his  muReum  to  the  Linnsean 
Society. 

PULZONE,  (Scipione)«  called  also 
Gaetanoi  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Gaeta 
in  1550,  and  studied  under  Jaoopino  del 
Conte.  He  was  a  distinguished  painter 
of  history  and  portrait,  but  excelled  in 
the  latter.  His  attitudes  are  very  grace- 
liii,  and  the  expression  of  his  figures  is 
uncommonly  animated.  Amone  the 
many  distinguished  personages  who  sat 
to  him  were  Gregory  XIII.,  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 
The  principal  of  his  works  in  history  are, 
the  AsMiniption,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Silvester,  at  Rome;  a  Pietk,  in  that  of 
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del  Gestl;  and  tlie  Cmcifixion,  in  St 
Maria  in  Vallicella.  In  the  Borghese 
palace  is  a  beautiful  piece  by  him,  repre- 
senting the  Holy  Family.  He  designed 
oorrecdy,  and  his  colouring  is  sweetljr 
harmonious.     He  died  in  1588. 

PUPIENUS,  (Clodiua  Maximm,)  a 
man  of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised  him- 
self by  his  merit  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  gradually  be- 
came a  praetor,  consul,  prsefect  of  Rome, 
and  a  governor  of  the  provinces.  After 
the  death  of  the  two  Gordians  he  was 
elected  with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial 
throne,  in  opposition  to  the  usurper 
Maximinus.  He  was  preparing  to  make 
war  against  the  Persians,  when  be  waa 
killed,  A.D.  2S8,  by  the  pnetorian  guards. 
Balbinus  shared  his  fate. 

PURBACH,orPKURBACH,(Geoi^e,) 
a  very  eminent  German  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Peurbach,  a 
town  upon  the  confines  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  in  1423,  and  educated  at  Vienna, 
where  he  studied  astronomy  under  Gmun- 
den,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  in 
the  mathematical  chair.  He  undertook, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Bestarion,  a  transla- 
tion and  elucidation  of  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  which  was  completed  by  MuUer, 
under  the  title  of  Johannisde  Monteregio 
et  Georgii  Purbachii  Epitome  hi  Ci. 
Ptolemeei  Magnam  Constructionem,  Arc 
and  published  by  him  at  Basle  in  1543. 
Purbach  died  at  Vienna,  April  8, 1461,  in 
the  thirt3^eighth  year  of  nb  age.  Hia 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city,  where  a  Latin  epitaph  indicates 
his  tomb.  He  wrote,  besides  the  work 
already  mentioned,  Tabuln  Eclipsium  ; 
Elementum  Arithmetices ;  De  Sinibus; 
De  Quadrato  Geometrico ;  and  bis  grand 
work,  entitled,  Theoriie  Novas  Flane- 
tarum,  which  was  publbhed  bv  Regio- 
montanus,  being  the  first  of  all  the  works 
produced  from  his  new  printing-house  at 
Nuremberg.  On  its  appearance  it  waa 
received  with  the  greatest  applause,  im- 
mediately read  as  a  text-book  in  the 
schools,  and  soon  illustrated  by  the  com- 
n>entaries  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  age. 

PURCELL,  (HenryO  the  greatest  of 
English  musicians,  the  son  of  Henry  Pur- 
celt,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel-royal 
under  Charles  IL,  was  bom  in  Westm'in-^ 
ster  in  1658,  and,  having  in  his  sixth  year 
lost  his  father,  received  his  early  musical 
education  under  Cook,  master  of  the  cha- 
pel children ;  and  lie  aAerwards  had  some 
instruction  from  Dr.  Blow,  on  whose  rkh 
numental   tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey 
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h  ii  recorded,  among  his  honours,  that  he 
was  "  master  to  the  famous  Mr.  Henry 
Piueell."  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Christopher 
(iibbons  as  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  in  1682  he  became  one  of  the  or- 
ganists of  the  CUapel-royal.  He  first 
became  noted  for  his  anthems,  which 
were  admired  and  performed  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  but  nis  reputation  did  not 
long  permit  him  to  confine  himself  to  one 
species  of  music,  and  he  was  ensaged  to 
*  compose  for  the  stage  and  the  chamber, 
in  every  walk  eclipsing  all  his  predecee< 
•ors  in  England,  and  accustoming  the 
poblic  to  a  new  musical  language.  In  pri- 
vate  character  he  was  mo&st,  eheeriul, 
and  eood- tempered ;  and  his  early  death, 
on  the  2 1st  of  November,  1695,  at  the 
age  of  thirtjr-seven,  was  equally  lamented 
by  his  familiar  acquaintance,  and  by  all 
the  lovers  of  music  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
an  inscription  to  his  memory  by  Diyden 
tells  the  reader  that  "he  is  sone  to 
that  blessed  place,  where  only  his  har- 
mony can  be  exceeded."  His  first  essay 
in  dramatic  music,  when  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  was  his  setting  the  songs, 
&e.  in  Nabum  Tate's  Dido  and  i&neas,  an 
operetta,  in  which  is  the  simple  and  beau- 
tiful duet,  "  Fear  no  danger,"  once  sung 
everywhere  and  by  everybody,  but  now 
almost  foi^otten.  The  music  in  Lee's 
Titeodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  per- 
formed at  the  Duke's  theatre,  in  1690, 
was  bis  first  work  for  the  stage.  In  the 
same  year  he  set  new  music  to  The  Tem- 
pest, as  altered  by  Diyden,  and  also  the 
Prophetess,  or  Diocletian,  altered  by 
Drxden  and  Betterton  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  In  1691  he  composed  the 
songs,  ftc.  in  Dryden's  King  Arthur, 
among  which  are  the  inimitable  frost- 
scene,  the  original  and  lovely  air,  **  Fairest 
Isle,"  and  thecharming  duet, '*  Two  daugh- 
ters of  thb  aged  stream  are  we."  In  1692 
appeared  Shr  R.  Howard's  and  Dryden's 
Indian  Queen,  with  Puroell's  music,  in 
which  is  the  fine  incantation  scene,  "  Ye 
twice  ten  hundred  deities."  The  duet  and 
chorus,  **To  arms!"  and  the  air,  "Britons, 
strike  home !  "  in  Dryden's  alteration  of 
Bonduea,  are  wap-son^s  well  known.  One 
of  his  finest  creations  is  the  cantata, "  Let 
the  dreadful  engines  of  eternal  will,"  sung 
in  the  oharacter  of  Cardenio.  To  these 
may  be  added.  Mad  Bess,  Old  Tom  of 
Bedlam,  or  Mad  Tom,  the  words  by  Mr. 
William  Basae,and, "  From  RoaieBowers," 
written  by  Tom  D'Urfey.  After  his  death 
Us  single  songa  and  duets  were  collected 
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by  his  widow,  and  published  in  two  ^olio 
volumes,  under  the  title  of,  Orpheus  Bri- 
tannicus.  She  also  printed  his  overtures 
and  act-tunes,  under  the  title  of,  A  Col- 
lection of  Ayres  composed  for  the  Theatre, 
and  on  other  Occasions.  His  published 
anthems  amount  to  more  than  fifty :  to 
these  must  be  added  his  noble  Te  Deuni 
and  Jubilate. 

PURCHAS,  (Samuel,)  a  divine,  known 
as  an  early  collector  of  voyages  and  travels, 
was  born  in  1577  at  Tliaxtead,  in  Essex, 
and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Eastwood, 
in  his  native  county.  This  cure,  how- 
ever, he  resigned  to  his  brother,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  great  work  he  bad  un- 
dertaken. The  first  volume,  fol.  appeared 
in  1613,  under  the  title  of,  Purchas  his 
Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World 
and  the  Religions  observed  in  all  Ages 
and  Places  discovered,  from  the  Creation 
unto  this  present.  The  four  subsequent 
volumes  were  published  in  1625.  To 
these  last  the  general  title  is,  Hakluytus 
Posthumus,  or  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes : 
containing  a  History  of  the  World  in  Sea- 
voyages  and  Land-travels  by  Englishmen 
and  others.  He  had  been  collated  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Martin's,  in  Liidgate,  and 
was  chaplain  to  Abbot,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  died  in  London  about 
1628,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  His  other 
works  are,  Microcosmus,  or  the  History 
of  .Man  ;  The  King's  Tower,  and  Trium- 
phant Aroh  of  London ;  and,  A  Funeral 
Sermon  on  Pftalm  xxxiz.  5. 

PURVKR,  (Anthony,)  the  author  of 
an  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  was 
bom  at  Up-Hursbom,  in  Hampshire, 
about  1702,  and  was  educated  at  a  school 
at  his  native  place.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  shoemaker,  who  also  dealt  in  sheep, 
and  employed  much  of  Anthony's  time 
in  tending  his  flock.  This  occupation 
was  very  agreeable  to  him,  as  it  afforded 
him  much  leisure  for  reading;  and  he 
spent  it  in  the  careful  perusal  of  whatever 
books  he  could  meet  with,  and  morepar- 
tioularlv  of  the  Scriptures.  Having  met 
with  a  book  written  by  Samuel  Fisher,  a 
Quaker,  entitled,  Rusticus  ad  Academicos, 
in  which  some  inaccuracies  in  the  autho- 
rised translation  of  the  Bible  were  pointed 
out,  he  determined  to  judge  for  himself; 
and  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  study- 
ing the  original  languages  in  which  the 
Scriptarea  are  written.  He  began  with 
the  Hebrew ;  and,  with  the  aaaiRtance  of 
a  Jew,   in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
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made  himself  master  of  that,  and  otlier 
Oriental  languages,  which  are  most  use- 
ful to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Afterwards  he  learned  Greek,  and, 
last  of  all,  Latin.  When  he  was  about 
twentyyearsof  age  he  commenced  teacher 
of  a  school  in  his  native  place ;  but  he 
afterwards  removed  to  I^ondon,  for  the 
sake  of  more  easily  acquiring  the  means 
of  prosecuting  his  studies.  Here  he  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  the  Quakers.  He 
next  opened  a  school  at  Prenchay,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  married.  He 
subsequently  settled  at  Andover,  where 
he  completed,  in  1 76  4,  his  translation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  fruit  of 
thirty  years'  application.  It  appeared  in 
2  vols,  fol.,  by  the  generosity  of  his  friend. 
Dr.  Fothergill,  who  gave  him  1,000/.  to- 
wards his  expenses.  It  is  a  performance 
of  little  value.  As  a  preacher  among 
the  Quakers,  Purver  was  highly  respecte£ 
He  died  in  1777. 

PUSCHKIN,  (Alexander  Ssergeje- 
wiksch,)  a  distinguished  Russian  poet, 
was  born  in  1799,  at  Petersburg,  and 
brought  up  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  from 
which  he  removed  in  1817,  and  was 
placed  in  the  College  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  Foreign  A&irs.  In  the  year  1820 
he  entered  the  chancery  of  the  lieutenants 
general  Insoff,  governor  of  Bessarabia. 
His  most  remarkable  poetical  work  is  the 
romantic  poem  called  Russian  and  Lud- 
niila,  which  was  printed  at  Petersburg  in 
1820.  In  this  poem,  consisting  of  six 
cantos,  which  paints  the  heroic  age  of 
Russia  at  Kien,  an  unwonted  poetical 
spirit,  fancy,  and  taste,  are  displayed, 
which  promise  under  favourable  circum- 
stances to  be  productive  of  the  richest 
fruits.  In  1824  be  published  his  Prisoner 
of  the  Caucasus.  The  last  production  of 
his  muse,  which  in  point  of  internal  merit 
far  surpasses  all  his  earlier  works,  bears 
the  title  of,  The  Well  of  Baktechissarai,  a 
poem  of  600  lines,  for  which  a  bookseller 
at  Moscow  paid  him  the  liberal  sum  of 
.1,000  roubles.  His  other  poems  are,  Tzi- 
gani  (The  Gipsies),  1824—1827;  Evgenii 
Ontegin,  1828;  Pultava,  1829;  and, 
Boris  Godunov^  a  dramatic  poem.  He 
was  appointed  historiographer  by  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  who  assigned  him  a 
pension  of  6,000  roubles.  Puschkin  died 
at  Petersburg,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1837,  of  a  wound  in  tlie  breast  received  in 
a  duel  with  his  brother-in-law,  D'Authea, 
baron  von  Heckeren,  the  adopted  son  of 
the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Petersburg. 
After  bis  death  the  emperor  ordered  all  his 
works  to  be  printed  at  his  own  expense. 
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PUTEANUS.  See  Puttem. 

rUTSCHIUS,  (Elias,)  a  learned  gram- 
marian and  critic,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1580,  and  studied  at  Embden,  Ham- 
burgh, add  Leyden .  H e  published  Salluit 
with  notes ;  and  the  collection  of  ancient 
Grammarians,  4to.  1605.  He  died  in  1606. 

PUTFEN,  (Henry,  van  dcr,)  Lat 
Erieuu  PuteantUt  Fr.  Dupuyt  an  eminent 
writer,  was  bom  in  1574  at  Vaoloo,  in 
Guelderland,  and,  afler  studying  atDort, 
Cologne,  Louvain,  and  Padua,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  and  married.  He  was  nomi- 
nated historiographer  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  received  the  honour  of  a 
citizenship  of  Rome.  In  1606  he  was 
invited  to  Lou  vain,  to  succeed  to  the 
chair  of  Lipsius,  who  had  been  his  tutor. 
He  was  also  made  a  counsellor  to  the 
archduke  Albert,  and  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  citadel  of  Louvain. 
At  the  time  when  a  truce  was  negotiating 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  in  1633,  he  published  a  work, 
entitled,  Statera  Belli  et  Pacts,  in  which 
he  showed  how  greatly  peace  was 
necessary  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  spoke  freely  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  enemy.  This  work  ga?e 
offence ;  the  sequel,  however,  proved  that 
he  judged  more  wisely  than  those  who 
were  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  died  in 
1646.  His  principal  works,  besides  the 
Statera  above  mentioned,  are,  Historia 
Insubrica;  Orchestra  Burgundica;  Thea- 
trum  Historicum  Imperatorum  ;  Comus, 
sen  de  Luxu ;  De  Usu  Bibliothecse,  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  Ambrosian  library; 
besides  a  number  of  tracts  relative  to 
classical  antiquities  printed  among  the 
collections  of  Grsevius  and  Gronovius. 

PUTTENHAM,  (George,)  a  poet  and 
English  writer,  was  bom  about  1532,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  lived  in  the 
court  of  Edward  VI.,  and  became  one  of 
the  gentlemen  pensioners  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  died  about  1600.  His  works 
are,  An  Eclogue,  entitled  Elpine;  Parthe- 
niades ;  and.  The  Art  of  Poesie,  4to,  1589, 
reprinted  in  1811. 

PUY,  (Peter  du,)  eminent  for  his  his- 
torical erudition,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1582,  and,  after  making  an  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  literature,  further  improved 
Iiimself  in  a  journey  to  Holland,  whither 
he  accompanied  the  French  ambassador. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  his  examination 
of  ancient  charters,  and  thereby  acquired 
a  profound  knowledge  of  French  history. 
He  obtained  the  places  of  king's  coua* 
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ftellor  and  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  in 
both  of  which  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  iNUriotism  and  lore  of  letters.  He 
wrote,  rrait6  touchant  les  Droits  da  Roi 
sur  plusieurs  Etats  et  Seigneuries;  Re- 
eherches  pour  montrer  que  plusieurs  Pro- 
vinces et  Villes  du  Royaume  sent  du 
Domaine  du  Roi ;  Preuves  des  Liberies 
de  TE^lise  Gallicaue ;  Histoire  veritable 
de  la  Condemnation  de  I'Ordre  des  Tem- 
pliers ;  Histoire  g^n^rale  du  Schisme  qui 
bM  dans  TEglise  depuis  1378  jusqu'en 
1428:  Traits  de  la  Loi  Salique;  Histoire 
des  FoToris ;  Du  Concordat  de  Bologne 
entre  le  Pape  Leon  X.,  et  le  Roi  Fran- 
cois 1. ;  Trait6  des  R^gences  et  Majorit^s 
des  Roia  de  France ;  Apologie  de  THis- 
toire  de  M.  le  Pr&ident  de  Thou ;  as  well 
as  several  others  relative  to  French  his- 
tory and  law.  In  almost  all  his  writings 
Du  Puy  aims  at  repressing  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  and  the  claims  of  the 
see  of  Rome ;  hence  they  were  ill  received 
at  the  papal  court.  He  died  in  1651. — 
His  eldest  brother,  Ch  a  isTopHsa,  attended 
the  cardinal  de  Joyeuse  at  Rome  as  his 
prothonotary,  and  by  his  remonstrances 
prevented  the  congregation  of  the  Index 
from  puttiuff  the  first  part  of  De  Thou's 
H  istory  in  the  list  of  heretical  books.  H  e 
was  king's  almoner,  and  whilst  attached 
to  the  cardinal  du  Perron,  he  made  the 
collection  entitled,  Perroniana.  He  died 
in  1554. 

PUY,  (Louis  du,)  a  man  of  letters,  was 
born  at  Clarey,  in  Bugey,  in  1709,  stu- 
died in  the  college  of  Lyons,  and  came  to 
Paris  in  1 732,  where  he  studied  under 
Fourmont.  He  was  long  the  principal 
editor  of  the  Journal  des  Savants;  he 
was  well  versed  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, including  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
mathematics ;  and  he  acquired  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  history  and  antiquities. 
The  prince  of  Soubise  entrusted  him  with 
the  management  of  his  library,  and  by 
his  care  it  was  rendered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  metropolis.  On  the  death 
of  Le  Beau,  in  1753,  he  was  nominated 
secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
in  which  situation  he  pronounced  the 
eulogies  of  twelve  of  his  associates,  and 
edited  from  the  36lhto  the  41st  volumes 
of  its  M^moires.  He  died  in  1795.  He 
wrote.  Observations  on  infinitely  small 
Quantities,  and  the  Metaphysical  Prin- 
ciples of  Geometry, inserted  in  the  Journal 
des  Savants,  for  1759;  A  Translation  of 
four  Tragedies  of  Sophocles;  and,  A 
Translation  of  the  Greek  Fragments  of 
Anthemius  on  Mechanical  Paradoxes, 
with  notes. 
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PUYSEGIJR,  (Jamea  de  Chastenet, 
vicomte  de,)  lieutenant-general  under 
Louis  XI 11.  and  XIV.,  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Armagnac,  was  born  in 
1600.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  ser\'ed  without 
intermission  for  forty-three  years.  He 
was  present  at  above  thirty  battles,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  sieges,  without  ever 
having  received  a  wound;  but  he  had 
not  equal  good  fortune  in  rising  in  hi.i 
profession,  being  more  zealous  for  the 
king's  service,  than  complaisant  to  the 
ministers.  He  died  in  1682.  He  drew 
up,  M^moires,  embracing  the  period  from 
1617  to  1658,  which  were  printed  at 
Paris  and  Amsterdam  in  1690,  2  vols, 
12mo,  under  the  inspection  of  Du  Chesne, 
historiographer  of  France. 

PUYSEGUR,  (James  Francis  de  Chas- 
tenet, marquis  de,)  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1655,  and  entered 
the  army  under  his  father.  He  gradually 
rose  to  the  post  of  commander-in-chief 
in  the  French  Netherlands,  and  finally, 
to  that  of  mar^chal  of  France  in  1734. 
He  died  in  1743.  He  wrote,  Art  de  la 
Guerre,  fol.  1748,  published  by  his  only 
son. 

PUZOS,  (Nicholas,)  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner in  midwifery,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1686,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  that  city.  On  the  institution  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery  he  was  a  regular 
attendant  on  its  meetings;  and  in  1741 
he  was  nominated  its  vice-director,  and 
director  in  1745.  He  died  in  1753. 
He  printed  a  dissertation  on  puerperal 
haemorrhage  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
M6moires  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery; 
and  after  his  death.  Dr.  Morisot  Des- 
landes  published  the  obser\'ations  be  had 
left  on  nis  particular  brnnch  of  practice, 
under  the  title  of,  Trait6  des  Accouche- 
mens,  Sse,  4to,  1759. 

PYE,  (Henry  James,)  a  poet,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1 745,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford.  He  was  for  some 
time  in  the  Berkshire  militia,  and  ruined 
his  circumstances  by  standing  a  contest 
for  the  representation  of  the  county.  In 
1790  he  succeeded  his  friend  Wharton  as 
poet  laureate;  and  in  1792  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  police  magistrates. 
His  principal  works  are,  Farringdon  Hill, 
a  poem  ;  Six  Odes  of  Pindar,  translated 
into  English  verse ;  The  Progress  of  Re- 
finement, a  poem;  Poems  on  various 
subjects;  A  translation  of  the  Poetics 
of  Aristotle ;  Lenore,  a  tale  from  the 
German  of  Burger;  The  Democrat; 
The  Aristocrat;  Alfred,  an  epic  poem; 
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Comments  ou  the  Commentators  on  Siiak- 
ipeare  ;  and,  A  translation  of  the  Hymns 
and  Epigrams  of  Homer.  He  died  in 
1813. 

PYLE,  (Thomas,)  a  divine  and  Scrip- 
ture commentator,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Pyle,  rector  of  Stodey,  in  Norfolk, 
was  born  there  in  1674,  and  educated  at 
Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  then  took 
orders,  and  became  curate  of  St.  Margaret's 
parish  in  King's  Lynn;  and  in  1701  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  St.  Nicholas's 
chape).  Between  the  years  1708  and 
1718  he  published  six  occasional  sermons, 
chiefly  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  succession  of  the 
Brunswick  family.  He  also  engaged  in 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  writing  two 
pamphlets  in  vindication  of  bishop  Hoadly, 
who  rewarded  him  with  a  prebend  of 
Salisbury,  and  a  residentiaryship  in  that 
cathedral.  In  1732  he  obtained  tJie  vicar^ 
age  of  St.  Margaret  at  Lynn.  He  died  in 
1756.  He  wrote,  Paraphrase  on  the 
Acts,  and  all  the  Epistles,  in  the  manner 
of  Dr.  Clarke.  This  was  followed  by  his 
Paraphrase  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
and  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. — Sixty  Sermons  of  his  were 
published  in  1773—1783,  3  vols,  8vo,  by 
his  youngest  sou,  Philip,  who  also  pub- 
lished. One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Popular 
Sermons,  4  vols,  8vo.     He  died  in  1709. 

PYM,  (John,)  a  noted  republican  in 
tlie  time  of  Charles  [.  was  descended  of  a 
good  family  in  Somersetshire,  and  bom  in 
1581,  and  educated  at  Broadgate's  hall, 
now  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  He  was 
very  early  placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  exchequer;  and  he  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Tavistock  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  In  1626  he  was 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  in  1628  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  a  charge  against  Dr.  Main- 
waring,  who  held  some  doctrines  which 
he  conceived  to  be  equally  injurious  to 
the  king  and  the  kingdom.  He  was  like« 
wise  a  great  opponent  of  Arminianism, 
being  himself  attached  to  Calvinistic  prin-' 
ciples.  In  1639  he,  with  several  other 
commoners  and  lords,  held  a  very  close 
correspondence  with  the  commissioners 
sent  to  London  by  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters ;  and  in  the  parliament  which  met 
April  13,  1640,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  leading  members.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
met  the  3d  Nov.  in  the  same  year,  he 
made  an  elaborate  speech  concerning  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  and  impeached 
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the  earl  of  Strafford  of  high  treason,  at 
whose  trial  he  was  one  of  the  managen 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  26ih 
Feb.  1641,  he  made  a  violent  speecb 
against  archbishop  Laud,  on  the  occasior 
of  that  prelate's  inipeadiment.  His  uu- 
common  impetuosity  led  the  king  to  the 
unhappy  measure  of  coming  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  person,  to  seize  him  and  four 
other  members.  Pym,  however,  con- 
tinued firm  to  the  interests  of  the  parlia- 
ment, but  thought  it  necessary,  some  time 
before  his  death,  to  draw  up  a  vindication 
of  his  conduct,  which  leaves  it  doubtful 
what  part  he  would  have  taken  had 
he  live«l  to  see  the  serious  consequences 
of  his  early  violence.  In  Nov.  1643, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  probably  would  have 
risen  to  greater  distinction,  but  he  wa^ 
cutoff  at  Derby-house,  Dec.  8th  following, 
and  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  left  several 
children  by  his  lady,  who  died  in  1620, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  rare 
accomplishments  and  learning.  Many  of 
his  speeches  were  printed  separately,  and 
are  inserted  in  the  annals  and  histories 
of  the  times.  The  style  of  Pym's  oratory, 
judging  o(  it  from  those  speeches  of  his 
which  were  printed  at  the  time,  and  hive 
come  down  to  us  among  the  innumerable 
small  quartos  of  that  age  that  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  is  nervous, 
terse,  and  polished.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  from 
the  fact,  that  when  he  made  his  celebrated 
speech  at  Guildhall,  the  acclamations 
were  so  loud  at  the  end  of  every  period, 
that  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  re- 
main silent  for  some  minutes.  So  grest, 
indeed,  were  his  power  and  popularity, 
that  he  received  the  appellation  of  king 
Pym.  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  thsC 
"  his  parts  were  rather  acquired  by  in- 
dustry, than  supplied  hy  nature,  or 
adorned  by  art;  but  that,  besides  })i< 
exact  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  orden 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  a  very 
comely  and  grave  way  of  expressing  Iiini- 
self,  with  great  volubility  of  words,  natural 
and  proper.  He  understood  likewise  the 
temper  and  affections  of  the  kingdom  ss 
well  as  any  man,  and  had  observed  the 
errors  and  mistakes  in  government,  snd 
knew  well  how  to  make  them  appear 
greater  than  they  were." 

PYNAKER,  (Adam,)  an  eminent 
Dutch  landscape  painter,  was  bom  in 
1621,  at  the  village  of  Pynaker,  between 
Schiedam  and  Delft.  He  went  to  Rome 
for  improvement,  and  remained  there  for 
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three  jea3t9i  and  tetonicd  to  hi*  own 
conntry  with  tiie  repQtation  of  an  exeeK- 
lent  paintor.  He  was  fend  of  repretent- 
rag  too  wmny  ligiit  of  the  niommg  break- 
mg  out  from  behind  the  woods  or  moan- 
tatna,  and  diffusing  a  brilliant  glow  over 
the  whole  face  of  nature.  Hia  skies  are 
clear,  light,  and  floating;  and  the  foliage 
of  his  trees  and  plants  is  touched  with 
ancommen  Awedom  and  spirit  His  pen- 
cil is  firm  and  flowing,  and  evinees  an 
extraordinary  facility  of  hand.  He  em- 
bellished his  pictures  with  the  ruins  of 
ancient  architecture,  and  decorated  them 
with  futures  and  cattle,  correctly  drawn, 
and  grouped  with  taste  and  elegance.  He 
died  in  157S. 

PYNSON,  (Richard.)  the  third  on  the 
list  of  oar  early  printers,  and  the  first 
who  introduced  tne  Roman  letter  into 
this  coimlry,  was  a  native  of  Normandy, 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll. 
Ames  says  that  he  was  in  such  esteem 
with  the  lady  Margaret,  Henry  Vllth's 
mother,  and  other  great  personages,  that 
he  printed  for  them  all  his  life,  and  ob- 
tained a  patent  from  the  king  to  be  his 
printer,  in  1503,  or  before.  He  appears 
to  bare  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Temple- 
bar,  for  some  time  on  the  city  sjde,  and 
for  some  time  on  the  Westminster  side  of 
that  ancient  boundary.  If  he  was  made 
king's  printer  so  early  as  1503,  as  asserted 
by  Ames,  he  did  nut  assume  the  title  till 
1508,  when  he  first  added  it  to  his  colo- 
phon. This  honour  seems  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  some  small  salary,  and 
the  title  of  esquire.  Some  tliink  he  died 
before  1529,  others  later.  Bertholet  suc- 
ceeded him  as  king's  printer  i»  1529,  but 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  Pynson  only 
retired  firom  business  at  that  time.  Pyn- 
son is  esteemed  inferior,  upon  the  whole, 
as  a  printer,  to  Wynk^  de  Worde  j  but, 
utyt  Mr.  Dibdin,  **  m  tlie  choice  and 
intrinsic  worth  of  his  publications,  has  a 
manifest  superiority." 

PYRGOTELES,  a  celebrated  Grecian 
gem-engraver,  was  contemporary  with 
Lystppus,  Scopes,  Apelles,  and  Proto- 
genes.  Alexander  the  Great  conferred 
npoD  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  repre- 
senting him  upon  gems;  as  he  nad 
granted  to  Lysippus  and  Apelles  the  like 
privilege  in  their  respective  arts  of  sculp- 
lure  and  painting. 

PYRRHO,  an  eminent  Greek  philo- 
sopher, and  founder  of  the  Pyrrhonic  or 
Sceptical  sect,  was  a  native  of  Elis,  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  flourished  about  the 
bttmnred  and  tenth  Olympiad,  (b.c.  340.) 
He  pniictised  for  some  time  in  his  youth 
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the  art  of  painting;  but  he  aflerwanls 
deroted  Inmself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  which  he  was  led  to  adopt 
by  perusing  the  writings  of  Democritus. 
Hts  first  preceptor  was  Dry  son,  the  son  of 
Stilpo,  a  disciple  of  Clinomachus.   After- 
wards he  attached  himself  to  Anaxarchus, 
who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Metrodorus  of 
Chios,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  In- 
dia, when  he  went  thither  in  the  train  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  while  in  the 
East  he  spared  no  pains  to  make  himself 
acquainted    with   the    opinions    of    the 
Brachmans,  Gymnosophists,    Magi,  and 
other  Oriental  philosophers.      Prom  the 
doctrines  ofahese  various  sects  he  im- 
bibed whatever  seemed  favourable  to  his 
own   natural  disposition  towards  doubt- 
ing; a  disposition  which  was  cherished 
by  Anaxarchus.     lie  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  solitude,  and  endeavoured, 
by  means  of  an  universal  suspension  of 
judgment  with  respect  to  opinions,  and 
externa)  appearances,  to  establish  mental 
tranquillity ;  always  preserving  a  settled 
composure  of  countenance,  undisturbed 
by  fear,  or  joy,  or  grief.     Bodily  pain  he 
endured  with  great  fortitude ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  when  those  around  him 
were  alarmed  and  dejected,  he  discovered 
no  signs  of  apprehension.     In  disputa- 
tion he  was  celebrated  for  the  subtlety  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his 
language.     He  was  hela  in  high  esteem 
by  his  countrymen,  who  honoured  him 
with  the  office  of  chief  priest,  and,  out  of 
respect  to  him,  passed  a  decree  by  which 
all  philosophers  were  exempted  from  tlie 
payment  of  public  taxes.     Pyrrho  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  poets,  particularly  of 
Homer.     He  died  in  the  ninetieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  Athenians  set  up  a 
fttatue  in  honour  of  him,  and  his  country- 
men erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
PYR  RHUS,  king  of  Epirus,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  generals  of  antiquity,  was 
born  about  b.c.  818,  and  was  the  son  of 
JEacides,    who   was   expelled    from   hia 
kingdom  by  a    revolt  of   his  subjects. 
Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  was  carried  to 
the  court  of  Glaucias,  king  of  Illyria,  who 
gave  him  protection.     His  father  having 
died  in  the  mean  time,  Glaucias,  when 
Pyrrhus  was  twelve  years  of  age,  marched 
an  army  iAto  EpiruA,  and  placed  him  upon 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     He  reigned 
in  peace  till  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
affe,  when,  having  taken  a  journey  into 
Illyria,  in   order  to   be  present  at  the 
nuptials  of  one  of  Glaucias's  sons,  with 
whom  he  had  been  educated,  his  subjects, 
the  Molossians,  seised  bis  treasures,  and 
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conferred  the  crown  upoD  his  great  uncle, 
Neoptolemus,  Pyrrhus,  being  possessed 
of  no  force  to  enable  him  to  recover  his 
authority,  repaired  to  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  had 
married  his  sister,  and  under  that  emi- 
nent commander  learned  the  art  of  war, 
in  company  with  many  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  b.c  301,  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself;  and  after  its  loss  by 
OemetriuB,  he  secured  for  him  the  Greek 
cities,  with  the  care  of  which  he  had  been 
entrusted.  When  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  Demetrius  and  Pto- 
lemy Lagus,  king  of  Egypt,  Pyrrhus 
consented  to  be  one  of  the  hostages  sent 
into  that  country  for  the  performance  of 
the  conditions.  In  the  Egyptian  court 
he  excited  general  admiration  by  his 
amiable  and  correct  behaviour,  and  his 
dexterity  in  martial  exercises;  and  he 
rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to  queen 
Berenice,  that  she  prevailed  upon  the 
king  to  give  him  in  marriage  Antigone, 
her  daughter  by  a  former  husband.  The 
next  step  was  to  restore  him  to  his  throne, 
which  was  effected  by  an  armament  sup- 
plied by  Ptolemy,  with  the  aid  of  which 
he  defeated  Neoptolemus.  That  prince, 
however,  being  supported  by  his  allies, 
Pyrrhus  consented  to  allot  him  a  share 
of  his  dominions ;  but  such  a  partnership 
was  not  likely  to  be  durable;  and  Neo- 
ptolemus having;,  it  was  alleged,  attempted 
to  poison  Pyrrhus,  was  put  to  death  by 
his  order.  He  subsequently  made  him- 
self master  of  Macedonia  by  stratagem  ; 
and  defeated  the  Romans,  (commanded 
by  the  consul  Lsevinus,)  and  the  Taren- 
tines,  their  allies,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Siris,  in  Lucania,  in  the  plain  between 
Pandosia  and  Heradea.  [The  field  of 
battle  on  the  river  Siris  has  latterly  be- 
come a  subject  of  great  interest.  In 
1 820  two  bronzes  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship  (called  the  bronzes  of  Siris, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,)  were  found 
not  far  from  the  river,  and  near  the  site 
of  the  old  town  of  Grumentum  (now 
Saponara,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata,) 
and  riOiin  the  enclosure  of  a  ruin,  which 
has  pibaps  been  a  small  temple.  The 
character  and  the  beautiful  style  of  the 
work  render  it  certain  that  they  belonged 
to  the  school,  or  at  least  to  the  period,  of 
Lysippus.]  In  279  b.c.  Pvrrhus  began 
his  new  c<impaign,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Asculum,  in  Apulia,  he  met  the 
Roman  consuls,  P.  Sulpicius  and  P. 
Decius.  It  was  not  long  before  a  general 
action  was  brought  on,  of  the  success  of 
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which  historians  have  given  different 
accounts  ;  but  in  all  probability  it  was  a 
drawn  battle.  One  of  the  consuls  wu 
killed,  and  Pyrrhus  was  severely  wounded; 
and  such  was  his  loss  of  men,  that  to  one 
who  congratulated  him  as  having  been 
victorious,  he  frankly  replied,  "Such 
another  victory  will  ruin  me."  He  after- 
wards made  war  against  Sparta.  At 
Argos,  into  which  be  had  forced  his  way, 
he  threw  off  his  diadem,  and  fougiK  iii 
the  press  with  the  utmost  fury,  when  an 
Argive  soldier  gave  him  a  wound  with 
his  javelin.  Turning  in  a  rage  upon  his 
assailant,  he  had  nearly  reached  him, 
when  the  mother  of  the  Argive,  behold- 
ing her  son's  danger  from  the  roof  of  her 
house,  threw  down  a  tile,  which  struck 
Pyrrhus  on  the  head,  and  laid  him  sense* 
less.  In  this  state  a  Macedonian  dragged 
him  to  a  porch,  and  was  going  to  cut  off 
his  head,  when  Pyrrhus  openeid  his  eyes, 
and  gave  him  so  fierce  a  look,  that  his 
trembling  hand  failed  in  its  office,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  repeated  strokes  that  he 
could  execute  his  purpose,  b.c.  273.  The 
Life  of  Pyrrhus  is  admirably  written  by 
Plutarch. 

PYTHAGORAS,  a  celebrated  philoio- 
pher,  and  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
Italic  sctkool,  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Samos,  and  vas 
bom  about  a  c.  570.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mnesarchus,  a  merchant^  probably  of 
Tyre,  or  some  other  city  in  Phcenicia, 
wno  traded  to  Samos,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
settled  with  his  family.  His  first  master 
was  Creophilus,  who  taught  in  his  native 
country.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the 
island  of  Syros,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Pherecydes,  after  whose  death 
he  returned  to  Samos,  and  became  again 
the  pupil  of  Creophilus.  According  to 
Jamblichus  he  haa  taken  a  journey  into 
Ionia,  before  the  death  of  Pherecydes, 
and  also  paid  a  visit  to  Miletus,  where  he 
received  instruction  from  Thales  and 
Anaximander.  it  is  probable  that  his 
first  excursion  from  the  Grecian  islands 
was  to  Egypt,  the  country  at  that  time 
renowned,  aoove  all  others,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  kind  of  studies  which  were 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  genius  and  temr 
per.  He  brought  with  him  letters  froni 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  Amasia, 
king  of  Egypt,  a  great  patron  of  learned 
men,  recommending  him  to  the  kings 
favour,  that  he  might  obtain  the  mon 
easy  access  to  the  colleges  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.  He  remained  twenty-two  years 
in  Egypt,  during  which  time  he  became 
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perfectly  master  of  the  three  kind^  of 
writing  practised  in  that  country — the 
epistolatory,  the  symbolical,  and  the 
hieroelyphical ;  and  having  obtained  an 
introduction  to  the  most  learned  men 
in  all  the  celebrated  colleges  of  priests, 
he  by  their  means  procured  access  to 
their  ancient  records,  and  gained  an  ac^ 
curate  acquaintance  with  E^rptian  learn- 
ing in  all  its  extent  From  £gypt,  he  is 
said  by  many  writers,  both  Paean  and 
Christian,  to  have  gone  into  the  East, 
where  he  vsited  the  Persian  and  Chal- 
dean Magi,  and  after  them  the  Indian 
Gymnosophists.  He  next  vbited  Crete, 
Sparta,  and  EKs,  where  he  attended  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Phlius,  where,  being 
asked  by  Leon,  kin^  of  the  Phliasians, 
what  was  his  profession,  he  replied  that 
he  was  a  pAilosoj^er,  or  '*  lover  of  wis- 
dom ;"  assuming  that  appellation  for  the 
first  time,  as  more  proper  to  be  applied  to 
men  of  learning  than  the  epithet  of  **sage,'* 
or  '*  wise."  With  increased  stores  of 
learning,  and  greater  skill  in  rendering 
the  superstition  of  mankind  subservient 
to  his  views,  Pythagoras  now  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  instituted  a 
new  school  of  philosophy.  Having  pur- 
sued his  plan  of  instruction  for  some 
time  with  great  success,  he  suddenly  de- 
termined to  quit  Samoa,  and  retire  to 
another  country.  Some  attribute  his  re- 
solution to  a  hatred  of  the  tyranny  which 
Polycrates  exercised  over  his  country. 
Be  the  motive  what  it  may,  he  unex- 
pectedly renounced  his  country,  most 
probabW  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifty- 
ninth  Olympiad,  b.c.  544,  and  passed 
over  into  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna 
Grsecia.  The  first  place  at  which  he 
arrived  was  Croton,  a  city  in  the  bay  of 
Tarentum.  Here  he  opened  his  school 
of  philosophy,  and  was  so  successful  in 
gaining  disciples,  that  it  is  said  six  bun- 
dled of  the  mhabitants  submitted  to  the 
severest  rules  of  discipline  which  he  en- 
joined, and  threw  their  property  into  one 
common  stock,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community.  .  It  is  difficult  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras, as  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  him- 
self never  committed  it  to  writing,  and 
that  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  fantas- 
tic dreams  and  chimeras  of  later  Pytha- 
Kreans.  In  modem  times  great  light 
s  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
careful  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
fragments  of  Philolaus  of  Tarentum,  (a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras,)  by  Boeckh  (Philo- 
laus dea  rythagoreers  Lehren  nebst 
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den  RruchstUcken  seines  Werkes,  Berlin, 
1819).  The  resulU  at  which  Boeckh 
arrived  are  on  the  whole  the  same  as  those 
which  Ritter,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Pytha- 
gorischen  Philosophic  (Hamb.  1826)  sub- 
sequently reached,  though  by  a  different 
mode  of  inquiry.  Pythagoras  was  perse- 
cuted in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  a  tragical  death.  There  was  at 
Croton  a  young  man  called  Cylon,  whom 
a  noble  birth  and  opulsnce  had  so  puffed 
up  with  pride,  that  he  thought  he  should 
do  honour  to  Pythagoras  in  offering  to  bu 
his  disciple.  The  philosopher  did  not 
measure  the  merit  of  men  by  these  ex- 
terior things ;  and,  therefore,  finding  in 
him  much  corruption  and  wickedness,  he 
refused  to  admit  him.  Tliis  extremely 
enraged  Cylon,  who  sought  nothmg  but 
revenge;  and,  having  rendered  many 
persons  disaffected  to  Pythagoras,  he  came 
one  day,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  pro- 
fligates, and  surrounding  the  house  where 
he  was  teaching,  set  it  on  fire.  Pytha- 
goras escaped,  and  took  the  way  to 
Locris;  but  the  Locriaus,  fearing  tlie 
enmity  of  Cylon,  who  was  a  man  of 
power,  deputed  their  chief  magistrates  to 
meet  him,  and  to  request  him  to  retire 
elsewhere.  He  went  to  Tarentum,  where 
a  new  persecution  soon  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  Metapontum.  But  the  sedition 
of  Croton  proved  as  it  were  the  signal  of 
a  general  msurrection  against  the  Py  tha« 
goreans;  the  flame  had  gained  all  the 
cities  of  Greece ;  the  schools  of  Pvtha- 
goras  were  destroyed,  and  he  himself,  at 
the  age  of  above  eighty,  was  killed  at  the 
tumult  of  Metapontum,  or,  as  others  say, 
was  starved  to  death  in  the  temple  of 
the  Muses,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge, 
about  B.o»  604.  According  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  he  married  the  celebrated 
Theano,  who  occupies  so  distinguished  a 
rank  in  the  histury  of  philosophy,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  written  several  works ; 
others,  however,  say  thai  Theano  was 
his  daughter.  In  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  delivered  his  instruc- 
tions, and  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples^ 
Pythagoras  wore  a  long  white  robe,  a 
flowing  beard,  and,  as  some  relate,  a 
golden  crown  upon  his  head,  always  pre- 
serving a  commandiiig  gravity  and  ma- 
jesty of  aspect.  To  promote  the  tran- 
quillity of  nis  mind,  he  had  recourse  to 
music,  frecfuently  singing  hymns  of 
Thales,  Hesiod,  and  Homer.  So  entire 
was  his  command  of  himself,  that  his 
countenance  never  displayed  marks  either 
of  grief,  or  joy,  or  anger.  He  carefully 
refrained  from  every  species  of  animal: 
s   . 
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food,  and  confined  himself  to  a  vegetable 
diet,  from  which,  for  mystical  reasons  never 
discloMd,  he  excluded  beans.  With  respect 
to  the  celebrated  Golden  Verses,  which 
were  commented  upon  by  Hierocles,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  brief  summary  of 
the  popular  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  either 
\ry  Epicharmus,  or  Empedocles.  The  me* 
thod  of  instruction  which  Pythagoras 
pursued  was  two-fold — exoteric  and  eso- 
teric, or  public  and  private.  That  he 
might  train  up  his  disciples  to  a  habit  of 
entire  docility,  he  enjoined  upon  them, 
from  their  first  admission,  strict  silence 
durinff  a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years, 
according  to  their  respective  propensities 
towards  loquacity.  Numbers,  according 
to  Pythagoras,  are  the  cause  of  essence  to 
beings :  Tow  apiBfiovs  mtiovs  etvai  n/E 
ovo-ioff.  The  monad,  or  unity,  is  that 
quantity  which,  being  deprived  of  all 
number,  remains  fixed;  whence  called 
monad,  from  rov  fupttv.  It  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all  number.  The  duad  is  imper- 
fect and  passive,  and  the  cause  of  increase 
and  division.  The  triad,  composed  of 
the  monad  and  duad,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both.    The  tetrad,  tetractys,  or 

Suatemion  number,  is  most  perfect.  The 
ecad,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  four 
former,  comprehends  all  arithmetical  and 
musical  proportions.  According  to  some 
writers,  the  monad  denotes  the  active 
principle  in  nature,  or  God ;  the  duad, 
the  passive  principle,  or  matter;  the 
triad,  the  world  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  former;  and  the  tetractys,  the 
perfection  of  nature.  Next  to  numbers, 
music  had  the  chief  place  in  the  preparer 
tory  exercises  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
by  means  of  which  the  mind  was  to  be 
raised  above  the  dominion  of  the  passions, 
and  inured  to  contemplation.  Pytha- 
goras considered  music,  not  only  as  an 
art  to  be  judged  of  by  the  ear,  but  as  a 
science  to  be  reduced  to  mathematical 
principles  and  proportions.  The  in- 
vention of  the  harmonical  canon,  or 
monochord,  has  been  ascribed  to  Pytha- 
goras both  by  ancient  and  modem  wri- 
ters. He  conceived  that  the  celestial 
spheres  in  which  the  planets  move,  strik- 
ing upon  the  ether  through  which  they 
pass,  must  produce  a  sound;  and  that 
this  sound  must  vary  according  to  the 
diversity  of  their  magnitude,  velocity, 
and  relative  distance.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  every  thing  respecting  the 
heavoily  bodies  is  adjusted  with  perfect 
regularity,  he  further  imagined  that  all 
the  circumstances  necesaary  to  render  the 
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sounds  produced  by  their  motion  harme^ 
nious  were  fixed  in  such  exact  propor- 
tions, that  the  most  perfect  harmony  is 
produced  by  their  revolutions.  This 
fanciful  doctrine  respecting  the  music  of 
the  spheres  gave  rise  to  the  names  which 
Pythagoras  applied  to  musical  tones.  It 
was  the  custom  of  his  scholars  to  compose 
their  minds  for  rest  in  the  evening,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  action  in  the 
morning,  by. suitable  airs,  which  they 
performed  upon  the  lute,  or  other  stringed  • 
instruments.  The  music  was,  however, 
always  accompanied  with  verse.  Besides 
arithmetic  and  music,  Pythafl;oras  culti- 
vated geometry,  which  he  had  learned  in 
Egypt;  but  he  greatly  improved  it  by 
investigating  many  new  theorems,  and 
by  digesting  its  principles  in  an  order 
more,  perfectly  systematical  than  had 
before  been  done.  From  several  particu- 
lars respecting  the  astronomical  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
he  was  possessed  of  the  true  idea  of  the 
lolar  system.  He  held  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  or  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls.  After  the  death  of  Pythagoras 
some  of  his  followers,  and  among  these 
Philolaus,  fled  to  Greece,  where  they 
taught  their  doctrines  and  had  consider- 
able influence  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 
The  Pythagorean  system  was  revived  at 
a  later  period,  and  in  tlie  second  century 
of  our  era  it  appeared  mixed  up  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Platonists. 

PYTHEAS,  an  ancient  mathematician, 
astronomer,  and  geographer,  was  a  native 
of  the  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles,  and 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and 
Alexander  the  Great  He  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  geographical  and 
astronomical  science,  by  accounts  which 
he  wrote  of  his  travels  and  voyages,  and 
other  works.  In  the  abrid^ent  of  Arte- 
midorus  the  Ephesian,  pnnted  with  the 
ancient  geographers^  he  is  placed  in  the 
number  of  those  who  have  written  a 
Periplus  of  the  World.  Oemtnus  of 
Rhodes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 

?uoted  a  treatise  of  his  De  Oceana 
7one  of  these  pieces,  however,  have 
reached  modem  times,  though  some  of 
them  were  extant  in  the  fourth  century. 
Polybius,  as  we  leam  from  Strabo,  main- 
tained it  to  be  utterly  incredible  that  a 
private  person,  who  was  even  in  want, 
should  have  travelled  so  far  as  Pytheas 
pretended  to  have  done  by  sea  and  land. 
He  seems  actually  to  have  visited  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  which  are  situated 
upon  the  ocean  ;  to  have  discovered  the 
island  of  Thule,  or  Iceland ;  and  to  have 
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penetrated  into  the  Baltic  ae  far  as  the 
mouth  of  a  lai^e  rirer  which  he  oalled 
the  Tanais,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Vistula.  This  has  bsen  satisfactorily 
shown  by  Gassendi,  in  the  vindication  of 
Pytheas,  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of 
his  friend  Pieresc,  in  which  he  shows 
that  Pytheas  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  northern  countries,  and  accurately 
marked  the  distinotion  of  dinsttes,  by  the 
diflerence  which  he  observed  in  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  different 
latitudes.  He  also  shows,  that  Era- 
tosthenes and  Hipparehus  ffreatly  im> 
proved  their  geographical  wo»s  by  avail> 
ing  themselves  of  the  labours  of  F^theas, 
though  not  without  due  acknowledgments 


of  their  obligations.  That  Pytheas  was  a 
skilful  observer  of  the  heavens  appears 
firom  his  having  taught  that  there  is  no 
star  in  die  precise  situation  of  the  pole ; 
and  he  rendered  himself  famous  among 
astronomers,  by  being  the  first  calculator 
of  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  tha 
summer  solstice  at  Marseilles.  This  he 
ascertained  by  erecting  a  gnomon,  or 
upright  pillar,  of  a  given  height,  and  find- 
ing the  proportion  between  that  height 
aid  the  length  of  the  meridian  shadow. 
The  result  was  found  to  correspond  ex- 
actly with  that  of  an  obfervation  made  by 
Oassendi  at  the  Bams  nlace,  in  1636. 
The  few  frsgments  of  his  works  were 
edited  in  1824  at  Upsal,  by  Arwedsoo. 
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QUADRATUS  is  said  by  Jerome  to 
have  been  chosen  bubop  of  Athens  in 
125,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Publtus,  the 
immediate  successor  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  Eusebius  says,  that  afler 
the  accession  of  Adrian,  while  the  Chris- 
tians were  suffering  under  the  unre- 
pealed persecuting  edicts  of  former 
princes,  Quadratus  presented  to  that 
emperor,  in  126,  an  Apology  for  the 
Christian  Religion,  which  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  tnat  historian,  and  is  com- 
mended by  him  for  the  ability  with  which 
it  was  written,  and  the  genuine  apostoli- 
cal doctrine  contained  in  it.  Eusebius 
also  adds  in  his  Chronicle,  and  he  is  sup- 
ported in  that  statement  by  Jerome,  that 
this  piece  produced  the  wished  for  effect 
upon  the  emperor's  mind,  and  was  the 
means  of  procuring  a  temporary  calm  for 
the  professors  of  Christianity.  Of  this 
work  we  have  only  a  small  frsgment  re- 
maining, preserved  by  Eusebius.  Vale- 
sins,  Dupin,  Tillemont  and  Basnage, 
maintain  that  Quadratus  the  Apologist 
was  not  the  same  person  with  the  bishop 
of  Athens;  but  tiiis  opinion  has  been 
refuted  by  Cave,  Grabe,  and  Lardner. 

QUADRIO,  (Francesco  Saverio,)  a 
learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1695  at 
Ponte,  in  the  Valtelline,  and  educated  at 
Pavia.  He  professed  polite  literature  at 
Padua,  and  afterwards  studied  theology 
at  Bologna.  He  wrote,  Dissertazioni 
Critico-Storiche  intomo  alia  Reais  di  qui 
dalle  Alpi  oggi  detta  Valtellina,  3  vols, 
4to,  Milan,  1755;  Storia  e  Kagione 
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dWni  Poesia,  7  vols,  4to,  Bologna  and 
Milan,  1741^2 ;  this  is  a  laborious  work, 
in  which  the  author  treats  at  length  of 
every  branch  of  poetry,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem. Notwithstanding  several  mistakes 
and  imperfections,  it  is  a  verv  useful 
library  book,  and  the  composition  of  it 
occupied  the  author  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life.  He  was  of  an  infirm  and 
melancholy  temper,  which  led  him  tp 
quit  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  assume 
the  garb  of  a  secular  priest  or  abb^.  He 
died  in  1756. 

QUAG  LI  O,  (Ginlio,)  a  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Como,  and  flourished  about 
1693.  Lanzi  conjectures  from  his  style^ 
and  the  period  at  which  he  lived,  that  he 
was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the 
Recchi.  He  established  himself  at  Friuli, 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
where  he  executed  several  considerable 
works  in   fresco.      His  most   esteemed 

K reductions  are  in  the  chapel  of  the 
fonte  di  Piet4,  at  Udine. 
QUAG L 10,  (Lorenzo,)  an  architect, 
was  bom  at  Luino,  near  the  lake  of  Como, 
in  1730,  and  accompanied  his  father, 
Giovanni  Maria,  to  Vienna,  where  the 
latter  was  engaged  as  engineer  and 
architect  in  the  imperial  service,  and 
where  Lorenzo  himself  was  brought  up 
to  the  latter  profession.  He  erected  the 
tlieatre  at  Manheim,  and  that  at  Frank- 
fort, besides  many  other  buildings,  which  ' 
are  ffreatly  admired.  He  died  in  1804. 
— His  son,  GiovAMMi  Mabia,  born  in 
1772,  was  a  distinguished  architectiual 
s  2 
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fcud  scene  painter;  and  his  nephew, 
GiuLio,  was  an  admirable  scene  painter 
at  Munich,  and  died  in  1800;  and  an- 
other nephew  Giuseppe,  bom  in  1747, 
was  also  an  eminent  scene  painter. 

QUAGLIO,  (Domenico,)  a  painter, 
'called  the  Canaletto  of  Germany,  was  the 
son  of  Giuseppe  Quaglio,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  and  was  bom  at 
'Munich  in  1786.  Under  his  father's  in- 
struction he  made  rapid  progress,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  perspec- 
tive and  architectural  painting.  Having 
imbibed  a  strong  taste  lor  the  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages  from  his  brotlier 
Angelo's  drawings  of  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  (made  for  Sulpice  Boisser^e's 
splendid  work,)  he  resolved  to  make  the 
buildings  of  that  period  the  chief  subjects 
of  his  pencil.  Independently  of  their 
value  as  portraits  of  some  of  the  finest 
productions  of  German  Gothic  architec- 
ture, his  works  are  marked  by  striking 
picturesque  effect.  He  also  executed 
pany  etchings  and  lithographic  views, 
and  among  the  latter  a  series  of  thirty 
subjects,  entitled,  Denkwiirdige  Gebiiude 
des  Oeutschen  Mittelalters.  In  1829  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Gaily  Knight  in  a  tour 
to  Italy  as  his  architectural  draftsman. 
He  died  in  1837. 

QUAINI,  (Francesco,)  a  painter,  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1611,  and  was  a 
scholar  of  Agostino  Mitelli,  under  whom 
he  became  an  eminent  painter  of  perspec- 
tive and  architectural  views.  There  are 
several  of  his  works  in  the  public  edifices 
at  Bologna,  of  which  the  most  esteemed 
are  the  architectural  ornaments  in  the 
Sala  Faraese,  in  the  Palazzo  Publico^ 
He  died  in  1680. 

>  QUAINI,  (Luigi,)  a  painter,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1643.  After  learning  the  first  principles 
of  perspective  under  his  father,  he  became 
a  disciple  of  Guercino,  but  aAerwards 
entered  the  school  of  Carlo  Cignani,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  related,  at  the  time 
when  Marc  Antonio  Franceschini  was 
also  a  disciple  of  that  master.  Conjointly 
with  Franceschini,  he  assisted  Cignani  in 
several  of  his  principal  works.  After  the 
death  of  their  instructor  they  continued 
to  work  in  conjunction,  Franceschini 
painting  the  figures,  and  Quaini  the  landr 
scapes,  architecture,  and  other  acces- 
sories. Their  united  talents  were  succes- 
sively employed  at  Bologna,  Modena, 
Piacenza,  Genoa,  and  at  Rome,  where 
they  painted  the  cartoons  for  a  cupola  in 
St.  Peter's,  which  has  since  been  executed 
in  mosaic.  Quaint  also  painted  several 
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historical  aubjects  from  his  own  compo- 
sitions, which  were  entirely  finished  by 
himself.  In  the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  at 
Bologna  is  a  picture  representing  the 
Visitation ;  in  la  Carit4,  the  dead  Christ 
supported  by  the  Virgin;  and  in  the 
church  of  S.  Niccolo,  the  principal  altar- 
piece  is  by  QuainL     He  died  in  1717. 

QUARENGHI,  (Giacomo,)  a  painter 
and  architect,  was  bom  at  Bergamo,  in 
1744,  and  studied  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  piipil  of  Mengs,  and  aflerwards 
of  Stefano  Pozzi.  But  he  subsequently 
abandoned  pamting  for  architecture ;  and 
after  obtaining  much  employment  at 
Rome  he  went  to  Petersburg,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  Catharine  II.  He 
died  in  1817.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  the  Theatre  of  the  Hermitage ; 
the  mandge  or  riding-house  of  the  impe- 
rial guards  in  the  Isaac's  Place,  at  Peters- 
burg ;  the  convent  of  Demoiselles  Nobles ; 
Prince  Gagarin's  palace;  and  the  trium- 
phal arch  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Alexander. 

QUARLES,  (Francis,)  a  poet,  was 
bora  in  1592,  at  Stewards,  near  Rumford, 
in  Essex,  and  educated  at  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Lm- 
coln's-inn.  He  was  afterwards  preferred 
to  the  place  of  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  electress  palatine 
and  queen  of  Bohemia ;  but  he  probably 
qttitted  her  service  upon  the  ram  of  the 
elector's  a&irs,  and  went  over  to  Ireland, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  archbishop 
Usher.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  that  kingdom,  in  1641,  he 
suffered  greatly  in  his  fortune,  and  was 
obliged-  to  fly  for  safety  to  England.  But 
here  he  did  not  meet  with  the  quiet  he 
expected ;  for  a  piece  of  his,  styled  The 
Royal  Convert,  having  given  offence  to 
the  prevailing  powers,  they  took  occasion 
from  that,  and  from  his  repairing  to 
Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  to  sequestrate  his 
estates,  and  plunder  him  of  his  books,  and 
some  manuscripts  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  press.  The  loss  of  these  is  su|>- 
posed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
nappened  Sept.  8,  1644,  when  he  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  Vedast, 
Foster-lane,  London.  Quarles  was  also 
chronologer  to  the  city  of  London.  It  is 
also  said  that  he  haid  a  pension  from 
Charles  I.  Though  Pope  has  assigned 
to  Quarles  a  place  in  tne  Ounciad,  his 
poems  are  admitted  to  have  some  merit ; 
they  are  generally  smooth,  and  exhibit 
occasional  beauty  of  fancy  and  strokes  of 
pathos,  which  show  real  genius,  though 
overran  with  false  taste.    The  first,  in 
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point  of  popularity,  ii  his  Emblems, 
London,  1635,  smsiU  8vo^  with  prints  by 
Marshall  and  Simpion.  The  nint  was 
probably  taken,  as  many  of  the  plates 
certainly  were,  from  Herman  Hugo's 
Emblems,  published  a  few  years  before, 
but  the  accompanying  verses  are  entirely 
Quarles's,  Alciat  preceded  them  both ; 
of  which  Fuller  seems  to  have  been  aware, 
in  the  following  character  of  Quarles : — 
^  Had  he  been  contemporary  with  Plato, 
that  great  back'friend  to  poets,  he  would 
not  only  have  allowed  him  to  live,  but 
advanced  him  to  an  office  in  his  common* 
wealth.  Some  poets,  if  debarred  profane- 
ness,  wantonness,  and  satiricalness,  that 
they  may  neither  abuse  God,  themselves, 
nor  their  neighbours,  have  their  toncues 
cut  out  in  ^ect  Others  only  trade  in 
wit  at  the  second  baud;  being  all  for 
translations,  nothing  for  invention.  Our 
Quarles  was  free  from  the  faults  of  the 
first,  as  if  he  had  drank  of  Jordan  instead 
of  Helicon,  and  slept  on  Mount  Olivet 
for  his  Parnassus ;  and  was  happy  in  his 
own  invention.  His  visible  poetry,  1  mean 
his  Emblems,  is  excellent,  catching  therein 
the  eye  and  fancy  at  one  draught;  so  that 
he  hath  out-AIciated  Alciat  therein,  in 
some  men's  judgments.  His  Verses  on 
Job  are  done  to  the  life;  so  that  the 
reader  may  see  his  forces,  and  through 
them  the  anguish  of  his  soul.  According 
to  the  advice  of  St.  Hierome,  verba  ver- 
tebat  in  opera,  and  practised  the  Job  he 
had  described."  His  other  works  are,  A 
Feast  for  Wormes,  in  a  poem  of  the 
hbtory  of  Jonah;  Pentalogia,  or  the 
Quintessence  of  Meditation ;  Hadassa,  or 
the  Historj^  of  Esther ;  Argalus  and  Par- 
thenia ;  History  of  Sampson ;  Anniver^ 
saries  upon  his  Paranete ;  Enchiridion  of 
Meditations,  divine  and  moral;  these  are 
in  prose ;  the  Loyal  Convert ;  the  Virgin 
Widow,  a  comedy;  Divine  Fancies, 
digested  into  epigrammes,  meditations, 
and  obiervations ;  the  Shepheard's  Ora- 
cles, delivered  in  certain  Eclogues ;  and, 
Solomon's  Recantation. — His  son,  John, 
a  poet  also,  was  bom  in  Essex  in  1624  ; 
admitted  into  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in 
1642;  bore  arms  for  Charles  I.  within 
the  garrison  at  Oxford ;  and  was  after- 
wards a  captain  in  one  of  the  royal  armies. 
Upon  the  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs  he 
retired  to  London,  where  he  wrote  several 
tilings  purely  for  a  maintenance,  and 
afterwards  travelled  on  the  ccmtbent. 
He  returned,  and  died  of  the  plague  in 
London  in  1605.  His  works  are,  Kenle 
Lectum  Miserise;  or,  a  Kinely  Bed  of 
Misery  ;  in  which  is  contained  a  dreame ; 
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with  an  Elegie  upon  the  Martyrdoroe  oC 
Charles,  late  king  of  England,  of  blessed 
memory;  and  another  upon  the  right 
hon.  the  lord  Capel,  with  a  curse  against 
the  enemies  of  peace ;  and  the  author's 
farewell  to  England.  Whereunto  is 
added,  England's  Sonnets ;  Fons  Lachry- 
manun,  or  a  Fountain  of  Tears;  from 
when  doth  flow  England's  complaint; 
Jeremiah's  Lamentations  parapiirased, 
with  divine  meditations,  and  an  elegy 
upon  that  son  of  valour,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas ;  the  Tyranny  of  the  Dutch  agaiust 
the  English,  a  prose  narrative;  Conti'* 
nuation  of  the  Histoiy  of  Argalus  and 
Parthenia;  Tarquin  Banished  or  the 
Reward  of  Lust;  Divine  Meditations 
upon  several  subjects ;  and.  Triumphant 
Cnastity,  or  Joseph's  self-conflict 

QUELLINUS,  (Erasmus,)  the  Old,  an 
eminent  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1607,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Rubens.  He  became  distinguished  both 
in  landscape  and  history ;  and  although 
his  designs  are  marked  with  the  taste  of 
his  country,  his  ideas  are  often  learned 
and  elevated,  and  his  execution  bold 
and  vigorous.  His  greatest  works  sre 
Scripture  pieces  in  lome  of  the  churches 
in  Fianden^  and  a  capital  picture  in  the 
grand  dining  hall  at  Antwerp,  represent- 
ing Christ  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee, 
and  MaiT  Magdalen  washing  his  feet. 
Several  of  his  pieces  have  been  engraved. 
He  died  in  1678. 

QUELLINUS,  (John  Erasmus,)  the 
Young,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1630,  and  instmcted  by  his 
father,  who  indulged  him  in  bis  ardent 
desire  to  visit  Italy  for  improvement.  Op 
his  return  he  was  much  employed  in  hisr 
torv  pieces  for  the  decoration  of  churches 
and  convents,  and  obtained  the  character 
of  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the  Flemish 
school.  His  designs  are  correct,  his 
draperies  in  a  noble  style,  and  his  back 
grounds  enriched  in  the  manner  of  Paul 
Veronese,  with  magnificent  architecture. 
His  most  celebrated  piece  is  Christ  healing 
the  diseased,  in  the  abbev  church  of  Sl 
Michael  at  Antwerp.      He  died  in  1715. 

QUENSTEDT,  (John  Andrew,)  a 
learned  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Quedlinbu]^h«  in  Upper 
Saxony,  in  1617,  and  studied  at  Helm- 
stadt.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
D.D.  by  the  university  of  Wittember^, 
and  filled,  during  many  years,  the  chair 
of  professor  in  the  same  faculty  in  that 
seminary.  He  died  in  1688.  He  wrote, 
System  of  Divinity ;  De  SacrsB  Scripturse 
Divinitate;  Exercitatio  de  Puritate  Fon- 
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tium  Hebraei  Veteris,  et  Gnaci  Movi 
Testamenti ;  De  SacrA  Scriptur&,  ejuaque 
Attributis  et  Scopo  pneeipno ;  Exemt»- 
tiones  llieologics;  Dialogus  de  Patriis 
iUustrium  Doctrinft  et  Sfcriptia  Virorunii 
ab  Initio  Mundi  ad  An.  1600 ;  De  Sepul- 
turft  Yeterum,  sive  Tractattu  de  antiquis 
Ritibus  Sepulcralibus  Omcorum,  Roma- 
norum,  Jadaeonini,  et  Chrittianoram ; 
De  Primitiis  et  Dedmis  Hebraeorum; 
Antiquitates  Biblice  et  Ecclesiasticse ; 
and  various  Dissertations,  Disputations, 
ftc.,  the  subjects  of  which  may  be  seen 
Sn  Le  Long's  Bibl.  Sacra. 

QUERENGHI,  (Antonio,)  a  learned 
Italian,  bom  at  Padua  in  1546.  After 
studying  theology  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
where  he  entered  into  the  serrice  of 
several  cardinals,  and  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Academy  degli  Animosi. 
He  was  at  length  made  secretary  of  the 
Sacred  College,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
present  at  tne  election  of  five  popes. 
Clement  VII F.  conferred  upon  him  a 
cononry  of  Padua,  which  occasioned  him 
to  reside  for  some  time  in  that  city,  where 
he  was  of  great  use  to  the  newly  founded 
Academy  desli  Ricovrati.  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  by 
whom  he  was  made  privete  chamberlain 
and  referendary  of  both  signatures.  He 
died  in  1633.  Hisltalian  poems  were  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1616,  and  his  Latin 
poems  at  the  same  place  in  1629. 

QUERINI,  (Angelo  Maria,)  a  cardinal 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  1680,  of 
a  noble  famUy,  at  Venice,  and,  after  stu- 
dying at  Brescia  under  the  Jesuits,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  entered  the  Benedictine 
order.  Having  become  well  acquainted 
with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Biblical  learn- 
ing, he  was  made  instmctor  of  the  novices, 
for  whom  he  wrote  a  dissertation,  De 
Mosaicse  Historie  Prestantift.  He  after- 
wards travelled  in  France,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany ;  and  in  his  Commen- 
tarii  de  Rebus  ad  se  Pertinentibus,  he 
gives  some  account  of  what  he  saw,  and 
the  conversations  he  had  with  many 
learned  men.  He  published,  Vetus  Offi- 
tium  Quadragesimale  Grsecise  Orthodoxse; 
Diatribae  ad  priorem  Partem  Veteris  Offi- 
cii;  De  Ecclesiasticoram  Officiomm  apud 
Graecos  Antiquitate;  De  Hymnis  Qua- 
dragesimalibus  Greecorum ;  De  aliis  Can- 
ticis  Quadragesimalibus.  In  1721  he 
was  made  archbishop  of  Corfu ;  and  he 
illustrated  the  antiquities  and  history  of 
that  island  in  his  Primordta  Corcyrse,  and 
other  works.  In  1728  he  was  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Bresciaj  and  soon  after  he 
was  made  a  cardinal,  and  librarian  of  the 
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Vatican.  His  other  publications  are,Speci- 
men  Brixiantt  Litteraturae  quas  postTypo- 
graphias  Incunabula  florebat;  lives  of 
Paul  II.  and  Paul  III. ;  an  edition  of  the 
Epistles  of  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole ;  Dis- 
sertations upon  Literary  Subjects,  both 
Sacred  and  Profane;  and  numerous 
Epistles,  chiefly  in  Latin.  He  died  in 
1765. 

QUERLON,  (Anne  Gabriel  Mensnier 
de,)  an  eminent  scholar  and  ioumalist; 
was  born  at  Nantes,  in  1702,  and  educated 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library.  He 
published,  for  twenty-two  years,  a  perio- 
dical paper  for  the  province  of  Brittany, 
entitled,  Petites  AfBches;  and  for  five 
years  he  conducted  the  Gazette  de  France ; 
the  Journal  Etranger,  for  two  years ;  and 
he  also  took  a  part  in  the  Journal  Ency- 
clop^dique.  Notwithstanding  these  la- 
bours, he  found  time  to  edit  many  Latin 
and  French  authors,  whose  works  he 
enriched  with  notes  and  prefaces.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  acted  as  librar 
nan  to  a  rich  financier  named  Beaujon, 
from  whom  he  had  a  handsome  salary. 
He  died  in  1 780.  His  principal  works, 
besides  the  periodical  publications  already 
mentioned,  are,  Lcs  Impostures  Inno- 
centes ;  Testament  Litt^raire  de  TAbb^ 
Des  Fontaines;  Le  Code  Lyrique,  ou 
Rdglement  pour  I'Op^ra  de  Paris ;  Col- 
lection Historique,  or  Memoirs  towards 
the  History  of  the  War,  which  was  closed 
by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  in  1748; 
A  Contmuation  of  the  At>b6  Provost's 
History  of  Voyages;  A  translation  of  the 
Abb^  de  Marsy's  Latin  Poem  on .  Paint- 
ing. He  also  published  editions  of  Lucre- 
tius, Pbaedms,  and  Anacreon. 

QUESNAY,  (Francis,)  a  celebrated 
French  physician,  was  born  at  Merei,  near 
Montfort  I'Amaury,  in  1694,  and  studied 
for  his  profession  at  Paris.  He  had  an 
early  taste  for  agricultural  studies,  and  he 
became  a  leading  man  in  the  sect  of  eco- 
nomists, who  afterwards  made  so  bad  a 
use  of  their  influence,  by  circulating  de- 
mocratical  principles.  He  died  in  1774. 
Louis  XV.  was  much  attached  toQuesnay, 
-called  him  ''son  pen^eur,"  his  thinker, 
and,  in  allusion  to  that  name,  gave  him 
three  pansies,  or  "  pens^s,"  for  his  arms. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  He  wrote,  Observa- 
*tions  sur  les  EflTets  de  la  Saigii6e,  avec  des 
Remarques  critiques  sur  la  Trait6  de 
Silva ;  L* Art  de  Guerir  par  la  Saign^e ; 
Essai  Physique  sur  I'Cconomie  Animate ; 
Preface  des  M^moires  de  TAcadetnie  de 
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ChiruTgie ;  and,  Recherchet  Critiques  et 
Historiques  sur  l*Origine,  sur  let  divert 
Etats,  et  sur  les  Progr^,  de  la  Chimrgie 
«n  France. 

QUESNEL,  (Pasquier,)  a  celebrated 
French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1634,  and,  having  completed  his  ooorse 
of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne,  became  in 
1657,  a  member  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratory,  and  two  years  afterwards  re- 
ceived priest's  orders.     He  devoted  him- 
self to  the  studv  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  fathers,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
was  appointed  first  director  of  the  insti* 
tution  belonging  to  his  order  at  Paris. 
The  earliest  of  his  productions  was  his 
Moral  Reflections  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  were  published  at  Paris,  in 
1671,  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Chalons 
sur  Mame,  with  the  privilege  and  appro- 
bation  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris.    This  work, 
at  its  first  appearance,  met  with  universal 
applause,  and  was  patronized  by  all  ranks 
of  persons,  till  the  Jesuits  accused  it  of 
eovertly  propagating   the   principles   of 
Jansenism.     In  the  meantime  Quesnel 
was  employed  in  preparing  for  the  press 
a  new  edition  of  The  Works  of  St.  Leo, 
having  access  to  an  ancient  MS.  of  that 
pontiff's  writings,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  library  of  the  Oratory,  lliis 
edition,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1675,  in  2  vols,  4to,  contains  not  only  a 
carefully  revised   and  corrected  state  of 
the  text,  but  numerous  notes 'and  disser- 
tations, and  a  bold  and  able  defence  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  Gallican  church,  in 
opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  court 
of  Rome.    The  edition  was  condemned 
in  the  following  year  at  Rome  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  congregation  of  the  Index. 
The  constancy  of  his  attachment  to  Father 
de  Sainte  Marthe,  general  of  the  Oratory 
in  France,  excited  against  him  the  ill-will 
of  Hariai,  who  had  procured  the  exile  of 
the  general,  and,  in  1681,  employed  the 
king's  name  to  compel  Quesnel  to  remove 
ont  of  his  diocese.    Upon  this  he  retired 
to  Orleans,  whence  he  fled  to  the  Spanish 
Low  Countries,  and  joined  Amauld  at 
Brussels,  with  whom  he  continued  to  as- 
sociate till  the  death  of  that  celebrated 
man,  and  after  that  event  was  regarded 
tM  the  leading  person  among  the  Jan- 
senists.     In  this  retreat  he  completed  his 
Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Acts  and  the 
remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  he  published  in  1687.    Afterwards 
he  revised  and  made  additions  to  his  for- 
mer work  on  the  Evangelists,  and  printed 
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an  uniform  edition  of  the  whole,  in  1693 
or  1694,  in  4  vols,  8vo.     In  1695  M.  de 
Noailles,   then   bishop    of   Chalons   sur 
Mame,  recommended  tite  reading  of  this 
work  by  a  mandate  directed  to  his  clergy 
and  people ;  and  when  he  afterwards  h^ 
came  archbishop   of  Paris,  he  engaged 
some  able  divines,  and  among  them  ]£>s- 
suet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  carefully  to  revise 
anew  the  Moral  Reflections,  of  which  he 
published  an  edition  at  Paris,  in  1699.  In 
1703,  while   the  Roman  Cath<dic  world 
was  distracted  by  the  disputes  concerning 
the  resolution  or  the  famous  Case  of  Con- 
science, the  Jesuits  availed  themselves  of 
their  influence  at  the  court  of  Philip  V. 
of  Spain,  to  obtain  an  order  for  the  arrest 
of  Quesnel,  who  was  confined  in  the  pri- 
son belonging  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
at  Brussels,  whence  he  was  unexpectedly 
delivered  in  less  than  four  months,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  in  the 
employment  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg, 
who  contrived  to  open  a  passage  througli 
the  walls  of  the  prison  sufficiently  large 
for  his  escape.     lie  now  fled  to  Holland, 
where  he  published  several  pieces  in  vin- 
dication of  himself  and  his  writinn.    The 
public  were  led  to  expect  that  satisfactory 
proofs  of  his  heresy  and  sedition  would 
be  exhibited  from  his  secret  papers,  and 
those  committed  to  him  by  Arnaiud,  which 
were   seized   when  he  was  arrested  at 
Brussels.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  made  use  or  only  by  ftitherle  Tellier 
the  Jesuit,  who  selected,  or  pretended  to 
select,  extracts  from  them,  which,  during 
several  years,   Madame    de  Maintenon 
was  accustomed  to  read  every  evening  to 
Louis  XIV.    About  thirty-six  years  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  author's  work  had 
been  favourably  received,   not  only   in 
France,  but  in  foreign  countries     It  had 
been  translated  into  many    languages, 
particularly  Latin  and  English,  and  bad 
oeen  often  reprinted.     Even  in  Rome  it 
had  warm  admirers,  and  among  them  was 
Clement  XI.  himself.     Yet  when  the  ap- 
plication of  Quesnel's  enemies  efibrded 
that  pontiff  an   opportunity   of  at  once 
mortifying  cardinal  Noailles,  and  pleasine 
the  Jesuits,  he  was  so  inconsistent  and 
shameless  as  to  yield  to  their  request. 
Accordingly,  in  1708,  he  issued  a  decree 
which  condemned  the  Moral  Reflections 
in  genera],  but  without  specifying  any 
particular  doctrines  or  propositions  which 
merited  such  a  sentence.    This  papal  de- 
cree was  not  received  in  France,  since  it 
infringed  on  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican 
churches ;  but,  without  making  mention 
of  it,  the  bishops  of  Lufon^  Kochelle,  and 
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Gap,  protiribed  it  in  their  respectiye  dio- 
ceses, during  the  years  1710  and  1711. 
At  length  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  those  J^rench  prelates 
who  were  in  their  interest,  applied  to  the 
pope  for  the  condemnation  of  the  ob- 
noxious work  by  a  formal  bull,  which 
ahould  distinctly  point  out  such  proposi- 
tions in  it  as  were  ceniurable  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  holy  see.  In  consequence 
of  this  apnlication  Clement  XI.  issued  the 
celebratea  bull  Unigenitus,  in  September 
1713,  which  pronounced  a  hundred  and 
4>ne  propositions  extracted  from  the  Moral 
Reflections  to  be  heretical,  and  condemned 
whatever  had  been  written,  or  should 
afWrwards  be  written,  in  defence  of  that 
/  work.  Quesnel's  name  is  to  be  joined 
with  those  of  the  illustrious  charactera 
among  his  countrymen,  who,  both  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.  and  the  regency 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  appealed  from 
this  tyrannical  papal  edict  to  a  general 
council.  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  formed  some 
Jansenist  churches,  and  published  his 
apologetic  and  controversial  pieces  against 
the  bull  Unigenitus  and  its  abettors.  He 
died  there  in  1719,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  ase.  Among  his  numerous 
|>roductions,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are.  The  Tradition  of  the  Roman 
Church  concerning  the  Predestination  of 
Holy  Men  and  Efficacious  Grace;  this 
was  written  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
the  Sieur  Germain,  D.D.;  Tlie  Discinline 
of  the  Church,  deduced  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  some  ancient  Councils ; 
Christian  Prayers,  with  the  Practice  of 
Piety;  The  Office  of  Jesus,  with  Reflec- 
tions ;  A  Collection  of  Spiritual  Letters, 
on  various  moral  and  pious  Subjects,  pub- 
lished after  the  authors  death  in  1721,  in 
3  vols,  12mo. 

QU£SNOI,  (Francis  du,)  also  called 
Flamaiid,  or  The  Fleming,  an  excellent 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1594,and 
learned  his  art  under  his  father,  who  was  a 
sculptor,  and  at  an  early  age  displayed  so 
mucn  ability,  that  Uie  archduxe  Albert 

fave  him  a  pension,  and  sent  him  to 
taly.  After  the  death  of  that  prince  he 
was  patronized  by  the  constable  Colonna; 
and  the  celebrated  Poussin  residing  with 
the  constable  at  the  same  time,  the  two 
artists  contracted  an  intimate  friendship, 
and  studied  in  concert.  Quesnoi  formed 
himself  upon  the  taste  of  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  excelled  in  making  bas-reliefs 
and  models  in  small  sise  representing  Cu- 
pids and  children,to  which  he  gave  singular 
grace  and  delicacy.  He  also  executed  • 
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Saint  Susanna  in  marble  for  the  chapel  of 
Loretto,  in  which  he  happily  imitated  the 
beauty  of  the  antique.  When  the  canopy 
of  St.  Peter's  was  finished,  yrban  VIlL 
ordered  four  colossal  statues,  to  place  in 
the  niches.  That  of  St.  Andrew  was 
executed  by  Quesnoi.  I  n  1 642  Louis  XI U. 
engaged  him  as  his  sculptor,  and  as  the 
head  of  an  intended  school  for  that 
branch  of  art,  at  a  liberal  salary.  He 
was  somewhat  revived  by  this  cmuige  of 
fortune,  and  was  preparing  for  a  journey 
to  France,  when  ne  sunk  under  a  melan- 
choly derangement,  and  died  at  Leghorn 
in  1646. 

QUEVEDO  Y  VILLEGAS,  (Fran- 
cisco Gomez  de,)  a  celebrated  Spanish 
satirist,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1580,  of 
noble  parents,  who  were  connected  with 
the  royal  household,  and  was  brought  up 
in  the  palace  by  his  mother,  his  father 
having  died  while  he  was  a  child.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  AlcaU ; 
and,  after  studying  theology,  civil  and 
canon  law,  medicme,  and  natural  his- 
tory, he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Naples,  in 
consequence  of  having  wounded  a  man 
of  quality  in  an  encounter.  He  after- 
wards retumed  to  Madrid,  but  was  soon 
placed  in  confinement,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  After  his  liberation  he 
gave  himself  up  to  literary  pursuit*  and 
a  retired  life.  He  made  himself  distin- 
guished by  his  productions  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  the 
knighthood  of  St  James ;  but  indulging 
his  satirical  vein  too  freely  against  the 
admmistration  of  count  d'Olivares,  he  was 

{»ut  in  prison,  and  did  not  recover  his 
iberty  till  the  disgrace  of  that  minister. 
He  is  r^arded  by  his  countrymen  as 
having  attained  excellence  in  the  most 
different  kinds  of  composition.  His  he- 
roical  poems  are  said  to  be  characterised 
by  enei^  and  elevation ;  his  lyrical,  by 
beauty  and  sweetness ;  and  his  humorous, 
by  ease,  pleasantry,  and  ingenious  inven- 
tion. He  was  a  copious  writer,  and 
besides  man^  pieces  which  never  were 
published,  his  printed  works  fill  3  vols, 
4to,  of  which  two  are  occupied  by  poetry^ 
and  one  by  prose.  The  former,  under  the 
title  of,  £1  Pamaso  Espafiol,  were  col* 
lected  by  Joseph  Gonzales  de  Sales,  who 
illustrated  them  by  notes  and  disserta- 
tions, and  published  them  at  Madrid  in 
1648  :  they  were  several  times  reprinted 
in  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries.  His 
prose  writings  are  of  two  sorts,  serious 
and  comic:  the  first  consist  of  pieces 
written  upon  moral  and  religious  subjects; 
the  latter  are  satirical  and  niU  of  wit  and 
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hamonr.  His  SueiEos,  or  Yitiona,  en- 
joyed the  greatest  celebrity*  They  consiat 
of  various  Tisions  of  tbe  other  worlds  in 
which  the  author  seea  the  end  of  earthly 
▼anitiea,  and  the  punishment  that  awaits 
crime.  Great  knowledge  of  human  nature 
is  displayed  in  them ;  and  as  to  wit  and 
humour,  they  are  almost  inimitable. 
They  were  translated  into  German  by 
MoBcheroschf  and  into  English  by  Sir 
Roger  i*£strange*,  London,  1668,  8vo, 
whose  version  was  so  well  received  by  the 
public,  that  in  1715  there  appeared  an 
eleventh  edition  of  it.  A  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Visions  was  published  by 
Pineda,  London,  1734,  8vo.  An  edition 
was  published  atEdinburgb  in  1798,  in 
3  vol8>  8 vo, containing,  besides  the  Visions, 
The  curious  History  of  the  Night  Adven- 
turer ;  The  Life  of  Paul  the  Spanish 
Sharper ;  Fortune  in  her  Wits ;  Procla- 
mations by  All-Father  Time,  a  treatise  of 
all  things  whatsoever,  past,  present,  and 
to  come;  Letters  on  several  occasions, 
&€•  The  best  edition  of  Quevedo's  col- 
lected works  was  published  at  Madrid  in 
1790—1794,  by  Sancho,  in  11  vols,  8vo. 

QUICK,  (John,)  an  eminent  noncon-^ 
formist,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1636, 
and  educated  at  Exeter,  college,  Oxford. 
After  taking  his  first  degree  in  arts  in 
1657,  he  returned  to  his  native  county, 
and  was  ordained  according  to  the  forms 
then  in  use.  He  officiated  at  Ermipgton, 
in  Devonshire,  and  at  Kingsbridge  and 
Churchstow,  in  the  same  county ;  but  he 
afterwards  removed  to  Brixton,  whence 
he  was  ejected  in  1662.  In  1679  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  English  church  at 
Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  whence  he 
returned  to  England  in  1681,  where  be 
preached  privately  during  the  remainder 
of  Charles  ll.'s  reign;  and  afterwards, 
taking  advantage  of  Jameses  indulgence, 
he  formed  a  congregation  in  Bartho- 
lomew-cloae.  He  died  in  1706.  He 
published,  The  Young  Man's  Claim  to  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  An 
Answer  to  that  Case  of  Conscience, 
Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry 
his  deceased  wife's  sister?  and,  Synodicon 
in  Gallia  Refonnata,or  the  Acts,Decision8, 
Decrees,  and  Laws  of  the  famous  National 
Councils  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
France,  &c.  London,  1692,  fol.,  com- 
posed of  very  interesting  and  authentic 
memorials,  collected,  probably,  while  he 
was  in  Zealand.  It  comprises  a  history 
of  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  the  Heforma- 
tion  in  France  aown  to  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

QUIEN,  (Michael  le,)  See  Le  Qvieic 
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QUIEN  DE  LA  NEUFVILLE, 
(James  le,)  an  historian,  horn  at  Paris 
in  1647.  He  made  one  campaign  as  4 
cadet  in  the  regiment  of  French  guards, 
and  then  quitted  the  service,  meaning  to 
attend  the  bar;  but  a  considerable  dis- 
appointment, which  his  father  met  with, 
deranged  his  plans,  and  obliged  him  to 
seek  a  resource  in  literary  pursuits.  By 
M.  Pelisson's  advice  he  applied  chiefly 
to  historv,  and  published,  in  1700,  a 
General  History  of  Portugal,  2  vols,  4tO| 
which  obtained  him  a  place  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  in  1706.  This  history 
is  carried  no  rarther  than  to  the  death  of 
Emmanuel  I.  1521.  He  afterwards  pub* 
lished,  L'Usage  des  Postes  chez  lea 
Anciens  et  les  Modemes,  Paris,  1734^ 
12mo.  Tliis  procured  him  the  direction 
of  part  of  the  posts  in  Flanders,  and  in 
France.  He  settled  at  Quesnoy,  and 
remained  there  till  1713,  when  the  abb^ 
de  Mornay,  being  appointed  ambassador 
to  Portugal,  took  him  thither.  The  king 
of  Portugal  settled  a  pension  of  1,500 
livres  upon  him,  and  created  him  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Christ  Le  Quien,  flattered 
by  the  success  of  bis  Portuguese  History, 
was  anxious  to  finish  it;  but  bis  too  close 
application  brought  on  a  disorder,  which 
carried  him  ofi*  at  Lisbon,  May  20, 
1728. 

QUIGNONES,  (Francisco  de,)  an 
eminent  Spanish  cardinal  in  the  sixteenth 
centurv,  embraced  the  religious  life  at 
an  early  age  in  a  monastery  of  Francis- 
cans, and  was  elected  general  of  his  order 
in  1522.  By  the  emperor  Charles  V.  he 
was  held  in  great  esteem,  and  made  his 
confessor.  Upon  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Impenal  army  in  1527,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Clement  VII.  in  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  his  services  were 
solicited  by  that  pontiff  in  a  negotiation 
for  obtaining  his  liberty,  and  were  re« 
warded  with  a  cardinal's  hat  Afterwards 
he  was  nominated  by  his  holiness  bishop 
of  Cauria,  and  sent  in  the  capacity  of 
apostolical  legate  into  Spain,  and  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  died  in  1540. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  reformed  breviary^ 
under  the  title  of,  Breviarium  Romanum, 
h  Sacra  potissimum  Scriptur&,  et  probatis 
Sanctorum  Hisioriis  confectum,  which 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1536,  4to,  and 
met  with  the  approbation  of  Clement  Vil. 
and  Paul  III. 

QUILLET,  (Claude,)  a  distinguished 
modem  Latin  poet,  born  in  1602  at 
Chinon,  in  Touraine.  He  was  brought 
up  to  medicine,  which  he  practised  for 
some  years,  till  the  following   incident 
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canaed  him  to  quit  his  country.  He  was 
at  Londim  at  the  time  that  Laubarde- 
mont,  a  creature  of  Richelieu,  was  sent 
thither  to  take  informations  respecting 
the  pretended  possession  of  some  nuns 
by  the  sorceries  of  Urban  Grandier,  an 
imposture  which  the  cardinal  thought  fit 
to  favour.  The  counterfeit  Satan,  speak- 
ing by  the  lips  of  one  of  the  reliffieutes, 
one  day  threatened  that  on  the  morrow 
he  would  lift  up  to  the  roof  of  the  church 
any  one  who  should  presume  to  call 
his  power  in  question.  A  laree  company 
assembled  on  the  next  day  with  Laubarde- 
mont,  when  Quillet,  who  was  present, 
challenged  the  devil  to  keep  his  word, 
and  openly  defied  him.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  assembly,  nothing  followed ;  but 
the  challenger  soon  found  that  he  had 
given  ofience  to  a  mightier  potentate  than 
Satan,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  quit 
Loudun  in  haste,  and  retire  to  Italy.  He 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  took  the  habit 
of  an  ecclesiastic.  Here  his  talents  and 
polished  address  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  marSchal  d'Estr^es,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  that  court,  who  engaged  him 
as  his  secretary.  He  returned  to  France 
with  that  minister  after  the  death  of 
Richelieu ;  and  in  1655  he  published  at 
Leyden,  under  the  name  of  Calvidius 
Letus,his  well-known  poem,  entitled,  Cal- 
lip»dia,  sive  de  Pulchrae  Prolis  habendse 
Ratione.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
there  were  some  satirical  lines  against 
Masarin.  The  cardinal,  having  dis- 
covered the  author,  sent  for  him,  and 
having  eently  remonstrated  with  him  for 
treating liis  friends  with  severity,  promised 
him  the  first  vacant  abbey.  Quillet  threw 
himself  at  the  cardinal's  feet,  asked 
pardon,  assured  him  that  he  would  oblite- 
rate what  had  given  him  offence,  and 
begged  permission  to  dedicate  the  poem 
to  him.  This  was  done  in  the  Paris 
edition  of  1656,  and  Quillet  became  the 
flatterer  of  Mazarin,  who  nominated  him 
to  the  abbey  of  Doudeauville,  in  the 
diocese  of  Boulogne.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1661.  The  CaUipaedia,  of  which  there 
is  an  English  version  by  Rowe,  has  ac- 
quired some  fame  among  modern  Latin 
poems;  and  its  popularity,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  nature  of  its  subject,  is  testi- 
fied by  several  editions  and  translations. 
its  details  are  frequently  loose  and  inflam- 
matory; and  that  it  should  have  been 
dedicated  to  a  cardinal,  and  have  pro* 
cured  its  author  an  abbacy,  are  proofs  of 
the  disregard  to  decorum  in  that  age. 
Quillet  also  composed  a  version  of  Juvenal 
in  French  verse,  and  a  Latin  poem  in 
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twelve  books,  entitled,  Henricias,  on  the 
actions  of  Henr^'  IV. 

QUIN,  (James,)  a  celebrated  actor, 
born  in  London  in  1693,  was  tlie  aon 
of  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  received  bis 
education  in  Dublin.  Hu  father  had  un- 
fortunately married  a  supposed  widow, 
whose  husband,  after  a  long  absence, 
retunied  and  claimed  her.  Qnin,  who 
was  the  offspring  of  this  connexion,  was 
hence  illegitimated,  and  upon  his  father's 
death,  in  1710,  was  left  without  a  for- 
tune. He  possessed,  however,  many  im- 
portant qualifications  for  the  stage,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Drury-lane  com- 
pany in  1715.  After  performing  two 
years  at  that  theatre,  he  entered  under 
Rich  at  lincoln's-inn  Tlieatre,  where  he 
continued  to  perform  for  seventeen  years. 
In  April  1718  he  had  a  dispute,  at  a 
tavern,  with  Bowen,  a  fellow  actor,  whom 
he  mortally  wounded  in  a  subsequent 
rencounter.  Quin  was  tried,  and  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  parts  in 
which  he  excelled  were,  in  tragedy,  the 
grave,  dignified,  manly,  and  sententious, 
such  as  Oito,  Zanga,  Pierre,  and  Corio^ 
lanus;  in  comedy,  those  of  strong  sarcastic 
humour,  such  as  Falstaff,  Vdpone,  and 
Sir  John  Brute.  His  utterance  was 
weighty  and  impressive,  but  somewhat 
monotonous  and  cumbrous,  and  he  recited 
in  the  rolling  pompous  manner  then  in 
vogue.  His  passions  were  strong,  his 
temper  was  irritable,  and  his  langnage 
often  coarse.  He  was  convivial,  and 
almost  proverbially  attached  to  the  plea^ 
sures  of  the  table.  Tet  there  was  a  fund 
of  generosity  in  his  temper,  which  showed 
itself  in  manly  sentiments,  and  occa- 
sionally in  benevolent  actions.  I1ie  cir- 
cumstance of  his  giving  100/.  to  the 
poet  Thomson  when  under  arrest  for 
debt,  has  often  been  told  to  his  honour. 
It  was  the  commencement  of  a  strong 
friendship  between  them;  and  the  poet 
has  immortalized  the  actor  in  a  stanza  of 
his  Castle  of  Indolence.  The  natural  and 
unaffected  style  of  acting  introduced  by 
Oarrick  robbed  him  of  so  much  of  the 
applause  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
driven  from  the  stage  by  superior  talents. 
On  the  14th  of  November,  1746,  the 
rival  actors  performed  together  in  the 
Fair  Penitent,  and  were  received  with 
rapturous  applause.  In  1748  Quin  re> 
tired  from  the  stage;  but  he  annually 
performed  Falstaff  for  the  benefit  of  his 
old  friend  Ryan.  After  Thomson's  deaUi 
(1749),  he  appeared  in  that  poet's  tragedy 
of   Coriolanus,    and    spoke  a  prologue 
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vntteu  on  the  occasion  by  lord  Lyttelton, 
with  a  true  pathos,  that  did  honour  to 
His  feelings.  His  last  oerfonnance  was 
the  part  of  Falstaff  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friend  Rjan,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1753. 
The  next  year,  finding  himself  disabled 
by  the  loss  of  two  of  nis  front  teetli,  he 
declined  giving  his  assistance,  saying,  in 
bis  characteristic  manner,  "  I  will  not 
whistle  Falstaff  for  any  body."  He  sur- 
vived bis  retreat  several  years,  which  he 
4pent  chiefly  at  Bath,  where  he  died  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1766,  at  the  age  of 
aeventy-three.  Garrick,  once  his  rival, 
but  afterwards  his  friend,  wrote  a  poetical 
epitaph  for  his  monument  in  the  cathe- 
dral, Quin  was  a  master  of  elocution, 
and  was  patronised  by  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales,  and  had  the  honour  to  teach 
his  children  a  correct  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion and  delivery.  When  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  graceful  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  George  III.  pronounced 
his  first  speech,  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
nnenty  the  veteran  performer  exclaimed 
with  eager  exultation,  *'It  was  I  who 
taught  the  boy  I" 

QUINAULT,  (Philip,)  the  first  writer 
of  French  operas,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1635.  Before  the  age  of  twenty  he 
brought  some  pieces  upon  the  stage ;  and 
for  a  number  of  years  he  continued  to 
produce  dramatic  works  of  different  kinds, 
which  were  generally  much  applauded. 
But,  at  length,  quitting  the  walk  of 
tragedy,  for  which  his  genius  was  not 
adapteld,  he  associated  himself  with  Lulli 
in  the  composition  of  operas,  and  dis- 
played an  excellence  in  lyric  poetry  which 
placed  him  beyond  competition  in  that 
branch,  and  has  caused  him  by  the  best 
judges  to  be  numbered  among  the  distin- 
guished characters  of  the  age  of  Louis 
AlV.  His  Armide  is  considered  his 
noasterpiece.  After  marrying  a  rich 
widow,  lie  purchased  the  place  of  an 
auditor  in  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
though  the  board  made  some  difficulty  in 
admitting  bun,  probably  as  having  been 
a  writer  for  the  stage.  On  this  occasion 
an  epigram  was  written,  terminating  with 
the  point,  "  Since  he  has  made  so  many 
auditors,  why  would  you  prevent  him 
from  becoming  one?"  He  was  received 
into  the  French  Academy,  and,  in  the 
name  of  that  society,  harangued  Louis 
^IV.  on  his  return  from  the  campaigns 
jof  1675  and  1677.  The  king  bestowed 
on  him  the  order  of  St  Michael,  and  a 
pension  of  2,000  livres.  He  was  also 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles  Lettres.  After  LuUi's 
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death,  in  1687,  he  ceased  to  write  for  the 
stage.  He  began  a  poem  on  the  ex" 
tinctiou  of  Protestantism  in  France,  en- 
tiUed,  L'H^r^sie  D^truite,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  finish.  He  died  in  1688,  in 
his  fifty-fourth  year.  Though  satirized 
by  Boileau,  he  is  commended  ny  Voltaire. 
Besides  his  numeroas  pieces  for  the  stage, 
he  wrote  occasional  poems.  His  works 
were  printed  at  Pans  in  6  vols,  12mo, 
1739  and  1778. 

QUINQUARBOREUS,  or  CINQ- 
ARBRES,  (John,)  a  learned  Hebrew 
scholar,  bom  at  Aurillac,  m  Auvergne, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  studied  Uie  Oriental  languages 
under  Francis  Vatablus,  and  became  mro- 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac  in  the  Col- 
lege of  France  in  1554,  and  dean  of  the 
royal  professors,  which  high  office  he 
held  till  his  death,  in  1587.  In  1546  he 
published  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  to  which 
was  added  a  short  treatise  on  the  Hebrew 
points.  He  translated  into  Latin,  with 
notes,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  son  of 
Uzziel,  on  Jeremiah,  which  was  published 
in  1549,  and  again  in  1556,  4to,  with 
additions,  and  the  title,  Targum  in  Osean, 
Joelem,  Amosum,  &c  He  also  published 
in  1551  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in 
Hebrew,  with  the  version  and  notes  of 
Sebastian  Munster;  and  he  translated 
into  Latin  several  of  the  works  of  Avh* 
cenna. 

QUINTILIANUS,  (Marcus  Fabius,) 
a  celebrated  teacher  of  eloquence,  was 
bom  about  a.d.  42,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  The  place  of  his 
nativity  has  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy, some  authorities  makine  him  a 
Roman,  others,  but  erroneously,  a  Spaniard 
of  Calagtirra  (Calahorra).  The  probabi- 
lity is,  that  his  family  was  originally 
Spanish,  but  that  his  father  or  grand- 
father had  settled  in  Rome.  Quintilianut 
was  certainly  educated  in  that  capital, 
where  he  studied  rhetoric  under  Domitius 
Afer,  a  celebrated  orator,  and  Servilius 
Nonianus.  From  the  commencement  of 
Galba's  reign  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome 
with  great  applause,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  received  a  stipend 
from  the  treasury  on  that  accoimt.  The 
younger  Pliny  was  one  of  his  pupils.  He 
pursued  this  occupation  for  twenty  years, 
joining  with  it  the  occasional  exercise  of 
oratory  in  the  foram  ^  for  he  mentions 
having  pleaded  causes.  In  the  reign  of 
Domitian  the  education  of  two  of  the 
emperor's  grand-nephews  was  entrusted 
to  nim ;  and  he  is  said  by  Ausonius  to 
have  been  honoured  with  the  consular 
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ornaments,  which  at  Uiat  time  were  fre* 
quently  given  without  the  dignities  of  the 
office.      He  underwent  great  domestic 
affliction  from  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and 
of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  he  describes  as  a 
prodigy  of  early  excellence,  and  bemoans 
m  tenns  not  very  honourable  to  his  philo- 
sophy.   His  fulsome  adulation  of  Domi- 
tian,  in  which  he  might  be  countenanced 
by  the  example  of  several  eminent  writers 
of  the  time,   is  the  only  stain  on   his 
literary  character.    The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known.    His  work,  De  Institutione 
OratoriA,  in  twelve  books,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.     It 
was  composed  for  the  use  of  his  son,  and 
is  an  institute  for  the  education  of  an 
orator,  whom  he  takes  up  from  the  cradle, 
and  conducts  through  all  the  periods  of 
instruction,  to  the  exercise  of  his  proper 
art    Quintilianus  also  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence, 
but  it  has  not  been  transmitted  to  modern 
times;   for  the  anonymous  piece  under 
that  title  usually  ascribed  to  Tacitus,  is 
certainly  not  this  work.    The  first  com- 
plete MS.  of  the  Institutes  of  Quintilianus 
was  discovered  in  1417,  by  Poggio,  in 
the  monastery  of  St  Gall,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Constance.    Poggio  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  discovery 
of  this  MS.  in  a  letter  to  Guarinus,  whicn 
18  reprinted    iu   Fabricius's  Bibliotheca 
Latina,   edited  by   Ernesti.      The   best 
edition  of  the  Institutes  is  by  Spalding, 
Leipsic,  1798-1816,  4  vols,  8vo,  to  which 
an  additional  volume  of  notes  was  added 
by  Zumpt,   Leipsic,  1829,  8vo ;   and  a 
Lexicon    Quintilianeum,    by    Bonellus, 
Leipsic,  1834,  8vo.     There   is  also  an 
edition  by  Liinemann,   Hannov.   1826, 
2   vols,   8vo;    and  another  by  Zumpt, 
Leipsic,  1831,  8vo.    There  is  an  English 
translation   by  Guthrie,   London,   1756, 
2  vols,  8vo ;  and  one  by  Patsall,  London, 
1774,  2  vols,  8vo. 

QUINTINIE,  (John  de  la,)  famous  for 
his  skill  in  horticulture,  was  bom  at 
Chabanais,  near  Poitiers,  in  1626,  and 
was  educated  among  the  Jesuits.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  in  which  he  practised  for  some  time 
with  reputation  as  a  pleader.  A  passion 
for  agricultural  knowledge  led  him  to 
study  with  ereat  attention  all  the  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  upon  that  topic ; 
and  on  a  visit  to  Italy  in  the  capaci^  of 
preceptor  to  the  son  of  M.  Tamboneau, 
presiaent  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  he 
made  great  additions  to  his  knowledge 
from  actual  observation.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  laid  down  just  principles  of 
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the  art  of  pruning  fruit-trees.  He  also 
first  remarked  that  a  transplanted  tree 
grew  only  by  the  new  roots  that  it  threw 
out,  and  that  the  old  fibres  were  useless 
and  ought  to  be  cut  off.  At  what  time 
he  began  to  follow  gardening  as  a  pro* 
fession  does  not  appear;  but  he  must 
have  already  acquired  fame  in  it  when 
he  was  invited  to  England  by  Charles  II., 
who  offered  him  a  considerable  pension 
to  encage  him  in  his  service.  He  twice 
visited  tnis  country,  and  made  several 
connexions  in  it;  and  a  paper  of  his^ 
written  at  the  request  of  John  Evelyn,  oo 
the  culture  of  melons,  was  inserted  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  The  prince 
of  Cond6  took  much  pleasure  in  con- 
versing with  him  on  suDJects  of  his  art; 
and  Louis  XIV.  invited  him  to  Versailles, 
and  created  in  his  favour  the  post  of 
director-general  of  the  fruit  and  kitchen 

fardens  in  all  the  r^al  palaces.  His 
nstructions  pour  les  Jardins  Fruitiers  et 
Potagers,  4to,  published  by  his  son  in 
1690,  became  a  very  popular  work,  was 
frequently  reprinted,  ana  was  translated 
into  several  modern  languages.  The  last 
French  edition  was  in  2  vols,  4to,  1756, 
with  the  title  of,  Parfait  Jardinier.  He 
died  in  1688. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS  RUFUS,  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled,  De  Rebus 
Alexandri  Magni  Regis  Macedonnm, 
originally  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  first 
two  are  lost  There  are  various  modem 
supplements  to  Curtius,  but  that  of  Frein- 
shemius,  who  has  laboriously  supplied 
the  first  two  books,  appears  to  be  the 
best  Nothing  whatever  is  known  re- 
specting the  personal  history  of  this  writer. 
Though  somewhat  difiuse,  and  not  free 
from  affectation  of  ornament  in  his  style, 
tlie  narrative  of  Curtius  is  clear  and  con- 
nected, neither  encumbered  with  extrane- 
ous matter,  nor  interrupted  by  digressions. 
The  editions  of  Curtius  are  very  nume- 
rous. The  earliest  are  those  of  Rome, 
1470,  and  of  Venice,  1470,  or  1471 .  The 
edition  of  Pitiscus,  Hague,  1708,  8ro, 
contains  the  supplement  of  Freinshemirs 
and  a  copious  commentary.  The  first 
English  translation  was  by  Brende,  Lou- 
don, 1553,  1561,  1584,  1592,  1614,  4toy 
1570,  8vo,  and  the  latest  by  Dtgby, 
London,  1714, 1726, 2  vols,  12mo,  revised 
by  Young  in  1747. 

QUINTUS  CALABER,  or  more  pro- 
perly QUINTUS  SMYRNiEUS,  a  Greek 
poet,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Zenon 
or  Anastasius,  and  wrote  a  supplement  to 
Homer's  Iliad,  in  fourteen  booxs,  in  which 
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a  relation  is  given  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Itodi  the  death  of  Hector  to  the  destruo- 
tion  of  Troy.  His  poem  was  first  made 
known  hy  cardinal  Bessarion,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  St  Nicholas's  church,  near 
Otranto^  in  Calabria,  to  which  circum- 
stance the  author  owes  the  name  of 
Calaber.  It  was  published  at  Venice,  by 
Aldus,  but  there  is  no  date  attached  to 
the  title-page ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  1521. 
The  other  editions  are  those  of  Freigius, 
Basil,  1569 ;  of  Rbodomannns,  Hanover, 
1604;  of  De  Pauw,  Leydeu,  1734;  and 
of  fiandinius,  Or.  Lat.  et  Ital,  Florence, 
1 765.  In  1 8 20  there  appeared  at  Oxford, 
Select  Translations  from  the  Greek  of 
Quintus  Smyrnceus,  by  Alexander  Dyce. 
There  is  a  French  version  by  Tourlety 
Paris,  1800.  2  vols. 

QUIRINI,  ( Angelo  Maria,)  a  Venetian 
cardinal,  celebrated  as  an  historian,  a 
philologer,  and  an  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  1684,  or,  according  to  some  authors, 
ill  1680.  He  entered  early  into  an  abbey 
of  Benedictines  at  Florence,  and  there 
studied  with  so  much  ardour  as  to  lay  in 
a  vast  store  of  literature  of  every  kind, 
under  Salvini,  Bellini,  and  other  eminent 
instructors.  The  famous  Magliabecchi 
introduced  to  him  all  foreigners  illustrious 
for  their  talents,  and  it  was  thus  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Montfaucon.  In  1710  he  went 
through  Germany  to  Holland,  where  he 
conversed  with  Basnage,  Le  Clerc,  Kuster, 
Gronovius,  and  J[*erisouiu8.  He  then 
crossed  over  to  England,  where  he  was 
honourably  received  by  Bentley,  Newton, 
the  two  Bumets,  Cave,  Potter,  and  others. 
Passing  afterwards  into  France,  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Fenelon,  and 
became  known  to  all  the  principal  literati 
of  that  countrv.  He  was  also  admitted 
into  almost  all  the  learned  societies  of 
Europe;  Innocent  XIII.  created  him 
archbishop  of  Corfu ;  and  Benedict  XIII. 
raised  him  to  the  cardinalate,  after  having 
made  him  bishop  of  Brescia.  To  the 
library  of  the  Vatican  he  presented  bis 
own  collection  of  books.  He  published, 
De  Mosaicte  Historiee  PrsestantiA;  Pri- 
roordia  Corcyrs,  ex  antiquissimis  Monu* 
mentis  illustrata;  Lives  of  certain  Bishops 
of  Bresse,  eminent  for  sanctity ;  Life  of 
Paul  II. ;  Specimen  variae  Literaturse, 
quae  in  Urbe  Brixia,  ejusque  ditione, 
paulo  post  incunabula  Typographiae  flore- 
bat;  An  Account  of  his  Travels ;  Letters; 


A  Sketch  of  his  own  Life,  to  the  year 
1740;  Cardinal  Pole's  Letters;  and,  An 
edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Ephrem,  1742, 
6  vols,  fol.  in  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Latin. 
He  also  made  several  translations  in 
Latin  and  Italian  verse,  among  which 
were  versions  of  part  of  Voltaire's  Hen- 
riade,  and  of  his  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy.  In  return  for  this  compliment 
Voltaire  dedicated  to  him  his  tragedy  of 
Semiramis.     He  died  in  1755. 

QUIROS,  (Pedro  Fernandez  de,)  a 
Spanish  navigator,  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  accom- 
panied Mendana  in  his  second  voyage  in 
1595 ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  omcer  he 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion. He  afterwards  went  to  Madrid,  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  Philip  III.  to  a 
scheme  for  the  discovery  of  an  antarctic 
continent.  Having  obtained  a  royal 
commission,  he  sailed  from  Callao  in 
December  1605,  with  two  vessels  and  a 
corvette;  and,  after  exploring  Otaheite, 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  many  other 
islands,  he  returned  to  Mexico  in  October 
1606.  He  died  at  Panama  in  1614,  while 
making  preparations  for  a  new  voyage. 

QUISTORP,  (John,)  a  Lutheran 
divine  and  professor,  was  bom  at  Rostock 
in  1584,  and  studied  first  at  home,  and 
then  at  Berlin,  and  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  He  afterwards  travelled  through 
Hollandi  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  as  tutor 
to  the  son  of  a  patrician  of  Lubeck.  In 
1614  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  divinity 
chair  at  Rostock,  and  was  created  D.D. 
He  obtained  other  preferments  in  the 
Church,  particularly  the  archdeaconry  of 
St  Mary's  at  Rostock.  In  1645  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  same  church,  and 
superintendent  of  the  churches  in  the 
district  of  that  city.  During  Grotius's 
last  fatal  illness  at  Rostock  he  attended 
that  great  man,  and  he  published  an 
account  of  his  last  moments.  Quistorp 
died  in  1648.  He  wrote,  Annotationes  in 
omnes  Libros  Biblicos;  Commentarius  in 
Epistolas  Sancti  Pauli;  Manuductio  ad 
StudiumTbeologicum;  Articuli  Formulae 
Concordiae  illustrati;  and.  Sermons  and 
Dissertations. — He  left  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  bora  at  Rostock  in  1 624, 
and  died  in  1669.  He  became  pastor, 
professor  of  divinity,  and  rector  of  the 
university  of  that  city,  and  published, 
Catechesis  Anti-papistica ;  Pia  deside- 
ria,  &c. 
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RABANUS  MAURUS  MAGNEN- 
TIUS,  a  celebrated  German  prelate,  of 
noble  descent,  was  bom  at  Mayence, 
about  776,  and  received  the  first  part  of 
his  education  at  tlie  abbey  of  Fulda, 
Mrhence  he  was  sent  to  Tours,  where  he 
was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Al- 
cuin.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Fulda, 
and  embraced  the  religious  profession  in 
its  abbey.  In  810  he  was  appointed  to 
teach  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  in 
822  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Fulda.  In  847 
he  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Magena.  In  848  he  summoned  a  council, 
in  which  he  procured  the  condemnation 
of  Godeschalc  for  maintaining  the  doctrine 
of  St  Augustine  respecting  Predestina- 
tion and  Grace,  and  gave  him  up  into 
the  custody  of  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 
Rheims.  Kabanusdiedin856.  Mosheim 
says  that  he  "  is  deservedly  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  writers  of  nis  age ;  the 
force  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  multitude  of  pro- 
ductions that  flowed  from  his  pen,  entitle 
him  to  this  distinguibhed  rank,  and  render 
Improper  all  comparison  between  him  and 
his  contemporaries.  He  may  be  called 
the  great  light  of  Germany  and  France, 
since  it  was  from  the  prodigious  fund  of 
knowledge  which  he  possess^,  that  these 
nations  derived  principally  their  religious 
instruction.  His  writings  were  every 
where  in  the  hands  of  the  learned,  and 
were  held  in  such  veneration,  that,  during 
four  centuries,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Latin  divines  appealed  to  them  as  autho- 
rity in  religious  matters,  and  adopted 
almost  universally  the  sentiments  which 
they  contained."  The  greater  part  of  his 
works  were  collected,  and  published  at 
Cologne  in  1627,  bv  George  Colvenerius, 
in  6  vols,  fol. ;  ana  other  pieces,  not  in 
that  collection,  may  be  found  in  Baluze's 
Miscellanea,  among  Father  Sirmond's 
publications,  and  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Collect.  Concil. 

RABELAIS,  (Francis,)  a  celebrated 
wit  and  satirist,  born  in  1483  at  Chinon, 
in  Touraine,  where  his  father  was  an 
apothecary.  He  was  admitted  among 
the  Franciscans  at  Fontenai  le  Comt6; 
but  he  excited  the  envy  of  the  frater- 
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nity  on  account  of  the  application  with 
which  he  studied  literature,  and  espe- 
cially Greek,  then  regarded  as  a  bar^ 
barons  and  antichristian  language.  He 
was  subsequently  permitted  by  Clement 
VII.  to  enter  the  society  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, whom  also  he  soon  after  left,  and 
became  a  secular  priest  He  next  settled 
at  Montpellier,  and  took  his  degrees  in 
medicine,  and  became  a  popular  pro- 
fessor; he  also  published  an  edition  of 
some  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  When 
Duprat,  the  chancellor,  abolished  the 
privileges  of  the  univeruty  of  Montpel- 
lier, that  learned  body  deputed  their  pro- 
fessor to  go  on  their  behalf  to  Paris,  where 
his  eloquence  and  aiguments  proved  so 
powerftil,  that  the  decree  was  reversed, 
and  Rabelais*  successful  interference  was 
commemorated  by  investing  in  tlie  robe 
which  he  wore  all  future  candidates  foi" 
academical  honours,  and  the  custom  sub- 
sists to  the  present  day.  He  ouitted 
Montpellier  in  1532  for  Lyons;  nut  in 
1536  he  followed  cardinal  du  Bellay, 
bishop  of  Paris,  to  Rome,  as  his  physi- 
cian ;  and  six  months  after  he  returned 
to  France,  and  obtained  from  the  Roman 
pontiff  the  privilege,  thougli  now  a  lay- 
man, of  h<Nding  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
He  returned  to  the  cardinal  du  Bellay  at 
Paris  in  1538,  and  was  presented  by  liini 
with  a  prebend  in  the  chapter  of  St  Maur. 
He  was  afterwards  made  priest  of  Meudon, 
which  office  he  held  from  1545  till  his 
death,  in  1553.  His  Panlagruel,  which 
he  finished  about  the  time  of  his  becoming 
pastor  of  Meudon,  whilst  it  brought  upon 
him  the  hostility  of  the  monks,  whom  he 
had  severely  satirifed,  and  who  procured 
its  condemnation  by  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  parliament,  caused  his  company  to  be 
much  sought  after,  as  the  wittiest  and 
most  diverting  buffoon  of  his  time.  Tlie 
want  of  decency  was  easily  pardoned 
at  that  period;  and  Rabelais  had  some 
estimable  qualities,  and  possessed  very 
extensive  and  various  erudition,  with  a 
ready  elocution,  and  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  ludicrous  ideas.  He  had,  more- 
over, a  fine  person,  agreeable  features, 
and  a  happy  address,  so  that  few  men 
have  been  better  fitted  to  please  in  free 
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society.  The  Pantagniel  and  Gargantua 
of  Rabelais  are  to  be  regarded  as  comic 
satire*,  often  concealing  under  a  whim- 
sical extravaeance  attacks  upon  follies 
which  it  woiud  not  be  safe  seriously  to 
expose.  His  satire,  where  intelligible,  is 
often  just  and  ingenious ;  but  the  obscu- 
rity of  his  language  and  eccentricity  of 
hie  conceptiom  render  the  perusal  of  his 
works,  to  a  modem  at  least,  rather  a  task 
tlian  an  amusement  It  has  been  assumed 
by  some  that  Rabelais'  work  is  a  con- 
tinued allegory  of  the  events  and  per> 
sonages  of  his  time;  and  people  nave 
fimcied  that  they  recognised  Francis  L 
in  Gamntua,  Henri  II.  in  Pantagniel, 
Louis  XII.  in  Grand  Gousier,  frc.  This, 
however,  seems  very  doubtful ;  and  the 
notion  has  been  strongly  combated  by 
Ch.  Nodier,  in  an  article,  De  quelques 
Livres  Satiriques  et  de  leur  Clef,  Paris. 
Many  editions  have  been  given  of  Rabe* 
iais ;  the  most  complete  are  those  printed 
in  Holland  in  5  vols,  8vo,  1715,  with 
notes  by  Duchat;  and  at  Amsterdam  in 
3  vols,  4to,  1741,  with  plates  by  Picart 
There  have  also  been  eastiirated  editions 
by  Perreau  and  Marsy.  The  letters  of 
Rabelais  were  published  in  8vo,  at  Brussels, 
IB  1710,  with  notes  by  Sainte  Marthe. 
A  new  and  improved  French  edition  of 
the  works  of  Rabelais  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1823,  by  JS.  Johanneau  and 
Esmangart,  with  a  biography  of  theauthor, 
and  his  Songes  Drolatiques,  being  a  col- 
lection of  one  hundred  and  twenty  catica- 
tores,  designed  by  Rabelais  himself,  end 
intended  to  represent  the  characters  of 
bis  romance ;  and  also  his  Sciomachie,  a 
work  which  had  become  extremely  scarce. 
Motteux  published  an  English  translation 
of  Rabelais,  London,  1708,  with  a  pre- 
face and  notes ;  and  Oxell  published,  in 
1736,  a  new  translation,  with  Duchat's 
notes^  5  vols,  12mo;  printed  again  in 
1750,  in  4  vols,  8vo. 

RABENER,  (Tbeopbilus  William,)  a 
celebrated  German  moralist,  was  the  son 
of  an  advocate  at  Leipsic,  and  was  bom 
at  Wachau,  an  estate  beiongins  to  his 
father,  in  1714.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  under  private 
tutors,  and  in  1728  was  sent  to  the  college 
of  Meissen,  where  he  had  for  fellow- 
students  Grabener,  Giirtner,  and  Gellert. 
With  these  he  formed  an  early  and  inti- 
mate friendship,  which  continued  till  the 
last  moment  of  his  life.  In  1735  he  went 
to  Leipsic,  where  he  apnlied  himself 
chiefly  to  jurispradence.  in  1741,  pro- 
fessor Schwabs  having  begun  a  journal 
entitle^  Belustigungen  des  Yentandes 


und  Witzes,  Rabener  became  one  of  his 
coadjutors,  and  continued  to  assist  him 
by  his  contributions  till  1744.  He  after-^ 
wards  took  an  active  part  with  Gellert  in 
the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  literary 
periodical  entitled^  Breraiscbe  Beytrage. 
The  contributors  to  this  publication  were, 
Gilrtner,  Sehleffel,  Schmult,  Ebert,  Hage- 
dom,  and  Zacharia,  who  were  soon  alter 
joined  by  Giseken  and  Klopstock.  In 
1741  Rabener  had  been  appointed  con* 
troUer  of  the  taxes  in  the  circle  of  Leipsic; 
in  1751  he  composed  his  satirical  letters^ 
in  which  he  introduces  persons  of  every 
state  and  character,  all  of  whom  speak  in 
the  language  suited  to  their  condition ; 
in  1753  he  was  appointed  chief  secretory 
to  the  directors  of  the  toaes  at  Dresden ; 
and  two  vears  after  he  published  the 
fourth  and  last  vc4ume  of  bis  Satires, 
which  contains  a  burlesque  explanation 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Sancho  Panza,  the 
tale  entitled,  The  First  of  April,  and, 
The  Excuse  and  Reparation.  He  died 
in  1 771.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  was  published 
at  Iicipsic  in  1777,  in  6  vols,  8vo. 

RABUS,  (Peter,)  a  Dutch  critic  and 
poet,  bom  in  1660  at  Rotterdam,  where 
m  1684  he  received  from  the  magistrates 
the  appointment  of  a  notary.  For  his 
Dutch  ^m,  entitled  Verlost  Britannic, 
or  Britain  Delivered,  written  to  celebrate 
the  Revolution,  William  III.  presented 
him  with  a  gold  medal.  He  was  also  the 
editor  of  a  Dutch  literary  journal,  called 
Boekzaal  van  Europe,  or  the  Library  of 
Europe ;  and  he  published  a  Dutch  trans- 
lation of  Herodian;  an  edition  of  the 
Colloquies  of  Erssmus,  with  notes ;  and 
a  Latin  Dictionary,  with  this  title,  Baailii 
Fabrl  Serani  Thesaurus  Eruditionis  Scho- 
lasticsB.     He  died  in  1702. 

RABUTIN.    SeeBussi. 

RAC  AN,  (Honorat  de  Bueil,  marquis 
de,)  a  French  poet,  bom  in  1589  of  a 
noble  family  in  fouraine.  When  young 
he  had  the  place  of  page  to  Henry  IV. 
under  the  due  de  Bellegarde,  whose  wife 
was  his  cousin.  From  Malherbe,  who 
was  at  that  time  domesticated  with  that 
nobleman,  Racan  acquired  a  fondness  for 
poetry,  and  obtain ea  instruction  in  the 
art  of  versifying.  He  bore  arms  for  some 
time,  and  afterwards  devoted  liimself  to 
a  life  of  leisure.  He  was  chosen  one  of 
tbe  first  members  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1635.  He  had  little  or  no  education; 
yet  his  poetical  genius  is  praised  by 
Boileau  and  Menage.  His  Bergeries  seem 
to  have  been  the  most  popular  of  bis 
works.   H  e  composed,  however,  in  various 
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strains,  and,  in  particular,  wrote  tranala- 
tions  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms, 
sacred  odes  taken  from  the  Psalms,  and 
other  Scriptural  poems*  In  prose  he  pub^ 
lishedy  Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  of  Malherbe ; 
A  Discourse  pronounced  before  the  Aca- 
demy ;  and  some  Letters.  He  died  in 
1 670.  His  works  were  published  at  Paris 
in  1724,  2  vols,  12mo. 
:  RACCHEm,  (Bernardo,)  a  painter, 
was  born  at  Milan  in  1639,  and  studied 
under  his  uncle  Giovanni  Cihisolfi,  whose 
style  he  imitated  so  well,  that  his  pictures 
are  frequently  mistaken  for  those  of  his 
instructor.  His  usual  subjects  are  sea- 
ports, enriched  with  superb  buildings, 
which  he  executed  with  spirit  and  ludg- 
ment.  His  perspective  is  remarkably 
true,  and  none  of  nis  contemporaries  ex- 
ceeded him  in  the  artful  management  of 
the  chiaro-scuro.     He  died  in  1702. 

RACINE,  (John,)  a  very  eminent 
French  dramatist,  was  born  at  La  Ferr6- 
Milon,  on  the  21  st  of  December,  1639. 
His  father,  who  had  a  place  in  the  salt- 
office,  died  in  1642,  and  young  Racine, 
who  had  also  lost  hb  mother,  was  brought 
up  by  his  paternal  grandfather.  The 
retreat  of  his  grandmoUier,  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  to  the  convent  of  Port 
Royal  des  Champs,  near  Paris,  caused 
him  to  receive  his  education  in  that  semi- 
nary, where  he  studied  Greek  with  great 
diligence  under  Lancelot*  He  had  pre- 
viously studied  at  Beauvais,  and  at  the 
College  d'Harcourt,  at  Paris.  His  first 
production  was  an  ode  on  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIV.,  entitled.  La  Nvmphe  de  la 
Seine.  His  panegyrical  effort  was  re- 
warded, through  the  patronage  of  Col- 
bert, with  a  present  and  a  smdl  pension. 
This  success  determined  him  to  follow 
poetry  as  a  profession,  and  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  Paris.  In  1 660  he  composed 
another  ode.  La  Renomm6e  aux  Muses, 
which  led  to  his  introduction  to  Boileau* 
In  1664  he  brought  upon  the  staee  his 
first  tragedy,  entitled.  La  Th6baide  ou 
lea  Fr^res  ennemis,  which  was  followed 
by  his  Alexandre  in  1666,  and  by  his 
Andromaode  in  1667,  which  latter  play 
established  his  character  as  a  trageaian* 
In  1668  he  produced  his  comedy  of  Les 
Plaideurs,  an  imitation  of  The  Wasps  of 
Aristophanes ;  and  although  its  first  re- 
ception at  Paris  was  unfavourable,  it 
obtained  the  liberal  praise  of  Moliere,  and 
pleased  at  Versailles.  In  1669  appeared 
nis  Britannicus ;  and  from  that  time  till 
1677  he  augmented  the  list  of  his  tragedies 
by  his  B^r^nice,  1670;  Bajazet,  1672; 
Mithridate,  1673;  Iphig6nie,  1674;  and, 
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Ph^dre,  1677.  With  the  usual  fate  of 
French  authors,  he  had  excited  a  strong 
party  against  him ;  and  when  his  Phfedre 
was  brought  on  the  stage,  Pradon  was 
stimulated  to  become  bb  competitor  in  a 
piece  on  the  same  subject.  But  though 
this  unworthy  rival  was  supported  by 
some  persons  of  merit  and  influence,  his 
performance  soon  sunk  into  contempt, 
while  that  of  Racine  has  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  French  theatre.  Chagrin 
at  the  vexations  he  underwent  from  the 
artifices  of  his  enemies,  and  an  over- 
seusibility  to  criticism,  inspired  him  with 
die  resolution  of  renouncing  poetry,  and 
turning  Carthusian.  His  director,  how- 
ever, gave  him  the  better  advice  of 
marrying;  accordingly, in  1677,  he  made 
an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  a  person 
in  the  treasury  at  Amiens,  whose  charms 
and  virtues  were  a  source  of  pure  plea- 
sure to  him  in  domestic  life.  At  the 
same  time  he  reconciled  himself  with  his 
old  friends  of  the  Port  Royal  by  ceasing 
to  write  for  the  stage;  and  thenceforth 
he  might  be  regarded  as  of  the  Jansentst 
party.  He  had  the  place  of  gentleman 
in  ordinary  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  was 
nominated  joint  li  istoriographer-royal  with 
his  friend  Boileau ;  but  no  fruits  of  the 
historical  labours  of  these  eminent  wits 
ever  appeared.  Though  Racine  had  re- 
nounced the  profane  drama,  he  waa  pre* 
vailed  upon,  after  a  silence  of  twelve 
years,  by  Msdame  de  Maintenon,  to  write 
'a  dramatic  piece  on  a  Scriptural  subject, 
for  the  ladies  of  her  founoation  of  Saint 
Cyr ;  and  his  Esther  was  performed  by 
them,  in  1689,  with  great  applause,  in 
the  presence  of  the  court.  He  followed 
it  with  Athalie,  which  was  acted  by  the 
same  ladies  in  1691.  litis  piece,  both 
in  the  representation  and  reading,  was 
received  with  remarkable  coolness;  and 
though  Boileau  assured  him  that  he  had 
never  written  better,  the  poet  himself 
seems  to  have  been  put  out  of  humour 
witli  his  work,  and  to  nave  left  the  world 
without  suspecting  that  posterity  would 
regard  it  as  his  masterpiece.  He  con- 
tinued to  frequent  the  court,  solicitous  to 
keep  his  place  in  the  royal  favour,  which 
he  at  length  lost  by  an  exertion  diat  did 
him  honour.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
deeply  afiected  with  the  miseries  of  the 
people  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  engaged  Racine  to  draw  up 
a  memoir  on  the  subject  (1697).  In  per- 
forming this  task  he  touched  with  so  five 
a  pen  the  faults  of  the  administration, 
that  the  king,  seeing  the  manuscript  in 
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the  bands  of  the  Udy,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  give  up  the  author,  was  so  highly 
olTended  with  bis  presumption  as  to  forbid 
him  his  presence.  Racine  had  not  philo- 
sophy enough  to  hear  this  disgrace.  He 
sunk  into  a  state  of  melanchcHy ;  a  ferer 
'  supervened,  which  carried  him  off  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1699,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine*  leaving  a  family  of  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  remsins  were  de- 
posited at  Port  Royal,  whence,  in  1711, 
they  were  removed  to  the  church  of 
St.  Rtienne  du  Mont  (close  to  those  of 
Pascal),  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription  by 
Boilean.  Besides  his  dramatic  works, 
Bacine  was  the  author  of  Cantiques,  for 
the  use  of  Saint  Cyr ;  L'Histoure  de  Port- 
Royal  ;  IdyUe  sur  la  Paix ;  Epierams, 
Letters,  and  some  Opuscules  published  in 
his  son's  M^moires  of  his  Lite.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  from 
1673,  and  in  Quality  of  its  director  pro- 
nounced the  Aoge  of  Comeille.  The 
most  complete  edition  of  his  works  it  that 
of  A.  Martin,  Paris,  1820,  6  vols,  8vo, 
reprinted  in  1822.  A  splendid  edition 
of  his  Th^tre  was  published  by  Didot, 
1801—1805,  Paris,  3  vols,  fol. 

RACINE,  (Louis,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  also  a  distinguished  poet, 
was  Irani  at  Paris  in  1692.  He  took  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  and  was  in  a  state 
of  retirement  with  the  fathers  of  the 
Oratory  at  Notre  Dame  des  Vertus  when, 
in  1720,  he  made  public  his  poem  On 
Grace.  The  chancellor  D'Augesseau, 
during  his  exile  at  Fresnes,  led  Racine 
again  into  tlie  world,  and  cardinal  Fleury 
a^rwards  gave  him  a  place  in  the 
finances.  He  died  in  1763.  His  writings 
are.  Poems  on  Religion  and  on  Grace ; 
in  these  there  are  many  fine  lines  and 
atriking  passages,  but  upon  the  whole 
they  are  monotonous  and  barren  of  inven- 
tion; the  thoughts  are  chiefly  those  of 
Pascal  and  Bossuet;  Odes,  of  which  the 
diction  is  splendid  and  the  sentiments 
elevated,  but  which  are  deficient  in  pt>etic 
fire ;  Epistles ;  a  Translation  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  with  the  notes  of  Addison ; 
and  an  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry.  In  prose 
he  wrote.  Reflexions  sur  la  Po^ie ;  Me- 
moires  sur  la  Vie  de  Jean  Racine ;  Re- 
marques  sur  les  TnfidieB  de  J.  Rsicine ; 
and  several  dissertations  in  the  M6moires 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  in 
1808,  in  6  vols,  8vo. 

RACINE,  (Bonaventure,)  a  learned 
French  priest  and  ecclesiastical  historian, 
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WM  bom  in  1708  at  Chauni,  in  the  diocese 
of  Noyon,  and  was  made  principal  of  the 
college  of  Rabasteins,  in  the  diocese  of 
Albi,  where  his  lectures  were  so  popular 
that  they  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Jesuits,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  un- 
disguised attachment  to  the  opinions  of 
the  JansenistB,  forced  him  to  withdraw 
to  Montpellier,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  invited  to  undertake  the  education 
of  some  young  persons  at  the  College 
d'Harcourt.  But  even  into  this  retreat 
tlie  jealousy  of  his  enemies  pursued  him, 
and  an  order  obtained  from  cardinal 
Fleury  in  1734  again  deprived  him  of  his 
office  of  tutor.  About  this  time  he  took 
part  in  a  controversy  which  greatly  in- 
terested the  theological  world,  on  the 
subjects  of  Confidence  and  Fear.  The 
bishop  of  Auxerre  afterwards  nominated 
him  to  a  canonry  in  his  cathedral,  and 
ordained  him  priest.  In  1748  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volumes  of  an  Abridgment 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  containing  the 
principal  Events  in  every  Century,  with 
Reflections,  in  12mo.  These  were  fol- 
lowed so  rapidly  by  others,  that  the  thir^ 
teenth  and  last,  which  finishes  with  the 
seventeenth  century,  appeared  in  1756. 
He  died  in  1755. 

RACK,  (Edmund,)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  in  1736  at  Ellingham, 
in  Norfolk,  of  poor  parents.  He  became 
errand-boy  to  a  draper,  who  gave  him  an 
education,  and  took  nim  as  an  apprentice. 
After  serving  as  a  journeyman,  he  set 
up  for  himself  at  Bradford,  whence  he 
removed  to  Bath,  where  he  formed  an 
agricultural  society,  to  which  he  acted  as 
secretary.     He  published  a  volume  of 

E>ems;  Mentor's  Letters;  and,  Miscel- 
nies.  He  also  contributed  to  Collin- 
son's  History  of  Somenetshire,  He  died 
in  1787. 

RACLE,  (Leonard,)  an  architect,  bom 
at  Dijon  in  1736.  By  study  and  appli- 
cation he  emerged  from  obscurity,  and 
acquired  distinction.  He  joined  the  Reys- 
eouse  to  the  Saone,  constracted  the  har- 
bour of  Versoiz,  and  in  1786  obtained 
the  prixe  of  the  Toulouse  Academy,  by 
his  m6moire  on  the  erection  of  an  iron 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  of  400  feet  span. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  and  built 
his  house  at  Femey.  He  declined  the 
liberal  offers  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  and 
died  at  Pont-de- Vaux  in  1 792.  He  wrote, 
besides  Memoirs  on  the  Property  of  the 
Cycloid,  On  regulating  the  Course  of  the 
lUione  and  the  Ain,  &c. 

RADBERT.     See  Paschasius. 

RADCLIFFE,   (John,)    an   eminenl 
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physiclaii,  was  born  at  Wakefield,  In 
Yorkshire,  in  1650,  and  educated  at  Uni- 
teniiy  college,  Oxford.  In  1669  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.;  but  no  fellowship 
becoming  vacaAt  there,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln  college,  where  he  was  elected 
into  one.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1672,  and  then  proceeded  in  the  medical 
faculty.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  recom- 
mended himself  more  by  ready  wit  and 
vivacity,  than  by  any  extraordinary  ac- 
quisitions in  learning;  and,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  physic,  he  rarely  looked  further 
than  to  tne  treatisea  of  Dr.  Willis,  who 
was  then  practising  in  London  with  a 
very  distinguished  character.  He  had 
few  books  of  any  kind;  so  few,  that  when 
Dr.  Bathurst,  president  of  Trinity  college, 
asked  him  wnere  his  library  was,  Rad-" 
cliffe,  pointing  to  a  few  phifds,  a  skeleton, 
and  an  herbal,  replied,  *'  Sir,  this  is  Rad- 
clifTe^s  library."  In  1676  he  proceeded 
M.B.,  and  soon  obtained  extensive  prac- 
tice. About  this  time  Dr.  Marshall, 
rector  of  Lincoln  college,  opposed  his 
application  for  a  faculty  place  in  the  col- 
lege, which  was  to  serve  as  a  dispensation 
from  taking^  holy  orders,  which  the  statutes 
re<^uired  him  to  do,  if  he  kept  his  fellow- 
ship. This  was  owing  to  some  witticisms 
which  Raddiffe  had  pointed  at  the  doctor. 
The  church,  however,  being  inconsistent 
with  his  present  situation  and  views,  he 
choee  to  resign  his  fellowship  in  1677. 
He  would  have  kept  his  chambers,  and 
resided  there  as  a  commoner;  but  tliis 
Dr.  Marshall  refused  to  allow;  where- 
upon Radcliie  quitted  the  coUeee,  and 
took  lodgings  elsewhere.  In  1682  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  went  out  grand 
compounder.  In  1684  he  went  to  London, 
and  settled  in  Bow-street,  Coven  trgarden. 
Dr.  Lower  was  then  the  reigning  phy- 
sician ;  but  his  interest  beginning  to  de- 
dine  on  account  of  his  Whig  principles, 
Radcliffe,  who  was  a  Tory,  had  almost 
an  open  field ;  and  in  less  than  a  year 
he  got  into  high  practice,  to  which,  per- 
haps, his  conversation  contributed  as 
much  as  his  reputed  skill  in  his  profession, 
for  few  men  nad  more  pleasantry  and 
ready  wH.  In  1686  the  princess  Anne 
of  Denmark  made  him  her  physician. 
Afber  the  Revolution  he  was  oflen  sent 
for  by  William  III.  and  the  great  persons 
about  his  court ;  and  this  he  must  have 
owed  entirely  to  his  reputation,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  inclined 
to  be  a  courtier.  In  1694  queen  Mary 
caught  the  small-pox,  and  died.  **  Tlie 
physician's  part,"  says  bishop  Burnet, 
*<  waa  vniyersally  condemned ;  and  her 
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death  waa  imputed  to  the  negligence  oi 
unskilfulnesB  of  Dr.  Raddifie.  He  waa 
called  for;  and  it  appeared,  but  too  evi- 
dently, that  his  opinion  was  chiefly  con- 
sidered, and  most  depended  on.  Other 
physicians  were  ailerwarda  called,  but 
not  till  it  was  too  late.*'  Soon  after  he  ' 
lost  the  favour  of  the  princess  Anne,  by 
neglecting  to  obey  her  call,  firom  his  too 
great  attachment  to  the  bottle ;  andanother 
physician  was  chosen  in  hia  jdaee.  In 
1699  king  William,  after  his  return  from 
Holland,  sent  for  Raddifie,  and,  showing 
him  his  swdn  ancles,  while  the  rest  &t 
his  body  was  emadated,  said,  "  What 
think  you  of  these?"—"  Why  truly,"  re- 
plied  Radclifi^e,  "  I  would  not  have  your 
majesty's  two  legs  for  your  three  king- 
doms;^' which  freedom  lost  the  king'a 
(kvour,  and  no  intercessions  could  ever 
recover  it.  When  Anpe  came  to  the 
throne,  the  earl  of  Goddphin  used  dl  hia 
endeavours  to  reinstate  him  ki  his  former 
post  of  chief-physician;  but  the  queen 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon,  alleging, 
that  Radclifie  would  send  her  word  again, 
"  that  her  ailments  were  nothing  but  the 
vapours."  Still  he  was  consulted  in  all 
cases  of  emergency ;  and  though  not  ad- 
mitted as  the  queen's  domestic  physician, 
he  received  lar^  sums  for  his  prescrip- 
tions. He  continued  in  full  business, 
increasing  in  wedth  and  eccentric  temper, 
to  the  end  of  his  days ;  dways  carrying 
on  war  with  his  brethren  the  physidana, 
who  never  considered  him  in  any  other 
Kght  than  that  of  an  active,  ingenious, 
adventuring  empiric,  whom  constant  prac- 
tice brought  at  length  to  some  skin  in 
his  profession.  In  1713  he  was  elected 
into  parliament  for  the  town  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  the  last  illness  of  queen  Anne 
he  was  sent  for  to  Carshdton,  about  noon, 
by  order  of  the  conndl.  He  add,  "  he 
had  taken  physic,  and  could  not  come." 
On  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  the  queen 
died.  RadcliiTe  died  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber following;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
dread  he  had  of  the  populace,  who  were 
incensed  against  him  for  his  neglect  of 
the  queen,  and  the  want  of  company  in 
the  country  village,  which  he  did  not 
dare  to  leave,  hastened  his  death.  His 
remdns  were  carried  to  Oxford,  where 
they  were  buried  in  St  Mary's  church, 
near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  present 
orf;an  gdlery.  He  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  clergy ;  and  showed  much  judg- 
ment in  b^towing  his  patronage.  He 
gave  the  rectory  of  Heaaboume-worthy, 
m  Hampshire,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Bmg- 
ham ;  and  it  was  through  hia  solidtatioa 
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that  the  headahtp  of  St  Mary  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, was  confemd  on  Dr.  Hudaon,  whom 
he  to  much  esteemed^  that  it  has  been 
generally  supposed  it  was  to  the  peiw 
suasion  of  Dr.  Hudson  that  the  unireraity 
was  indebted  for  the  noble  benefactions 
of  Dr.  Radcliffe ;  for  the  library  and  in- 
finuarr  which  bear  his  name ;  and  for  an 
annual  income  of  600^  for  two  travelling 
fellowships.  To  University  college  also 
he  gave,  besidet  the  east  window  over 
the  altar,  500/.  for  building  the  master's 
lodge  there,  making  one  side  of  the 
eastern  quadrangle.  To  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  m  London,  be  gave  for 
ever  the  yearly  warn  of  500^  for  mending 
their  diet,  and  the  further  yearly  sum  of 
100/.  for  the  nurchase  of  linen.  He  was 
never  marriea.  What  Dr.  Mead  has  re- 
corded of  him,  is  no  smidl  testimony  in 
his  flavour;  namelyy  that  "  he  was  de- 
servedly at  the  head  of  his  profewion,  on 
account  of  his  great  medical  penetration 
and  experience.  Richardson  relates  that 
**  Radcliffe  once  said  to  th^  doctor,  'Mead, 
I  love  you,  and  now  I  will  teU  you  a 
sure  secret  to  make  your  fortune;  use  all 
mankind  ill/  And  it  certainly  was  his 
own  practice.  He  owned  he  was  avari- 
ciooa^  even  to  spunging,  whenever  he  any 
way  could,  at  a  tavern  reckoning,  a  six- 
pence, or  shilling,  among  the  rest  of  the 
company,  under  pretence  of  *  hating  (as 
he  ever  did)  to  change  a  guinea,  because 
(said  he)  it  slips  away  so  last.'  He  could 
never  be  brought  to  pay  hills  without 
much  following  and  importunity;  nor 
then  if  there  appeared  any  chance  of 
wearing  them  out. 

RADCLIFFE,  (Ann,)  an  ingenious 
novelist,  bom  in  London  in  1764.  Her 
m^den  name  was  Ward ;  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  she  married  William  Rad- 
cliffe, Esq.,  a  j^aduate  of  Oxford,  and  a 
student  of  law  m  one  of  the  inns  of  court 
Her  first  performance  was  a  romantic 
tale,  entitled,  The  CasUes  of  Athlin  and 
Dumblaine;  which  was  succeeded  by 
The  Sicilian  Romance ;  and,  The  Romance 
of  the  Forest  These  were  followed  by 
her  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  in  4  vols.  Her 
last  work  in  this  department  of  Utorature, 
was  the  romance  of  The  Italians,  in  3  vols. 
She  also  published.  Travels  through  Hol- 
land and  alons;  the  Rhine,  1793.  She 
had  great  skill  in  describing  scenes  of 
terror,  and  the  force  of  the  passions.  She 
died  in  1823. 

RADEMACKER,  (Gerard,)  a  painter, 

was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1672,  and  was 

a  pupil  of  A.  van  Goor,  a  portrait  painter, 

after  whose  death  he  studied  at  Rome. 
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His  genms  led  him  to  represent  views  of 
the  principal  ruins  and  other  monuments 
in  tnat  city  and  vicinity,  which  be  de- 
s^ned  with  accuracy  and  precision.  On 
his  return  to  Holland  he  met  with  the 
most  flattering  encouragement  He  also 
painted  histoncal  and  emblematical  sub- 
jects with  Gonsiderahle  success,  which 
adorn  the  public  edifices  at  Amsterdam, 
and  the  other  cities  of  HoUand,  In  the 
Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam  is  an  allegorical 
subject  painted  by  Rademacker,  repre- 
senting the  regency  of  the  city ;  and  in 
the  ooflection  of  the  family  of  Walraaven, 
there  is  a  view  of  the  interior  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  designed  with  great  accuracy. 
Hediedinl7n. 

RADEMACKER,  (Abraham,)  a 
painter,  probably  the  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Amsterdam 
in  1675,  and  is  said  to  have  reached  an 
eminent  rank  in  the  art  as  a  landscape 
painter,  without  the  assistance  of  an 
instmctor.  His  first  productions  were 
painted  in  wateiMM»lours,  and  were  very 
highly  finished;  but  he  afterwards  prac- 
tised oil  painting  with  no  less  success. 
He  engraved  fipom  his  own  designs  a  set 
of  plates  of  the  most  interestinff  views  of 
ancient  monuments,  &c  in  Holland  and 
the  Netherknds.  They  are  executed  in  a 
masterly  Btfle,  and  amount  to  near  three 
hunted  printe,  which  were  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1731.    He  died  in  1735. 

RADERUS,  (Matthew,)  a  learned 
Jesuit,  was  born  at  Inichingen,  in  the 
Tyrol,  in  1561.  He  commenced  his 
noviciate  about  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  piety,  his 
vurtues,  and  the  stores  of  erudition  which 
he  acquired  during  a  life  of  incessant 
study.  After  filling  the  rhetorical  chair 
for  a  long  time,  with  great  reputetion,  in 
several  colleges  of  his  order,  he  died  in 
1634.  He  published,  S.  Joannis  Scho- 
lastici,  seu  Climaci,  Opera ;  Petri  Siculi 
Historia  de  Manichasis;  Joannis  Climaci 
Lib.  ad  Religiosum  Pastorem ;  Acte  Con- 
cilii  octevi  (Ecumenici  Constentinopo- 
litani  IV. ;  Bavaria  Sancta;  Bavaria  Pia; 
Chronioon  Alexandrinum,  idemque  Astro- 
nomic, et  Ecclesiast.  Gr.  et  Lat. ;  Com- 
mentarii  in  BAartialem,  fd.;  Ad  Q.  Curtii 
Rufi  de  Alexandre  Magno  Historiam, 
Prolusiones,  Librorum  Synopses,  Capitum 
Arguments,  Commentarii;  Ad  Senecae 
M^eam,  Troadem,  et  Thyesten,  Com- 
mentarii. 

RAEBURN,  (Sir  Henry,)  a  painter, 

was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1756,  and  was 

at  first  a  miniature  painter,  but  afterwards 

adopted  portrait  pamting  in  oil.    At  the 
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reeommendaUon  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
he  visited  Italy,  where  he  studied  for  two 
years.  On  his  return  home,  in  1787,  he 
became  distinguished  as  a  portrait  painter, 
though  he  aiso  ezhihited  a  few  historicid 
pieces  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Of  that  of 
Edinburgh  he  was  chosen  president;  and 
when  George  IV.  visited  his  northern 
capital  in  1822,  the  honour  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  Raebum,  and  he 
subsequently  received  the  appointment  of 
first  portrait  painter  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
land. He,  however,  enjoyed  tms  honour 
only  a  few  months.  He  died  in  1823. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  at  Florence,  and  of  that  at  New 
York.  Amone^  his  chief  portraits  ma^ 
be  enumerated  those  of  Lord  Eldon,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor 
Playfair,  James  Watt,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  John  Rennie,  and  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey. 

RAFFAELLE,or  RAFAELLO  SAN- 
ZIO,  the  most  celebrated  of  modem 
painters,  the  son  of  Giovanni  de'  Sancti, 
Santi,  or  Sanzio,  a  painter  of  some  merit, 
was  bom  at  Urbino,  on  Good  Friday,  March 
28th,  1483,  and  after  being  instracted  in 
the  elements  of  design  by  his  father,  was 
sent  to  Perugia,  where  he  became  a 
disciple  of  Pietro  Vanucci,  called  II  Peru- 
gino.  Among  his  first  productions,  after 
leaving  the  school  of  rerugino,  were  a 
picture  of  S.  Nicolo  daXolentino,  crowned 
bv  the  Virgin  and  S.  Agostino,  in  the 
church  of  the  Eremitani ;  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin,  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  St.  John,  in  the  church  of  S.  Dome- 
nico,  at  Cittk  di  Castello.  These  were 
entirely  in  the  style  of  Perugino,  thoueh 
with  a  finer  expression  in  the  heads, 
particularlv  in  that  of  the  Virgin.  One 
of  his  earliest  works,  of  which  the  date 
has  been  ascertained,  is  a  picture  noticed 
by  Lanzi,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Sig.  Annibale  Maggiori  at.  Fermo,  repre- 
senting the  Holy  Family,  in  which  the 
Virgin  is  lifting  a  veil  from  the  infant 
Jesus,  who  is  sleeping  in  a  cradle.  It 
bears  the  inscription  R.  S.  V.  A.  A. 
XVII.  P.  Raphael  Sanctius  Urbinas  an. 
setatis  17,  pinxit.  The  growth  of  his 
genius,  ana  his  superiority  to  his  in- 
structor, were  more  visible  in  his  next 
performance,  the  Sposalizio,  or  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  formerly  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco,  at  Citta  di  Castello,  now  in 
the  Brera,  at  Milan.  This  picture  bears 
the  date  of  1504.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Bernardino  Pinturicchio  was  com- 
missioned hy  cardinal  Francesco  Piccolo- 
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mini  to  decorate  tlie  Libreria  of  the  cathe^ 
dral  at  Sienna;  and,  finding  the  enterprise 
beyond  his  powers,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  aid  of  Rafiaelle.    He  had  to  represent 
the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  ^neas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pius  II. 
Notwithstanding  the  difiiculty  of  the  task, 
Rafiaelle,   then   only  in  his   twentieth 
year,  made  the  sketches  and  cartoona 
for  all  the  compartments.    About  this 
time    he  executed    his  picture  of   the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  The  fame  acquired  bv  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  now  led 
him  to  visit  Florence.    Here  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Fr&  Bartolomeo,  who, 
says  Fuseli,   ''was  the  true  master  of 
Raphael,  whom  his  tuition  weaned  from 
the  meanness  of  Perugino,  and  prepared 
for  the  mighty  style  of  Michael  Angelo." 
The  death  of  his  parents,  who  boui  ex- 
pired about  the  same  time,  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Urbino,  where  he  executed  some 
small  pictures ;  two  of  which  (St  Geoi^ge 
and  St.  Michael)  are  now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre.    In  1505  he  was  engaged 
at  Pemgia  in  painting  the  chapel  in  San 
Severe,  and  the  altar-piece  for  the  An- 
sidei  family   (now  at   Blenheim).      By 
these  performances  may  be  measured  the 
progress  he  had  made  in  his  first  visit  to 
Florence.     His  principal  improvement 
was  in  colouring,  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  groups,  and  in  his  acquaintance  with 
fore-shortening.     He  now  returned  to 
Florence,  where  he  painted  the  pictures, 
which,  according  to  Lanzi,  form  his  second 
style.     Among  these  are,  the  Madonna 
del  Gran  Duca,  now  in  the  Pitti  palace ; 
the  Madonna  Tempi,   at  Munich;   the 
Colonna  Madonna,  at  Berlin ;  the  picture 
in  the  possession  of  lord  Cowper  at  Pans- 
hanger;  the  Madonna  del  Cardellino,  in 
the  IVibune  at  Florence ;  the  Giardiniera, 
in  the  Louvre;   the  Holy  Family  with 
the  Palm,  in  the  Bridgewater  collection ; 
the  portraits  of  Angelo  and  Maddaleua 
Doni,  in  the  Pitti  palace ;  two  heads  of 
monks,  in  the  Accademia  at  Florence;  the 
St.  Catharine,    which  passed  from   the 
Aldobrandini  collection  into  that  of  Mr. 
Beckford,  and  thence  into  the  National 
Gallery ;  the  Madonna  del  Baldacchino, 
or  di  Pescia,  left  unfinished,  and  now  in 
the  Pitti  palace;   and  tlie  Entombment 
of  Christ,  painted  by  order  of  Atalanta 
Baglioni,  for  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia,  and 
now  in   the   Borghese    coUection.      In 
1508  Rafiaelle  was  invited  to  Rome  by 
Julius  II.,  to  whom  he  was  recommended 
by  Bramante,  his  uncle,  who  was  archi- 
tect to  that  pontiff,  to  assist  in  the  qma- 
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ments  of  the  VaUcan.     Hit  first  under- 
taking at  Rome  waa  the  decoration  of  one 
of  the  apartments  then  called  the  Camera 
della  Segnatara,  where  he  has  represented 
on  the  ceiling  a  personification  of  Theo- 
logy,   Philosophy,    Poetry,    and   Juris- 
prudence.    On  the  walb  he  painted  his 
mstly  celebrated  Disputa  del  Sacramento; 
"  his  Parnassus;  and  the  School  of  Athens, 
consisting  of  fifty-two  figures.     In  the 
semicircular  compartment,    on  the  re- 
maining side  of  the  hall,  are  the  alle- 
gorical fibres  of  Prudence,  Temperance, 
and  Fortitude.     It  was  probably  about 
this  time  that  he  pain  tea  for  Gismondo 
Conti  the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  now  in 
the  Vatican.    To  this  period  also  may  be 
assigned  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  and 
the  Madonna  del  Duca  di  Alba.    In  1 5 1 2 
Buonarotti  finished  his  great  work  in  the 
Sistine  chapel;  and  Rafiaelle  was  engaged 
in   the  same  year  in  ornamenting  the 
second  apartment  in  the  Vatican.    In  the 
Stanza  d'Eliodoro  he  has  represented  the 
History  of  Heliodorus,  who,  haying  been 
sent  by  Antiochus  to  plunder  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  is  driven  from  his  purpose 
by  a  supernatural  apparition,  sent  at  the 
iuTocation  of  the  high  priest  Onias,  to 
punish  his  sacrilege.    The  surprise  and 
consternation    of   Heliodorus,    and  the 
terror  of  his  attendants,  are  expressed  in 
the  most  admirable  manner.    The  Isaiah 
in  San  Agostino  was  probably  painted  in 
1512,  or  1513;  and  the  Sibyls  in  Santa 
Maria  della  Pace,  shortly  afterwards.  His 
picture  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Mass  at 
bolsena,  in  the  same  apartment,  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  life-time  of  Julius  II.     It  was 
supposed  that  the  death  of  that  pontiff, 
in  1513,  would  have  interrupted  the  pro- 
gress of  this  important  work;   but  his 
successor,  Leo  X.  was  not  less  a  patron 
of  the  art,  and  was  equally  sensible  of 
the  extraordinary  talents  of  Raffaelle.  By 
his  direction  the  ornaments  in  the  Vatican 
were  continued,  and  to  the  two  pictures 
last  mentioned  Raffaelle  added  his  cele- 
brated work  of  St  Peter  delivered  from 
Prison,  in  allusion  to  the  imprisonment 
of  Leo  X.,   when  cardinal  de'  Medici, 
after  the  battle  of  Ravenna.    In  this  re- 
presentation he  has  given  a  proof  of  his 
ability  in  conducting  the  effect  of  different 
lights.    The  soldiers  placed  near  the  door 
«f  the  prison  are  illuminated  by  moon- 
light, and  partly  by  a  torch  held  by  one 
of  the  guards,  producing  a  different  effect. 
From  the  figure  of  the  angel  emanates  a 
splendour  that  rivals  the  light  of  the  sun. 
His  fourth  picture  in  the  second  apart- 
ment represents  S.  Leone  Magno  stopping 
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the  progress  o^  Attila  and  his  army,  in 
tlieir  attack  on  Rome,  who^  intimidated 
at  the  appearance  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
retire  in  confusion  and  dismay.    In  the 
Stanza  del  Incendio  Rafiaelle  has  repre- 
sented the  burning  of  the  Borgo  Veccbio, 
or  suburb  of  Rome;  the  victory  of  Leo IV. 
over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia;  the  Corona- 
tion of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  III. ;  and 
the  same  pontiff  protesting  on  the  Evan- 
gelists, before  that  monarch,  his  inno- 
cence of  the  charges  imputed  to  him. 
These    works   were    finisned    in   1517. 
Having  thus  decorated  the  three  prin- 
cipal apartments,  Raffaelle's  attention  waa 
next  turned  to  the  embeUishment  of  the 
loggie  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  the  archi- 
tecture had  been  begun  by  Bramante. 
These  were  chiefly  executed  from  Raf- 
faelle's designs,  by  his  disciples,  Giulio 
Romano,  Giovanni  Francesco  Penni,  Pe- 
rino  del  Vaga,   Pelegrino  da   Modena, 
Polidoro  di  Caravaggio,  &e.    The  objects 
most  deserving  attention  are  the  thirteen 
small  ceilings,  each  containing  four  sub- 
jects of  sacred  history,  the  first  of  which, 
representing  the  Creation,  was  painted  by 
himself,  as  the  model  to  be  followed  by 
his  scholars;  and  the  whole  was  retouched 
and  harmonized  by  Raffiielle,  as  was  his 
custom.    This  series  of  subjects  from  the 
Scriptures  has  been  frequently  engraved, 
and  is  generally  denominated  Raffaelle's 
Bible.     For  the  four  sides  of  the  hall  of 
Constantine  he  has  designed  the  following 
events  in  the  history  of  that  first  Christian 
emperor  of  Rome:-^the  celestial  vision  of 
Constantine;   his  defeat  of  Maxentius; 
his  Baptism ;  and  his  donation  of  Rome 
to  the  pope  Sylvester.    Of  these  subjects 
two  only  were  executed  from  bis  designs, 
after  his  death,  by  Giulio  Romano— the 
Celestial   Vision,    and  the  Battle  with 
Maxentius.   It  was  in  1515  and  1516  that 
he  designed,  at  the  command  of  Leo  X., 
the  ten  famous  Cartoons  for  the  tapestry 
for  the  Sistine  chapel,  representing  the 
principal   subjects  of   the    Evangelists, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     These 
Cartoons  were  cut  into  strips  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  workmen  or  Arras.   Seven 
of  them  were  purchased  in  Flanders  for 
Charles  I.   at  the  instance  of  Rubens. 
When  the  property  of  the  crown  was  sold 
by  the  Commonwealth,  they  were  valued 
at  300/.,  and  purchased  by  Cromwell's 
order  at  that  price  for  the  nation.  William 
III.  caused  them  to  be  properly  mounted 
and  put  up  at  Hampton  Court     In  1766 
they  were  removed  to  Buckingham  House ; 
whence  they  were  carried  to  Windsor.  In 
1 804  they  were  restored  to  Hampton  Court, 
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where  they  etill  remliiii.  They  have  been 
admirablv  engTA^ed  by  HoUoway.  Raf- 
faelle's  neecoee  in  the  Farnetina  were 
painted  for  AgostinoGhigi.  Themost  cele- 
brated oicture,  representing  the  to  much 
admired  Triumph  of  Galatea,  was  painted 
by  himself;  and  in  another  apartment 
were  executed  by  his  disciples,  from  his 
designs,  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  Loves 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  their  Marriaffe, 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  Oods.  Of  his 
pictures  in  oil  the  most  remarkable  are, 
his  St.  Cecilia,  formerly  in  the  church  of 
S.  Oiotanni  in  Monte,  at  Bologna,  now 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  (this  has 
suffered  greatly  from  restoration);  and 
his  inimitable  picture  in  the  royal  col- 
lection at  Madrid,  called  Lo  Spasimo  da 
Sicilia,  because  it  was  executed  for  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  dello  Spasimo,  at 
Palermo.  Two  great  altar-pieces  of  his 
later  time  are,  the  Madonna  del  Pes, 
painted  for  San  Domenico  at  Naples,  and 
now  in  the  Iglesia  Vieja  of  the  £scurial ; 
and  the  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto,  tbe  pride  of 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  so  well  known  from 
the  excellent  engraving  of  it  In  the 
Sacristy  of  the  Escurial  are  his  pictures 
of  the  Visitation  and  the  Peria.  Raf- 
faelle's  portrait  of  Julius  IL  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence.  Two 
copies  of  it  are  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and 
one  in  our  National  Gallery.  The  last 
came  from  the  Borghese  collection.  In 
the  National  Gallery  also  is  his  picture  of 
the  Murder  of  the  Innocents.  Three 
portraits  exist,  which  are  belieTsd  to  re- 
present Raffaelle's  mktress,  the  so-called 
Fomarina,  nainted  by  himself.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  Rarberini,  another  in  the 
Sciarra  Palace,  at  Rome,  and  the  third  is 
in  the  Tribune  at  Florence.  This  last 
picture  beats  the  date  of  1512,  and  was 
at  one  time  attributed  to  Giorgione. 
Among  his  numerous  pictures  cf  the 
Virgin  three  may  be  singled  out  as  mark- 
ing  the  three  different  styles  that  dwrao- 
tense  the  works  of  this  great  master  :«*^ 
the  Virgin  called  la  Giminlera,  which 
bears  the  date  of  1507;  the  Madonna 
del  Pesce,  executed  in  1514,  which  marks 
the  transition  from  his  first  to  his  second 
manner;  and  the  Madonna  of  tbe  Louvre, 
which  is  dated  1518.  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  Life  of  Fr&  Sebastiano  del  Piomba, 
that  Michael  Angelo,  desirous  of  check- 
ing the  great  reputation  of  Raffeelle,  had 
frimished  that  painter  with  the  designs 
for  his  most  considerable  works;  and 
tliat  when  Rafikelle  was  commissioned  by 
cardinal  de'  Medici  to  p^uut  his  famous 
picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  latter 
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engaged  Sebastiano  to  undertake  an 
altar-piece  of  the  same  size  for  the  cathe- 
dral of  Narboune,  of  which  he  was  arch- 
bishop ;  and  tliis  gave  rise  to  a  rivalship 
that  ended  in  a  public  exhibition  of  their 
works.  That  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  might 
enter  the  lists  with  a  greater  prospect  of 
success,  Buonarotti  composed  and  de- 
signed the  subject,  which  was  the  Reeur- 
reotion  of  Laianis.  But  that  celebrated 
picture,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  was 
unable  to  contend  with  the  inimitable 
production  of  Raffaelle— the  Transfigura- 
tion. This  immortal  production  was  the 
last  work  of  Raffaelle,  and  he  left  it 
unfinished.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fever 
early  in  1520,  and  having,  it  is  supposed, 
been  improperly  treateu  by  his  physi- 
cians, he  died  in  that  year,  on  Good 
Friday,  April  7th,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  corpse  was  laid  in 
state  in  the  apartment  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  paint,  and  his  picture  of 
the  Transfi^raUon  was  placed  near  the 
body,  previous  to  his  mteiment  in  a 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Rotondo  (the  Pan- 
theon). Never  was  a  spectacle  more 
affecting ;  never  was  an  artist  so  univer- 
sally deplored. 

The  gentleness  of  Raffaelle*s  nature 
had  attached  to  him  every  heart  Re- 
spectful to  the  memory  of  Perugino, 
and  grateful  for  the  instruction  he  had 
received  from  him,  he  exerted  all  liis 
influence  with  the  pope,  that  the  works 
of  his  master,  in  one  of  the  ceilings  in 
the  Vatican,  might  be  spared,  when  the 
other  paintings  were  destroyed,  to  make 
way  for  his  embellishments.  Just  and 
generous  to  his  contemporaries,  though 
not  ignorant  of  their  intrigues,  it  was  his 
custom  to  thank  Heaven  uiat  he  was  per- 
mitted to  live  at  the  same  time  with 
Michael  Angelo.  Gracious  and  mild  to 
his  disciples,  whom  he  loved  and  in- 
structed as  his  children ;  courteous  even 
to  those  who  were  unknown  to  him,  he 
constantly  assisted  with  his  counsel  all 
who  applied  to  him  for  advice  and  in- 
struction. Leo  X.  regarded  his  loss  as  a 
pnUic  disaster.  At  the  request  of  the 
pope,  cardinal  Bembo  composed  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  expressive  epitaph,  to 
be  inscribed  on  his  tomb : — 


"  Ille  kic  est  Kapliael,  timiilt  <|tio  aospha  vtnel 
Earam  magna  parena,  et  uoilante  BMri." 

£very  accomplishment  and  qualification 
necessary  to  form  an  illustrious  painter 
were  combined  in  Rafiaelle;  sublimity  of 
thought,  a  fruitful  and  rich  invention, 
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remarkable  eorrectneia  of  drtwing  and 
design,  and  a  wonderivl  dbpodlion  and 
eacpression.  Hit  attitudes  are  nobta^ 
natural,  and  graceful,  and  contrasted 
witbout  the  smallest  appearance  of  affec- 
tation or  constraint ;  and  to  the  elegance 
and  grandeur  of  (be  antique  be  added 
tiie  simplicity  of  nature.  For  though  ha 
admirea  the  antique  statues  highly,  yet 
be  studied  nature  with  equal  assiduity  i 
from  which  combined  attention  resultoa 
that  amaxing  Tariety  and  elegance  in  the 
forms,  actions,  and  attitudes  of  bis  fi^es, 
and  those  delicate  and  graceful  airs  of 
the  heads  which  distinguish  his  composir 
tions  from  all  others,  and  in  which  he 
surpassed  all  the  great  masters  who  bare 
flourished  since  uie  reyival  of  the  art 
At  different  periods  of  his  life  Raffaelle 
bad  very  different  manners,  Hia  first 
was  derived  from  the  school  of  Perugino^ 
which  he  retained  a  Ions  time,  and  it  is 
the  oDinioa  of  some  that  ne  never  entirely 
abanooned  it.  But  when  he  eontem- 
nl^ed  the  Cartoons  of  Buonarotti  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  he  in  a  great  measure 
divested  himself  of  the  dryneu  of  his  first 
master,  and,  blending  the  boldness  of 
Michael  Angelo  with  bis  own  gvaceftd 
ideas,  he  formed  a  style  of  design  more 
perfect  than  his  model,  and  at  last  struck 
out  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself  and 
superior  to  all  others,  full  of  grace, 
dignity,  ease,  and  elegance. 

RAFFLES,  (Sir  Thomas  Stamford,)  an 
officer  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  distinguished  as  a  traveller  and 
naturalist,  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
West  India  trade,  was  bom  at  sea,  off 
Jamaica,  July  5,  1781,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  was  placed  as  an  assistant-clerk  in 
the  India  House,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  directors,  and  in  1805  was 
appointed  under-secretary  to  the  new 
government  formed  by  the  East  India 
Company  at  Pulo-Penang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island.  Here  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  Malay  lan- 
guage, in  which  be  made  rapid  progress; 
and  he  rendered  himself  so  useful  to  the 
government,  that  he  was  soon  appointed 
chief-secretary.  Serious  illness  compelled 
him  to  go  to  Malacca,  in  1808^  for  the 
recovery  of  bis  health,  and  he  there  ob- 
tained a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
customs,  trade,  and  lan|:uages  of  the 
people.  In  1809  he  pubhshed  his  woric. 
On  the  Malay  Nation,  bv  which  be 
attracted  the  notice  of  lord  Minto, 
governor-general  of  India,  who,  on  the 
reduction  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Java 
in  1811  (HoUand  being  at  that  time 
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annexed  to  Fknance^,  appointed  Raflles,  at 
whose  suggestion  ttie  expedition  had  been 
undertaken,  Ueutenan^rovemor  of  Java 
and  its  dependencies.  This  situation  be 
held  with  great  abili^  for  five  vears,  and 
was  reoalled  in  1816,  sbortlv  before  th« 
island  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  He 
devoted  muoh  attention  to  the  geography 
and  natural  productions  of  Java,  and 
collected  many  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  numerous  ruins  and  other  anti 
quities,  and  the  character  of  the  different 
native  tril>es.  He  published  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  on  his  return  to  England,  in 
his  Historv  of  Java,  1817,  2  vols,  4to. 
In  1818  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Fort  Mariborougb,  the  seat 
of  the  English  government  at  Bencoolen, 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  where  be  re- 
mained for  six  years,  and  again  returned 
to  India,  having  first  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  also  established  a 
British  settlement  at  Singapore,  and 
founded  a  college  there  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Anglo-Chincee  and  Malay  litera- 
ture. During  one  of  his  Journeys  into 
the  interior  of  the  island  oi  Sumatra,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Arnold,  he  discovered 
the  gigantic  parasitical  plant  (or  rather 
fiower)  which  has  been  called  the  Raf- 
fiesia  Amoldii.  In  1820  he  sent  home  a 
lai^  -collection  of  preserved  animals, 
which  are  now  in  toe  museum  of  tbe 
London  Zoological  Societv.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  embark  for  England  in 
February  1824,  in  the  ship  Fome^  which 
took  fire  the  same  night,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  Bencoolen  till  the 
following  April.  By  this  misfortune  he 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  the  extensive 
collection  which  he  had  formed  of  animals 
and  plants,  as  well  as  many  volumes  of 
MSS.  and  drawings  relative  to  the  civil 
and  natural  history  of  nearly  every  island 
in  the  Malayan  Arcbmelaffo.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  Munded  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  of  which  be  was  the  Qrst 
president    He  died  in  1826. 

RAGOTZKI,   (Francis  Leopold,) 

Erinoe  of  IVansyivania,  distinguished  for 
is  courage  and  patriotism,  was  bom  in 
1676,  at  the  castle  of  Borshi,  in  Hungary. 
In  1701  he  was  imprisoned  at  Neustadt, 
on  suspicion  of  attempts  to  make  the 
Hungarians  revolt  i^amst  the  emperor. 
He,  however,  escaped  soon  alter,  and 
from  Poland  repaired  to  Hungary,  where 
he  joined  the  diaaflected,  and  was  declared 
chief  of  ^HM  ineurgents.  Success  em- 
boldened him;  and  when  degraded  by  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  condemned  to  lose 
his  head,  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
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claimed  protector  of  Hungaiy,  and  prince  established  his  reputation ;  and  Rafiaelle 

of  Transylvania.    In  1713,  when  peace  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  woHls 

was  restored,  he  retired  to  France,  and  of  this  able  artist,  that  he  sent  several  of 

thence  went  to  Constantinople.     He  died  them  as  presents  to  Albert  Durer.    After 

at  Rodosto,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  on  Rafiaelle  a  death,  in  1520,  Giulio  Romano 


the  Sth  of  April,  1735.    He  wrote,  M^ 
moires' on  the  Revolutions  of  Hungary. 

RAGUENET)  (Francis,)  a  French 
writer,  was'  a  native  of  Rouen.  He 
entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  but 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history 
and  polite  literature.  One  of  his  first 
works  was  a  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 


engaged  Raimondi  to  engrave  from  hia 
designs,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  latter, 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  execute  the  set  of 
indecent  subjects  for  which  Aretin  com^ 
posed  the  verses,  which  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  Clement  VII.  to  such  b 
degree,  that  he  ordered  Marc  Antonio  to 
be  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  and 


4to,  1671.    In  1687  he  was  an  unsuc-    it  was  with  great  difiiculty  tne  interct 


cessful  competitor  with  Fontenelle  for  the 

Sriae  of  eloquence  in  the  French  Aca- 
emy ;  and  in  1689  he  obtained  the  prize, 
his  subject  being.  The  Merit  and  Dignity 
of  Martyrdom.  Having  paid  a  visit  to 
Italy,  he  published  on  his  return  in  1700, 
Monuments  de  Rome,  which  obtained  for 
him  the  honour  of  the  Roman  citizen* 
ship.  In  1702  he  published,  ParalUle 
des  Italiens  et  des  Francois  en  ce  out 
regarde  la  Musique  et  les  Op^ra.  He 
died  in  1722.  Besides  the  works  above* 
mentioned,  be  was  the  author  of,  A  His- 
tory of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  a 
History  of  the  Viscount  de  Turenne, 
composed  from  m^moires  furnished  by 
tiie  family  of  that  great  commander,  and 
printed  at  the  Hague,  in  2  vols,  12mo, 
1738. 

RAIBOLINI.    SeeFRANCiA. 

RAIKES,  (Robert,)  a  printer  and 
philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in 
1735,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness, which  he  carried  on  with  creait  and 
advantage.  In  1781  he  planned  the  in- 
stitution of  Sunday-schools,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stock,  a  clergyman 
of  Gloucester.    He  died  in  1811. 

RAIMONDI,  (Marc  Antonio,)  an  emi- 
nent engraver,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1487  or  1488,  and  was  instracted  in 
design  by  Francesco  Raibolini,   called 


sion  of  some  of  the  cardinals,  and  that  of 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  procured  his  liberation. 
On  recovering  his  liberty  he  was  desiroiu 
of  expressing  his  acknowledgments  to 
Bandinelli  for  the  good  offices  he  had 
rendered  him,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
engraved  his  celebrated  print  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  after  a  pic- 
ture by  that  painter.  At  the  sacking  of 
Rome  by  the  Spaniards  in  1527,  he  was 
plundered  of  all  he  had  acquired,  and  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  at  Bologna,  where 
he  continued  occasionally  to  engrave 
until  1539,  the  date  of  his  last  print  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Lapiths,  after  Giulio 
Romano.  He  is  said  by  Malvasia  to  have 
been  assassinated  by  a  Roman  nobleman, 
for  having,  contrary  to  his  engagement, 
engraved  a  second  plate  from  a  design 
by  Rafiaelle,  representing  the  Murder  of 
the  Innocents.  The  precise  date  of  hia 
death  is  not  known.  In  the  print-room 
of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  fine 
collection  of  his  works. 

RAINBOW,  (Edward,)  a  pious  prelate, 
was  bom  in  1608  at  Bliton,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  and 
Magdalen  college,  Cambridge.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  master  of  the  free- 
school  at  Kirton,  near  Bliton,  his  native 
?lace.  After  taking  orders  he  settled  in 
iOndon,  and  was  appointed  curate  at  the 


Francia,  and  probably  leamed  engravine    Savoy ;   and  being  invited  back  to  his 
from  a  goldsmith.    He  afterwards  visited    college  by  Dr.  Smith,   the  master,  and 


Venice,  and  went  thence  to  Rome,  where 
his  talents  were  noticed  by  Rafiaelle,  who 
not  onl^  employed  him  in  engraving 
from  his  designs,  but  is  said  to  have 
traced  the  outlines  himself  on  the  plates, 
that  the  correctness  of  the  drawing  might 
be  more  perfectly  preserved.    The  first 


some  others  of  the  society,  he  was,  in 
1634,  admitted  to  a  fellowship.  In  1639 
he  was  chosen  dean  of  his  college ;  and 
in  1642,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  he 
was  elected  master  of  Magdalen  college. 
In  1646  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  In 
1650,  when  he  refused  to  sign  a  protesta- 


plate  he  engraved  from   the  design  of    tion  against  the  king,  he  was  deprived  of 


Rafiaelle  was  the  Death  of  Lucretia.  His 
next  print  after  that  master  was  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  executed  in  a  more  bold 
and  spirited  style.  These  were  followed 
by  several  other  plates,  which  firmly 
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the  mastership ;  but  his  friend,  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  gave  him  the  living  of  Little 
Cliesterford,  near  Audley  Inn,  in  Essex, 
in  1652.  In  1659  he  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Benefield,  in  Northampton- 
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•hire,  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  On  the 
ReatoiatioD,  in  1660,  he  waa  renlaeed  in 
the  masterahip  of  Magdalen  college,  and 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king;  and  the 
jear  following  he  waa  promoted  to  the 
deaneij  of  Peterborougn.  In  1662  be 
waa  elected  Tice^chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1664  he  waa  made  bishop  of 
Carliale.  He  died  in  1684.  He  printed 
three  occasional  sermons ;  one  of  which 
waa  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  cele- 
brated Anne,  countess  of  Pembroke, 
Dorset,  and  Montgomery,  at  Appleby,  in 
Westmoreland,  April  14,  1676. 

RAINE,  (Matthew,)  an  eminent 
scholar,  was  born  in  1760,  and  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  under 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Raine,  who 
was  a  schoolmaster  at  Hackforth,  near 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1772  he 
was  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Charter-house,  whence  he  was  exhibitioned 
at  Trinity  coUese,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  a  feUow  in  1783.  In  1791  he 
waa  elected  schoolmaster  of  the  Charter- 
house. In  1809  he  was  elected  preacher 
of  Gray  Vinn ;  and  in  the  followmg  year 
he  was  presented  by  the  governors  of  the 
Charter-house  to  the  rectory  of  Little 
HalUngbury,  in  Essex.  He  died  in  1 8 10, 
and  was  buried  iu  Charter-house  chapel, 
where  a  monument,  with  an  inscription 
written  by  Dr.  Parr,  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory  by  his  scholars.  He  pnb-> 
lished  only  two  Sermons. 

RAINOLDS,  (John,)  an  eminent 
divine,  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
Popery,  was  born  in  1549  at  Pinbo,  or 
Penhoe,  near  Exeter,  and  educated  at 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  whence,  in  1563, 
he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  colleffe,  of 
which,  in  October  1566,  he  was  chosen 
probationer  fellow.  In  May  1572  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  being  then 
senior  of  the  act,  and  founder's  Greek 
lecturer  in  his  college,  in  which  last 
station  he  acquired  great  reputation  by 
his  lectures  on  Aristotle.  In  June  1579 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  in  June 
1585  that  of  D.D,;  and  on  both  occa- 
sions he  maintained  theses  which  had  for 
their  subject,  ihe  defence  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  her  separation  from  that 
of  Rome.  Tliis  was  a  point  which  he  had 
carefully  studied  by  a  perusal  of  eccle- 
siastical records  and  histories.  He  held 
also  a  controversy  with  Hart,  a  champion 
for  Popery ;  and  on  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  occasion,  he  acquitted  himself  with 
so  much  ability,  that  in  1586,  when  a 
new  divinity  lecture  was  founded  at  Ox- 
ford by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  prin- 
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cipal  secretary  of  state,  he  desired  that 
Dt.  Rainolds  might  be  the  first  lecturer ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  chosen.  Wood 
and  Collier,  whose  prejudices  against  the 
Reformation  are  sometunes  but  thinly  dis- 
guised, represent  the  design  of  the  founder 
and  of  others  in  the  university  with  whom 
be  consulted,  as  being  « to  make  the 
dtfierence  between  the  churches  wide 
enough  '* — "  to  make  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  more  odious,  and  the 
difference  betwixt  them  and  the  Pro- 
testants to  appear  more  irreconcilable,"  &c. 
The  intention,  however,  plainly  was,  to 
counteract  the  industry  of  the  Popish 
party  in  propagating  their  opinions  and 
seducing  the  students  of  the  university, 
in  which  they  were  too  frequently  sue* 
cessful.  And  Wood  allows  that  the  founder 
of  this  lecture,  *'  that  he  might  not  fail 
of  his  purpose  to  rout  the  rapists  and 
their  religion,"  could  not  have  chosen  a 
fitter  person ;  for  Rainolds  was  a  man  c^ 
infinite  reading,  and  of  a  vast  memory. 
He  accordingly  read  this  lecture  in  the 
divinity  school  thrice  a  week  in  full  term, 
and  had  a  crowded  auditonr.  In  1593 
he  was  made  dean  of  Lincoln  by  queen 
Elisabeth,  who  was  much  pleased  with 
the  report  of  his  services  in  opposing 
Popery,  and  offered  him  a  bishopric ;  but 
he  preferred  a  college  life,  where  he 
thought  he  could  do  most  good  by  train- 
ing up  a  race  of  defenders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. That  he  might  have  no  temptation 
to  relax  in  this  care,  he  in  1598  ex* 
changed  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  for  the 
presidentship  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
and  was  elected  on  the  Ilth  of  December 
of  that  year,  and  soon  after  removed  to 
the  president's  lodgings  at  Corpus,  from 
some  chambers  which  he  had  been  allowed 
in  Queen's  college.  In  1603,  when  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  took  place, 
he  sided  with  the  Puritans ;  and  on  that 
occasion  he  proposed,  1.  *<That  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  might  be  preserved 
in    purity,  according  to  God's  word  ;" 

2.  **  That  good  pastors  might  be  planted 
in  all   churches  to  preach   the  same;" 

3.  *'  That  the  church-government  might 
be  sincerely  niinistred  according  to  God's 
word;"  4.  "That  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  might  be  fitted  to  the  more  in- 
crease of  piety."  With  regard  to  the 
first  he  moved  his  majesty,  tShi  the  book 
of  **  Articles  of  Religion  "  concluded  in 
1562,  might  be  exolained  in  places  ob- 
scure, and  enlarged  where  some  things 
were  defective.  For  example,  whereas 
Article  16,  the  words  are  these,  '*  AAer 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
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may  depart  (rom  grace;"  notwiUisCand- 
ing  the  meaning  may  be  aound,  yet  he 
desired  that,  because  they  may  seem  to 
be  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  God*8 
Predestination  and  Election  in  the  17th 
Article,  these  words  might  be  explained 
with  this  or  the  like  addition,  **vet 
neither  totally  nor  finally;"  and  also  that 
the  nine  assertions  orthodoxall,  as  he 
termed  them,  ue»  the  Lambeth  Articles, 
mi^ht  be  inserted  in  that  book  of 
articles.  Secondly,  where  it  is  said  in 
the  23d  Article,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of 
preaching  or  administering  the  Sacra- 
ments "  in  the  congreffation,"  before  he 
be  lawfully  called,  Dr.  Rainolds  took 
exception  to  these  words,  "  in  the  con- 
gregation," as  implying  a  lawfulness  for 
any  whatsoever,  **out  of  the  eongrega- 
tiou,"  to  preach  and  adminbter  the  Sacra- 
ments,  though  be  had  no  lawftil  calling 
thereunto.  ThhrdW,  in  the  25th  Article, 
these  words  touching  ^*  Confirmation, 
grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  the 
Apostles,"  being  opposite  to  those  in  the 
collect  of  Conmmation  in  the  Commit- 
nion-book,  "upon  whom  after  the  example 
of  the  Apostles,"  argue,  said  he,  a  con- 
trariety each  to  other ;  the  first  confessing 
Confirmation  to  be  a  depraved  imitation 
of  the  Apostles ;  the  second  ||Tounding  it 
upon  their  example.  Acts  viiL  19,  as  if 
the  bishop,  by  confirming  of  children,  did 
by  imposmg  of  hands,  as  the  Aposdes  in 
those  places,  give  the  visible  graces  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  And  tiierefore  he  desired, 
that  both  the  contradiction  might  be  con- 
sidered, and  this  ground  of  Confirmation 
examined.  Dr.  Rainolds  afterwards  ob- 
jected to  a  defect  m  the  37th  Article, 
wherein,  he  said,  these  words,  « The 
Buhop  of  Rome  hath  no  aathori^  in  this 
Jand,'^  were  not  sufficient,  unless  it  were 
addeid,  **  nor  ought  to  have."  He  next 
moved,  that  this  proposition,  **  the  inten- 
tion of  the  minister  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  Sacrament,"  might  be  added  to 
the  Book  of  Articles,  the  rather  because 
some  in  England  had  preached  it  to  be 
essential.  And  here  again  he  repeated 
his  request  concerning  the  nine  **  ortho- 
doxall assertions"  conchided  at  Lambeth. 
He  then  complained,  that  the  Catechism 
in^  the  Common  Prayer-book  was  too 
brief;  for  which  reason  one  bv  Nowel, 
late  dean  of  St  PauFs,  was  added,  and 
that  too  long  for  young  novices  to  learn 
by  heart  He  requested,  therefore,  that 
one  unifonn  Catechism  mi^ht  be  made, 
which,  and  none  other,  might  be  gene- 
rally received.  He  next  took  notice  of 
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the  profana&n  of  the  ISabbatb,  and  th# 
contempt  of  his  mijesty's  prodamatioo 
for  reforming  that  abuse;  and  desired 
some  stronger  remedy  might  be  applied. 
His  next  reonest  was  for  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  BiUe^  because  these  which 
were  allowed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VI.  were  cormpt  and  not 
answerable  to  the  original ;  cf  which  be 
gave  three  instances.  Wood  says  that  the 
"  best  matter  "  produced  by  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  was  the  new  tranalation 
of  the  Bible,  which  is  now  the  antboriaed 
translation.  It  was  besun  in  1604,  by 
focty-seven  divines  of  Westminster  and 
the  two  univevsitiei.  Dr.  Rainolds  had 
too  much  reputation  as  a  Greek  and 
Hebrew  scholar  to  be  omitted  from  this 
list  Some  of  the  prophets  appear  to 
have  been  the  portion  allotted  to  him, 
but  his  growing  mfirmities  did  not,  it  is 
thought,  permit  him  to  do  much.  The 
Oxford  translators,  however,  used  to  meet 
at  his  lodffing  in  Corpus  college  onoe  a 
week,  and  there  compared  what  they  had 
done.  During  this  undertaking  be  was 
seised  with  the  consumption  of  which  ho 
died,  May  21,  1607,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Rainolds  wrote  some 
controversiaf  works  published  in  his  life- 
time, enumerated  by  Wood,  and  sermons 
on  the  prophecies  of  Obadiah  and  Haggai^ 
which  wito  some  other  pieces  appeared 
after  his  death.— His  brother,  WiLLiAif, 
was  educated  in  Winchester  School,  and 
became  feUow  of  New  college  in  1562. 
The  story  of  his  turning  Roman  Catholic 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  his 
brother  John,  seems  to  be  discredited  by 
Wood;  and  Dodd  gives  farther  reason 
to  question  it,  on  the  authority  of  father 
Parsons.  It  is  certain,  howe%'.er,  that  he 
left  a  benefice  he  had  in '  Northampton- 
shire, and  went  to  Rheims,  where  he  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew. 
At  last  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
died  in  1594.  He  wrote  a  book  against 
Whitaker,  and  other  works  in  Uie  popish 
controversy.  Two  letters  to  him  are 
printed  with  his  brother  John's  Oraiionesy 
Oxford,  1614,  1628.  4to. 

RALEGH,  RALEIGH,  or  RAW- 
LEGH,  (Sir  Walter,)  was  the  fourth  son, 
and  the  second  by  a  third  wife,  of  Walter 
Ralegh,  Esq.  of  Fardel,  near  Plymouth. 
His  father  was  of  an  ancient  family ;  and 
his  mother  was  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Sir  Phih'p  Chamjiernoun,  of  Modbury,  in 
Devonshnre,  relict  of  Otho  Gilbert,  of 
Compton,  the  father,  bv  her,  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey GUbert,  the  celebrated  navigator. 
Mr.  Ralegh,  upon  his  marriage  with  this 
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lady,  had  i^etired  to  a  farm  eaUed  Hayei» 
in  the  oariab  of  Bndlay,  on*Uw  ooaat  of 
DeTonahire,  when  Sir  Waller  waa  boni 
in  1552.  AfUr  a  proper  eduealion  at 
•chool  he  was  eent  to  Oriel  eoUece,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  aoon  dlstinguiahed  nimaelt 
In  1569  he  formed  one  of  the  aelect  troop 
of  a  hundred  gentlemeDi  whom  queen 
Elizabeth  permitted  Henty  Champemoon 
to  transport  to  Frduiee,  to  aadft  the  per- 
secuted Uuguenote.  Sir  Waller  appears 
to  hare  served  in  France  for  fire  yean. 
In  1575,  or  1576,  he  waa  in  London,  ex* 
ercising  his  poetical  talents ;  for  there  is 
a  commendatory  poem  by  him  prefixed, 
among  others,  to  a  satire  called  The  Sted 
Glas^  published  by  George  Gascoigne. 
Thia  is  dated  from  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  then  resided.  In  1578  he  went 
to  the  Netheriandj,  with  the  forees  which 
were  sent  to  succour  tbe  Dutoh  against 
the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Noms.  In  the  following  year,  when  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  had  obtained  a  patent 
from  the  queen  to  cdonixe  some  Northern 
parts  of  America,  Ralegh  engaged  in  that 
adventure;  but  he  returned  soon  after 
unsuccessful  In  1580  the  pope  having 
incited  the  Irish  to  rebellion,  under  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  supported  by  Spain, 
Ralegh  had  a  captain's  commission  under 
the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  Arthur  Grey, 
lord  Grey  de  Willon.  Here  he  distin- 
suiahed  himself  by  his  skill  and  brarery. 
In  1581,  on  the  departure  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond  for  England,  his  sovemment  of 
Munstor  was  given  to  Ra&gh,  in  com- 
mission with  Sir  Williiim  Morgan.  At 
his  return  home  Ralegh  was  introduced  at 
court,  and,  as  Fuller  relates,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing occasion.  Her  mijesty,  taking 
the  air  in  a  walk,  stopped  at  a  miiy  place, 
in  doubt  whether  to  go  on :  when  Ralegh, 
dressed  in  a  gay  and  gented  habit  of 
those  times,  immediately  cast  off  and 
spread  his  rich  plush  doak  on  the  ground; 
on  which  her  majestv  gently  treading, 
was  conducted  over  clean  and  dry.  Ths 
truth  is,  Ralegh  alwajrs  made  a  very 
elegant  appearance,  as  well  in  splendour 
of  attire,  as  in  politeness  of  address;  and 
these  recommendations  led  to  his  being 
favourably  noticed  by  Elizabetb,  whe 
employed  him  first  as  an  attendant  on 
the  French  ambassador,  Simier,  upon  his 
return  home,  and  afterwards  to  escort  the 
duke  of  Aiyou  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
became  personally  known  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.  In  1583  he  set  out  with 
Sir  H.  Gilbert,  in  his  expedition  to  New- 
foundland; but  within  a  few  days  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth,  his  ship's 
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company  being  seised  with  an  infec- 
tious distemper;  and  Sir  H.  Gilbert  waa 
drowned  in  coning  home,  after  he  had 
taken  possession  of  that  island.  In 
1584  Ralegh  obtained  letters  patent  for 
discovering  unknown  countries,  and  set 
sair  for  America,  and  in  die  following 
year  took  possession  of  a  large  tract  of 
country,  which,  in  honour  of  the  virgin 

Seen,  received  the  name  of  Viiginia. 
ileeb,  upon  his  return,  was  eleoted 
member  of  parliament  for  Devonshire,  and 
waasoon  after  knighted.  About  this  period, 
also,  he  had  the  grant  of  a  licence  to  sell 
wines  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1585 
he  sent  a  new  expedition  to  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  a  third.  About  die  same 
time  he  was  made  eeneschal  of  the  duchies 
of  Cornwall  and  Exeter,  and  lord  warden 
of  the  Stannaries.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  Munster,  when  the  for- 
feited lands  were  divided  into  seignories 
among  those  who  had  been  active  in  its 
reduction,  Ralegh  obtained  a  grant  of 
12,000  acres  in  the  countiee  of  Cork  and 
Waterford,  which  he  planted  at  his  own 
expense,  and  at  tlie  end  of  this  reign  sold 
to  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Cork. 
In  1586  he  was  a  member  of  the  par- 
liament which  decided  the  fate  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  in  which  he  probably 
concurred.  In  1587  he  sent  tliree  shins 
upon  a  fourth  voyage  to  Virginia.  In  tne 
same  year  he  was  made  captain  of  the 
queen's  guard,  and  her  lieutenant-general 
forComwall.  In  1 588  he  sent  another  fleet 
upon  a  fifth  voyage  to  Virginia;  and  m 
the  same  year  he  took  a  distin^ished  part 
in  the  destrucdon  of  the  Spamsh  Armada. 
About  this  tune  he  made  an  assignment 
to  divers  gendemen  and  merchants  of 
London  of  all  his  rights  in  the  colony  of 
Virginia.  In  AprH  1589  he  accompanied 
Don  Antonio,  the  expelled  king  of  Por- 
tugal, then  in  London,  to  his  dominions, 
when  an  armament  was  sent  under  Drake 
and  Norrts  to  restore  him ;  and  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  houonred 
by  the  queen  widi  a  gold  chain  ;  he  also 
received  an  aunnentation  of  his  patent 
of  wines,  and  &e  right  to  levy  tonnage 
and  poundage  upon  Uiem.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  the  same  year  he  landed 
in  Ireund,  where  he  visited  Spenser  the 
poet,  whom  he  brought  to  England,  intro- 
duced into  the  queen's  favour,  and  en- 
cotmured  by  his  own  patronage.  Spenser 
has  oescribed  tbe  circumstances  of  Sur 
Walter's  visit  to  him  in  a  pastoral,  which 
about  two  years  after  he  dedicated  to  him, 
andentided  Colin  Clout'scome  homeagain. 
In  1592  Ralegh  was  appointed  general 
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of  an  expedition  agiunst  the  Spaniards  at 
Panama.    Soon  after  this  he  was  again 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
made  a  distinguished  figure.  About  1593 
Ralegh  had  an  intrigue  with  one  of  the 
mai£  of  honour,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicolas  Throckmorton,  an  able  states- 
man and  ambassador;  this  so  offended 
the  queen,  that  they  were  both  imprisoned 
for  several  months,  and,  when  set  at 
liberty,  were  forbidden  the  court     Sir 
Walter  afterwards  married  Miss  Throck- 
morton ;  and  he  ever  after  lived  with  her 
in  the  strictest  conjugal  harmony.    The 
next  year  he  was  so  entirely  restored  to 
the  queen's  favour,  that  he  obtuned  a 
grant  from  her  majesty  of  the  manor  of 
Sherborne,   in  Dorsetshire,   which    had 
been  alienated  from  the  see  of  Salisbury 
by  bishop  Caldwell.    During  his  disgrace 
he  had  projected  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  Guiana,  in  South  America ;  and, 
sending  first  an  old  experienced  officer  to 
collect  m formation  concerning  it,  he  went 
thither  himself  in  February  1595,  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  San  Josef,  and  took 
the  Spanish  governor  prisoner.   Upon  his 
return  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  disco- 
veries in  Guiana,  which  was  printed  in 
1596,  4to,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
third  volume  of  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  in 
Birch*s  Works  of  Ralegh,  and  in  Cay  ley's 
Life  of  Ralegh.     His  second  attempt  on 
Guiana    was    conducted    by   Lawrence 
Key  mis,  who  sailed  in  January  1596,  and 
returned  in  June  following.    An  account 
of  this  also  is  to  be  found  in  Hakluyt. 
The  same  ^ear  Sir  Walter  had  a  chief 
command  in  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  under 
Howard  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  which 
lie  took  a  very  able  and  gallant  part,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  legi    In  the 
Island  Voyage,  in  1597,  which  was  aimed 
principally  at  the  Spanish  plate-fleets, 
Ralegh  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders ; 
and  he  would  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, had  he  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
jealousy  and  presumption  of  Essex.  This 
unhappy    nobleman  s  misfortunes  were 
now  coming  on ;  and  Ralegh,  who  had 
long  been  at  variance  with  him,  contri- 
buted to  hasten  his  fall,  particularly  by  a 
most  vindictive  letter  wnich  he  wrote  to 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  (who  afterwards  crushed 
him,)  to  persuade  him  not  to  show  any 
lenity  to  Essex.     In  1600  he  was  sent  on 
a  jomt  embassy  with  lord  Cobham  to 
Flanders;  and  he  was  soon  after  made 
governor  of  Jersey.    Upon  the  accession 
of  James  I.  (March  1603)  he  lost  his  in- 
.terest  at  court  through  the  influence  of 
Cecil,  was  stripped  of  his  preferments, 
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and  even  accused,  tried,  and  condemned 
for  high  treason,  as  a  participator  in  lord 
Cobham's  plot  for  placins;  lady  ArabelU 
Stuart  on  the  throne.    He  was  indicted 
at  Staines,  September  21,  and  not  long 
after  committed  to  the  Tower,  whence  he 
was  carried  to  Winchester,  where  he  was 
tried  November  1 7,  and  condemned  to  die. 
On  his  trial  he  was  treated  with  the  most 
unwarrantable  brutality  by  Coke,  the  attor- 
ney-general, who  influenced  the  jurv  to 
convict  him  without  any  legal  proof  of  his 
guilt  After  this  he  was  kept  near  a  month 
at  Winchester,  in  daily  expectatbn  of 
death ;  and  that  he  expected  nothing  less 
is  plain  from  an  excellent  letter  he  wrote 
to  his  wife,  which  is  printed  amons;  his 
Works.  He  was,  however,  reprieve^and 
committed  again  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
lay  for  twelve  years,  his  lady  sharing  his 
captivity,  and  bringing  him  a  second  son, 
named  Carew.    His  estate  was  at  first 
restored  to  him,  but  was  taken  agam,  and 
given  to  the  king's  minion,  Ro&rt  Carr, 
afterwards  earl  of  Somerset.  Ralegh  found 
a  great  friend  in  prince  Henry,  the  king's 
elaest  son,  who  laboured  to  procure  him 
his  estate,  and  had  neariy  effected  it;  but 
that  prince  dying  in  1612,  all  Ralegh's 
hopes  were  at  an  end.     The  prince  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  that  '*ne  king  but 
bis  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a 
cage."  During  his  confinement  he  devoted 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  reading 
and  writing,  particularly  to  the  composi- 
tion of  his  great  work.  The  History  of 
the  World ;  ttxe  first  volume  of  which  waa 
published  in  1614,  foLand  extends  to  the 
end  of  the  Macedonian  war,  b.c.  167. 
He  had  planned  a  second  and  third  vo- 
lume ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to  lay  them 
aside  by  the  death  of  prince  Henry,  for 
whose  use  they  were  designed,  and  the 
course  of  his  lue  afterwards  left  no  room 
for  a  labour  of  this  magnitude.     Of  the 
History  it  has  been  said,  that  the  design 
was  equal  to  the  greatness  of  hia  mind, 
and  the  execution  to  the  strength  of  his 
parts,  and  the  variety  of  his  learning. 
His  style  is  pure,  vigorous,  and  majestic^ 
and  has  been  thought  a  just  model  for  the 
reformation  of  our  language.     In  1615, 
Cecil  bein^  dead,  and  Somerset  disgraced, 
Ralegh  bribed  the  uncles  of  Buckingham, 
the  new  favourite,  and  induced  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood  to  recommend  his  project  of 
opening  a  mine  in  Guiana.     Upon  this 
he  was  released  conditionally.  He  equipped 
thirteen  vessels  for  this  expedition,  which 
reached  the  Coast  of  Guiana  about  the 
middle  of  November,  1617.     Ralegh  was 
so  unwell,  that  he  could  not  ascend  the 
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Orinoco  in  penon.    Captain  KejrmiB,  his 
iteady  follower,  led  the  exploring  party, 
"of  fifty  8ol- 


'  of  five  companies 
diers  each.  A  conflict  took  place' with 
the  Spaniards  near  St  Thomas,  a  small 
town  recently  huilt,  in  which  the  Spanish 
governor  and  Ralegh's  eldest  son  Walter 
were  slain  ;  after  which  Keymisy  having 
spent  about  twenty  days  m  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  mine^  and  suffered  consi- 
derable loas,retnmed  to  the  fleet.  Keymisy 
meeting  with  nothing  but  reproaches  for 
his  in  success,  committed  suicide.  Ra- 
leigh sailed  for  Newfoundland  to  victual 
and  refit,  intending  afterwards  possibly 
to  return  to  Guiana,  but  certainly  in  the 
mean  time  to  attack  the  Spanish  plate- 
fleet,  if  he  could  fall  in  with  it.  Before 
he  reached  Newfoundland  the  fleet  sepa* 
rated,  and  on  his  arriving  there  his  own 
crew  mutinied,  and  the  majority  declaring 
for  a  return  to  England,  he  was  forced 
to  accompany  them.  He  arrived  at  Plv- 
mouth  in  July  1618,  and  was  shortly 
after  arrested  by  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  vice- 
admiral  of  Devonshire.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  London,  and  on  his  journey 
made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  escape, 
and  at  Salisbury  he  feigned  sickness. 
James,  strongly  urged  by  the  king  of 
Spain  to  punish  Ralegh  for  his  attack  on 
St  Thomas,  and  beine  anxious  to  gratify 
that  monarch,  laid  toe  case  before  his 
council,  when  it  was  argued  that  Ralegh, 
being  under  an  unpardoned  sentence  for 
treason,  was  civilly  dead,  and  accordingly 
could  not  be  tried  again.  James,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  carry  into  execution  a 
sentence  sixteen  years  old,  which  had 
been  followed  by  an  imprisonment  of 
thirteen  years.  Ralegh  was  brought  up 
before  the  Court  of  Kine's  Bench  to 
receive  sentence  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1618,  and  was  beheaded  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  Old  Palace-yard,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  conduct  after 
his  committal  to  the  Tower,  and  up  to 
the  moment  of  Iiis  death,  was  so  calm 
and  resigned,  as  to  move  the  sympathy 
even  of  his  enemies.  His  body  was  in- 
terred in  St  Margaret's,  Westminster; 
but  his  head  was  preserved  in  the  family 
many  years.  His  works  consist  of  pieces 
historical,  poetical,  military,  raantimal, 
geographical,  political,  and  philosophical. 
The  best  edition  of  his  History  is  that 
of  Oldys,  1736,  2  vols,  fol.  Dr.  Birch 
published  a  collection  of  his  tracts,  in 
2  \'ols,  8vo,  1748.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1829,  in  8  vols,  8vo.  There  is  an  edition 
of  his  poems  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
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with  a  memoir  of  his  life.  Te  Ralegh  we 
are  indebted  for  the  tobacco  and  potato, 
which  last  he  planted  in  Ireland  on  his 
return  from  America. 

RALEGH,  (Carew,)  son  of  the  nre^ 
ceding,  was  bom  in  the  Tower  of  Lonaon^ 
in  1604,  and  was  educated  at  Wadham 
college,  Oxford.  After  spending  five 
years  in  the  university  he  went  to  court ; 
but  meeting  with  no  encouragement  there, 
his  friend,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  advised 
him  to  travel,  as  he  did  till  the  death  of 
James  I.,  which  happened  about  a  year 
after.  On  his  return  he  petitioned  par- 
liament to  restore  him  in  blood ;  but  while 
this  was  under  consideration  Charles  I. 
sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  promised  to  secure  the  manor  of 
Sherbbme  to  the  Lord  Digby,  it  having 
been  given  by  king  James  to  that  noble- 
man on  the  disgrace  of  Carr  earl  of 
Somerset  Ralegh,  therefore,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  royal 
pleasure,  and  gave  up  his  inheritance. 
On  this  submission  an  act  was  passed  for 
his  restoration,  a  pension  of  400/.  a  year 
was  granted  to  him  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  who  had  that  sum  paid  during 
life  in  Ueu  of  her  jomture.  About  a  year 
after  this  he  married  the  widow  of  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  three  oaughters,  and  soon  after 
he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
kind's  privy  chamber.  In  1645  he  wrote 
a  vindication  of  bis  father  aea:n8t  some 
misrepresentations  which  Air.  James 
Howel  had  made  relative  to  the  mine 
affair  at  Guiana.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  1.  he  again  applied  to  parliament 
for  a  restoration  of  his  estate;  out  he  was 
not  successful,  although  he  published,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  justice  of  his  claim, 
A  Brief  ReUtion  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's 
Troubles.  In  1656  he  printed  his  Obser- 
vations on  Sanderson's  History  of  King 
James.  In  1659,  by  the  favour  of  general 
Monk,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Jersey.  He  died  in  1666,  and  was  buried 
in  his  father's  grave  at  St  Margaret's, 
Westminster. 

RALEGH,  (Walter,)  an  English  di- 
vine, nephew  of  Sir  Walter,  was  bom  in 
1586,  at  Downton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School,  and  at  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford.  On  entering  into 
orders  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Chedzoy, 
in  Somersetshire ;  and  afterwards  he  was 
collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Wells.  In  1630  he  became  chaplain  to 
Charles  I.;  and  in  1641  he  was  made  dean 
of  Wells;  but  he  lost  his  preferments 
and  all  his  property  in   the  Rebellion. 
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His  deanery  was  also  converted  into  a 
prison ;  and  while  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal a  letter  from  his  gaoler,  the  latter 
stabbed  him  with  a  knifoi  of  which  wound 
he  died,  October  10,  1646.  A  volume 
of  his  Sermons  was  printed  in  1679, 4to. 
RALPH,  (James,)  a  political  and  his- 
torical writer,  and  poet,  was  bom  at 
Phfladelphia,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  kept  a  school,  and  whence,  in  1725, 
he  accompanied  his  townsman,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  to  England,  where  he  became 
connected  with  the  public  offices,  and 
wrote  for  the  newspapers  in  the  interest 
of  the  court.  In  ttie  first  book  of  the 
Dunciad,  jrablished  in  1728,  Pope  men- 
tions him  in  that  capacity ;  and  in  the 
same  year  Ralph  published  his  poem, 
entitled  Night,  to  which  Pope  alludes 
in  the  third  book  of  the  Dunciad.  He 
wrote  several  dramatic  pieces  of  little 
merit  He  atteched  himself  to  the  fStcticm 
of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  he  is  fre- 

2uently  mentioned  in  Bubb  Dodington's 
>iar7.  On  the  accession  of  Georre  III. 
he  got  a  pension.  Of  his  politico  pam- 
phlets, the  only  one  which  is  now  remem- 
Dered  is  his  able  answer  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough's  famous  Account  of  her 
Conduct,  entitled,  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Question,  or  an  Attempt  to  rescue  the 
Characters  of  the  Two  Royal  Sisters, 
Queen  Mair  and  Queen  Anne,  out  of 

the  Hands  of  the  D s  D- of , 

in  which  all  the  Remarkables  in  her 
Grace's  late  Account  are  stated  in  their 
fuU  strength,  and  as  fully  answered ;  the 
conduct  of  several  noble  persons  is  justi- 
fied; and  all  the  necessary  lights  are 
thrown  on  our  court  history  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  change  in  the  ministry 
in  1710;  in  a  Letter  to  her  Grace,  by  a 
Woman  of  Quality,  London,  1742.  He 
also  wrote,  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Parliaments,  in  two  Discourses,  viz.  1.  A 
General  View  of  Government  in  Europe ; 
2.  A  Detection  of  the  Parliaments  of 
England  from  the  year  1360 ;  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  Guthrie's  History,  entitled,  A 
Historyof  England  during  the  Reigns  of 
King  William,  Queen  Anne,  and  King 
George  I.,  with  an  Introductory  Review 
of  the  Reiens  of  the  Royal  Brothers, 
Charles  and  James,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  the  seeds  of  the  Revolution.  This 
is  a  valuable  work,  and  is  commended 
by  Fox.  Ralph's  last  publication,  entitled. 
The  Case  of  Authors  by  Profession  or 
Trade  stated,  with  resard  to  Booksellers, 
the  Stage,  and  the  Public,  printed  anony- 
mously in  1758,  contains  much  good 
sense  and  lively  satire.  He  died  at  Chis- 
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wick  in  17G2,  after  a  long  ooune  of  md- 
fering  from  the  eout. 

RAMAZZINIy  (Bernardo,)  a  physi- 
cian, was  bora  in  1633  at  Carpi,  in  the 
Modenese,  and  educated  in  the  Jesuita* 
school  at  his  native  place,  and  at  Panna, 
where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1659.  He  then  repaired  to  Rome,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Antonmaria  de  RmsL  He 
exercised  his  profesaion  for  some  yean 
at  Caatro,  till  the  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Carpi,  where  he 

Sractised  till  1671,  when  he  settled  at 
fodena,  where  the  duke,  Francis  II. 
nominated  him  in  1678  first  professor  of 
the  theory  of  medicine.  In  1691  he  gave 
8  description  of  the  celebrated  springs  of 
Modena,  in  which  he  pointed  out  a  sop- 
poeed  plagiarism  of  Burnet,  in  hia  Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  from  the  Italian 
philosopher  Patrisi.  This  was  translated 
into  English.  In  1700  he  obtained  the 
second  chair  of  medicine  at  Padua.  In 
1705  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  hia 
tight.  He  was  nominated  in  1708  by 
the  republic  of  Venice  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  that  capital; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  first  medical  professorship 
at  Padua.  H  e  died  of  apoplexy  in  1 7 1 4. 
He  had  a  sharp  controversy  with  Mo- 
neglia,  a  physician  of  Modena,  relative 
to  the  death  in  childbed  of  the  mar- 
chioness Martellini  Bagnest.  Hia  other 
works  are,  Constitutiones  Epidemicse; 
Dissertetio  Epistolaris  de  Abusu  Chins- 
Chinse ;  and,  De  Morbis  Artificum  Dia- 
triba,  1700,  8vo;  this  has  been  dten 
reprinted,  and  was  translated  into  Englbh 
in  1725.  A  collection  of  the  woru  of 
Ramaazini  has  been  printed  in  Padoa, 
Geneva^  London,  Naples,  and  odier 
places. 

RAMBOUILLET,  (Charies  d'An- 
gennes,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  cardinal  de,)  was  bom  in  1530,  and 
became  bishop  of  Mans  in  1560.  He 
attended  the  council  of  Trent  in  15^ 
and  distinguished  himself  there  by  his 
eloquence.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as 
ambassador  from  the  court  of  France  to 
Pius  v.,  who  in  1570  raised  him  to  the 
purple ;  and  he  was  made  governor  of  Cor- 
neto  by  the  succeeding  pontiflT,  Siztus  V. 
He  died  in  1587. 

RAMEAU,  (John  Philip,)  an  emment 
musical  composer,  bom  at  Dijon  in  1683. 
In  his  youth  he  joined  some  provincial 
opera  performers,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  to  compose.  He  oh- 
tamed  the  place  of  organietat  the  cathedral 
of  Clermontj  in  Auvergne.  and  devoted 
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T  to  a  jprofcmiitl  iCady  of  the  theory 

of  hk  art  The  fint-fhiits  of  hit  ttudies 
vu  his  Tntt6  de  rHarmonie,  printed  in 
1722.  It  was  fdlowed  in  1726  b^  his 
Noareau  Systdme  de  Miuique  Tbtoique. 
In  1750  he  published  his  Demonstration 
du  Principe  de  T  Harmonies  which  is  con- 
sidered by  his  countrvmen  as  having 
merited  for  him  the  title  of  the  Newton 
of  harmony.  This  principle  is  the  system 
of  a  fundamental  base,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  his  followers  as  a  grand  dis- 
covery, comparable  to  that  of  the  prin- 
«ple  of  grayitation  in  natural  philosophy. 
He  composed  a  great  number  of  operas, 
among  which  are,  Hippolyte  et  Aricie, 
Samson,  La  Princesse  de  Navarre,  Castor 
et  Pollux,  Les  Indes  galantes,  Les  F^tes 
de  Polymnie,  and  Pygmalion.  The  re- 
vival of  his  opera  of  Outor  et  Pollux,  in 
1754,  which  supported  a  hundred  repre- 
sentations without  any  diminution  of  the 
applause  with  which  it  was  first  heard,  was 
regarded  as  the  most  glorious  event  of 
his  life.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
national  musk,  was  composer  for  the 
king's  cabinet,  and  was  decorated  with 
tlie  order  of  St  Michael.  He  was  one  of 
those  musicians  who  hold  very  cheap  the 
aid  of  words,  and  was  accustomed  to  say, 
*'  Give  me  the  Dutch  Gazette,  and  I  will 
put  it  into  music."  Expression,  indeed, 
was  his  particular  study ;  but  he  often 
aimed  at  it  by  means  too  artificial.  He 
died  in  1764. 

RAMLER,  (Charles  William,)  a  Ger- 
man lyric  poe^  was  bom  at  Colberg,  in 
Pomerania,  in  1725,  and  educated  at 
Halle.  He  turned  his  attention  to  several 
of  the  old  German  poets,  and  in  1780 
publbhed  at  ~  Leipsic  the  Epigrams  of 
Wemike,  Opitz,  Tscheming,  Andrew 
Gryphius,  and  Adam  Olearius.  He  has 
been  styled  the  German  Horace ;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  notwidistanding 
the  indifference  of  Frederic  tlie  Great  for 
the  German  muses,  he  was  charmed  by 
the  ▼erses  of  Ramler,  as  Augustus  was 
by  those  of  Horace.  Ramler  was  one  of 
the  directors  of  tlie  national  theatre  at 
Berlin,  and  professor  of  the  belles  lettres 
in  the  school  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  He 
died  in  1798. 

RAMMOHUN  ROT,  (Rijah,)  a 
Hindoo  of  the  Brahmin  caste,  who  be- 
came a  Christian  convert,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  writer  and  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  in  1774  in  the  district 
of  Burdwan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
and  educated  at  Patna,  where  he  studied 
Arabic,  and  at  Benares,  where  be  made 
considerable  progress  in  Sanscrit,  lie 
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afterwards  obtained  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, while  holding  the  office  of  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Difby,  collecior 
of  the  land-tax  in  the  distnct  of  Rung- 
pore  ;  and  in  1830  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  king  of  Delhi,  as  his  ambaa- 
sador,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
the  East  ludiaCompanv  an  augmentation 
of  the  annual  stipend  which  they  had 
assigned  to  that  prince.  In  this  mission 
he  was  successful;  and  he  was  received 
at  ooiurt  with  great  distinctbn  by  Wil- 
liam IV.  Previous  to  his  departure  from 
India  be  was  honoured  by  the  great 
Mogul  with  the  title  of  rajah.  Though 
he  professed  the  Christian  faith,  and, 
while  in  Eneland,  attended  the  service 
of  the  Established  Church,  he  is  known 
to  have  entertained  Unitarian  principles. 
He  acquired  a  knowledee  of  Hebrew,  to 
enable  himself  to  read  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  original ;  and  he  published  some 
religious  and  political  tracts  in  English, 
as  well  as  some  English  translations  of 
Indian  works,  and  especially  of  the  prin- 
cipal books  of  the  Vedas.  He  was 
attacked  bv  sudden  illness  at  Bristol 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1833,  and 
died  there  on  the  27tii  of  the  same  month. 

RAMSAY,  (Allan,)  a  Scotch  poet,  was 
bom  at  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire,  in 
1685.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
a  wig-maker ;  but  he  afterwards  became 
a  bookseller  at  Edinburgh,  where,  in 
1721,  he  published  a  quarto  volume  of 
his  poems,  which,  being  well  received, 
encouraged  him  to  print  another  in  1728.  . 
The  principal  piece  m  the  latter  collection 
is  the  pastoral  comedy  called,  The  Gentle 
Shepherd.  In  1724  be  pubUsbed  a  mis- 
cellaneous selection  of  Scottish  poetry, 
under  the  title  of  The  Eveigreen.  He 
died  in  1758. 

RAMSAY,  (Allan,)  a  portrait  painter, 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at 
Edinburgh  in  1709,  and  studied  at  Rome. 
He  afterwards  settled  at  Edinburgh, 
whence  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  George  III. 
At  the  close  of  Ine  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
died,  on  landing  at  Dover,  in  August 
1784.  He  published  a  volume  entiUed, 
The  Investigator.  Dr.  Johnson  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities. 

RAMSAY,  (Andrew  Michael,)  called 
the  chevalier  Ramsay,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  at  Ayr  in  1686,  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  be  was 
chosen  to  attend  a  son  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyss  at  St  AndrewY  He  next  visited 
Leyden,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  mjTstic  divine,  Peter  Poiret,  he  im- 
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bibed  some  of  his  doctrines.  His  mind, 
however,  being  still  in  an  unsettled  state, 
he  rejpaired,  in  1710,  to  Fenelon,  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  converted 
him  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  under 
the  peculiar  form  in  which  he  himself 
held  it,  and  Ramsay  was  ever  after  a 
zealous  disciple  of  that  prelate.  Fenelon 
had  been  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Bux^ 
ctindy,  heir-apparent,  after  the  death  of 
his  father  the  dauphin,  to  the  crown  of 
France ;  yet  neither  of  them  came  to  the 
possession  of  it,  being  survived  b^  Louis 
A I  v.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  great 
grandson,  son  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  at  this  time  Louis  XV.  Ramsay, 
having  been  first  governor  to  the  duke 
de  Ch&teau-Thiem  and  the  prince  de 
Turenne,  was  made  knight  of  the  order 
of  St  Lazarus  (whence  his  title  of  cheva- 
lier) ;  and  he  was  afterwards  invited  to 
Rome  by  the  chevalier  de  St.  George, 
styled  there  James  III.  king  of  Great 
Britain,  to  take  the  charge  of  educating 
bis  children.  He  went  thither  accord- 
ingly in  1724;  but  he  found  that  little 
court  'so  much  divided  by  factions,  that, 
with  the  pretender's  leave,  he  returned 
to  Paris.  Thence  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  kindly  received  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  in  whose 
family  he  resided  for  some  years,  and 
employed  his  leisure  there  m  writing 
several  of  his  works.  In  1730  the  deeree 
of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on  him 
at  Oxford,  through  the  influence  of  the 
celebrated  Tory  Dr.  King,  principal  of 
St.  Mary  halL  He  afterwards  returned  to 
France,  and  resided  some  time  at  Pontoise, 
a  seat  of  the  prince  de  Turenne,  due  de 
Bouillon,  with  whom  he  continued  in  the 
post  of  intendant  till  his  death,  in  1743, 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laie,  the  retreat  of 
the  exiled  Stuart  family.  His  principal 
writings  are,  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  les 
Ouvrages  de  M.  de  F6n61on;  Essai  Philo- 
Bophique  sur  le  Gouvemement  civil; 
Diseours  sur  le  Pobme  Epique;  this  is 
prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  Telema- 
chus;  Le  Psychom^tre,  being  remarks 
on  lord  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics; 
L'Histoire  du  Marechal  de  Turenne ; 
Voyages  de  Cyrus;  this,  which  is  the 
best  known  of  his  works,  and  has  been 
several  times  printed  both  in  French  and 
Enelish,  is  called  by  Voltaire,  <<  a  very 
feeble  imitation  of  Telemachus;"  it  is 
written  with  elegance,  but  is  stiff  and 
tedious.  Another  of  his  works  was  a 
Dissertation  on  Free-masonry,  of  which 
fraternity  he  was  grand-chancellor  in 
France.  After  his  &ath  was  printed  at 
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Glasgow,  in  1749,  in  2  vols,  4to,  a  work 
of  his  entitled,  Philosophiod  Principles 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ex- 
plained and  unfolded  in  a  geometrical 
Order. 

RAMSAY,  (James,)  a  philanthropist 
and  divine,  was  bom  in  1733  at  Frasers- 
burgh,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  educated 
at  Rine's  college,  Aberdeen.  He  was 
originailv  a  surgeon  in  the  navy;  but 
having  the  misfortune  to  break  bis  thigh, 
he  entered  into  orders,  and  obtained  two 
rectories  in  the  island  of  St  Christopher'a 
He  also  served  as  chaplain  on  board  a 
king's  ship;  but  in  1781  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  was  presented  to  the 
livings  of  Teston  and  Nettlestead,  in 
Kent  He  died  in  1789.  He  published. 
Essay  on  the  Duty  and  Qualifications  of 
a  Sea  Officer;  Essay  on  the  Treatment 
and  Conversion  of  African  Slaves  in  the 
British  Sugar  Colonies;  A  volume  of  Sea 
Sermons ;  and,  A  Treatise  on  Signals. 

RAMSDEN,  (Jesse,)  an  eminent 
mathematical  and  astronomical  instru- 
ment-maker, was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper 
at  Salterhebble,  near  Halifax,  in  York- 
^ire,  where  he  was  born  in  1735.  At 
nine  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  into 
Halifax  free-school,  where  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  classical 
learning  for  three  years,  when  he  waa 
sent  to  an  uncle's  in  Craven,  a  distnct  in 
the  north  of  Yorkshire,  where  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Hall  kept  a  school  and 
had  acquired  reputation  by  his  success 
iu  teaching  the  mathematical  sciences. 
Under  this  gentleman's  tuition  young 
Ramsdeu  became  a  proficient  in  geometry 
and  algebra,  and  was  proceeding  with 
delight  in  studies  for  which  his  genius 
was  peculiarly  adapted,  when  his  father 
sent  for  him  home,  and  put  him  an  ap- 

Erentice  to  a  clothier  at  Halifax.  After 
e  had  followed  this  occupation  three 
yean,  he  was  placed  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk  with  another  manufacturer  in  the 
same  town,  in  whose  service  he  continued 
till  he  was  about  twenty  yean  of  age. 
He  then  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  clerk  in  a  wholesale  cloth  ware- 
house. This  situation  he  retained  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  when  his  inclination  for 
the  sciences  revived;  and,  as  he  possessed 
at  the  same  time  a  strong  mechanical 
turn,  he  bound  himself  an  apprentice  for 
four  years  to  Mr.  Burton,  wno  lived  in 
Denmark-court,  in  the  Strand,  and  waa 
one  of  the  best  workmen  of  his  time  in 
making  thermometers  and  barometers, 
and  in  engraving  and  dividing  mathe- 
matical instruments.    Not  long  after  the 
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ezpimbn  of  hit  apprenlieetliip  he  became 
a  partner  with  a  workman  of  the  name 
of  Cole,  under  whom  he  was  at  first  a 
jounieyman,  with  no  higher  wages  than 
twelve  shillings  a  week.  This  partner- 
shiD,  however,  did  not  long  continue; 
and  after  its  dissolution  Ramsden  opened 
a  workshop  on  his  own  account,  where 
he  soon  recommended  himself  to  em- 
ployment by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematical  iostmment-makers,partictt- 
larly  Sisson,  Dollond,  Naime,  and  Adams. 
He  now  formed  the  dengn  of  examining 
every  astronomical  instrament  in  use, 
with  the  view  of  correcting  those  which, 
being  founded  on  good  principles,  were 
fiudty  only  in  the  construction,  and  of 
poscribing  those  which  were  defective 
m  both  these  respects.  About  this  time, 
by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Dollond,  he 
became  posseMed  of  a  part  of  DoUond's 
patent  for  achromatic  telescopes.  In 
1766  he  opened  a  shop  in  the  Hay^ 
market,  and  continued  there  till  1774, 
when  he  removed  to  Piccadilly.  Among 
his  other  mechanical  inventions  was  one 
lor  an  accurate  division  of  instruments, 
which  in  1777  was  brought  by  Dr.  Sbep- 
berd  under  the  notice .  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  who  gave  Ramsden  a  pre- 
mium of  615^,  and  caused  a  description 
of  it,  with  a  plate,  to  be  published. 
Ramsden  also  constructed  an  instrument 
for  dividing  strsif  ht  lines,  a  description 
of  which  was  prmted.  While  he  was 
employed  on  his  dividing  machines  he 
made  very  important  improvements  in 
other  instruments.  The  theodolite  before 
bis  time  consisted  merely  of  a  telescope, 
turning  on  a  circle  divided  at  every  three 
minutes,  by  means  of  a  vernier ;  but  in  the 
bands  of  Ramsden  it  became  a  new  and 
perfect  instrument,  serving  for  measuring 
bei|^ts  and  distances,  as  well  as  for  taking 
an^es.  The  largest  and  most  admirable 
theodolite  that  had  ever  been  constructed 
was  made  by  him  for  general  Roy,  who 
emjdoyed  it  in  the  English  Survey. 
Various  other  instruments  for  philoso- 
pbiosl  purposes  were  executed  by  Rams- 
den, and  always  with  new  improvements. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Peters- 
burg. In  1795  the  Copley  medal  was 
awarded  to  him  in  testimony  of  the  value 
of  his  various  inventions.  He  died  in 
1800. 

RAMUS,  or  LA  RAMEE,  (Peter,) 
a  celebrated  French  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  a  village  of  the  Vermandois,  in 
Ficardy,  in  1515,  according  to  the  most 
commonly  received  opinion ;  though  Joly 
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and  Ootget  are  of  opinion  that  he  was 
bom  about  1502.  His  grandfather  was 
a  nobleman  of  Liege,  wno  lost  all  his 
property  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  with- 
drew to  France,  where  he  was  reduced  ta 
gain  his  livelihood  by  making  and  selling 
charcoal ;  and  his  fiither,  too  poor  to  give 
him  any  education,  employed  him  in 
tending  sheep.  Dissusted  with  this  oc- 
cupation, and  impded  by  an  ardent 
thunt  for  knowledge,  he  ran  away  from 
his  parents  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  and  went  to  seek  instruction  at 
Paris,  whence  he  was  twice  compelled  to 
depart  by  poverty  and  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times :  but  his  passion 
for  study  inducing  him  to  return  once 
more,  be  was  maintained  there  during 
some  months  by  one  of  his  uncles,  and 
afterwards  was  received  in  the  capacity 
of  a  servant  at  the  college  of  Navarre. 
In  this  situation,  after  spending  the  day 
in  attendance  upon  his  master,  he  devoted 
the  neatest  part  of  the  night  to  study, 
and,  by  his  own  industrv,  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  learning.  His 
talents  and  perseverance  at  last  procured 
him  a  more  honourable  station  in  the 
college,  and  he  spent  three  years  and  a 
half  m  going  through  a  course  of  philo- 
sophy. Durinff  this  time,  having  become 
acouaixited  with  the  Aristotelian  logic, 
and  discovered  its  defects,  he  came  to  the 
bold  resolution  of  attacking  it  in  the 
schools,  and  of  substituting  m  its  stead  a 
better  system.  Accordinelv,  upon  the 
occasion  of  standing  canmdate  for  the 
degree  of  ic.a.  he  held  a  public  disputa- 
tion against  the  authority  of  Aristotle; 
and  he  maintained  his  thesis  with  such 
ingenuitv  and  ability  as  astonished  and 
confounded  his  examiners.  Encouraged 
by  his  first  success  he  determined  to 
follow  it  up  on  every  opportunity ;  and 
he  directed  to  this  object  his  studies, 
and  even  his  lectures  on  eloquence,  which 
he  began  to  deliver  about  this  time  at 
the  coUece  de  I'Ave  Maria.  In  1543  he 
publishes  his  Aristotelicae  Animadver- 
siones,  oontaininff  a  vehement  attack  upon 
the  Organon  of  tne  Stagyrite ;  and  his  In- 
stitutiones  Dialectics,  being  his  own  new 
logical  institute.  These  works  raised  a 
violent  storm  against  Ramus,  particularly 
among  the  professors  of  the  imiversity 
of  Paris,  who  accused  him  before  the 
civil  magistrate  of  a  design,  by  opposing; 
Aristotle,  to  sap  the  foundations  of  reli- 
gion and  leammff.  So  great  were  their 
clamours,  thi^t  we  parnament  of  Paris 
took  cognizance  of  the  business;  but 
when  the  Aristotelians  perceived  that  tlie 
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caxme  of  Ramiis  was  likely  to  meet  with 
an  impartial  hearing  and  equitable  deci- 
flion  from  that  tribunal,  by  their  intrigues 
they  removed  it  from  toe  parliament  to 
the  kinff's  council.  Francis  I.  now  gave 
orders  tnat  a  public  disputation  should  be 
held  between  Ramus  and  Anthony  Govea, 
his  principal  antagonist ;  and  that  each 
party  should  choose  two  judges,  and  the 
king  appoint  an  umpire,  by  the  majority 
of  whom  a  definitive  sentence  should  bie 
pronounced.  The  disputation  lasted  two 
days,  in  the  course  of  which  Ramus  com- 
plained of  the  unfair  proceedines  of  his 
opponent ;  but  could  meet  with  no  re- 
dress, three  of  the  judges  being  against 
him.  The  result  was,  that  this  majority 
decided  in  favour  of  his  enemies;  and  the 
king,  prepossessed  by  their  calumnies, 
confirmed  their  sentence  by  a  royal  edict, 
in  1543,  which  condemned  and  sup- 
pressed Ramus's  books,  and  prohibited 
nim  from  writing  or  reading  any  logical 
or  philosophical  lectures,  without  jexpress 
permission  first  obtained.  On  this  occa- 
sion his  enemies  discovered  the  greatest 
joy,  and  published  the  sentence  of  the 
three  judges  in  Latin  and  French,  in  all 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  whither  it  could  be  sent.  They 
also  continued  to  persecute  him  by  lam«- 
poous  and  satires,  and  even  held  him  up 
to  pubhe  ridicule  upon  the  stage,  in  the 
midst  of  the  acclamations  and  i^plauses 
of  the  Aristotelians.  The  disgrace  of 
Ramus,  however,  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  1544,  the  plague  having  broken 
out  at  Paris,  and  cut  ofi*  or  dispersed 
many  of  the  professors  and  students  of 
the  univerpity,  particularly  those  belong- 
ing to  the  College  de  l^eslds,  Ramus  was 
prevailed  upon  to  deliver  public  lectures 
m  that  house,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
principal;  and  he  soon  attracted  a  nii- 
merofiR  crowd  of  auditors.  From  this 
situation  an  attempt  was  made  to  exjpel 
him,  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne ;  but 
he  was  maintained  in  it  by  an  arr^  of  the 
parliament,  which  also  allowed  him  the 
liberty  of  adding  philosophical  lectures  to 
those  of  eloquence,  notwithstanding  the 
rbyal  prohibition.  By  this  arr§t  an  end 
iraiB  put  to  several  of  the  persecutions 
with  which  Ramus  and  his  friends  had 
been  harassed.  AAer  this  he  met  with 
a  gefterous  and  powerful  patron  in  the 
cardinal  de  Lorrame,  who,  by  his  interest 
with  Henry  II.  obtained,  in  1547,  the 
repeal  of  the  edict  of  Francis  I.,  and  thus 
secured  to  Ramus  perfect  freedom  of 
writing  and  speaking  upon  philosophical 
subjects.  In  1551,  through  the  means 
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of  the  same  patron,  Ramus  was  sptMhited 
legius  professor  of  eloquence  aaa  phflo* 
sophy,  and  afterwards  of  mathematies,  m 
the  Coll^se  de  France.  This  sppointmetti 
inspired  nim  with  new  seal  lor  the  in»- 

Erovement  of  the  sciences,  which  he 
iboured  assiduouslv  to  promote,  by  his 
public  lectures  and  by  his  writings.  He 
also  was  the  means  of  correcting  various 
abuses  in  the  economy  and  system  of 
education  observed  in  the  university. 
His  enemies,  however,  excited  pre)udices 
against  him,  by  representing  his  improve- 
ments to  be  dangerous  innovations ;  and 
the  part  which  he  took  in  1561,  when  the 
royal  edict  was  issued  permitting  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  rengion, 
exposed  him  to  their  bitterest  animosity. 
On  that  occasion,  Ramus,  who  bad  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  commanded  all  the  images 
in  the  CoU^ee  de  Presles  to  be  removed, 
and  declared  his  dissent  fri>m  the  petition 
presented  by  the  rector,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  universit]^,  to  the  parliament, 
to  prevent  the  registering  of  the  edict. 
These  bold  and  manly  proceedings  pro- 
voked their  rage  te  such  a  height,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw. 
Charles  IX.  offered  him  an  asylum  at 
Fontainebleau ;  but  while  he  was  absent 
from  home,  his  house  was  pittaged  and 
his  library  destroyed.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  1563,  and  resumed  possession  of 
his  royal  chair.  Civil  troubles  again  diovw 
him  away  fit>m  Paris,  and  m  1568  be 
ask ed  permission  to  travel.  R e  then  went 
to  Germany,  and  was  received  everywh«re 
with  honour.  He  save  lectures  on  ma- 
thematics at  Heiddbei^,  a«d  wUlc  in 
this  town  he  made  puMie  profeisien  of 
Protestantism.  Shortly  afler  his  reium 
to  Paris  he  fell  a  vietim  to  the  maasaere 
ofSt.Bartho1omew*s]>ay,1572.  Although 
Ramus  had  many  merits  as  a  philosopher, 
and  did  much  good  by  his  <^osition  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  whieh  then 
held  men's  mind  in  bondage,  he  was 
wanting  in  depth  and  caution,  and  his 
strictures  on  Aristotle  are  by  no  means 
altogether  just.  He  had  many  follewers. 
The  influence  of  Melancthon,  en  die 
other  side,  did  not  prevent  Ihe  progress 
bf  his  system  of  logic  in  the  German  uni- 
versities. France,  England,  and  parti- 
cularly Scotland,  were  full  ef  Ramists. 
Andrew  Melville  introduced  the  logic  of 
Ramus  at  Glasgow.  His  principal  works, 
besides  those  already  noticed,  are,  Rheto- 
ricse  Distinction es  in'Quintilianum ;  Arith- 
meticse  Libri  Tres ;  In  QuatUor  Ltbros 
Georgicorum  et  in  Bucolica  Virgilii  Ftas^ 
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leedoDM;  CiceroDiaDUs;  this  it  a  life  x»f 
Cicero,  intenpened  with  many  philolo- 
gical lemarkB  on  the  Latin  language,  and 
•trietima  on  the  state  of  education  in 
France;  Schola  Grammaticse  Lihri  Duo'; 
Grammatica  Latina;  Grammatica  Gneca 
flmatenus  ilt  Latini  differt;  Gram^re 
Fnuiaofae;  Liber  de  Moribus  Veterum 
Gallomm;  Liber  de  Militii  C.  Julii 
Cieaaria;  Commentarius  de  Religione 
ChrietianA,  Libri  Quataor ;  and,  Iriefa- 
tiones,  Epistolae,  Orationes.  The  Greek 
Gramnar  of  Ramus  received  considerable 
addilioBs  from  Sylburgius.  Ramus  was 
a  man  of  eloquence,  and  of  universal 
learning.  He  was  free  from  avarice.  His 
temperance  was  exemplary:  he  con- 
tented himself  with  only  boiled  meat,  and 
ate  but  little  at  dinner ;  he  drank  no  wine 
for  twenty  yean,  nor  then  until  his  phy- 
sicians prescribed  it  Ha  lay  upon  straw ; 
nsed  to  rise  very  eariy,  and  to  study  all 
day ;  and  led  a  life  of  chaste  celibacy. 

RAMUSIO,or  R  AMNUSIO,(Giovanni 
Battista,)  an  early  collector  of  voyages 
and  travels,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1485. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  deputed  bv  the 
state  upop  public  business  to  Switzerland, 
Rome,  and  France ;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  Council  of  Ten.  He  afterwards  set- 
tled at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1557. 
He  was  well  versed  in  historv,  geography, 
and  the  languages,  and  had  some  know- 
ledge of  astronomy ;  and  he  held  corre- 
•poodenoe  with  man^  learned  persons, 
both  in  Italy  and  Spain.  By  their  assist- 
ance, and  especially  at  the  persuasion  of 
Fncaatoro,  he  made  a  collection  of  all  the 
voyages  and  travels  that  had  previously 
been  pnblidied,  translating  the  foreign 
ones  into  Italian,  and  prefixing  dissertar 
tiona,  in  which  he  diligently  examined 
their  pretensions,  and  compared  them 
with  each  other.  The  first  volume  of  this 
great  work,  entitled,  Raccolta  di  Navi^a^* 
sioni  e  Viaggi,  was  printed  by  Giunti  at 
Venice^  in  1550;  another  volume  ap- 
peared in  1556,  and  a  third  in  1559,  after 
kamusio's  death.  Subsequent  editions 
appeared  with  the  addition  of  several 
travels  which  had  not  appeared  in  the 
first  The  most  complete  edition  is  that 
of  1606. 

.  RANCE,  (Armand  John  le  Bouthilier 
de,)  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  abbey 
of  La  Trappe,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1626. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  published  an 
edition  of  Anaereon,  which  ne  dedicated 
to  his  godfatbet,  cardinal  Richelieu.  He 
obtained  several  benefices  before  he  was 
in  oiders»  and  might  have  risen  to  the 
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most  elevated  stations  in  the  Church,  had 
he  not  taken  the  resolution  of  retiring 
from  the  world.  With  this  view  he  founded 
the  famous  monastery  of  La  Trappe, 
where  he  died  in  1700.  He  wrote  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  were  the 
lives  of  some  monks  of  his  order,  and 
some  controversial  pieces. 

RANCHIN,  (Henry,)  counsellor  to  the 
Court  of  Aids  of  Montpellier,  was  the 
anthor  of  a  French  metrical  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  in  1697. 

RANCONET,  (Aimar  de,)  a  native  of 
Perigueux,  or,  according  to  Menage,  of 
Bourdeaux,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate 
in  the  last- mentioned  city.  He  was  well 
skilled  in  the  Roman  law,  philosophy, 
mathematics^  and  antiquities ;  and  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  alter  having  been  counsellor  to  that 
of  Bourdeaux.  His  mode  of  life  was 
singular.  He  seldom  read  in  the  day- 
time ;  but  used  to  take  a  light  supper,  go 
to  rest  early,  and  rise,  after  his  fint  sleep, 
about  the  time  that  Uie  monks  say  ma- 
tins; then,  covering  his  head  like  a 
Capuchin,  he  qpent  four  hours  in  study, 
and,  going  to  bed  again,  finished,  after  a 
ouiet  sleeps  what  he  had  meditated  upon 
auring  the  night  By  this  plan  he  used 
to  say  that  the  most  rapid  progress  might 
be  made  in  learning.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent Greek  and  Latin  scholar ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Pithou,  it  was 
Ranconet  who  composed  the  I)ictionary 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Charlea 
^Stephens.  Pithou  adds,  that,  when  the 
cardinal  de  Lorraine  assembled  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  to  take  their  advice  as  to 
the  punishment  of  heretics,  Ranconet  was 
so  impradent  aa  to  read  that  passage  in 
which  Sulpitius  Severus  touches  upon 
the  execution  of  Priscillian ;  and  the  car- 
dinid  being  displeased,  sent  him  to  the 
Bastile,  where  ne  died  of  grief  in  1559. 
Others  say  that  Ranconet's  confinement 
proceeded  from  his  having  been  falsely 
accused  of  a  capital  crime.  He  left  in 
MS.  Le  Tr6sor  de  la  Langue  Fran9oise, 
tant  ancienne  que  inodeme ;  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Dictionaries  of 
Nicot  and  Monet  He  is  also  said  to 
have  had  the  chief  part  in  the  valuable 
treatise,  De  Verborum  Significatione,  and 
in  the  Formulae  of  Brisson. 

RANDALL,  (John,)  a  divine,  was 
bom  at  Missenden,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  sent  very  young  to  St  Mary  hall, 
Oxford,  in  1581,  whence  he  removed  to 
Trinity  college.  In  July  1587  he  was 
chosen  to  a  fellowship  of  Lincoln  c(^ege» 
and  in  1589  proceeded  in  the  degree  el 
u  2 
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M.  A.  About  this  time  he  was  ordaioed, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  noted  preach- 
ers in  the  rniiversity.  In  1599  ne  was 
Eesented  to  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew 
ubbard,  Eastcheap,  London.  He  died 
in  1622.  Besides  some  single  sermons,  and 
a  collection  of  Eleven  Sermons  on  Romans 
TiiL  London,  1623,  he  was  the  author  of. 
The  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness ;  Trea- 
tise concerning  the  Sacraments;  Gate- 
chistical  Lectmres  upon  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  and,  Nine-and-twenty 
Lectures  of  tbe  Church,  for  the  support 
of  the  same  in  these  times,  1631, 4to. 

RANDOLPH,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a  states- 
man, was  born  in  Kent  in  1523,  and 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1549  he  became  principal  of  Broadgate 
hall  (now  Pembroke  college),  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  until  1553,  when  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  under 
queen  Mary  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
France.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
he  rose  into  high  favour,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  various  embassies  to  France, 
Russia,  and  Scotland,  particularly  in  the 
last-mentioned  kingdom  during  the  com- 
motions there:  he  was  sent  thrice  to 
queen  Mary,  and  afterwards  seven  times 
to  her  son  and  successor,  James  VI.  In 
1571,  during  one  of  his  embassies  to 
Scotland,  he  had  the  spirit  to  challenge 
Virac,  the  French  ambassador  in  that 
kingdom,  who  had  aspersed  queen  Eliza- 
beth's character  and  his  own.  For  these 
services  the  queen  bestowed  on  him  the 
order  of  kniefithood,  the  office  of  cham- 
berlain of  the  exchequer,  and  tliat  of 
postmaster.  He  died  m  1590.  Several 
of  his  letters  and  despatches  are  in  the 
Cotton  collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  among  bishop  More*s  books  in  the 

{mblic  library  at  Cambridge.  Two  of  his 
etters  were  published  by  James  Oliphanty 
among  Buchanan's  Letters,  1711,  8vo. 
There  are  also  some  of  his  letters,  in- 
structions, and  despatches,  printed  in 
Strype's  Annals,  Goodall's  Examination 
of  ihe  Letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary 
Queen'  of  Scots,  and  in  Robertson's  His- 
tory of  Scotland.  His  account  of  his 
embassy  in  Russia,  1568,  is  inserted  in 
Hakluyt's  Voyages. 

RANDOLPH,  (Thomas,)  an  English 
poet,  the  son  of  a  steward  to  Edward  lord 
Zouch,  was  bom  in  1605,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire (Wood  says,  at  Newnham,  near 
Daintry ;  Langbaine,  at  Houghton),  and 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship.  His  learning,  gaiety 
of  humour,  and  readiness  of  repartee, 
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gained  him  admirers,  procured  him  ad- 
missioD  in  all  companies,  and  especially 
recommended  him  to  the  intimacy  and 
friendship  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  called 
him  his  adopted  son.  As  a  dramatic 
writer,  his  turn  was  entirel v  to  comedv ; 
and  Baker  pronounces  his  language  efe- 
eant,  and  his  sentiments  just  and  forcible ; 
his  characters  for  the  most  part  strongly 
drawn,  and  his  satire  well  chosen  and 
poignanL  His  dramatic  pieces,  five  in 
number,  were  published  in  1638,  by  his 
brother,  Thomas  Randolph,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  along  with  his  poems, 
some  of  which  have  considerable  merit. 
Of  his  dramatic  pieces,  the  Muses'  Look- 
ing-glass is  the  most  generally  admired. 
It  was  revived  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  centuiy  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  is  reprinted  in  Dodslev's  Collection 
of  Old  Plavs.  Had  Randolph  lived,  it 
is  thought  be  would  have  proidueed  many 
more  valuable  pieces;  but,  as  Antony 
Wood  says,  being  somewhat  addicted  to 
libertine  indulgences,  in  conseauence  of 
keeping  too  much  company,  and  running 
into  fashionable  excesses  with  greater 
freedom  than  his  constitution  could  bear, 
he  assisted  in  shortening  his  own  days, 
and  died  in  1634,  before  he  had  completed 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  years. 

RANDOLPH,  (Thomas,)  a  divine, 
was  bom  in  1701  at  Canterbury,  and 
educated  at  the  king's  school  there,  and  at 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became  fellow  in  1723.  Dr.  Potter, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  collated  him 
to  the  united  vicarages  of  Perham  and 
Waltham  in  Kent  In  1744  he  published. 
The  Christian's  Faith,  a  rational  assent, 
in  answer  to  the  deistical  treatise,  entitied, 
Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument. 
In  1746  his  patron,  the  archbishop,  col- 
lated him  to  the  rectory  of  Saltwooa,  with 
the  chapel  of  Hythe  annexed ;  and  he 
was  soon  after  chosen  president  of  Corpus 
Christi  college.  In  1753  he  published. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  m  answer 
to  The  Essay  on  Spirit  From  1756  to 
1759  he  held  the  office  of  vice-chancellor ; 
and  in  1768  he  was  elected  to  the  Mar- 

Saret  professorship  of  divinity,  on  the 
eath  of  Dr.  Jenner.  In  the  preceding 
year  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Oxford.  His  last  work  was 
on  the  Citations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New.  He  died  in  17S3.  In  1784 
a  collection  of  his  principal  works  was 
published,  under  the  title  of,  A  View  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,  and  the 
Proofs  of  his  Divine  Mission  arising  from 
thence;  together  with  a  Charge,  Disserta- 
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tiona.  Sermons,  and  theological  Lectares, 
2'toLi,  8vo. 

RANDOLPH,  (John,)  a  prelate, 
younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was  horn 
July  6,  in  1749,  and  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  praelector  of  poetry,  and  in 
1782  regius  professor  of  Greek.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  presented  to  a  prehend 
of  Saliabury;  and  in  1783  he  became 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  reffius  professor 
of  divinity,  and  rector  of  Ewelme.  In 
1 799  he  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford ;  translated  to  that  of  Bangor  in 
1807;  and  thence  to  London  in  1809. 
He  published,  De  Grsecse  Lin^;u8e  Studio 
Pneiectio  hahita  in  Schol&  Linguarum, 
1783 ;  Concio  ad  Clerum  in  Synmlo  Pro- 
vinciali  Cantuariensis  Provincis  ad  D. 
Pauli,  1790;  Sylloge  Confessionum ; 
Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
London ;  and,  A  Report  of  the  Progress 
made  by  the  National  School  Society. 
He  died  suddenly  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1813. 

RANNEQUIN,  or  RENNEQUIN,  or 
more  correctly,  Swaim  JUnkm,  a  cele- 
brated engineer,  bom  at  Liege  in  1644, 
and  known  for  the  machine  of  Marly, 
which  raised  water  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
502  feet  above  its  level,  and  with  such 
Dower,  that  not  less  than  5258  tons  are 
forced  up  every  24  hours.  These  works 
first  began  to  play  in  1682.  Rannequin 
died  in  1708. 

RANTZAU,  (Josias,  count  de,)  a 
noble  native  of  Holstein,  who  left  the 
Danish  service  for  the  French,  and  was 
made  mar^chal  of  the  kingdom  by 
Louis  XIII.  He  was  wounded  and  lost 
an  eye,  in  1636,  at  Dole,  and  afterwards 
lost  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  one  of  his  ears. 
In  1645  he  became  a  Protestant,  and  died 
five  years  after  in  the  Bastile,  in  which  he 
had  been  confined  by  Masarin.  He  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  active  instrument  by 
whom  the  Protestant  religion  was  esta- 
blished in  Denmark. 

RAPHAEL.    See  Raftaelle. 

RAPHELENOIUS,  or  RAULENO- 
HIEN,  (Francis,)  a  learned  Orientelist 
and  printer,  was  bom  in  1539  at  Lanoy, 
near  Lille,  in  Flanders,  and  studied  at 
Nuremberg,  and  at  Paris,  where  he  made 
great  progress  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
The  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  quit  that 
capital,  and  he  came  to  England,  and 
for  some  time  taught  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge. Returning  to  the  Low  Countries 
he  iMcame  a  corrector  of  the  press  to  the 
celebrated  printer  Flantin,  wno  in  1565 
gave  him  his  daughter  Margaret  in  mar- 
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riage.  He  made  himself  highly  service- 
able in  the  printing-office,  especiallv  with 
respect  to  the  famous  Antwerp  PoWglot, 
printed  in  1571  bjr  the  order  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  To  this  work  he  added  a  He- 
brew grammar,  and  an  improved  vocabu- 
lary St  that  language.  When  Flantin 
removed  to  Leyden,  ne  left  his  bunness 
at  Antwerp  under  tiie  care  of  Raphelen- 
eius ;  and  upon  his  return,  the  latter  took 
DM  place  at  Leyden.  The  curators  of 
the  university  of  that  place  conferred 
upon  him  the  nrofessorshqi  of  Hebrew,  to 
wnich  was  aaded  that  of  Arabic.  He 
died  in  1597.  He  published,  Variae  Leo- 
tiones  et  Emendationes  in  Chaldaicam 
Bihiiorum  Paraj^hrasin ;  Grammatica  He- 
brsa;  DictionanumChaldaicum;  Lexicon 
Arabicum ;  a  Syriac  New  Testament,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  without  points ;  and 
various  prefaces  and  notes  to  the  books 
printed  oy  his  fatheHn-law. — His  son, 
of  the  same  name,  was  also  a  man  of 
erudition,  and  published,  Notes  upon 
Seneca's  Trageaies;  and,  Eulones  in 
Verse  of  fifty  learned  Men,  with  their 
Portraits,  Antwerp,  1587. 

RAPIN,  ^Nicholas,)  a  French  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  bom  about  1540  at 
Fontenai-le-Comte.  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Henry  III.,  by  whom  he  was  made 
provost  of  Paris,  ftt>m  which  office  he 
was  expelled  by  the  League;  but  he  was 
afterwards  reinstated  by  Henry  IV.,  under 
whom  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Ivri. 
He  also  served  the  cause  of  that  monarch 
with  his  pen  in  the  famous  Satyre  M6- 
nipp^,  in  the  composition  of  which  he 
had  a  large  share.  His  works,'  which 
are  elegantly  written,  consist  of  odes, 
epigranu,  and  elegies.  He  attempted  to 
banish  rhyme  from*  the  French  poetry, 
and  to  write  after  the  Greek  ana  Latin 
metre.     He  died  in  1609. 

HAPIN,  (Ren6,)  a  learned  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Tours  in  1621,  and  entered  the 
society  in  1639.  He  was  a  teacher  of  the 
belles-lettres  for  nine  years,  and  rendered 
himself  eminent  by  several  publications 
in  Latin  and  French,  verse  and  prose, 
and  obtained  a  high  rank  among  the 
literary  characters  at  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  1687.  It  is  as  a  Latin  poet  that  he 
has  been  principally  celebrated ;  and  his 
didactic  poem  on  gardens,  entitled,  Hor- 
torum  Lib.  IV.,  first  printed  in  1665, 4to, 
and  often  reprinted,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  classical  pieces 
of  modem  Latin  verse.  An  English 
version  of  it  was  published  at  London, 
in  1673,  8vo,  by  Evelyn ;  and  again,  in 
1706,  by  James  Gardiner,  of  Jesus  col- 
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lege,  Cambridge.  All  iiis  Latin  poems 
were  published  at  Paris,  in  1681,  in 
2  vols,  12mo.  In  French,  which  he  also 
wrote  with  elegance,  he  published  several 
treatises  on  polite  literature,  at  various 
times,  which  were  printed  collectively  in 
1684,  2  vols,  4to^  Paris;  and  at  Amster- 
dam, in  2  vols,  8vo,  and  translated  into 
English  by  Basil  Kennet  and  others,  in 
1705,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  The  first  volume 
contains  a  comparison  between  Demo- 
sthenes and  Cicero  for  eloauence.  Homer 
and  Virgil  for  poetry,  Thucydides  and 
Livy  for  history,  Plato  and  Aristotle  for 
philosophy;  the  second,  reflections  on 
eloquence,  on  Aristotle's  poetry,  on  his- 
tory, on  philosophy.  Though  there  are 
many  just  observations  in  nis  work,  it 
cannot  be  safely  relied  upon  by  a  student; 
nor  is  his  preference  of  the  Roman  to  the 
Greek  writers  to  be  Justified* 

RAPIN  THOYRAS,  (Paul  de,)  an 
historian,  bom  at  Castres,  in  Languedoc, 
in  1661,  was  the  vounger  son  of  James 
Rapin,  Sieur  de  Tno3nras,  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Savoy, 
which  came  into  France  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  for  the  sake  of  professing  the 
Reformed  religion.  Paul  received  his 
education  at  Puylaurens  and  Saumur, 
and  then  went  to  his  father,  who  was  an 
advocate  in  the  chamber  of  the  Edict  at 
Nantes,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
law.  He  was  admitted  an  advocate ;  but 
the  chamber  being  suppressed  in  that 
year,  he  removed  with  his  father  to 
Toulouse.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  in  1685,  having  destroyed  the 
liberties  and  professional  prospects  of  the 
Protestants,  be  withdrew  to  England; 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  this  country, 
then  in  a  state  which  offered  no  advan- 
tageous settlement,  he  went  to  Holland, 
where  be  entered  into  a  company  of 
French  cadets  at  Utrecht,  commanded  by 
his  cousin.  Whilst  in  this  situation  he 
received  from  his  maternal  uncle,  M.  Pe- 
lisson,  who  was  become  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  reli^on,  his  work  en- 
titled, Reflexions  sur  les  Diff^rends  de  la 
Religion,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
impartially  examine  it,  and  return  his 
opinion  of  it.  In  1689  he  followed  the 
prince  of  Orange  into  England,  and  was 
made  an  ensign  in  lord  Kingston's  regi- 
ment which  went  to  Ireland.  He  was  at 
the  sieges  of  Carrickfergus  and  Limerick, 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  and  he 
so  much  distinguished  himself,  that  he 
obtained  a  captain's  commission.  He  left 
Ireland  in  1693,  upon  being  nominated 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Portland, 
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whom  he  accompanied  to  France  and 
Holland,  and  reuded  with  him  for  some 
time  at  the  Hague,  where  he  married. 
He  afterwards  travelled  with  his  pupil  to 
Germany  and  Italy ;  and  his  engi^ement 
with  that  nobleman  ceasing,  he  returned 
to  his  family  at  the  Hague.  On  the  death 
of  William  lii.  he  retired  to  Weael,  in 
the  duchy  of  Cleves,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  his  History 
of  England.  He  died  in  1 725.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1717,  Dissertation  sur  lea  Wtiiga 
et  Torys,  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. His  great  work,  L'Histoire  de 
Angleterre,  was  printed  at  the  Hague^  in 
9  vols,  4to,  in  1725  and  1726,  and  twice 
translated  into  English.  Tindal  has  given 
a  Continuation  of  Rapin's  Histoiy  to  1760, 
and  added  usefhl  notes  to  the  whole. 
Rapin's  work  is  written  in  a  prolix  and 
unaiiimated  manner,  but  desenrea  the 

S raise  of  much  solid  information,  and  a 
egree  of  impartiality  which  no  national 
historians  before  his  time  had  duplexed. 
During  the  collection  of  his  matenals, 
Rapin  undertook  the  nsefhl  labour  <^ 
making  an  abridgment  of  Rymer's  Foe- 
dera,  which  was  published  in  Le  Clerc*a 
Biblioth^ue  Choiaie. 

RAPP,  (John,)  a  distinguished  French 
militaiy  officer,  was  bom  at  Colmar  in 
177%  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  became  aide-de>camp  to 
Desaix,  whom  be  attended  in  the  German 
and  Egyptian  campaigns.  After  the 
battle  of  Aosterliti  he  was  made  general 
of  division.  In  1813  he  long  and  ably 
defended  Dantxic,  which  at  last  sur- 
rendered to  the  Russians  (29th  of  No- 
vember), after  two-thurds  of  the  garrison 
had  perished.  He  was  made  prisoner  of 
war,  and  did  not  return  to  France  till 
after  the  first  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
to  whom  he  save  in  his  adhesion.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  he  sided  with  Buona- 
parte, and  held  Strasburg  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  He  returned  to  France  m 
1817,  and  in  the  following  year  took  hia 
seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  died 
in  1821. 

RASTALL,  or  RASTELL,  (John,) 
one  of  our  early  printers,  is  said  by  Bale 
to  have  been  a  citisen  of  London,  and  by 
Pits  a  native  of  that  city.  Wood  says 
that  he  was  educated  in  grammar  and 
philosophy  at  Oxford,  and  that  returning 
to  London  he  setup  the  trade  of  printing, 
which  was  then,  as  Wood  adds,  **  esteemMl 
a  profession  fit  for  any  scholar  or  inge- 
nious man."  By  whom  he  was  taught 
the  art,  or  whether  he  was  at  first  em- 
ployed only  as  a  corrector,   doea  not 
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appear.  Hit  restdeoce  was  at  the  fign 
of  the  Mennaid  '<  at  PowI'b  Gate,"  next 
Cheapside.  He  married  Elisabeth,  slater 
to  Sir  Themas  More,  with  whom  he 
became  intimate,  according  to  Wood,  by 
his  piety  and  leaniing.  Wood  says  that 
Rastall,  by  frequent  conferences  with  Sir 
Thomas,  improved  his  knowledge  in 
Tarious  sorts  of  learning ;  which  is  pro- 
bable; but  he  omits  to  notice  what  is 
more  important,  that  Rastall  became  a 
eonrert  to  the  Reformed  relijrion  by  means 
of  a  controversy  with  John  Frith.  Rastall 
published  Three  Dialogues,  the  last  of 
which  treats  on  purgatory,  and  was  an- 
swered by  Frith.  On  this  Rastall  wrote 
his  Apology  against  John  Frith,  which 
the  latter  answered  with  such  strength  of 
argument  as  to  make,  a  convert  of  his 
opponent.  Rastall  also  wrote  a  book 
called  The  Church  of  John  Rastall,  which 
being  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books  pub- 
lished by  bishop  Bonner,  annexed  to  his 
injunctions  in  1542,  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  some  retractation  of  his  former 
opinions,  at  least  of  what  he  had  written 
eonceming  purgatory.  Herbert  ques- 
tions whether  this  book  be  not  the  same 
which  Bale  mentions  by  the  title  of 
Abraato  Papismi.  Both  Bale  and  Pits 
attribute  other  works  to  Rastall,  not  now 
known,  except  his  Anglorum  regnum 
Chronicon,  or  Pastime  of  the  People, 
printed  by  him  in  1529.  This  was  re- 
printed in  1811,  among  the  rest  of  the 
£nglish  Chronicles,  by  some  of  the  book- 
sellers of  London.  Kastall  is  sometimes 
called  a  lawyer,  and,  beddesbeine  printer, 
certainly  had  a  considerable  nand  in 
composing  or  compiling  some  law  books. 
In  1517  he  published  his  Tables  to  Fitz- 
herbert's  Abridgment,  fol.,  which  in  1565 
were  reprinted  bv  R.  Tottel.  According 
to  Herbert,  he  also  had  some  concern  in 
first  minting  Fitzherbert*s  Abridgment ; 
and  he  composed  a  table  to  the  Book  of 
Assises,  which  is  printed  with  the  latter 
editions  of  the  work.  In  1527  we  find 
An  Exposition  of  Law  Terms  and  the 
Nature  of  Writs,  with  divers  Cases  and 
Rules  of  the  Law,  collected  as  well  from 
Books  of  Master  Littleton,  as  other  Law 
Books,  printed  in  small  octavo  by  J.  Ras- 
tall, and  ag«n  by  him  in  French  and 
English,  folio,  without  date.  His  other 
publications  are.  Tables  of  the  Years  of 
our  Lord  God,  and  of  the  Kings,  in  oppo- 
site columns,  printed  by  Walley  in  1558 ; 
and  again  in  1563  by  William  Rastall, 
son  of  John ;  and  often  reprinted  by 
others;  and  in  1566,  Entries  of  De- 
clarations, Bars,  Replications,  &c.  folio^ 
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commonly  called  Rastall*s  Entries,  and 
sometimes  quoted  as  the  New  B<K>k  of 
Entries.  He  died  in  1536,  leaving  two 
sons,  William  and  John. 

RASTALL,  (William,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  London  in  1508,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  which  he  left  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  entered  at  Lincoln's- 
inn.  In  Uie  first  of  Edward  VI.  he 
became  autumn  or  summer  reader  of  that 
house ;  but  on  the  change  of  religion  he 
retired  with  his  wife  to  Louvain,  whence 
he  returned  on  the  accession  of  queen 
Mary.  In  1554  he  was  made  a  seneant- 
at-law,  one  of  the  commissioners  tot  the 
prosecution  of  heretics,  and,  a  little  before 
Mary's  death,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  Queen  Elisabeth  renewed 
his  patent  as  justice ;  but  he  preferred 
retiring  to  Louvain,  where  he  died  in 
1565.  Herbert  ascribes  some  law  pub- 
lications to  William  Rastall,  but  doubt- 
fully. He  carried  on  the  printing  business 
from  1530  to  1534.  W  hen /i»/ice  Rastall 
he  publiiihed,  A  Collection  (abridged)  of 
the  Statutes  in  Force  and  Use,  in  1557^ 
often  reprinted.  It  contains  copies  of 
statutes  not  elsewhere  extant,  and  in 
some  instances  more  complete  transcripts 
of  several  acts  ihixn  are  commonly  printea 
in  the  statutes  at  large ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  republication  and  enlargement  of 
the  abridgment  which  was  printed  by  his 
father  in  1519. — ^Another  son,  John,  was 
commonly,  but  improperly^  called  Mr. 
Justice  Rastall,  from  having  been  a  justice 
of  the  peace. — Some  works,  in  contro- 
versy with  bishop  Jewel,  have  been 
attributed  to  William  RasUll;  but  they 
were  written  by  a  John  RastaU,  no  rela- 
tion of  this  family,  who  became  a  Jesuit, 
and  died  abroad  in  1600. 

RATCLIFFE,  (Tliomas,)  earl  of 
Sussex,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Charles  V. 
to  negotiate  the  marriage  between  queen 
Mary  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  On  his 
return  he  was  made  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland ;  chief-justice  of  the  forests  north 
of  Trent ;  a  knight  of  the  Garter ;  and 
captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners.  la 
Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  North;  and  afterwards  lord 
chamberlain.  He  died  in  1583.  Many 
of  his  letters  have  been  printed. 

RATHERIUS,  or  RATHIERUS,  one 
of  the  very  few  learned  prelates  in  the 
tenth  century,  was  born  at  Libya,  and 
embraced  a  monastic  life  at  the  abbey  of 
Lobbes,  or  Laubes,  in  Flanders.  In  928, 
after  Hilduin  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
see  of  Liege,  he  accompanied  him  into 
Italy ;  and  in  931  he  was,  bv  order  of 
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tlie  pope,  put  in  possession  of  the  see  of 
Verona.  He  died  at  Namur,  about  973. 
His  works,  which  were  printed  by  the 
brothers  Ballerini  in  1 767,  are  numerous, 
and  are  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first 
contain  his  Prologues,  in  six  books; 
which  form  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  all 
classes  of  men,  expressing  also  their  vices 
and  irregularities;  the  second  is  a  col- 
lection of  letters ;  and  the  third  consists 
of  sermons. 

RATRAMN.    See  Bertram. 

RATTE,  (Stephen  Hyacinth  de,)  a 
French  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
bom  at  Montpellier  in  1722.  When  very 
young  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Montpellier  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
oflSce  he  held  until  all  academies  in 
France  were  dissolved.  In  the  course  of 
his  office  he  published  two  volumes  of 
their  Memoirs,  and  was  preparing  a  third 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  also 
furnished  some  articles  for  the  Diction- 
naire  Encyclop^que,  among  which  were 
those  on  Froia,  Glace,  Gel6e,  &c.  When 
the  Institute  was  formed,  De  Ratte  was 
chosen  an  associate,  and  also  a  member 
of  other  learned  societies  in  France,  and 
at  last  one  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
died  in  1805. 

RAUDON.    See  Hastings. 

RAULIN,  (John,)  a  French  divine, 
was  bora  at  Toul  in  1443,  and  studied  at 
Paris,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor in  theology.  He  obtained  the 
dignity  of  grand-master  of  the  college  of 
Navarre,  and  founded  a  good  library  in 
that  seminary.  He  afterwards  embraced 
the  monastic  life  at  the  abbey  of  Cluny, 
in  Burgundy,  and  died  in  1514.  Several 
of  his  sermons  and  moral  and  pious 
pieces  were  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1611,  in  6  vols,  4to.  His  Letters,  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  history,  manners, 
and  sentiments  of  his  age,  were  published 
in  1521,  4to,  under  the  title  of  Joannis 
Raulin  Epistolse  Illustrium  Virorum.  He 
also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Logic 
of  Aristotle. 

RAUWOLF,(Leonard,)  a  naturalist  and 
traveller,  was  a  native  of  Augsburg,  where 
he  practised  physic.  In  1573,  led  by  a 
passion  for  botany,  he  went  to  the  Levant, 
and  visited  Egypt^  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  was  about  to  cross  to 
India,  when  he  was  recalled  from  Bassora. 
With  a  rich  treasure  of  observations  and 
natural  curiosities  he  returned  to  Augs- 
burg, where  he  resumed  his  medical 
practice.  At  length,  beine  deprived  of 
nis  pension  on  account  of  his  adherence 
to  the  Reformed  religion,  he  removed  to 
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Lints,  where  he  had  the  title  of  pbyn- 
cian  to  the  archdukes  of  Austria.  He 
died  in  1596.  He  published  an  aocoiini 
of  his  traveb,  in  German,  at  Frankfbrty 
in  1582,  and  in  a  more  complete  form  at 
Lauwingen  in  1583,  4to.  Some  plates 
are  given  of  rare  plants,  excellently  en- 
graved by  Camerarius.  The  work  was 
translated  into  English  by  Staphont, 
1693,  8vo,  revised  by  Ray,  and  reprinted 
in  1738.  His  splendid  herbarium,  5  vols, 
foL  came  into  ue  possession  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  and  from  it  was  drawn 
up  the  Flora  Orientalis,  edited  by  J.  Fred. 
.Gronovius,  Leyden,  1755,  4to,  arranged 
in  the  Linnsean  order,  with  additions  and 
corrections.  Plnmier,  in  honour  of  him, 
has  given  the  name  of  Rauvolfia  to  a 
species  of  plant 

RAVAlLLAC,  (Francis,)  was  bora  at 
Angouldme  in  1578,  and  took  the  habit 
of  the  Feuillants,  who  «ion  after  expelled 
him  as  a  visionary.  The  excesses  and 
the  fanatical  discourses  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Leaeue  had  so  deranged  his  under- 
standing, tnat  he  conceived  a  bitter  hatred 
af;ainst  Henry  IV.  and  determined  to  cot 
him  o£  He  went  with  this  view  to 
Paris,  and  on  the  14tb  of  May,  1610, 
while  the  proj^ess  of  the  royal  carria^ 
was  stopped  in  the  rae  de  la  Feronnene 
by  some  wageons,  the  murderer  raised 
himself  upon  ttie  wheels  of  the  chariot, 
and  with  two  blows  stabbed  the  monarch 
to  the  heart.  He  was  seised,  and  con- 
demned to  be  tora  to  pieces  by  horses. 
The  sentence  was  executed  in  the  place 
de  Ordve  on  the  following  27th  May, 
and  he  decUured  to  the  last  that  he  had  no 
accomplices. 

RA  Y  ENET,  (Simon  Francis,)  an  emi- 
nent engraver,  born  at  Paris  in  1706. 
Afler  practising  the  art  in  his  native 
country  he  came  to  England,  and  settled 
in  London  about  1750.  He  gave  both 
colour  and  brilliancy  to  his  engravings, 
and  fiiii:ihed  them  with  great  precision. 
He  died  in  1774. 

RAVENET,  (Simon,)  an  engraver, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  London 
about  the  year  1755,  and  was  instructed 
in  the  art  by  his  father.  He  afterwards 
visited  Paris,  where  he  studied  painting 
under  Francis  Boucher.  He  then  went 
to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Parma,  where  he 
undertook  the  enterprise  of  engraving 
and  publishing  plates  from  all  the  works 
of  Correggio  in  that  city.  This  under- 
taking occupied  him  from  1779  till 
1785. 

RAVENNA,  (Marco  da,)  an  eminent 
Italian  engraver,  bora  at  Ravenna  idmit 
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1496,  and  learned  the  art  under  Marc 
Antonio  Raimondi  at  Rome,  where  he 
had  for  a  fellow  pupil  Agoetino  de  Musis, 
called  Veneaiano.  Ravenna  imiUted 
with  precision  the  bolder  style  of  engrav- 
ing practised  by  his  master,  but  was  not 
equally  successful  when  he  attempted  to 
follow  him  in  his  neater  and  more  finished 
works. 

R AVENSCROFT,  (Thomas,)  a  musical 
composer  and  publisher,  was  bom  in 
1592,  and  educated  in  St  Paul's  choir 
under  Edward  Pierce.  In  1611  he  printed 
a  collection  of  twenty-three  part-songs, 
under  the  title  of  Melismata,  Musical 
Phansies,  &c.  in  which  is  his  admired 
four-voiced  song,  '*  Canst  thou  love  and 
lie  alone?"  In  1621  he  published  the 
whole  Book  of  Psalms,  &c.,  composed 
into  four  parts  bv  sundry  authors,  to  such 
seTcral  tunes  as  have  been  and  are  usually 
sung  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Fraace,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Among  the  authors  appear  the 
names  of  TaUis,  Morley,  John  Milton 
(father  of  the  poet)  &c.  The  work  con- 
tains a  melody  for  each  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  Psalms,  many  newly  composed, 
and  all  harmonized  by  the  above-men- 
tioned persons.  Ravenscrofi  is  also  said 
to  be  the  compiler  of  PammeUa  and 
Deuteromelia,  both  well  known  to  musical 
antiquaries.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

RAVESTEYN,  (John  yan,^  a  cele- 
brated portrait  painter,  bom  at  l^e  Hague 
about  1580.  independent  of  the  por- 
traits by  this  painter  which  are  found  in 
the  private  collections  in  Holland,  there 
are  two  large  pictures  by  him  in  the  hall 
of  the  Company  of  Archers  at  the  Hague, 
which  establish  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  ablest  artists  of  the  Dutch  school. — 
His  son,  AaMOLD,  bom  at  the  Hague  in 
1615,  became  a  reputable  painter  of 
portraits,  and  was  chosen  chief  of  the 
society  of  artists  at  the  Hague  in  1661. 

RAVESTEYN,  (Hubert  yan,)  a  painter, 
was  bom  at  I>ort  m  1647.  His  pictures 
generallj  represent  the  interiors  of 
slaughter-houses,  butchers'  shops,  pea- 
sants' kitchens,  and  stables,  wnich  he 
treated  with  a  captivating  intelligence  of 
the  chiaro-scuro. 

RAVF^TEYN,  (Nicholas  van,')  a  por- 
trait painter,  was  bom  at  Bommei  in 
1661,  and  was  first  a  scholar  of  William 
Doudyns,  at  the  Hague ;  but  his  genius 
leading  him  to  portrait  painting,  he  be- 
came a  disciple  of  John  de  Baan.  He 
also  occasionally  painted  historical  and 
emblematical  suojecis,  of  which  Descamps 
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particularly  notices  four  pictures  repre;- 
senttng  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
He  died  in  1750. 

RAVIS,  RAVIUS,  or  RAVE,  (Chris- 
tian,) a  learned  Orientalist,  was  bom  at 
Berlin  in  1603,  and  studied. at  Rostock, 
Wittemberg,  Amsterdam,  and  Lfyden. 
In  1638  he  went  to  Oxford.  Under  the 
patronage  of  archbishop  Usher  he  travelled 
in  the  East  to  collect  MSS.  and  arrived 
at  Constantinople  with  a  strong  recom- 
mendation from  archbishop  Laud.  In 
1639  Usher  wrote  a  Latin  letter  to  him, 
with  a  promise  of  24/.  a  year  toward  his 
support ;  and  on  his  retum  with  a  large 
collection  of  MSS.  that  learned  prelate 
rewarded  him  with  great  liberality.  Ravius 
now  settled  in  England,  and  resided  at 
Gresham  college,  and  afterwards  at  Lon- 
don House,  AJdersffate-street,  where  he 
taught  the  Eastern  languages.  In  1642 
he  went  to  Holland,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Utrecht  He  afterwards  retumed  to 
Amsterdam,  and  thence,  in  1647,  to  Lon- 
don, where,  in  compliance  with  the  ruling 
powers,  he  took  the  Covenant,  and  even 
became  a  rival  to  Dr.  Pocock  in  the 
Arabic  professorship,  but  failed  in  this 
design.  He  then  went  to  Sweden  at  the 
invitation  of  queen  Christina,  and  became 
professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  UpsaL 
He  next  accepted  the  same  chair  at  Kiel, 
which  in  1672  he  exchanged  for  that  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  died  in 
1677.  His  works  are,  Panegyricse  Ora- 
tiones  duse  de  Linguis  Orientalibus ;  Ob- 
testatio  ad  universam  Europam  pro  dis- 
cendis  Rebus  et  Linguis  Orientalibus; 
Orthographise  et  Analogies,  vulgo  Etymo-. 
logiae,  Ebraicfls  Delmeatio,  &c.;  A 
Grammar  of  the  Hebrew,  Ch^dee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan ;  De  Du- 
daim  Rubenis  Dissertatio  Pb^ologica; 
Chronologise  infallibilis  de  Annis  Christi, 
&c.  Demonstrationes ;  Synopsis  Chrono- 
logise  Biblicae ;  Orbis  Hieraticus  Levita- 
ram ;  Disputatio  Chronologica  de  pleni- 
tudine  Temporis  Christi  in  Came  a  priori 
deducta ;  Triginta  Arcana  Biblica  contes- 
tantia  iEram  Christi  Anno  Mundi.4041, 
non  4000  ut  Calovius  docet. — His  brother 
John  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Rostock,  and  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  some  other 
works. 

RAWLET,  (John,)  a  divine,  lecturer 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  place  which* 
he  refused  to  quit  for  the  living  of  Coles- 
hill,  in  Warwickshire.  He  wrote  the 
Christian  Monitor,  an  excellent,  book, 
often  reprinted,  and  a  treatise  on  Sacra- 
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mental  CoTenantiiig.  He  died  in  169$, 
ID  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

RAWLEY,  (William,)  a  divine,  was 
bom  at  Norwich  about  1688,  and  edu- 
cated at  Bene't  college,  Cambridge,  where 
be  obtained  a  fellowsbip  in  1609.  In 
1612  he  was  presented  by  the  univerBity 
to  the  rectory  of  Bowthorpe,  in  Norfolk. 
He  afterwards  became  chaplain  and 
amanuensis  to  lord  Bacon,  who  procured 
for  him  the  linng  of  Landbeach,  near 
Cambridge ;  and  left  him  a  legacy,  with 
a  copy  of  die  Antwerp  Polyglot  He  was 
also  chaplain  to  Charles  L  and  Charles  II., 
and  he  dedicated  to  the  former  monarch 
an  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  fol.  1657.  He 
died  in  1667.  He  printed  some  of  his 
patron's  tracts,  under  the  title  of  Resus- 
citation fol.;  and  from  his  p^ers  arch- 
bishop Tenison  eoUected  the  Remains  of 
that  great  man,  which  he  published  with 
the  title  of  Baconiana. 

RAWLINSON,  (Sir  Thomas,)  was 
bom  in  London,  in  1647  ;  appointed 
sheriff  of  London  by  James  II.  m  1687: 
colonel  of  the  white  regiment  of  trained 
bands,  and  governor  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem  hospitals  in  1705;  and  in 
1706,  lord  mavor  of  London,  when  he 
beautified  and  repaired  Guildhall,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  in  the  great 
porch,  — His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  for 
whom  Mr.  Addison  is  said  to  have  in- 
tended his  character  of  Tom  Folio,  in 
theTader,  No.  158,  was  a  mat  collector 
of  books,  and  was  himself  a  man  of 
learning,  as  well  as  a  patron  of  learned 
men.  While  Mr.  Rawlinson  lived  in 
GrayVinn  he  had  four  chambers  so 
complete  filled  with  books,  that  his  bed 
was  removed  out  into  the  passage.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  London  House,  the 
aneient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  London, 
in  Alderseate*etreety  where  he  died  in 
1725,  in  the  forty^ourth  year  of  his  age. 
His  library  was  dbpersed  by  auction, 
and  the  sale  of  the  MSS.  alone  occupied 
sixteen  days. 

RAWLINSON,  (Richard,)  en  emi- 
nent antiquary,  was  the  fourth  son  of  the 
preceding  Sir  Thomas,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
oivtl  law  by  diploma  in  1719.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  antiquarian  studies,  and 
promoted  the  publication  of  several 
county  and  local  histories,  and  other 
toDographical  works.  He  made  larsfe 
collections  for  a  continuation  of  Wood's 
Athenas  Oxonienses  and  History  of  Ox- 
ford; and  he  published  in  1711  the  life 
of  that  industrious  antiquary.  The  prin- 
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cipal  service  he  rendered  to  studies  of 
this  class  was  by  publishing  The 
English  Topographer,  or,  an  historic^ 
Account  of  all  the  Pieces  that  have  been 
written  relating  to  the  ancient  natural 
History  or  topographical  Description  of 
any  Part  of  England,  8vo,  1720.  He 
abo  published  the  Latin  Letters  of 
Abelard  and  Heloisa,  and  a  Transla- 
tion of  Fresnoy's  New  Method  of  study- 
inf  History,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  chief 
Historians.  His  political  principles  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  purchasing  at  a.high  price  the  head 
of  counsellor  Layer,  which  had  been  set 
up  at  Temple-bar  after  his  execution  for 
a  plot  against  George  I.  (1722),  and 
directing  that  it  shomd  be  placed  in  his 
right  hand  when  he  was  buried.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies.  He  died  at  Islington 
in  1755,  and  by  his  will  ordered  that  kia 
heart  should  be  deposited  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  X  John's  college,  Oxford.  That 
mniversitv  was  indebted  to  him  for 
various  benefactions  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, medals,  &c.,  as  well  as  landed 
eetates,  and  an  endowment  for  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  lecture.  His  library  of  printed 
books  and  books  of  prints  was  sold  by 
auction  in  1756;  the  sale  lasted  &hj 
days.  Tliere  was  a  second  sale  of  up- 
wards of  20,000  pamphlets,  prints,  books 
of  prints,  and  drawings,  which  lasted  for 
eigbt  days. 

RAW1.INS0N,  (Christopher,)  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  Saxon  and 
Northern  literature,  was  bom  in  1677t 
in  the  parish  of  Springfield,  in  Essex, 
and  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  published  a  baautifm  edition  of 
Alfred's  Saxon  translation  of  '*  Boethius 
de  O>n8olatione  Philosophise,"  1698,  8vo^ 
firom  a  transcript,  by  Franciscus  Junius, 
of  a  very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  collated  with  one  in  the  Cotton 
library.  He  left  a  large  collection  of 
MSS.  among  which  are  many  relatinff  to 
Westmorland  and  Cumberiand.  He  died 
in  1733,  and  was  buried  in  the  north 
transept  of  the  abbey-church  of  St. 
AlbanV 

RAWS'ON,  (Sir  William,)  a  celebrated 
oculbt,  whose  family  name  was  Adams, 
was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed to  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Barn- 
staple, in  Devonshire,  after  which  he 
became  the  pupil  of  J.  Cunningham 
Saunders,  who  had  successfully  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  cure  of  diseases  of 
the  eyes,  and  especially  cataract.  Mr« 
Adams  adopted  the  same  department  of 
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profenioiial  praetioe;  and  be  ettabUthed 
the  West  of  England  Inititutlen  for 
Diseases  of  tbo  Eye,  at  Exeter,  to  wfaicb 
be  was  appointed  ocoiist;  and  another 
institution  at  Bath,  where  be  obtained 
high  reputation.  In  1810  be  remored 
to  London,  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  CoUege  of  Suigeons,  and  obtained 
the  offices  of  oeuliit  extraordinary  to 
the  Prince  Regent»  afterwards  Oeorga 
I  v.  who  knighted  him.  He  took  the 
name  of  Rawson,  in  eonseqaenceof  the 
will  of  a  person  from  whom  ne  dcriTed  a 
bequest  He  wrote,  Observations  on 
Ectropiani,  or  Eyernon  of  the  £ye»]ids, 
1812,  8to.    He  died  in  1829. 

RAY,  or  WRAY,  (John,)  an  eminent 
■atural  philosopher,  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, was  bom  in  1628,  at  Black 
Kodey,  near  Brsiotree,  in  Essex,  and 
educated  at  Braintree  School,  and  at 
Catharine  hall,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge.  In  1649  he  was  chosen 
a  Hiinor  fallow  along  with  his  friend 
Isaac  Barrow ;  and  he  was  chosen  major 
fellow  when  he  had  completed  his 
master's  degree.  In  1651  he  was  dbosen 
Greek  lecturer  of  the  coDege;  in  1653 
mathematical  lecturer;  and  in  1655 
humanity  reader.  During  his  continuance 
in  the  nnirersity  he  acquitted  himself 
honourably  as  a  tutor  and  a  preacher; 
for,  preaching  and  connnon  placing, 
both  m  ihe  college  and  in  the  unirerstty- 
church,  were  then  usually  performed  by 
laymen.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  age 
bia  attachment  to  botany  first  displayed 
itself;  but  it  is  said  that  the  intenseness  of 
bis  application  to  study  having  injured 
bis  health,  he  was  advised  to  relax  by 
walks  and  rides  into  the  country,  and 
diat  on  these  occasions  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  native  plants.  It  is 
probable  that  the  civil  and  religious  com« 
motions  of  that  period  increased  his  fond- 
ness for  the  study  of  nature,  which,  in 
1658^  was  sufficiently  ardent  to  engage 
btm  in  a  tour  through  North  Wales  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  English  counties. 
In  1660  appeared  his  first  work,  Cata- 
logns  Plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam 
naseentium,  8vo.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  year  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
deacon,  probably  to  enable  him  to  hold 
bis  fellowship  ofTrinitv  college ;  but  he 
never  bad  a  parochial  cure.  The  two 
following  years  added  much  to  his 
acquaintance  wiih  British  botany,  by 
jooamep  in  company  with  his  friend  and 
pupil  Francis  Wtllughby,  and  others,  as 
fer  as  Sttfting  in  Scotland,  and  through*- 
ont  Wales,  to  the  western  and  southern 


counties  of  England.  At  the  J 
he  was  ordain^  by  Sanderson,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  (December  23,  1660).  He ' 
continued  feUow  of  Trinity  college  till  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Unifbrmit)r,  which, 
requiring  a  subscription  against  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  occasioned 
him  to  resign  his  fellowsbip,  as  he  refused 
to  sign  that  declaration.  He  continued, 
however,  in  lay  conformity  with  the 
Established  Cbureb,  and  died  in  com- 
munion with  it  In  April,  1663,  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Willnghhy,  Mr.  Skip- 
pen,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  in  a 
tour  to  the  continent,  coroprehsndine 
France^  Holland,  Oennany,  Swltierlan^ 
and  Italy,  and  extending  as  &r  as  Sicily 
and  Malta.  Returning,  after  an  absence 
of  neariy  three  years,  be  •pant  some  time 
at  his  native  village.  The  following  winter 
was  passed  in  arranging  the  museum  of 
Mr.  Willughby,  at  his  seat  of  Middleton 
Hall,  in  Warwickshire,  and  in  other 
literary  oeoupatiou;  and  m  1667  he 
attended  that  firiend  in  an  excursion  to 
the  western  and  seme  other  counties  of 
England,  One  of  his  objects  in  these 
home  toon  was  to  make  a  collection  of 
local  words  ukd  adages,  which  were 
inserted  in  his  Collection  of  Proverbs. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  into  the 
Royal  Society;  and  he  translated  the 
Real  Character  of  his  friend  Dr.  (after 
wards  bishop)  WQkins,  into  Latin,  the 
manuscript  of  which  version  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.  A 
tour  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  York- 
shire and  Westmorland  occupied  part  of 
the  following  year.  In  1672  he  bad  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  iiiend  Mr. 
Willughby,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  leaving  him  guardian  to  his  two 
sons  (the  younger  of  whom  was  after- 
wards created  lord  Middleton)  and  a 
legacy  of  SOL  per  annum.  In  June 
1673,  he  marriea  a  youn^  lady,  not  half 
his  age,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Oakeley,  of 
Launton,  in  Oxfordshire.  After  vvpar- 
intending  the  education  of  Mn  W^ 
lu^libv's  children  for  some  time  at 
Middleton  Hall,  he  removed  to  Sutton 
Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire,  and  then  to 
Fslkboum  Hall,  Essex,  and  lastly  he 
settled  in  1679  at  Black^NoUejr,  bia 
native  place,  where  he  remained  till  bis 
death,  m  1705.  His  princinal  worka^ 
besides  those  already  noticed,  are,  Ca» 
talogus  Plantarum  Angliss  et  Insularum 
adjacentium;  a  second  edition  of  this 
appeared  in  1677,  a  third  in  1690,  under 
the  title  of  Sjrnopsis  Methodica  Sturpium 
Britannicarum  and  a  fourth,  very  acen* 
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rately  printed,  in  1696;  Ilistoria  Plan- 
tarum  Generalis,  1686,  1688,  1704,  3 
vols,  folio;  this  is  his  greatest  work; 
Methodus  Plantarum  Nova,  1682,  4to; 
3tirpiuin  Europaearum  extra  Britannias 
cresceutium  Sytloge,  1694 ;  Ohservations, 
topographical,  moral,  and  physiological, 
made  in  a  journey  through  part  of  the 
Low  Countries,  -Germanyi  Italy,  and 
France,  8vo ;  Collection  of  English 
Words  not  generally  used ;  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  preparing  and  refining  such 
metals  and.  minerals  as  are  gotten  in 
England.  He  also  edited  several  soolo- 
gical  works  of  his  friend  Mr.  WUluffhby, 
among  which,  were,  OmithologisB  Libri 
HI.  in  qui  bus,  Aves  omnes  hactenus 
Cognitse,  in  Methodum  Naturis  suis  con- 
venientem  redactsD  accurate  describun- 
tur,  1676,  fol. ;  (of  this  he  published  an 
English  translation  in  1678,  with  large 
additions);  and,  De  Historic  Piscium 
Lib.  IV,  1686,  fol.  To  the  Philosopliical 
Transactions  he  contributed  several 
valuable  papers ;  and  he  revised  and 
corrected  Staphorst's  translation  of  Rau- 
wolf's  Travels.  He  also  published 
several  works  of  his  own  on  zoology. 
He  undertook  to  form  a  classical  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  as 
he  had  of  the  vegetable;  and  in  1693 
lie  published  his  Synopsis  Methodica 
Animalium,  Quadrupedum,  et  Serpentini 
Generis,  one  vol.  8vo.  Similar  volumes 
on  birds  and  fishes  were  also  prepared 
by  him ;  they  were  published  after  his 
death,  by  Dr.  Derham,  in  1713.  He 
also  left  a  history  of  insects,  which  waa 
likewise  published  by  Dr.  Derham,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
contains  an  appendix  on  Beetles,  by 
Dr.  Lister.  The  most  important  character 
of  the  zoological  works  of  Ray  is  the 
precise  and  clear  method  of  classification 
which  he  adopted.  The  primarv  divisions 
of  his  system  were  founded  on  the 
structure  of  the  heart  and  organs  of 
respiration.  His  arrangement  of  tlie 
classes  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  has  been 
followed  by  many  naturalists.  Both 
Linnaeus  and  Bunon  borrowed  largely 
from  the  works  of  Rav.  Buffon  ex- 
tracted from  Willughb3r  s  Ornithology, 
almost  all  the  anatomical  part  of  his 
history  of  birds;  and  Cuvier  says  that 
the  Dictionnair^  d'ichtyoloeie,  by  Dau- 
benton  and  Haiiy,  in  the  Encyclop^die 
M^tbodique,  consists  in  great  part  of 
translations  from  Ray's  works  on  fishes. 
In  addition  to  his  numerous  scientific 
writings,  Rav  composed  several  works  on 
divipity  and  other  subjects:  the  best 
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known  of  these  are,  A  CoUection  of 
Proverbs,  which  came  out  in  1672,  and 
went  through  several  editions  ;  The 
Wisdom  of  Uod  manifested  in  the  Works 
of  Creadon,  1690;  A  Persuasion  to  a 
Holy  Life,  1700;  and.  three  Physico- 
Theological  Discourses  concerning  Chaoc, 
the  Deluge,  and  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Worid,  1692.  His  Select  Remains  were 
published  in  1760,  8v6,  bv  Mr.  Geoi^ee 
Scott  His  character  is  thus  concisely 
given  by  Dr.  Derham :  "  In  his  dealinn 
no  man  more  strictly  just;  in  nia 
conversation,  no  man  more  humble, 
courteous,  and  affidile ;  towards  God,  no 
man  more  devout ;  and  towards  the  poor 
and  distressed,  no  man  more  com- 
passionate and  charitable,  according  to 
nis  abilities." 

RAYMOND,  (Robert,  lord,)  an  emi- 
nent judge,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Raymond,  one  of  the  iustioes  of  the 
Kine's  Bench,  and  author  of  Reports. 
He  became  solicitor^neral  in  the  reign 
of  Anne,  and  attorney-general  in  that  of 
George  I.  who  appointi^  him  one  of  ,the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  In  1730.  ne  was  created  baron 
Raymond.  He  died  in.  1732.  His  Re- 
ports have  been  published  in  2  vols,  foL 
and  3  vols,  8vo ;  and  his  Rubrics  in  fol. 

R AYNAL,  (William  Thomaa  Francis,) 
a  French  historian  and  political  writer, 
was  born  in  1711,  atSahat  Genies,  in  the 
Roueigue.  He  entered  early  among  the 
Jesuits,  was  ordained  priest,  and  ob- 
tained some  success  as  a  preacher.  But 
a  dislike  of  restraint  of  every  kind  in- 
duced him  in  1747  to  quit  the  Jesuits, 
and  fix  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came curate  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  soon  after 
entered  upon  the  career  of  authorship  as 
a  political,  historical,  and  miscellaneous 
wnter.  His  Histoire  du  Stathoud^raty 
published  in  1748,  and,  Histoire  du  Parie- 
ment  d'Angleterre,  raised  him  into  re- 
putation, though  inflated  and  dedamatorvy 
and  by  no  means  historicallv  exact  He 
also  composed.  Anecdotes  Litt^raires,  and 
Histoire  du  Divorce  de  Henri  VIII.;  and 
was  employed  as  editor  of  the  Mereure 
de,  France.  Thinking  commercial  spe- 
culations more  likely  to  turn  to  profit 
than  literary  ones,  he  engaged  in  tnem, 
and  was.  thereby  led  to. the  compoiitioa 
of  the  work  to  which  he  is  indebted  for 
the  principal  share  of  his  fame — his  His- 
toire Philosophioue  et  Politiaue  des  Esta- 
blissements  des  Europ^ens  oans  lea  deux 
Indes,  first  printed  anonymously  in  1770, 
4  vols,  8vo.  Though  many  passages  w^re 
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written  in  a  very  violent  tone  against 
monarchy  and  against  Christianity,  the 
French  government  allowed  the  hook  to 
circnlate  undisturbed.  Sensible  of  some 
of  the  imperfections  of  his  work,  Raynal 
determined  to  improve  it  by  travel ;  he 
accordingly  visited  the  commercial  towns 
in  France,  and  passed  into  England  and 
Holland,  everywhere  making  inqiiiries 
among  travellers  and  merchants.  On  his 
return  he  published  at  Geneva,  in  1780, 
an  improved  edition  of  his  work  in  10 
Tols,  8vo,  with  his  name  and  his  portrait 
Its  general  tone,  however,  was  in  no  re- 
spect altered;  and  its  attacks  upon  autho- 
rity of  every  kind  were  so  unmeasured, 
that  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  May 
1781,  ordered  it  to  be  burnt,  and  issued  a 
decree  for  apprehending  the  author. 
Time,  however,  was  given  him  to  retire 
to  Spa,  whence  he  made  the  tour  of  Ger- 
many, and  after  having  visited  Saxe 
Gotha  and  Berlin,  and  naving  had  an 
interview  of  no  very  flattering  character 
with  Frederic  the  Great  at  Potsdam,  he 
Tetnrned  to  France,  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  its  southern  provinces.  He  there 
founded  several  prizes  in  the  academies 
of  Marseilles  and  Lyons  for  essays  on 
■uhjecta  proposed  by  himself,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  was,  *'  Whether  the 
discovery  of  America  had  been  more  use- 
ful or  prejudicial  to  Europe  V*  America, 
on  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies,  was  about  this 
time  an  object  of  peculiar  interest;  and 
Raynal  had  published  in  1781,  Tableau 
et  Revolution  des  Colonies  Anfflaises  de 
TAm^rique  septentrionale,  a  work  written 
in  a  liberal  strain,  but  without  much 
depth  or  accuracy.  Its  mistakes  were 
exposed  in  a  pamphlet  bv  Thomas  Paine. 
In  1788  Ra^al  returned  to  Paris,  where 
the  revolutionary  contest  was  beginning 
to  diaelose  itself  When  the  NationiU 
Assembly  was  convoked,  the  motion  of  a 
friend  procured  the  annulling  of  the  de- 
cree passed  against  him,  for  which  favour 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  presi- 
dent, containing  a  retractation  of  the 
errors  in  the  condemned  work.  Finding 
in  the  sequel  the  National  Assembly  oc- 
cupied in  decrees,  some  of  which  appeared 
to  him  to  infringe  the  rights  of  property, 
and  others  calculated  to  augment  the 
popular  effervescence,  he  ventured,  the 
31st  May,  1791,  to  address  to  Bureau  de 
Puay,  the  president  of  the  Assembly,  a 
long  letter  of  advice  and  remonstrance. 
The  sentiments  declared  in  this  letter 
were  very  different  from  those  which  were 
generally  expected  from  ihe  author  of 


the  HistoirePhilosophique,  their  tendency 
being  to  repress  popular  licentiou8ness,and 
strengthen  the  bands  of  civil  authority. 
They  were  therefore  considered  bv  the 

Partisans  of  democracy  as  the  effusion  of 
otage;  and  Raynal  remained  quiet  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He  passed 
unmolested  through  the  reign  of  terror ; 
and  he  was  cut  off  by  a  catarrh,  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  at  Chaillot,  on  the  6th 
March,  1796,  in  the  eighty- third  vear  of 
his  age.  Just  before  his  death  the  Di- 
rectory had  named  him  member  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  class  of  History, 
and  his  6\oge  was  read  by  Lebreton  at 
one  of  the  first  sittings  of  that  body.  A 
new  edition  of  Raynu's  History  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  11  vols,  8vo,  1820-21, 
with  a  biographical  notice  and  reflections 
on  the  works  of  Raynal,  by  M.  A.  Jay. 

RAYNAUD,  (Theophilus,)  a  learned 
Jesuit,  bom  in  1583,  at  Sospello,  in  the 
province  of  Nice.  He  was  professor  of 
nhilosophy  and  theology  at  Lyons,  where 
ne  died  in  1663.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Bertet,  in  20  vols,  fol.  Lyons, 
1665—1669. 

RAYNOLDS.  See  Raimolds. 

RAYNOUARD,  (Fran9ois  Juste 
Marie,)  a  French  pliilologbt,  bom  in  1 761, 
at  Brignolles,  in  Provence.  He  at  first 
practised  at  the  bar  as  an  advocate  to  the 
parliament  of  Aix ;  but  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  the  moderation  of 
his  political  views,  and  his  attachment  to 
the  Girondins ,  led  to  his  being  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  in  1793  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Mountain  party,  and 
did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  In  1804  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  by  the  department  of  Var. 
He  proauced  in  the  following  year  his 
successful  tragedy  of  Les  Templiers ;  and 
in  1807  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Institute;  and  at  its  reorganization  in 
1816,  his  name  was  retained  on  the  list 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. He  succeeded  Suard  as  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  was  also  joint  editor  of  the  Journal 
des  Savants.  He  wrote.  Monuments  Hia- 
toriques  relatifs  k  la  Condemnation  des 
Chevaliers  du  Temple,  et  k  TAbolition  de 
leur  Ordre ;  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  des 
Troubadours ;  Grammaire  compar^e  des 
Langues  de  I'Europe  Latin e  dans  leurs 
Rapports  avec  la  Langue  des  Troubadours; 
Choix  des  Po^es  onginales  des  Trouba- 
dours; Observations  philologiques  et 
grammaticales  sur  le  Roman  du  Ron ; 
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and.  NouTeau  Choix  des  Poesies  ori* 
ginales  dea  Troubadours;  this  was  left 
unfinished  at  bis  death,  which  took  place 
in  1836. 

R  AZZI,  (Cavaliere  Giovanni  Antonio,) 
a  painter,  who  obtained  the  name  of  II 
Sodotna,  was  born  at  Vercelli,  in  the 
Piedmontese,  about  1479,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  Giacomo  delle  Fonte,  but  he  formed 
his  style  on  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  painted, 
at  Monte  Oliveto,  a  set  of  pictures  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  St  Benedict ; 
and  on  going  to  Rome  he  was  employed 
by  Julius  11.  in  the  Vatican;  but  his 
works  were  there  obliterated,  to  make 
room  for  the  frescoes  of  Rafifaelle.  Agos- 
tino  Chigi  next  engaged  him  to  paint  the 
History  of  Alexander  the  Grea^  in  the 
Farnesina.  He  then  went  to  Sienna, 
where  be  painted  a  noble  picture  of  the 
Wise  Men  B  Offering,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Augustine ;  A  Flagellation  of  Christ, 
in  the  Franciscan  Monastery;  and  a  Sl 
Catharine  of  Sienna,  in  the  Dominican 
Ctiurch.  These  pictures  were  distin- 
guished by  an  approximation  to  the 
manner  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Aneelo,  and  Raffaelle,    He  died  in  1554. 

READING,  (John,)  a  divine,  was 
born  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1588,  and 
educated  at  Magdalen  hall,  and  Alban 
ball,  Oxford.  In  1616  he  was  made 
minister  of  St  Mary's,  Dover;  and  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to 
Charles  I.  In  1642  archbishop  Laud, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  at  the 
king's  request,  bestowed  on  him  the  liv- 
ing of  Chartliam,  in  Kent ;  he  was  also 
made  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  In 
1644  Sir  William  Brockman  gave  him  the 
living  of  Cheriton,  in  Kent ;  and  he  was 
appomted  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  to 
be  one  of  the  nine  divines  who  were  to 
write  annotations  on  the  New  Testament 
for  the  work  afterwards  nublished,  and 
known  by  the  title  of  tne  Assembly's 
Annotations.  He  suffered  much  during 
the  Rebellion ;  and  at  the  Restoration, 
when  Charles  II.  landed  at  Dover,  Mr. 
Reading  was  deputed  by  the  corporation 
to  address  his  majesty,  and  present  him 
with  a  large  Bible  with  gold  clasps,  in 
their  name.     He  died  in  1667. 

REAL.  See  Saint  Real. 

REAUMUR,  (Ren6  Anthony  Fer- 
chault  de,)  an  eminent  French  naturalist, 
was  bom  at  Rochelle  in  1683,  and  stu- 
died grammar  at  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  philosophy  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Poitiers.  In  1699  he  went  from  thence 
to  Bourges,  where  he  studied  the  civil 
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law.  In  1703  he  want  to  Pans,  and  ap- 
plied himself  wholly  to  the  mathemalica 
and  natural  philosophy ;  and  in  1708  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  whose  M^moirea  he  con- 
tributed several  valuable  papers.  In 
1711  he  made  some  experiments  relative 
to  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and 
proved  that  the  strength  of  a  cord  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the 
threads  of  which  it  consists ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  less  a  rope  is  twisted,  the 
stronger  it  is.  In  1715,  while  examining 
the  process  of  colouring  artificial  pearls, 
he  (uscovered  the  nature  of  Uie  singular 
substance  which  gives  the  brilliancy  to 
the  scales  of  fishes,  and  he  investigated 
the  mode  of  formation  and  growth  of 
these  scales.  He  also  made  some  re- 
searches of  a  similar  kind  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  shells  of  testaceous 
animals,  and  made  some  valuable  phy- 
siological experiments  relating  to  the 
concoctive  powers  of  the  stomach  in 
granivorous  and  carnivorous  birds,  in 
which  he  clearly  established  the  different 
modes  of  action  in  these  two  classes,  via. 
by  triture  and  by  solution.  When  de- 
scribing, in  1715,  the  turquoise-minea 
which  he  discovered  in  Languedoc,  and 
the  means  which  are  employed  to  colour 
these  stones,  he  found  that  the  substancea 
of  which  they  consist  are  portions  of  the 
fossil  teeth  of  the  mastodon.  He  also 
described  the  process  of  making  ateel, 
and  of  tinning  iron.  He  ereatly  im- 
proved the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
made  a  number  of  experiments  on  arti- 
ficial incubation,  and  aiscovered  a  species 
of  mollusk  from  which  a  purple  dye 
might  be  prepared  analogous  to  the  pur- 
ple of  the  ancients.  In  1731  he  invented 
his  well-known  thermometer.  He  took 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water 
as  two  fixed  points,  and  then  divided  the 
interval  into  80  degrees,  the  freezing 
point  being  zero.  In  1710  he  described 
the  means  by  which  many  shell-fish, 
echinodermata  (sea-stars),  and  other  mol- 
lusks  and  zoophytes,  execute  their  pro- 
gressive movements;  and  in  1712  he 
observed  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  claws  of  lobsters  and 
crabs.  His  M6moires  pour  servir  a  THis- 
toire  des  Insectes,  appeared  between  1734 
and  1742,  6  vols,  4to.  While  collecting 
materials  for  this  work  we  find  it  recorded 
that  he  kept  numerous  insects  of  all 
kinds  in  his  garden,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  their  habits  and  instincts. 
Reaumur  passed  a  retired  life,  partly  at 
his  estate  in  Saintonge,  and  partly  at  his 
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TflU  at  Bei];,  near  Parn.  He  died  irom 
the  effect!  of  a  fall  which  he  received 
while  riding,  in  Octoher  1757. 

REBOLLEDO,  (Beroardhio,  count  di,) 
a  Spanish  officer  and  poet,  waa  bom  at 
Leon,  the  capital  of  (he  province  of  that 
name,  in  1597.  After  distingnishing  him- 
•elf  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  he 
waa  appointed  by  Philip  IV.  his  ambaa- 
sador  to  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and  he 
rendered  signal  terrice  to  the  king  of 
Denmark  when  Charles  Gustarus  marched 
hia  army  across  the  froaen  sea,  and  bom- 
barded Copenhagen.  He  wrote  a  poem 
entitled,  Selvas  Militares  y  Politicas;  and 
another  under  the  title  of  Selves  Danieaiy 
1665,  4to;  also,  La  Constancia  victo» 
riosa,  y  Trinos  de  Jeremias ;  Selves  S»- 
£Tadas;  and  a  play,  entitled,  Amor 
Despreciando  Riesgos.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Madrid,  1778,  4 
vols,  4to.  He  was  recalled  to  Madrid 
after  a  long  residence  in  Denmark,  and 
waa  appointed  president  of  the  Board  of 
War  in  the  Council  of  Castile.  He  died 
in  1676. 

RECUENBER6,  (Adam,)  aLutlieran 
divine,  was  bom  in  1642  at  Meissen,  in 
Upper  Saxony,  and  educated  at  Frey- 
berg,  and  at  Leipsic,  where  he  became 
professor  of  philoloey,  of  history,  and 
of  divinity.    He  died  in  1721. 

RECORDS,  (Robert,)  a  physician  and 
eminent  mathematician,  was  bora  at 
Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  was  en- 
tered of  the  university  of  Oxford  about 
1525.  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
All  Souls  college  in  1531.  He  taught 
arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  and  afterwards  repaired  to 
London,  and  was  appointed  physician  to 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  He  published, 
The  Pathwav  to  Knowledge,  containing 
the  first  Pnndples  of  Geometric;  The 
Ground  of  Arts,  teaching  the  perfect 
Worke  and  Practice  of  Aritnmeticke;  this 
was  corrected  and  augmented  by  the 
famous  Dr.  John  Dee,  by  John  MeUis, 
Robert  Norton,  Robert  Hartwell,  R.  C 
1623,  and  by  Edward  Hatton,  1699; 
The  Castle  of  Knowledge,  containing 
the  Explication  of  the  Sphere  bothe 
Celestiall  and  Materiall;  The  Whetstone 
of  Witte,  which  is  the  seconde  part  of 
Arithmetike,  containing  the  Extraction 
of  Rootes,  the  CosMke  Practise,  with  the 
Rules  of  Equation,  and  the  Woorkes  of 
Surde  Nombers,  London,  1557,  4to;  the 
foregoing  are  all  written  in  dialogue 
between  master  and  scholar;  and.  The 
Urinal  of  Physic,  and  the  Judicii^l  of 
Urines.  '  He  also  collated  the  first  and 
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third  editions  of  Fabian*s  Chnmide,  t 
lated  Euclid,  and  undertook  the  ancient 
description  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Sherburne  says  that  he  published,  Coe* 
mogr^hisB  Isagogen;  ibo  that  he  wrote 
a  iKKik,  De  Arte  &ciendi  Horologtum ; 
and,  De  Usu  Globorum,  et  de  Statu  Tem- 
poram.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  this 
country  who  adopted  the  Copemican 
system.  Fuller  says  that  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant    He  died  in  1558. 

RED  I,  (Francesco^)  an  eminent  natural 
philosopher,  physician,  and  poet,  was  bora 
at  Arezio  in  1626,  and  educated  at 
Florence,  Pisa,  Rome,  and  Naples.  On 
his  retnra  to  Tuscany  he  practised  medi- 
eine  with  ^reat  reputation,  and  wrote 
several  medical  works.  He  wrote,  Baeeo 
in  Toscana,  a  fine  dithyrambic  poem,  in 
which  he  extols  the  various  produce  of 
tbe  Tuscan  vineyards;  this  was  edited  by 
Mathias;  Esjpenense  intorao  aUa  Gene- 
raxione  degh  Insetti;  Osservazioni  in- 
torao alls  Vipere;  Esperienae  intoroo  alle 
diverse  Cose  Naturali,  e  parUcolarmente  a 
quelle  che  ci  son  portata  dall'  Indie; 
Osservaaioni  intorao  agli  Aaimali  viventt 
che  si  trovano  neeli  Aaimali  viventi; 
Lettera  intorao  all'  Invenskme  d^li  Oe- 
chioli;  Consulti  Medid;  Letteto  Fami- 
liari;  and,  Sonetti.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  court  of  Tuscany,  and 
was  physician  to  the  grand  duket  Ferdi- 
nand II.  and  Cosmo  HI.  He  died  in 
1698.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ae^ 
demies  of  the  Gelati,  Arcadi^  and  Delia 
Crusca. 

REDI,  (Tomaso^)  a  painter,  waa  bom 
at  Flmnence  in  1665,  and  studied  atReow 
under  Carlo  Maratti  and  Ciro  Feni  Oa 
his  return  to  Florence  he  was  eai]deyed 
by  the  grand  duke  in  sevenl  works  tat 
the  Palaaao  PittL  He  alao  painted  some 
pictures  for  the  ehurohes^  and  other 
publie  edifices^  and  it  spoken  of  as  aa 
eminent  portrait  peiater.  He  died  in 
1726. 

REDMAN,  or  REDM AYNE,  (John,) 
a  learaed  divine,  was  bora  in  Yorkshire  in 
1499,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  eo^ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  at  Paris.  On  his  return 
he  settled  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  adorxm 
with  the  knowledge  of  Cicero  and  the 
purest  authors  of  antiquity,  that  Cheke^ 
then  a  young  man  there,  was  fired  with 
emulation ;  and  in  a  short  time,  through 
their  united  pains  and  example,  tlUt 
seminary  acquired  the  highest  reputation. 
He  was  also  elected  public  orator  of  the 
university ;  and  he  was  soon  after  choeen . 
master  of  King's  hall,  which  he  resigned 
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in  1547,  on  being  appointed  the  first 
master  of  Trinity  college.  He  was  like- 
wise archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  a 
member  of  the  convocation  in  1547  and 
1550;  also  prebendary  of  Wells,  and  of 
Westminster,  in  the  college  of  which 
cathedral  he  died  in  1551.  Dodd  says 
that,  as  to  Dr.  Redman 's  religion,  "  thouffh 
he  was  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformers,  yet  he  was  very  complaisant 
to  them  in  point  of  discipline,  and  went 
so  far  away  with  them,  as  to  be  an 
assistant  in  compiling  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  In  a  word,  he  divided  himself 
between  both  religions."  He  certainly 
renounced  several  errors  of  the  Romish 
creed,  and  **  with  constant  judgment  and 
unfeigned  conscience  descended  into  that 
manner  of  belief "  which  he  held  when 
he  assisted  in  compiling  the  first  liturgy 
of  Edward  VI.  published  in  1549.  On 
his  death-bed  he  avowed  to  Nowell  his 
persuasion  that  purgatory,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  and  transubstantiation,  were 
groundless  and  ungodly;  that  we  are 
justified,  not  by  our  works,  but  by  lively 
faith,  which  rests  in  our  only  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  that  good  works  are  not  destitute 
of  their  rewards ;  yet  nevertheless  they 
do  not  merit  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  18  **  the  gift  of  God."  He  died  in 
1551,  in  the  fi^-second  year  of  his  age. 
His  works,  all  published  after  his  death, 
are,  Opus  de  Justificationc ;  Hymnus  in 
quo  peccator  justificationem  quaerens 
mdi  imagine  describitur;  The  Complaint 
of  Grace;  Resolutions  concerning  the 
Sacrament,  in  the  appendix  to  Burnet's 
Hist  of  the  Reformation,  with  Resolu- 
tions of  some  questions  relating  to  bishops 
and  priests.  There  are  also  in  Fox  some 
articles  by  him. 

'  REED,  (Joseph,)  a  dramatic  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  bom  at  Stockton- 
upon-Tees  in  1723,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  business  of  a  rope-maker, 
which  he  carried  on  at  Stepney,  where 
he  died  in  1787.  He  wrote.  Madrigal 
and  Trulletta,  a  mock  tragedy ;  The  Re- 
gister Ofiice,  a  farce ;  Tom  Jones,  a  comic 
opera;  Dido,  a  tragedy;  llie  Retort 
Courteous;  An  Epitaph  on  the  Earl  of 
Chatham ;  St  Peter's  Lodge,  a  serio- 
comic legendary  tale ;  A  Rope's  End  for 
Hempen  Monopolists ;  A  Poem,  in  imita* 
tion  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  on  the  Death 
of  Mr.  Pope ;  The  Superannuated  Gal- 
lant a  farce;  A  British  Philippic,  in- 
scribed to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of 
Granville ;  A  Sop  in  the  Pan  for  a  phy- 
sical Critic,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Smollett, 
occasioned  by  a  criticism  (in  the  Critical 
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Review)  on  Madrigal  and  Trulletta;  a 
humorous  account  of  his  own  Life ;  The 
Tradesman's  Companion,  or  Tables  of 
Avordupois  Weig^ht;  The  Impostors,  or 
a  Cure  for  Credulity,  a  farce ;  and  some 
other  pieces. 

REED,  (Isaac,)  a  dramatic  critic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  London 
in  1742,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  con- 
veyancer, but  relinquished  tne  law  for 
literature^  and  especially  for  the  study  of 
the  earlier  English  writers.  In  1768  he 
collected  into  one  volume  the  poetical 
works  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 
In  1778  he  printed  a  few  copies  of  Mid- 
dleton's  unpublbhed  play,  called  The 
Witch,  a  tragi-comedie ;  and  he  collected 
materials  for  a  sixth  volume  of  Dr.  Young's 
Works.  In  1773  he  published  the  Cam- 
bridge Seatonian  prize  poems,  from  their 
institution  in  1750.  He  was  also  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Westminster,  European, 
and  Gentleman's  Magazines.  In  1775 
he  furnished  the  biographical  notes  to 
Pearch's  Collection  of  Poems,  4  vols,  and 
rendered  the  same  important  service  to 
a  new  edition  of  Dodsley's  Collection  in 
1782,  6  vols.  In  1782  he  published 
the  Biographia  Dramatica,  2  vols,  8vo ; 
a  new  edition  of  this  was  published  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Jones  in  1812,  in  4  vols, 
8vo.  Mr.  Reed  also  published  an  im- 
proved edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays, 
12  vols,  8vo;  two  supplemental  volumes 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  Works ;  a  select  collec- 
tion of  fugitive  pieces  of  wit  and  humour, 
in  prose  and  verse,  under  the  title  of, 
The  Repository;  the  Life  of  I>r.  Gold- 
smith; and  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Farmer, 
communicated  to  William  Seward,  Esq., 
and  printed  in  his  Biographiaiia.  But 
his  principal  work  is  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  1786, 10  vols,  8vo.  This  he 
undertook  at  the  request  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Steevens,  with  whom  he  was  joint 
editor  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  1793. 
Mr.  Steevens  bequeathed  him  his  own 
corrected  copy  of  Shakspeare,  from  which 
was  published,  in  1803,  Mr.  Reed's  last 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist, 
in  21  vols,  8vo.    He  died  m  1807. 

REEVES,  (William,)  adivine,  was  bom 
in  1668,  and  educated  at  King's  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  be  becune  fellow. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Cranford,  in  Middlesex,  and  the  vicarage 
of  St  Mary,  Reading.  He  was  also 
chaplain  to  queen  Anne.  He  published 
a  translation  of  the  Apologies  of  the 
Fathers,  2  vols,  8vo;  and  after  his  death 
a  volume  of  his  sermons  was  printed.  He 
died  in  1726. 
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REGILLIANUS,  (Q.  Nonius  Regil- 
lianiii,  or  Regillianiu  Augattufl,)  Roman 
emperor,  was  a  natiye  of  Dacia,  and  was 
adTanced  by  Vaierianiis  to  an  elevated 
rank  in  the  army.  He  routed  the  Sar- 
matiana  at  Seopia,  or  Uscopia,  in  Bul- 
garia, and  was  elected  emperor  in  a.d. 
261.  He  was  slain  in  an  engagement 
with  GaUienus  in  August,  a.d.  263. 

REGINALD,  (Anthony,)  a  Dominican 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the 
greatest  defenders  of  Thomism,  and  the 
doctrine  of  grace  efficacious  in  itself. 
His  prhscipal  worka  are,  a  treatise  Snr  la 
c^ldbre  Distinction  du  Sens  compost  et 
da  Sena  divis6 ;  and,  De  Mente  Concilii 
Tridentini  circa  Gratiam  perae  efficacem. 
This  last  was  edited  by  Amauld  and 
Quesnel,  in  1706,  foL  K^^ald  died  in 
1676. 

RBGINO,  a  learned  Benedietintf,  Abbot 
of  Prum  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
eentnxy,  was  the  author  of  a  Chronicle 
in  the  collection  of  German  historians  by 
Piatorius,  1583, 3  vols,  fol.,  and  of  a  collec- 
tion of  canons  and  ecclesiastical  rules, 
entitled,  De  Disei|plinis  Ecclesiasticis,  et 
de  Religione  ChnstianIL  Baluze  pub- 
liahed  an  edition  of  this  collection,  with 
notesi  in  1671,  8vo.  Regino  died  in 
915. 

REGIOMONTANUS,  an  eminent 
German  astronomer,  whose  real  name 
was  Johann  MUller,  was  bom  at  Koni^ 
berg,  in  Franconia,  in  1436,  and  studied 
at  Leipsic,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna, 
where  he  was  the  pupil,  and  subsequently 
the  snccessor,  of  tne  famous  Purbach,  the 
professor  of  astronomy  at  the  university. 
To  enable  himself  to  read  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy,  he  travelled  in  the  suite  of 
cardinal  Biessarion  to  Italy,  and  began  to 
leam  Greek  at  Ferrara,  under  Blan- 
diini,  Theodore  Gaaa,  and  Guarino; 
and  after  visiting '  Padua  and  Venice, 
and  making  a  valuable  collection  of 
MSS.  he  returned  to  Vienna.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  at  Buda,  to  form 
a  library  for  Matthiaa  Corvinus,  king 
of  Hungary,*  and  in  1471  he  settled  at 
Nuremberg.  In  1475  he  went  to  Rome, 
to  assist  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar,  and  for  his  services  was 
named  by  him  archbishop  of  Ratisbon ; 
but  he  died  at  Rome  in  1476,  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  His  principal  worka 
were  published  i&r  his  death. 

REGIS,  (Peter  Silvain,)  a  French 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Salvetot  de 
Blanqnefort,  in  the  Agenois,  in  1632, 
and  studied  at  Cahors  under  the  Jesuits ; 
but  the  lectures  of  Rohault  determined 
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him  to  leave  divinity  for  the  studv  of 
nhilosophy,  and  in  1665  he  went  to  Tou- 
louse, where  he  acquired  great  reputation 
as  a  lecturer  on  the  new  nhilosophy  in- 
troduced by  Descartes.  He  afterwards 
lectured  with  similar  success  at  Mont- 
pellier ;  and  in  1680  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  attended  by  such  numerous 
audiences,  that  the  followers  of  the  old 
doctrines  prevailed  upon  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  to  silence  this  bold  and  eloquent 
innovator.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  died  in  1707.  He  wrote,  System  of 
Philosophy ;  Use  of  Reason  and  Faith ; 
Answer  to  Huet's  Censura  Philosophias 
CartesiansB,  frc. 

REGIUS,  (Urban,)  or  Le  Roy,  a 
learned  Reformer,  was  bora  at  Lange- 
nareen,  in  the  territories  of  the  counts 
of  Montfort,  and  studied  at  Lindau,- 
Fribouig,  Basle,  and  Ingolstadt,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  by  his  literaiy 
talents,  that  be  received  from  the  hancb 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  poetical 
and  oratorical  crown.  He  was  afterwards 
made  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric ; 
but  being  a  convert  to  Luther's  opinions,- 
he  went  to  Augsburg,  where  he  esta- 
blished a  Reformed  church.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Zell,  in  May  1541.  Hia 
works  were  published  in  3  vols,  fol. 

REGNARD,  (John  Francis,)  next  to 
Moliere,  the  best  comie  writer  of  France, 
was  bora  at  Paris  in  1647.  He  early 
indulged  his  passion  for  travelling ;  but 
in  passing  from  Italy  to  Marseilles  the 
ship  in  which  he  had  embarked  was 
taken  by  pirates,  and  carried  to  Algiers. 
Now  doomed  to  slavery,  he  gained  the 
good  graces  of  his  master  by  his  skill  in 
making  raigouts ;  but  an  amour  brought 
on  new  difficulties  and  dangers.  He  waa 
discovered,  and  had  no  choice  but  either 
to  turn  Mahometan,  or  to  be  burnt  alive. 
The  French  consul,  however,  extricated 
him  from  his  situation,  by  ransom,  and 
sent  him  home.  In  1681  he  resumed  hia 
travels,  and  visited  Flanders,  Holland^ 
and  Sweden,  and  extended  his  excursion 
to  Lapland,  as  far  as  the  ^borders  of  the 
Icy  dea.  He  returned  through  Poland 
and  Vienna,  and,  afler  three  years' 
absence,  settled  at  Paris,  and  devoted- 
himself  to  composition.  He  was  made 
treaaurer  of  France,  and  lieutenant  of  the 
waters  and  forests.  He  died  in  1709.* 
His  works  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1823,  6  vols,  8vo. 

REGNAULT,  (Noel,)  a  learned  Jesuit, 
bora  at  Arras  in  1683.  He  obtained  the 
mathematical  chair  in  the  college  of  Louia 
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le  Grand,  at  Paris,  and  contributed  to  a 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Descartes.  He  wrote,  Philo- 
sofihical  Conversations ;  System  of  Logic ; 
Origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Philosophy ; 
and,  Mathematical  Conversations.  He 
died  in  1762. 

KEGNIER,  (Matburin,)  a  French 
satirbt,  born  at  Chartres  in  1573.  He 
was  canon  of  Chartres,  and  held  other 
benefices,  besides  a  pension  from  Henry 
IV.;  but  thoueh  an  ecclesiastic,  ha 
greatly  disgraced  himself  by  his  debau- 
cheries. Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius, 
were  his  models;  but  be  sometimes  painted 
vice  in  language  offensive  to  modesty. 
Seventeen  of  his  satires,  ai^d  other  poems, 
appeared  at  Rouen  in  1614.  The  best 
editions  are,  that  of  London,  1729,  4to, 
by  Brossette,  and  that  of  Paris,  1746, 
12mo.  He  died  in  1613. 
.  REGNIER  £»ES  MARETS,  (Francis 
Seraphin,)  a  French  writer,  bom  at  Paris 
in  1632.  He  went  in  1662  as  secretary 
tp  his  patron,  the  duke  de  Crequi,  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  ftnd  in  consequence 
of  some  elegant  Italian  sonnets  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  Delia  Crusca  Academv.  In 
1684  he  became  secretary  to  the  French 
Academy,  in  the  room  of  Mezeray,  and 
4ie4^1713,  prior  of  Graromont,  and  an 
abbot.  He  published,  a  French  Granunar ;. 
an  Italian  translation  of  Anacreon; 
Poems  in  French,  Latin,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  ;  History  of  the  Disputes  of  France 
yfith  the  Court  of  Rome,  &c. ;  and  a  trans- 
lation of  tbe  first  book  of  the  Iliad  into 
French  verse,  with  a  Disserti^tion  on 
aeveral  passages  in  Homer. 

REGULUS,  (Marcus  Attilius,  or  Ati- 
lius,)  a  Roman  general,  who  went  to  Africa 
to  wage  war  against  Carthage.  His  rapid 
successes  were  checked  by  the  arrival  of 
Xantippus;  and  Regulus,  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  was  sent  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  Rome  to  induce  his  country- 
men to  make  peace.  He  dissuaded  the 
Romans  from  accepting  the  offer,  and  on 
I)is  return  to  Carthage  was  cruelly  put  to 
death,  B,c.  251. 

'  REICH  A,  (Anthony,)  a  musical  com- 
poser»  apd  writer  on  music,  bom  at 
Wague  in  1770.  In  1794  he  went  to 
Hamburgh,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years,  and  studied  the  theory  of  music. 
In  1 799  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  at  the 
celebrated  concert  de  CUry  produced  a 
grand  sympho^iy.  He  afterwards  settled 
at  Vienna,  where  he  wrote  many  of  his 
iforks.  He  retumed  to  Paris  in  1808, 
and  there  remained  till  his  decease  in 
i836.  He  was  a  leading  professor  of 
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composition  at  tbe  Ecole  Royale  de 
Musique.  His  principal  works  are,  Cmira 
de  Composition,  ou  Traits  eomplet  et 
raisonn6  d 'Harmonic  Pratique,  in  1  voL 
folio;  and  Traits  de  Melodic,  Abstraction 
faite  de  ses  Rapports  avec  rHamranie, 
in  2  vols,  4to,  1814. 

REID,  (Thomas,)  a  Scotch  divine  and 
metaphysician,    was    bora    in   1710    at 
Strachen,  in  Kincardineshke,  (of  which 
parish  his  father,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Reid, 
was  minister  for  ^(iv  years,)  and  was 
educated  at  the  parish  school  at  Kincar- 
dine, and  atManschal  college,  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
librarian,  which  he  resigned  in  1736. 
He  then  accompanied  Dr.  John  Stewart, 
afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  ia 
Marischal  College,  and  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary   on    Newton's    Quadrature    of 
Curves,  on  an  excursion  to  En^and,  and 
visited  London,  Oxford,  and  Qimbridge. 
In  1737  he  was  presented  by  tiie  King's 
college  of  Aberdeen  to  the  living  of  New 
Machar  in  that  county.    Here  be  was 
accustomed,  for  some  time,  from  a  natural 
diffidence,  to  preach  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Tillotson  and  Dr.  Evans;  and  it  is  sai4 
that  he  had  neglected  the  practice  of 
composition  in  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree in  the  earlier  part  of  his  studiea. 
"The   feet,"  says  his  biognpher,   "ia 
curious,  when  contrasted  with  that  eaae^ 
perspicuity,  and  purity  of  style,  whidi  he 
afterwards  attained."    The  greater  part 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  most  intense 
study ;  particularly  in  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  laws  of  external  perception, 
^d  of  the  other  principles  which  fom 
the  ground-work  of  human  knowledge. 
His  chief  relaxations  were  gardening  and 
botanv,  to  both  of  which  punuito  he  re- 
tained his  attachment  even  in  old  age. 
The  first  work  published  by  him  waa  in       / 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London      ^ 
in  1748,  and  was  entitied.  An  Essay  on 
Quantitjr,  occasioned  by  a   Treatise  in 
which  aimple  and  compound  Ratios  are 
applied  to  Virtue  and  Merit.    In  1752 
the  professors  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, elected  him  professor  of  philosophy. 
In  1763  he  was  invited  by  tiie  univeraity 
of  Glasgow  to  the  professorship  of  moral 
philosophy,  then  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Adam  SmiUi.    In  1764  he 
Dublished  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind ;  which  was  succeeded,  after  a  long 
interval,  in  1785,  by  his  Essays  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers  of  Man;  and  thai 
again,  in   1788,  by  his  Essays  on  the 
Active    Powers  of  the  Human   Mind. 
These,  with  an  Analysis  of  Aristotiea 
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Logie,  which  forms  an  appendix  to  the 
third  volume  of  lord  Karnes's  Sketches, 
comprehend  the  whole  of  Dr.  Reid's  pah* 
lications.  The  interval  between  the  dates 
of  the  first  and  last  of  these  amount  to  no 
less  than  forty  years,  although  he  had 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-eight  before 
he  ventured  to  appear  as  an  author. 
Even  in  vety  advanced  life  he  continued 
to  prosecute  his  studies  with  unabated 
ardour  and  activity.  The  modem  im* 
provements  in  chemistry  attracted  his 
particoJar  notice;  and  lie  applied  him- 
aelfy  with  his  wonted  diligence  and 
success^  to  the  study  of  these  and  its  new 
nomenclature.  He  amused  himself,  also^ 
at  times,  in  nrenaring  for  a  philosophical 
society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  short 
essays  on  particular  topics,  which  hap- 
pened to  mterest  his  curiosity.  The 
most  important  of  these  were,  An  exa- 
mination of  Dr.  Priestley's  opinion  con- 
cerning Matter  and  Mind;  Observatious 
on  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and 
Physif^ogical  Reflections  on  Muscular 
Motion.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1796.  In  point  of  bodily  constitution, 
few  men  have  been  more  indebted  to 
nature  than  Dr.  Reid.  His  form  was 
vigorous  and  athletic ;  and  his  muscular 
force  (though  he  was  somewhat  under 
tho  middle  siae)  was  uncommonly  great 
—advantages  to  which  his  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  exercise,  and  the  unclouded 
serenity  of  his  temper,  did  ample  justice. 
A  picture  of  htm,  for  which  he  consented, 
at  the  particular  request  of  Dr.  Gregory, 
to  sit  to  Sur  Henry  Raebum  during  his 
last  virit  to  Edinburgh,  is  generally 
ranked  among  the  happiest  performances 
of  that  artist. 

REIFENSTEIN,  (John  Frederic,)  was 
bom  in  1719  in  Prassian  Lithuania,  and 
educated  at  Konigsberg.  In  1758,  on 
account  of  the  war,  he  accompanied  the 
court  of  Cassel  to  Bremen;  and  from 
1700  to  176S  he  made  a  tour  through 
France,  Switaerland,  and  Italy.  At 
Rome  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  Winkelman,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  antiquities  and  the 
flae  arts.  In  1 768  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance at  Rome  with  Hackert,  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Naples,  and 
with  many  fore^ners  g?  distinction,  to 
whom  he  served  as  a  guide  in  viewing 
the  various  remains  of  ancient  art  in  that 
city.  Among  these  was  the  Russian 
general,  Ivan  Schouvalof,  who  became 
bis  patron,  and  soon  after  procured  for 
him  a  small  pension  from  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  at  Petersburg,  which  was 
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to  be  paid  to  him,  on  condition  of  his 
superintending  the  studies  of  the  young 
pupils,  sent  by  th^  Academy  to  Rome 
for  their  improvement  Baron  Grimm 
recommended  him  strongly  to  the  em- 
press of  Russia,  who  conferred  on  him 
many  marks  of  favour.  This  princess, 
who  so  much  admired  the  caebrated 
nwntings  of  Raffiielle  in  the  loffgie  of  the 
Vatican,  that  she  had  coloured  prints  of 
them  hung  up  in  her  apartments,  was 
desirous  to  obtain  copies  of  them, 
executed  at  Rome,  as  large  as  the 
originals.  The  commission  for  this  pur- 
pose was  entrusted  to  Reifenstein,  who 
readily  undertook  it;  and  having  en- 
gaged several  eminent  artists,  the  work 
was  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
under  the  inspection  of  an  ingenious 
German  painter,  named  Unterberger. 
When  these  copies  arrived,  the  empress 
caused  a  gallery  exactly  like  that  in  the 
Vatican  to  be  constructed  in  the  her- 
mitage, adjacent  to  the  Winter  Palace, 
in  wiiich  they  were  placed.  As  a  re- 
ward for  this  service,  Reifenstein  got  a 
considerable  pension,  which  he  retained 
till  his  death,  in  1793.  Besides  his 
merit  in  other  respects,  his  name  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  history  of  the  arts 
on  account  of  his  inventions.  Among 
these  were  his  discovery  of  a  method 
of  making  cameos  similar  to  those  of 
the  ancients,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (lib. 
XXXV.  c.  SO),  by  fusing  together  dif- 
ferent coloured  pieces  of  glass;  and  the 
improvements  he  made  in  the  revived  art 
of  encaustic  painting. 

REIMARUS,  (Hermann  Samuel,)  a 
learned  philologist,  and  natural  philoso- 
pher, was  bora  at  Hamburgh  in  1694, 
and  studied  at  Wittemberg ;  and  upon  the 
completion  of  his  course,  in  1717,  he 
maintained  some  able  theses  On  the 
Differences  of  Hebrew  Words.  In  1727 
he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Hamburgh,  and 
filled  this  office  for  forty-one  years.  In 
1728  he  married  a  daughter  of  J.  A. 
Fabricius ;  and  he  assisted  his  father-in- 
law  in  some  of  his  important  literary 
labours.  Towards  tlie  end  of  bis  life 
Reimarus  devoted  his  hours  of  leisure  to 
the  study  of  natural  historv.  He  died 
in  1768.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Petersburg,  and 
also  of  most  of  the  literary  societies 
in  Germany.  His  principal  works  are, 
A  Commentary  on  the  Life  and  Writinga 
of  John  Albert  Fabricius ;  A  Letter  to 
Cardinal  Quirini  concerning  the  works  of 
Dion  Cassius;  The  Roman  History  of 
X  2 
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Dion  CassiuR ;  in  the  publication  of  tbii 
work  he  availed  himself  of  materials 
which  had  heeu  prepared  by  Fabricios, 
who  had  projected  an  edition  of  this 
author;  A  Dissertation  on  the  Coun- 
sellors of  the  Great  Sanhedrin ;  A  Dis- 
course on  the  Principal  Truths  of  Natural 
Religion;  and,  Observations,  Physical  and 
Moral,  on  the  Instinct  of  Animals.  He 
is  said,  moreover,  to  have  written  the 
essays  published  by  Lessing,  in  1774 
and  1777,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  and  which 
caused  so  great  a  sensation  among  the 
Protestants  of  Germany. 

REINBECK,  (John  Gustavus,)  aceler 
brated  Lutheran  divine  and  metaphy- 
sical writer,  was  bom  at  Zell,  in  1682, 
and  educated  at  Halle,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Oriental  col- 
lege, and  was  nominated  assessor  of  the 
conferences  before  he  bad  completed  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  Soon  after- 
wards, in  1703,  he  became  assistant- 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Verder  and 
Villeneuve;  and  in  1713  he  succeeded 
to  the  sole  pastorship  of  both  churches, 
lu.  1717  the  king  of  Prussia  made  him 
first  pastor,  provost,  and  inspector  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Berlin,  and  in-, 
spector,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  de-- 
pendent  churches  and  of  the  college  of 
Cologne.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
•  nominated  counsellor  of  the  Consistory. 
In  1728  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
tiiculty  of  theology  at  Konigsberg.  The 
last  ecclesiastical  honour  which  he  re- 
ceived, was  that  of  being  appointed  con- 
fessor to  the  queen  and  princess  royal 
in  1739.  He  died  in  1742,  about  the 
age  of  sixty.  His  principal  theological 
work  is  entitled.  Considerations  on  the 
divine  Trutlis  contained  in  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg.  He  was  also  the  author 
of,  Explanations  of  the  Apocalypse; 
Tractatus  de  Redemptione  per  "Kvrpop; 
On  the  Nature  of  Marriage,  and  against 
Concubinage,  1715,  4to,  by  way  of 
answer  to  what  was  written  by  M. 
Thomasius  in  favour  of  the  latter  state ; 
An  Examination  of  the  Question,  Whether 
this  is  the  best  possible  World?  1736, 
annexed  to  one  of  his  controversial 
treatises  against  M.  Palm ;  An  Explana- 
tion of  the  philosophical  Hypothesis 
on  a  pre-established  Harmony,  1736; 
and.  Philosophical  Reflections  on  the 
Rational  Soul,  and  on  its  Immortality. 

REINECCIUS,  (Reinier,)  a  learned 
German,  bom  in  1541  at  Stenheim,  in 
the  diocese  of  Paderborn,  was  a  disciple 
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of  Melanchtbon,  and  taught  the  bellce- 
lettres  in  the  universities  of  Frankfort 
and  Helmstadt  till  his  death,  in  1595. 
He  published.  Syntagma  de  .Familiia 
Monarcbiarum  trium  priorum ;  Familise 
Regum  Judaeorum;  Chronicon  Hieros- 
olymitanum;  Historia  Orientalis;  Hi»- 
toria  Julia  ;  and,  Methodus  I^gendi 
Historiam. 

REINER,  (Wenceslaus  Laurent,)  a 
painter,  was  bom  at  Prague  in  1686,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Peter  Brandel,  a  painter 
of  some  reputation.  H is  best  productioiia 
were  landscapes  with  cattle,  and  battle- 
pieces,  in  which  be  imitates  the  style  of 
Peter  van  Bioemen.  His  figures .  and 
animals  are  correctly  drawn,  and  touched 
with  great  freedom  and  spirit  He  died, 
in  1743. 

REINESIUS,  (Thomas,)  an  eminentlf 
learned  physician,  was  bora  in  1587  at 
Gotha,  and  educated  at  Wittemberg  and 
Jena.  He  then  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  Germanv  and  Italy,  remaining 
some  time  at  Padua,  for  the  sake  of  the 
medical  lectures  delivered  there.  On  hia 
return  through  Basle  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  that  university,  and  then, 
passed  some  time  at  Altor^  in  the  hope 
of  procuring  a  professorship  by  the  in- 
terest <  of  bis  relation  Caspar  Hoffmaii. 
In  1617  he  commenced  practice  at  Hofi^ 
in  Franconia. '  Thence,  on  the  iuvitatioii 
of  the  margrave  oi  Bayreuth,  he  removed 
to  that  town,  having  the  posts  of  the 
margrave's  physician  and  inspector  of  tlie 
public  schools.  In  1627  he  accepted  the 
place  of  public  physician  of  the  town  of 
Altenburg,  in  which  he  resided  for 
several  years,  and  obtained  the  dignity 
of  burgomaster.  He  finally  removed  ta 
Leipsic,  where  he  died  in  1667.  **  There 
is  scarcely  anything,"  saysSaxius,  '*in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  especially  the 
ancient  medical  writers,  or  in  the  mono- . 
ments  of  antiquity,  which  he  has  left 
untouched  in  his  epistles,  observations^ 
various  readings,  schoUa,  or  disputations, 
either  published  or  in  manuscript.'* 
Haller  speaks  with  admiration  of  his 
work  entitled,  Variarum  Lectionum,  Lib. 
III.  4to,  1640,  as  a  treasure  of  varioua 
and  profound  eradition,  which  no  one 
who  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  learned 
physician  can  be  without ;  and  Bayle  taya 
of  his  writings  in  general,  that  *'good 
judges  of  literature  have  no  sooner  read 
some  pages,  but  they  place  him  above 
those  philoloffers  who  have  only  a  good 
memory,  ana  rank'  him  with  critics  who 
go  beyond  their  reading,  and  know  more. 
than   books   have  taught  them.     The 
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Benetrati<m  of  their  andentanoing  ena- 
bles them  to  dra;w  conieqaeiicei^  end  auij^ 
geets  oonjectares  which  lead  them  to  tne 
discoTery  of  hidden  treasoree.  They  by 
diis  maana  dart  a  light  into  the  gloomy 
places  of  literatore,  and  extend  the  limits 
of  ancient  knowledge.  Reinesius  waa 
one  of  this  class  of  critics,  and  made  it 
his  chief  business  to  find  out  what  others 
bad  not  said."  A  great  eulogium  is 
siven  of  his  merits  by  Orsevius,  in  the 
dedication  of  the  second  edition  of 
Casaabon*8  Epistles ;  and  by  Haller,  who 
ealls  him  (Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract)  <<a 
aixrade  of  learning"  (ad  miraetilum 
doeim) ;  and  says  that,  in  the  accurate 
Btndy  and  comparison  of  ancient  writers, 
and  in  sagacity  in  discorering  the  true 
reading  of  comipt  passages,  he  was 
nnrivailed.  He  partook  of  the  liberality 
which  Louis  XlV.  showed  to  the  most 
oelebrated  scholars  of  Europe ;  and  be  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  a  very  obliging 
letter  from  Colbert,  which  favour  he  re- 
tomed  by  dedicating  to  him  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Fragment  of  Petronius, 
1666.  Bayle  and  Niceron  have  given  an 
account  of  his  life  and  writings. 

-  REIN  HOLD,  (Erasmus,)  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  bom 
at  Saalfeld,  in  Upper  Saxony,  in  1511, 
and  educated  at  Wittemberg,  where  he 
became  a  mathematical  professor.  He 
published,  Theorise  Novae  Planetarum 
G.  Purbachii,  augmented  and  illustrated 
idth  diagrams  and  scholia;  Ptolemy's 
Almagest,  the  first  Book,  in  Greek,  with 
a  Latm  Version,  and  Scholia  explaining 
the  more  obscure  Passages ;  Prutenicae 
Tabulae  Caelestium  Motuum;  thia  waa 
the  result  of  aeven  years'  labour.  In 
1554,  after  bis  death,  waa  published  his 
PVimus  Liber  Tabularum  Directionum ; 
to  which  are  added  the  Canon  Faecundus, 
or  Table  of  Tangents,  to  every  minute  of 
the  Quadrant  ;  and  new  Tables  of 
Climates,  Parallels,  and  Shadows;  witli 
an  Appendix  containing  the  second 
Book  of  the  Canon  of  Directions,  4to. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
Reinhold  prepared  editions  of  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
Emperor's  Privilege,  prefixed  to  the 
Prutenic  Tables  :— Ephemerides  for 
several  Years,  computed  from  the  new 
Tables;  Tables  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  several  fixed  Stars,  for  many  different 
Climates  and  Times ;  The  Illustration  and 
Establishment  of  Chronology,  by  the 
Eclipses  of  the  Luminaries,  and  the  great 
Conjunctions  of  the  Planets,  and  by  the 
Appearance  of  Comets,  &c. ;  The  Eocle- 
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siaslical  Calendar;  The  History  of  Years, 
or  Astronomical  Calendar ;  Isagoge 
Spherica,  or,'  Elements  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Primum  Mobile  ;  Hypotheses 
Orbium  Caelestium,  or,  the  Theory  of 
Planets ;  Construction  of  a  new  Quadrant; 
The  Doctrine  of  plane  and  spherical 
Triangles ;  and  Commentaries  on  the 
Works  of  Copernicus,  the  fifteen  hooks  of 
Euclid,  Ptolemy's  Geography,  and  the 
Optics  of  Alhazen  the  Arabian.  Reinhold 
died  in  1553,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  age.— His  son  of  the  same  name,  was 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  physician, 
and  published  a  small  work  in  German, 
On  Subterranean  Geometry,  1575,  4to ; 
and  a  tract  in  the  same  language.  Con- 
cerning the  new  Star  which  appeared  in 
Cassiopeia  in  the  year  1572  ;  accom- 
panied with  an  astrological  Pn^otti- 
cation,  published  in  1575. 

REISKE,  (John  James,)  a  learned 
philologist  and  very  eminent  Arabic 
scholar,  was  bom  in  1716,  at  Zorbig,  in 
Misnia,  (where  his  father  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  tanner,)  and  educated  at 
the  orphan-school  at  Halle,  and  at  the 
university  of  Leipsic,  where,  being 
destined  by  his  relations  to  the  theologi- 
cal profession,  he  spent  five  years  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  the  rabbinical  writings, 
and  Arabic,  to  which  language  he  was 
oassionately  devoted,  and  he  went  to 
Holland  for  improvement  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it  He  ransacked  all  the 
Oriental  treasures  of  the  libravy  at 
Leyden,  whilst  for  his  subsistence  he  was 
obliged  to  become  a  corrector  of  the 
press.  During  his  stey  at  Leyden  he 
made  use  of  the  advantages  the  place 
afforded  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
on  his  return  to  Leipsic  was  presented 
with  a  gratuitous  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic;  but  his  manners  and  habite 
altogether  unfitted  him  for  professional 
practice.  He  was  at  length  nominated 
rector  of  the  college  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
Leipsic,  and  he  fiUnlled  the  duties  of  hie 
office  with  exemplary  diligence.  At  the 
affe  of  forty-eiffht  he  married  Emeattne 
Chriatine  MUUer,  who  under  hia  in- 
atruction  acouired  auch  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  aa  well  as  of  some 
modem  languages,  that  she  was  of  great 
use  to  her  husband  in  hia  editorial  em- 
ploymenta.  He  died  in  1774.  Hia 
principal  publicationa  are,  DisaerUtio  de 
Principibus  Muhammedania  qui  aut  ah 
Eraditione  aut  ab  Amore  Literaram  in- 
daruerant ;  Conatantini  Porphyrogenitt 
Lib.  duo  de  Caerimoniia  Aulce  Bysantinae, 
Gr.  et  Lat  cum  Comment;   Animad* 
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Tertionet  in  Sophodeih  ;  '  AbidfediB 
OjaoM  Geognphicum ;  AbulfedsB  Aimales 
Moalemici  ;  Ftoben  der  Arabischen 
Dichtkonst  in  verliebten  und  trauri* 
gen  Gedichten,  tiu  dem  Motanabbi, 
Arabiicb  nod  Deutscb,  nebst  Anmerkun- 
gen;  Anthologis  Gmca,  a  Constantino 
Cephala  edits^  Lib.  HI.  Gr.  et  Lat; 
Antmadvenionum  ad  Graecos  Auctores ; 
Oratorei  Greci  ;  Plutarcbi  Opera 
Omnia;  Maximi  Tjrrii  Dissert;  Appa- 
ratus Critici  ad  Demostbenem  ;  Tueo- 
critus,  Gr.  et  Lat;  CiceronisTusculansB 
Qusestiones;  and  after  his  death  were 
published  his  Conjectural  in  Jobum  et 
Froverbia  Salomonis,  cum  Oratione  de 
Studio  Arabicse  Linguse.  He  was  a  most 
assiduous  student,  and  used  to  rise  to  bis 
studies  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  winter  and  summer. 

REISKE,  (Ernestine  Christine,)  wife 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1735  at 
Kumberg,  near  Wittemberg,  where  her 
father,  Augustus  Miiller,  held  a  munici- 
pal office.  In  1755  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Reiske  at  Leipsic;  and 
although  he  was  twenty  years  her  senior, 
they  conceived  a  mutual  love  and  esteem 
for  each  other:  owing,  however,  to  the 
war  which  raged  all  over  Saxony,  they 
were  not  married  till  ]  764.  Under  her 
husband's  instruction  Christine  Reiske 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
She  copied  and  collated  manuscripts  for 
him,  arranged  the  various  readings  that 
he  had  collected,  and  read  and  corrected 
the  proof  sheets  of  his  works.  Her 
respect  for  his  memory  is  evinced  in  the 
supplement  to  his  Autobiography,  which 
she  completed,  from  the  first  of  January, 
1770,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1774. 
She  published  several  works  that  her 
husband  had  left  unfinished  :  vis.  the 
three  last  volumes  of  the  Oratores  Grseci, 
8vo;  Libanii  Sophists  Orationes  et 
Dedamationes ;  Dionis  Chrysostomi  Ora- 
tiones, 2  vols,  8vo.  She  also  published 
two  works  herself,  one  with  the  title  of 
Hellas ;  and  another  entitled  Zur  Moral : 
aus  dem  Griechischen  ubersetzt  von  E. 
C.  Rebke,  containing  several  moral  works 
translated  by  her  from  the  Greek  into 
German.  She  also  gave  to  M.  Boden,  for 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  romance  of 
Achilles  Tatius,  the  various  readings  of  a 
MS.  collated  by  herself.  She  died  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1798,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age. 

RELAND,    (Adrian,)     an     eminent 

Oriental  scholar,  the  son  of  a  minister  at 

Ryp,  a  village  in  North  Holland,  where 

he  was  bom  in  1676.    He  was  educated 
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at  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  and  Leyden^ 
and,  after  studying  theology  and  natural 
philosophy  at  the  lastrmentioned  uni- 
versity, was  chosen  by  the  earl  of 
Portland  as  preceptor  to  his  son.  It 
was  intended  that  he  should  accompany 
that  young  nobleman  to  England;  but 
the  father  of  Reland,  who  was  in  a  de- 
clining state  of  health,  could  not  consent 
to  part  with  him.  In  1699  the  uni- 
versity of  Harderwyk  nominated  him  to 
the  chair  of  philosophy ;  but  be  did  not 
long  remain  in  this  situation  ;  for  the 
universi^  of  Utrecht,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  William  III.,  invited  him  to  the 
professorship  of  the  Oriental  languages 
and  Jewish  antiquities,  which  he  occu- 
pied with  high  reputation  till  his  death, 
by  die  small-pox,  in  1719,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two.  His  principal  works  are, 
Palsestina  Monumentis  veteribus  lllus- 
trata,  et  Cbartis  Ge<^aphicis  accura- 
tionibus  adoraata;  this  is  his  greatest 
work;  Dissertationes  de  Nummis  vete- 
rum  Hebraeorum;  Antiquitates  Sacrse 
veteram  Hebneorum;  Introductio  ad 
Grammaticam  Hebrseam  ;  De  Spoltia 
Templi  Hierosolymitani  in  Arcu  Titiano 
Romae  conspicuis ;  De  Religione  Muha- 
medic& ;  Dissertationum  Miscellanea* 
rum  Partes  Trea.  He  also  published 
several  orations,  and  some  Latm  poems; 
and  gave  an  edition  of  Epictetus,  and  of 
the  Fasti  Consulares  of  his  brother,  Peter 
Reland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  of  that  for  ue  Propagation  of  Uie 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  ^.     >' 

RELHAN,  (Richard,)  a  divine  and 
naturalist,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  became 
a  fellow  of  King's  collie,  and  in  1791 
was  presented  by  his  society  to  the  rectory 
of  Iiunningsby,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  ex- 
celled in  botany,  which  he  studied  under 
professor  Martirn.  He  discovered  a  new 
species  of  lichen,  and  the  Athamanta 
Libanotis,  both  accurately  described  in 
his  Flora  Cantabrigensis,  published  in 
1785,  and  again,  with  improvements,  in 
1802.  He  also  edited,  Tacitus  de  Moribus 
Germanomm  et  de  Villi  Agricola,  8vo. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Lin- 
nean  Societies.  He  died  in  1823,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

RENfBERTUS,  the  disciple  and  fel- 
low-labourer of  Ansgarius,  styled  the 
Apostle  of  the  North,  was  a  native  of 
Tburholt,  in  Flanders,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  promoters  of  Christianity  in  Den- 
mark j  and  about  the  year  860,  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Ribe.    After  the  deaUi 
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of  Ansgttrioi,  in  865,  be  was  made  arch- 
hmhm  of  Hamburgh.    He  died  in  888. 

REMBRANDT    VAN    RHYN,    or 
RTN,  (Pkul,)  a  celebrated  painter  and 
engrarer,  was  bom  in  1606,  at  a  mill  on 
the    Rhine  near  Leyden.    His  father, 
whose    name   was    Gerretsi,  sent  him 
when  Tery  young  to  a  Latin  school  at 
Leyden ;   but  observing  in  him  an  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  tlM  arts  of  design, 
he  placed  him  for  three  years  in  the 
school  of  a  painter,  named  Jacob  van 
Zwaaneabarg.     He    afterwards  passed 
six  months  at  Amsterdam  with  Peter 
Lastnwnn,  a  history  painter,  and  as  many 
with  Jaoob  JPmaa,  from  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  imbibed  that  manner  of  strong 
eontraats  of  lights  and  shades  which  dis- 
tinguishes his  pictures.     Nature,  how- 
aver,  was  his  jyrincipal  study  ;  and  on 
returniag  to  his  fiither's  mill  he  made  a 
gteat  number  of  designs,  among  whieh 
was  a  small  piece,  whieh  he  was  advised 
to  carry  to  a  dealer  at  the  Hague.    This 
person  was  so  much  struck  wi&  it,  that 
he  surprised  the  younff  artist  by  piurchas* 
in^  it  at  a  hundred  £rm8,  (about  eight 
guineas).    In  1630  he  lettled  at  Amster* 
dam,  where  he  soon  after  married  a  hand- 
some peasani-girl  of  Ramsdorf,   whose 
portrait  he  oraen   painted.    He  rapidly 
came  into  fiill  employment,  both  as  a 
portrait   and   a  general  painter.      He 
opened  a  school,  and  had  many  pupils, 
who  paid  him  liberally ;  and  being  suffi- 
ciently greedy  of  gain,  it  was  his  practice 
to  touch  up  with  a  few  of  his  own  free 
strokes  the  copies  they  made  of  hn  de- 
Mgns,  and  sell  them  at  high  prices  as  if 
executed  by  himself.    He  likewise  made 
numerous   etchings  in  a  very  singular 
taste;  consisting  of  what  apneared  ran- 
dom scratches,  but  so  managed  as  to  pro- 
duce   a    wonderful    effect      These    he 
frequently  altered,  so  as  to  multiply  his 
original  pieces,  and  thereby  augment  his 
profits.    Many  of  his    plates  are  pro- 
digies of  chiaro-scuro.     It  is  said  that  he 
made  a  great  secret  of  his  mode  of  etch- 
ing, and  never  allowed  any  one  to  see 
him  at  work.    Tbere  is  a  fine  collection 
of  his  plates  in    the   British  Museum. 
His  celebrated  etching,  called  the  land- 
scape  De  la  Moutarde,  although  it  is 
little    more   than    a   mere   foreground, 
is    held    in    such    estimation,   that  an 
original  impreesion  from  the  plate  fetches 
from  thirty  to  forty  guineas.    The  well- 
known  print  of  Christ  healing  the  Sick, 
commonlv  called  the  Hundred  Guilders, 
received  its  denomination  from  the  fact 
Ihat  he  refused  to  sell  it  for  less  than 
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that  sum.    Thb  plate  was  bought  bv 
alderman   Boydell,     who    destroyed    it 
after  he  had  taken  a  few  impressions 
from  it,  which  enhanced  the  value  of  thb 
prints  accordingly.    A  good  impression 
IS  worth  from  fifty  to    sixty    guineas. 
Rembrandt's  best  etchings  realise  enor- 
mous prices,  both  the  portraits  and  the 
historical  pieces  varying  from  thirty  to  a 
hundred  guineas.    The  most  remarkable 
portraits  are  those  of  the  burgomaster 
Six,  (in  whose  house  he  etched  the  land- 
scape  De  la    Moutarde,    above    men- 
tioned) ;    Van  Coppenol,   the  writing- 
master  ;    Van    Tnol,    Ihe    advocate '; 
Uyteubogaert,  the  minister ;  and  Uy  ten- 
boffaert,    the    gold-weigher.    His    first 
style  of  naintiiu;  had  much  of  the  neat, 
delicate  Snish  of  Miens  and  other  Dutch 
masters ;  but  this  he  changed  for  a  man- 
ner directly  opposite^  bold  and  forcible, 
with  a  vast  bod^  of  colour,  and  masses  of 
dark  shades  reheved  by  bright  lights,  the 
effect  of  which  was  coarseness  and  con- 
fusion at  a  near  view,  but  at  the  proper 
distance  nothing  could  be  more  mellow 
and  hsrmonious.     When  this  coarseness 
was  obiected  to  by  any  one,  he  used  to 
reply  that  he  was  a  painter,  not  a  dyer : 
and  when  visitors  ventured  to  examine 
his  pictures  too  dosely,  he  would  tell 
them  that  the  smell  of  the  paint  was 
unwholesome.    He  was  a  perfect  master 
of  colouring,  and  all  the  magic  of  chiaro- 
scuro.   Bred  in  no  school  but  that  of 
Holland,  and  despising  the  antique,  he 
had  no  ideaa  of  grace  or  dignitv ;  out  he 
copied  nature  as  he  saw  it  with  wonder- 
ful exactness  and  fidelity,  and  set  it  off 
with  an  art  entirely  his  own.    He  had  a 
room    hung   round    with    old    dresses, 
armour,  turbans,  and  the  like,  which  he 
used  joculariy  to  call  his  aiuiffttea;  and 
although  he  had  a  valuable  collection  of 
Italian  prints  and  drawings,  with  copies 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  borrowed  from  them. 
The  defects  of  his  education  appeared 
from  his  incorrectness  in  drawing  naked 
figures.    When  he  once  boasted  to  Van- 
dyck  that  he  had  "never  been  in  Italy," 
"  That's  very  plain,"  replied  Vandyck. 
His  manners  were  rude,  conformably  to 
his  origin,  and  he  could  relish  no  com- 
pany but  that  of  persons  like  himself. 
Notwithstanding  hu  greet  gains,  want  of 
economy  and  the  extravaeant  purchase 
of  pictures  made  him  a  bankrupt,  and  he 
secretly  quitted  Amsterdam  to  repair  to 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  employed  him 
for  a  considerable  time.    At  length  he 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  4i«dia 
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1674.  Itk  the  National  Gallery  there  are 
leTeral  fine  specimens  of  his  works, 
especially  his  picture  of  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultei^,  which  is  one  of  his  best 
paintings,  in  his  early  elaborate  strle. 
The  Dresden  Gallery  contains  several  of 
■bis  masterpieces.  Stnitt  gives  340  as 
the  number  of  Rembrandt's  prints;  but 
the  largest  collection  known,  that  of  M. 
De  Burgy,  at  the  Hague,  collected  be> 
tween  the  years  1728  and  1755,  consisted 
in  the  whole,  indnding  the  varieties,  of 
655  prints. 

REMIGIO,  (Fiorentino,)  a  native  of 
Florence,  entered  the  Dominican  order, 
and  was  called  to  Rome  by  Pius  V.  to 
superintend  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
St.  Thomas.  He  wrote,  a  Commentary 
on  the  Scriptures;  translations  of  Am- 
mianus  MarcellinuB,  Cornelius  Nenos, 
and  Fazello's  History  of  Sicily ;  Reflec- 
tions on  Guicciardini's  History ;  he  also 
edited  that  of  Villani,  with  remarks; 
Italian  poems;  and  wrote  a  translation  in 
verse  of  Ovid's  Heroic  Epistles.  He 
died  in  1580,  at  the  aee  of  sixty-two. 

REMIGIUS,  or  REMI,  (St)  bom  of 
an  illustrious  family,  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Rheims  about  460.  He  was  dis- 
tineuished  for  his  learning  and  vh-tue, 
and  converted  and  baptized  king  Clovis. 
He  died  in  533.  Some  Letters,  and  a 
Testament,  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers, 
and  in  Marlot's  History  of  Rheims,  are 
attributed  to  him. 

REMIGIUS,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  appears  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Gaul,  and  was  made  grand  almoner  to 
the  emperor  Lotharius.  About  853,  or 
854,  upon  the  death  of  Amolo,  that 
monarch  promoted  him  to  the  arcbiepis- 
copal  see  of  Lyons.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  and  able  defenders  of 
the  doctrine  of  Godescbalc,  or  rather  of 
St  Augustine,  on  the  subjects  of  Grace 
and  Predestination,  among  the  contem- 
poraries of  tliat  monk.  In  855  he  pre- 
sided in  a  council  at  Valence,  which  con- 
firmed that  doctrine,  and  passed  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  the  canons  against 
Godescbalc,  which  had  been  decreed  by 
the  council  of  Quiercy  six  years  before. 
In  859  he  presided  in  a  synod  at  Langres, 
which  confirmed  the  canons  enacted  at 
the  coudcil  of  Valence,  and  condemned 
the  propositions  of  John  Scotus  Erigena 
relating  to  Predestination.  He  died  in 
875.  Such  of  his  works  as  are  extant  may 
be  found  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
Bibl.  Patr.,  and  the  first  volume  of  Ma- 
guin's  Collect.  Script,  de  Praedestinat  et 
Gratift.  To  Remigius  archbishop  Usher 
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■  has  attributed  that  Commentaiy  tipon 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  which  is  given 
with  his  name  in  the  BibL  Patr.,  but 
which  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to 
Haymo. 

REMIGIUS,  of  Auxerre,  a  learned 
Benedictine  monk,  derived  his  surname 
from  the  abbey  of  St  Germain  at  Anxerre, 
•whm  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
schools  belonging  to  his  monastery.  About 
882  be  was  callea  to  Rheims  by  Foulques^ 
the  successor  of  Hincmar  in  that  see,  who 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  literaiy 
seminary  which  he  had  founded  in  hu 
metropolitan  city.  He  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  gone  to  Paris,  where  he  opened 
the  first  public  school  in  that  city.  He 
died  about  900.  He  was  the  author  id, 
Commentarius  in  omnes  DavidisPsalmos, 
which  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1536» 
and  chiefly  consists  of  the  opinions  and 
explications  of  St  Ambrose,  St  Augustine^ 
and  Cassiodorus,  reduced  into  one  mass ; 
Enarratio  in  posteriores  XI.  minorea  Ph>- 
phetas,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1545, 
with  the  Commentaries  of  Oecumenius 
upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
Epistles,  and  those  of  Arethas  upon  the 
book  of  Revelation ;  and,  Expositio  M iasse. 

REMOND.    See  Florimohd. 

RENAU  D'ELICAGAKAY,  (Bei- 
nard,)  a  distinguished  engineer  and  naval 
architect,  was  born  in  1652  in  the  pttH 
vince  of  Beam.  At  an  early  age  he 
obtained  a  recommendation  to  Col^rt  de 
Terron,  intendant  of  Rochefort,  who 
made  him  known  to  M.  de  Seignelay, 
minister  of  the  marine,  who  in  1679 
placed  him  with  the  count  de  Verman- 
dois,  admiral  of  France,  as  his  instructor 
in  naval  affairs.  When  by  the  command 
of  Louis  XIV.  conferences  were  held  to 
determine  upon  a  plan  for  bringing  to 
perfection  the  construction  of  vessels, 
Kenan's  plan  obtained  the  preference,  by 
the  judffment  of  Duquesne  himself,  over 
that  of  Uie  latter,  and  Renau  was  sent  to 
Brest  and  the  other  ports  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. In  1680  the  Algerines  having 
declared  war  against  France,  Renau  pro- 
posed the  bombardment  of  Algiers ;  and 
as  this  could  only  be  effected  from  the 
sea,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  bomb- 
vessels,  which  were  as  yet  unknown.  Th\% 
was  at  first  regarded  as  visionary;  he  was, 
however,  suffered  to  make  the  trial,  and 
he  brought  five  of  these  vessels  before  the 
town,  where,  under  the  command  of  Du- 
quesne, the  bombardment  was  executed 
with  complete  success.  In  1684  he  was 
employed  at  the  bombardment  of  Genoa ; 
and  he  next  acted  for  some  time  as  lan 
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iBfigrneer  under  ihe  manbal  de  Bellefdnd 
in  Catalonia.  Thenee  he  went  to  join 
Vanban^  who,  was  fortifying  the  frontien 
of  Flaaden  and  Germany ;  and  he  accom- 
panied him  to  the  rieee  of  Philipeburg  in 
1688,  and  eondncted  other  sieges.  In 
1689  appeared  his  Th6orie  de  la  Ma- 
ncravre  des  VaiMeanz.  He  afterwards 
served  under  Vauban  at  the  siere  of 
Namur,  from  which  he  repaid  to 
St.  Malo  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogne,  to 
save  the  relies  of  the  French  fleet  which 
had  UdLen  shelter  there.  When  Philip  V. 
sncceeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  re- 
quested, from  his  grandfather  Louis  X I V., 
Renau,  in  order  to  employ  him  in  forti- 
fying his  most  important  places ;  and  in 
1704  Renau  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 
CKbraltar,  which  was  about  to  surrender, 
when  it  was  relieved  by  an  English  fleet. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  due 
d'Orleans  succeeded  to  the  regency,  who 
■bowed  his  esteem  for  Renau  by  appoint- 
ing him  counsellor  of  the  marine  council, 
and  grand-croiz  of  St.  Louis.  He  died 
in  1 7 1 9.  He  had  been  chosen  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1699. 

RENAUDOT,  (Theophrastus,)  a  phy- 
neian  and  projector,  was  bom  in  1584 
at  Loudun,  and  studied  physic  at  Mont- 
pellier,  where  he  took  the  deme  of  doctor 
in  1606.  In  1612  he  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  from  the  oueen-regent 
the  brevet  of  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.  He  projected  the  establishment  of 
a  Gazette  in  France,  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  long  known  at  Venice. 
Under  the  protection  of  Richelieu  he 
obtained,  in  1631,  from  Louis  XIII.,  a 
privilege  for  the  publishing  of  his  Gazette, 
which  Louis  XIV.  confirmed  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  and  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
Gazette  de  France.  Though  opposed  by 
the  faculty  of  Paris,  he  continued  to  prac- 
tise secretly,  and  at  the  same  time  carried 
on  bis  Gazette,  which  was  his  best 
resource,  till  bis  death,  in  1653.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  Continuation  of  the  Mer- 
cure  Francais  from  1635  to  1643 ;  and, 
Lives  of- Henry  de  Bourbon  Prince  of 
Cond^ ;  of  Mar^chal  de  Gassion ;  and  of 
Cardinal  Michael  Mazarin,  brother  to  the 
prime  minister. 

RENAUDOT,  (Eusebius,)  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  a  learned  writer  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  Eastern  church,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1646,  and  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege, and  at  the  College  of  Harcourt  He 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory 
when  be  was  about  the  age  of  nineteen ; 
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but  he  eontinued  only  a  few  months  in 
that  society.  He  retained  the  eccle- 
siastical habit,  however,  that  be  might  be 
able  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies  with 
the  less  interruption,  without  having  any 
intention  of  entering  into  holy  orders,  or 
taking  any  ecclesiastical  degree.  He  was 
particularly  attached  to  his  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  of  which  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries;  and  he  applied 
with  success  to  the  study  of  many  other 
tongues,  that  he  is  said  to  have  become  so 
far  master  of  seventeen  difierent  lan- 
guages, as  to  be  able  to  speak  the  greater 
number  of  them  with  facility.  He  was 
noticed  by  Colbert,  who  entertained  the 
design  of  establishing  printing-presses  for 
the  Oriental  languages  at  Paris,  and  con- 
sulted Renaudot  upon  the  subject,  as  a 
person  who  might  contribute  to  render 
such  an  establishment  useful  to  die  state 
as  well  as  to  the  church.  To  engage  his 
assistance,  he  promised  him  the  reversion 
of  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  king's  library ; 
but  the  minister  died  before  that  place 
became  vacant.  Afterwards  he  had  a 
similar  promise  from  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  who  adopted  the  design  of  Col- 
bert; but  for  some  reasons,  which  are 
not  explained,  he  was  a  second  time  dis- 
appointed. However,  though  Renaudot 
was  not  gratified  with  any  public  reward, 
the  king  was  pleased  to  employ  him  in 
various  confidential  concerns  of  great  im- 
portance, relating  to  the  affairs  of  Rome, 
England,  Spain,  &c.  In  the  year  1689 
he  was  received  into  the  French  Aca^ 
demy;  and  in  1691  into  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  the 
room  of  Qninault.  In  1700  he  accom- 
panied cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop 
of  Paris,  to  Rome,  and  assisted  at  the 
conclave  which  elected  Clement  XI.,  who 
treated  him  with  marked  distinction,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  the  priory  of  Frossey, 
in  Bretagne.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  met  with  the  most 
flattering  reception  from  the  grand  duke, 
who  assigned    him   apartments    in   his 

?al8ce,  and  loaded  him  with  presents.  At 
lorence,  likewise,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy  della  Cnisca.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1720.  Renaudot  published,  A 
collection  of  controversial  pieces  on  the 
celebrated  work  by  Nicole,  entitled.  De- 
fense de  la  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi,  contre 
les  Nfonuments  authentiques  de  la  Reli- 

fion  des  Grecs,  par  Jean  Aymon; 
listeria  Patriarcharum  Alezandrinorum 
Jacobitarum,  k  D.  Marco,  usque  ad  finem 
ssculi  xiii.;    Liturgiarum    Orientaliam 
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CoUectio;  Aiicient  Account  of  India  and 
China,  written  by  two  Mohammedaii 
travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  translated 
from  Uie  Arabic ;  and,  Gennadii  Patri- 
archal Constaniinopolitani  Homilis  da 
EucharistiL  Kenaudot  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  priorv  of  St.  Christopher  of 
Ch4teaufoTt,  as  well  as  to  that  of  FrosseT. 
By  his  last  will  he  left  his  valuabk 
Oriental  MSS.  to  the  Benedictines  of 
St.  Germain-des-Pr^s,  and  they  remained 
in  that  abbey  till  the  Reyolution,  when 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  Oriental 
collection  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi« 
He  made  a  Latin  version  from  the  Arabic, 
of  The  Life  of  St  Athanasius,  inserted  by 
Montfaucon  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
works  of  that  Father.  The  unfavourable 
representations  which  he  gave  to  the 
French  ministry  of  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
were  the  means  of  preventing  that  work 
from  being  printed  in  France. 

RENE  OF  ANJOU,  son  of  Louis  II., 
duke  of  Anion  and  count  of  Provence, 
distinguished  for  his  beneficence,  was 
born  m  1409,  at  the  castle  of  Angers,  and 
in  1434  succeeded  his  brother  Louis  III. 
After  the  death  of  Joanna  II.  of  Naples, 
in  1435,  Ren6  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily  and  Naples;  but  he  had  a  power- 
ful rival  in  Alfonso  of  Arragon.  In  1438 
Ren6  went  to  Naples ;  but  the  death  of 
the  Condottiere  Caldora,  Rent's  best 
officer,  decided  the  struggle  in  favour  of 
Alfonso,  who  took  Naples  in  1442.  Ren6 
escaped  on  board  a  Genoese  vessel  to 
Provence.  He  was  the  last  of  the  dynasty 
of  Anjou  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Naples. 
In  1445  he  gave  his  daughter  Margaret 
in  marriage  to  Henry  VI.  of  England,  on 
which  occasion  he  obtained  the  restora^ 
tion  of  his  territories  of  Anion  and  Maine. 
In  1449  he  attended  Charles  VII.  of 
France  in  his  successful  war  against  the 
English.  In  1473  Louis  XI.  seized  Anjou, 
and  Ren6  retired  to  Aix,  in  Provence, 
where  he  died  in  1480,  regretted  by  his 
subjects,  among  whom  he  has  retained 
the  appellation  of  "le  bou  Roi  Ren6," 
for  he  continued  to  style  himself  king  of 
Sicily  and  Jerusalem.  After  his  death 
Provence  was  united  to  France.  A  marble 
statue  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  one 
of  the  squares  of  Aix,  in  1823. 

RENEE  DE  FRANCE,  duchess  of 
Ferrara,  born  at  Blois  in  1510,  was  tlie 
daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  married  Hercules  II.  of 
Este,  duke  of  Ferrara.  She  was  a  princess 
of  great  capacity,  and  of  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  knowledge.  The  religious  con- 
Uoversies  of  the  time  greatly  mterested 
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conversion  to  the  tenets  of  the  Reformers. 
Calvin,  who  went  from  France  in  disguise 
to  visit  her,  brought  her  over  to  fak 
opinions,  in  which  she  was  confirmed  by 
her  secretary  Marot  Her  court  at  Fer- 
rara became  the  refuge  of  all  who  were 
suspected «of  heresy;  and  her  conduct 
save  much  umbrage  to  the  conrt  <if 
France.  Adev  the  death  of  her  husbaod, 
in  1559,  she  returned  to  Fnuce,  and 
resided  at  her  castle  of  Montargia*  At 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  she  was 
the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  a  great 
number  of  Protestants.  She  died  in  1575. 

RENI.    See  Gumo  Remi. 

RENNELL,  (James,)  an  ofBcer  in  the 
militaiY  swvice  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  distinguished  for  the  sagacity  of  his 
researches  in  the  geography  of  anfciouit^, 
was  bom  in  1742  near  Chudleigti,  in 
Devonshire.  He  entered  the  navy  at  an 
early  age  as  a  midshipman,  a«d  vent 
witli  Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  India,  and  waa 
at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  where  he 

S.ve  proofs  of  his  skill  and  bravety.  At 
e  age  of  twenty-four  he  quitted  the 
navv,  and  entered  the  corps  of  engineert 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  lord  Clive,  received  some  severe 
wounds,  and  was  promoted  to  a  majority. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  produced 
his  first  work,  A  Chart  of  the  Bank  and 
Currents  of  Cape  Agulhas,  the  most 
southern  point  ot  Africa,  which  led  to  his 
being  appointed  surveyor-general  of 
Bengal  He  also  surveyed  Adam's 
Bridge  and  the  Paumbeen  Passage  be- 
tween the  iiland  of  Ramisseram  and  the 
continent,  and  expressed  his  conviction 
of   the  practicability  of  widening  the 

{>assage  for  ships.  This  suggestion  has 
ately  been  acted  upon.  He  next  pub- 
lished his  Bengal  Atlas,  with  An  Account 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra,  in 
which  he  conjectured  that  the  Sampoo  of 
Tibet  was  the  main  feeder  of  the  lattef 
river.  The  latter  treatise  appeared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1782,  he  published 
a  map  of  Hindustan,  accompanied  by  a 
Memoir.  He  was  also  elected  member 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  likewise 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  tlie  Asiatic 
Societv,  to  whose  publications  he  waa  a 
contributor.  In  1793  he  published, 
Marches  of  the  British  Army  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India  during  the  Campaigns 
of  1791.  He  also  published,  Memoir  of 
a  Map  of  the  Pemnsula  of  India,  exhi- 
biting its  Natural  and  Political  Divisiom^ 
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tk»  latter  conformably  to  the  Trtaty  of 
Soringmpotam,  of  March  1792;  and  alio 
Elocidatioiis  of  African  Geogranhy,  from 
the  Commnnicationt  of  Major  Houghton 
and  Mr.  Magra,  in  1791,  with  a  Map. 
In  1 794  he  piulished  a  pamphlet,  entiUed, 
War  with  France  the  only  Security  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  momentous 
Crisis,  by  an  Old  Enelishman.  In  1798 
bo  assisted  Mnngo  Park  in  the  anrango- 
ment  of  his  African  trarels,  and  illustrated 
Ids  work  by  a  map  and  a  momok  in  the 
Appendix.  In  1800  he  published  his 
principal  work.  The  Qeogmphical  System 
of  Herodotus  examined  and  explained, 
4to;  another  edition  was  published  in 
1830,  2  vob,  8ro,  by  his  daughter,  lady 
Rodd.  He  also  wrote,  Observations  on 
the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Tror; 
ATreatue  on  the  Comparative  Geography 
of  Western  Asia,  with  an  Atlas;  Illus- 
trations, chiefly  Geographical,  of  the 
History  of  the  Expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyms  from  Sardis  to  Babylon,  and  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand;  An  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  of  those  which  prevail  between 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic ;  for 
this  he  examined  and  collated  the  log- 
books of  all  the  ships  of  war  and  Indiamen 
which  had  traversed  those  seas  during  the 
preceding  tbirtv  or  forty  yean,  re- com- 
puting their  observations,  and  redncing 
them  to  one  general  system.  The  resulto 
of  this  prodigious  labour  were  ready  for 
the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
were  shortly  afterwards  published  bv  lady 
Rodd.  He  also  wrote  some  papers  m  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
Societies,  such  as  a  Disquisition  on  the 
Melita  Island  of  St  Paul's  voyage ;  the 
place  of  Julius  Caesar's  landing  in  Britain, 
m  which  he  proves  that  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Thames  was  then  to  the 
southward  of  the  isle  of  Thanet,  &c.  In 
1801  he  was  elected  an  associate  foreign 
member  of  the  French  Institute.  He 
died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1830,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

REN  NELL,  (Thomas,)  a  learned 
divine,  was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1787, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at 
King's  college,  Cambridge.  On  taking 
his  fifBt  degree  he  entered  into  orders, 
and  became  assistant  preacher  at  the 
Temple.  In  1811  he  published,  without 
his  name,  Animadversions  on  the  Uni- 
tarian Version  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  British  Critic.  In  1818  he 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Ken- 
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sington,  and  the  same  vear  Was  elected 
Chnstian  Advocate  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  in  which  capacity  he  published 
a  treatise,  entitled.  Remarks  on  Soroticism^ 
eapeelalljr  as  connected  with  the  Subjects 
efOrganiiation  and  Life;  and  another, 
entitled.  Proofs  of  Inspiration  on  the 
Grounds  of  Distinction  between  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Apocrjrphal  Volume. 
In  1823  he  was  presented  to  the  master- 
shin  of  St  Nicnolas's  Hospital,  and  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury.  He 
was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societv. 
He  died  in  1824.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  published  some 
shigle  sermons;  a  Letter  to  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  upon  his  Durham  Speecl^ 
and,  A  Translation  of  Munster*s  Narrative 
of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Count 
Struensee. 

RENNIE,  (John,)  a  celebrated  engi- 
neer, was  bom  in  1701  at  Phantassie,  in 
Haddingtonshire,  where  his  father,  who 
was  a  respectable  farmer,  gave  him  a 
eood  education,  and  subsequently  placed 
him  under  Andrew  Meikle,  an  eminent 
millwright  He  afterwards  commenced 
business  on  hb  own  account ;  but  in  1783 
he  removed  to  London,  and  obtained  em* 
ploymentin  the  construction  of  the  Albion 
flour-mills,  near  Blackfriars  Bridge.  His 
next  conctfn  was  in  superintending  the 
new  machinery  of  Whitbread's  brewery, 
the  execution  of  which  increased  his 
fame.  Among  his  public  works  may  be 
mentioned,  Riunsgate  Harbour;  Waterloo 
and  Southwark  Bridges ;  the  Breakwater 
at  Plymouth ;  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  ; 
the  Grand  Western  Canal,  which  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ex  to  Taunton ; 
the  PolbrodL  Canal,  between  Wade- 
bridge  and  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall;  the 
Aberdeen  Canal,  uniting  the  Don  and  the 
Dee;  the  canal  between  Arundel  and 
Portsmouth ;  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal, 
wUch  extends  from  Bath  to  Newbury. 
He  also  gave  a  plan  for  draining  the  fens 
at  Witham  in  Lincolnshire.  The  London 
Docks,  and  the  East  and  the  West  Indian 
Docks  at  Blackwall,  were  also  executed 
from  his  plans  and  under  his  direction. 
He  formed  the  new  docks  at  Hull,  the 
Prince's  Dock  at  Liverpool,  and  those  of 
Dublin,  Greenock,  ana  Leith.  He  also 
gave  plans  for  improving  the  harbours  of 
Berwick,  Newhaven,  and  other  places, 
and  the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth,  Ply^ 
mouth,  Pembroke,  and  Chatham.  He 
likewise  built  the  pier  at  H  olyhead.  H is 
plans  for  improving  the  docks  at  Sheer- 
ness  have  since  his  death  been  executed 
by  his  first  and  second  sons,  Messrs. 
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Georee  and  John  (now  Sir  John)  Rerinie. 
The  latter  also  constructed  the  present 
London  Bri^e,  after  de8ig:n8  g^ven  by 
his  father.  'Hiough  not  a  roan  of  letters, 
Mr.  Rennie's  merits  procured  his  election 
into  the  Royal  S<xnety.  He  died  in 
October  1821,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

RENNIOER,  or  RHANGER, 
(Michael,)  a  learned  divine  and  Latin 
poet,  was  bom  in  Hampshire  in  1529,  and 
educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  he  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
preacher  and  learned  man  ;  but,  as  he  had 
embraced  the  Reformed  reUgion,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  on  the 
accession  of  Mary,  and  lived  mostly  with 
some  other  Enelish  exiles  at  Strasburg. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  he 
was  made  one  of  her  chaplains,  and 
proved  a  zealous  champion  for  the  Refor- 
mation. He  became  a  prebendary  of 
Winchester,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Crawley,  near  that  city.  In  1567  he  was 
installed  precentor  and  prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  In  1573  he  took  his  decrees  in 
divinity,  and  in  1575  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Winchester.  In  1583  he  had 
the  prebend  of  Reculverland,  in  the 
chivch  of  St.  Paul,  London.  He  died  in 
1609.  His  works  are,  Carmina  in  Mor- 
tem] duonim  Fratrum  Suffolciensium, 
Henrici  et  Caroli  Brandon  ;  De  Pii  V.  et 
Gregorii  XII 1.  furoribus  contra  Eliza- 
betham  Reginam  Anglise;  An  Exhor- 
tation to  True  Love,  Loyalty,  and  Fidelity 
to  Her  Majesty ;  Syntagma  hortationum 
ad  Jacobum  Kegem  Angliae.  He  also 
translated  from  Latin  into  English 
Bishop  Poynet's  Apology  or  Defence  of 
Priests'  Marriages. 

REPTON,  (Humphrey,)  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  was  born  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, in  Suffolk,  in  1752.  He  accom- 
panied Mr.  Wyndham  to  Ireland  in  1783, 
.  and  for  a  short  time  held  a  lucrative  situ- 
ation in  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  England,  and  directed 
his  attention  to  drawing,  architecture,  and 
particularly  oraamentel  gardening;  in 
which  last  line  he  obtain^  considerable 
employment.  He  died  in  1819.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  on  landscape  gardenmg. 

REQUENO,  (Vincente,)  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  was  bom  in  Granada  about  1730. 
On  the  expulsion  of  his  order  he  went  to 
Italy.  He  eained  prizes  from  the  acade- 
mies of  Madrid  and  Seville  for  disserta- 
tions relative  to  the  fine  arts^  but  his 
chief  work  is  entitled,  Saggi  sul  ristabili- 
aiento  dell'  antica  Arte  de'  Greci|  a  de' 
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Romant  Pittori,  Venice,  1784,  and  Parma, 
1787,  2  vols,  8vo.  He  proposed  in  this 
treatise  to  restore  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
art  of  painting ;  his  manner  of  explaining 
which  is  very  different  from  that  of  count 
de  Caylus,  Cochin,  Bachelier,  Montz,  and 
others.     He  died  in  1799. 

RESENIUS,  (John  Paul,)  a  learned 
Danish  divine,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Jutland  in  1561, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  was  appointed  phUoeo- 
phical  professor  in  ordinary,and  afterwards 
extraordinary  professor  of  divinity.  In 
1594,  having  been  created  doctor  of  that 
faculty,  he  removed  to  the  chair  of  ordi- 
nary professor.  In  1606,  when  Chris- 
tiera  Vl.  paid  a  visit  to  his  relation, 
James  I.  in  England,  who  had  married 
his  sister,  Resenius  accompanied  him  as  his 
chaplain.  In  1615  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Roschildt  in  Zealand,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  in  1638.  Besides  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  in^  Danish, 
printed  ^in  1605-7,  he  published  a  great 
number  of  theological  dissertations,  and 
Parva  Logica ;  Institutiones  Geometricse ; 
Parva  Rhetorica;  Scholia  in  Arithmeti- 
cam  Gemmse  Fiisii ;  and,  De  sanctft  Fide 
in  Deum. 

RESENIUS,  (Peter  John,)  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1625,  and  in  1646  was  appointed 
sub-principal  of  the  college  of  tnat  city. 
He  studied  polite  literature  and  law  at 
Leyden,  after  which  he  visited  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  He  remained  a  year 
at  Padua,  where  he  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  the  civil  law ;  was  elected 
counsellor  of  the  Geraian  nation  in  that 
city ;  and  vice-syndic  of  the  universitj ; 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  law.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy m  the  university  of  Copenhagen  in 
1657  ;  afterwards  consul  of  that  dty ; 
counsellor  of  the  supreme  council ;  and, 
lasdy,  president  of  Copenhagen,  and 
counsellor  of  justice.  He  was  ennobled 
in  1680,  and  created  counsellor  of  state 
in  1684.  He  formed  a  very  fine  library, 
which  he  left  to  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen. His  works  are,  Edda  Snorronis 
Stmiesonii  triplici  Lingu&  Islandicft  et 
Latinft;  Eddse  Ssemimdianse  pars  dicta 
Havamaal,  complexa  Ethicam  Odini: 
estque  et  Islandicd  et  Latind ;  Eddae  Sse- 
mundianse  Voluspa,  continens  Philoso- 
phiam  Danorom   Norvegonimque  anti^ 

?uissimam,  additis  Gudmundi  Andress 
slaudi  Annotetionibus ;  Inscriptiooes 
Havnienses,  Lathise,  Danicse,  et  Ger^ 
mamcse ;  una  cum  addit&  Naxxatione  de 
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Tyebone  Bralieo  diveniiique  jpstus  et 
Sororis  ipaius  Sophie  Braheae  Epiatolis ; 
Jus  aulieum  Tetus  Regum  Norvegoram, 
dictmn  Hirdekeaa  ;  HavniaB  Deuneatio 
Tcypographica  in  Mce  ezpreasa,  uniL  cum 
brevi  Partinm  et  Locoram  Euarrationc*, 
Danicd  et  Germanic^;  Samsoae  De- 
scriptio  etDelineatio  cum  Figuris;  Fri- 
denci  IL  Hist.  Danicd,  in  folio  cum 
Figuris ;  Lexicon  lalandicum  Gndmundi 
Andreae  Islandi,  cum  Pmfatione  de  ejus- 
dem  Vitft;  Leges  Cimbricte  Valdemari 
secundi  Rwf  Danici,  Germanic^  inter- 
urete  Erico  Krabbio,  equite  Danico;  and. 
Leges  Civiles  et  Ecdesiastice  Cbristiani 
Secundi 

RESTAUT,  (Peter,)  a  grammarian, 
was  bom  at  Beauyais  in  1694,  and  became 
an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  the  chan- 
cellor D'Aguesseau.  His  works  are, 
Principes  g(6n^raux  et  raisonn^  de  la 
Grammaire  Fran9aiBe;  this  is  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  French  language ; 
and,  Trait^  de  TOrthographie,  en  forme 
de  Dictionnaire.     He  died  in  1764. 

B  £  S  T  O  U  T,  (John,)  a  painter,  was 
bom  at  Rouen  in  1692,  and  studied  at 
Paris,  under  Jouvenet,  who  was  his  mar 
ternal  uncle.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  at  Paris,  and  painted  for  his 
picture  of  reception,  Aretbusa  flying  into 
the  arms  of  Diana,  to  escape  irbm  the  pur- 
suit of  Alpheus.  His  pnncipal  works  at 
Paris  are,  the  Death  of  Ananias,  and  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  in  the  church  of  St 
Martin  des  Champs,  and  the  ceilinff  of  the 
library  of  St.  Generidve.  He  died  in 
1768. 

RETZ,  (John  Francis  Paul  de  Gondi, 
caidioal  de,)  a  celebrated  political  cha- 
racter, bom  at  Montmirail,  in  Brie,  in 
1614,  was  the  son  of  Philippe  Emanuel 
de  Gondi,  general  of  the  galleys,  descended 
from  •  Rorentine  family.  His  father 
urged  him  against  his  inclination  [to 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  Sereral  abbacies  were 
conferred  upon  him  at  an  early  age ;  and 
in  1627  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
presented  him  to  a  eanonr^  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  passed  through  his  course  of 
study  with  distinction,  and  was  made  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1643,  in  which 
year  be  was  nominated  coadjutor  to  the 
archbishop  of  Paris.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  less  ecclesiastical  than  his  cha^ 
raeter  and  conduct  He  fought  duels,  and 
entered  into  every  species  of  debaucheiT, 
and  his  most  serious  occupation  was  poli- 
tical intrigue.  He  engaged  deeply  in  all 
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the  factious  cabals  which  produced  the 
petty  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  That  va- 
nity, ambition,  and  a  restless  turbulence 
of  spirit  solely  actuated  him  on  this  occa- 
sion is  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life.  It  was  he,  accoraing  to  his  own 
boast,  who  induced  the  Parisians  to  take 
up  aims  on  the  day  of  the  Barricades. 
At  length  he  found  that  the  interests  of 
his  ambition  would  be  better  served  by 
making  a  secret  accommodation  with  the 
court;  and  so  much  importance  was 
ascribed  to  his  influence,  that  he  was 
purchased  by  a  cardinalate,  to  which  he 
was  nominated  by  the  king  in  165 1.  In 
October,  in  the  following  year,  the  court 
returned  to  Paris.  On  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, Masarin,  who  both  hated  and 
feared  him,  procmred  the  arrest  of  De  Retz 
at  the  Louvre.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Vin- 
eennes,  whence,  on  resigning  his  arch- 
bishopric, he  was  transferred  to  the  chfiteau 
of  Nantes,  from  which  prison  he  made  his 
escape  to  Spain  (1654),  and  thence  went 
to  Rome,  wnere  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction, as  the  enemy  of  Masarin.  He 
was  present,  at,  and  decided  by  his  vote, 
the  election  of  Alexander  VII.;  but 
finding  that  pope  cool  to  bis  interests,  he 
left  Italy,  and  passed  some  years  in  wan- 
dering through  Holland  and  Flanders. 
Weaned  with  a  life  of  exile,  he  returned 
to  France  in  1661,  after  Mazarin's  death, 
and  made  his  peace  with  the  court  He 
had  hitherto  lived  with  ffreat  maenifir 
cence^ which  had  plunged  him  into  debt; 
but  he  now  honourably  resolved  to  live 
upon  20,000  livres  a  year  till  he  had  satis- 
fied his  creditors.  This  he  at  length 
efiected  by  payments  amounting  to 
1,110,000  crowns,  and  lived  to  be  in  cir- 
cumstances to  give  pensions  to  his  indi« 
gent  friends.  His  conduct  .in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  obtained  him  the  esteem 
of  men  of  worth.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1679.  The  character  of  the  cardinal  de 
Rets  has  been  drawn  by  several  eminent 
writers,  who  agree  in  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  por^ait  Marmontel  inquires 
whether  he  would  have  been  a  greater 
man  on  a  grander  theatre ;  and  inclines 
to  the  negative:  "the  tragi-comedy  of 
the  Fronde,"  says  he,  **  seems  to  nave 
been  made  on  purpose  for  this  tragi- 
comic actor."  He  has  been  thought, 
however,  a  great  master  in  party  politics; 
and  his  own  Memoirs,  which  have  been 
frequently  printed,  have  been  considered 
as  highly  instructive  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.  <<  These  Memoirs,"  says  Vol- 
taire, **  are  written  with  an  air  of  great- 
ness, an  impetuosity  of  genius,  and  u 
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inequality,  whioh  are  the  ima^  of  bis 
conduct.  He  compooed  them  in  hit  re« 
treat  with  the  impartiality  of  a  philos»* 
pher,  but  of  one  wbo  has  not  always  been 
a  philosopher.  Fie  ^ares  neither  himself 
nor  others.  He  gives  portraits  of  all 
those  who  acted  a  considerable  part  in 
the  iiitr^es  of  the  Fronde,  which  are 
often  very  natural,  but  sometimes  spoiled 
by  a  remnant  of  vanity,  acrimony,  and 
enthusiasm,  and  are  too  much  loaded 
w ith  antitheses.  The  style  is  ]nc(»rect,  and 
sometimes  awkward  and  embanrassed." 
The  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  was 
no  friend  to  him,  has,  in  his  Maxims,  done 
justice  to  the  character  of  De  Rets,  of 
whom  he  says,  '*  U  paraitambltieux,  aana 
r^tre ;  la  vanity  lui  a  fait  entreprendre  de 
grandis  choses,  presque  toutes  opposes  k 
sa  pr(^eMion.  11  a  auscit^  les  plus  grands 
d^rdres  dans  I'^tat,  sans  deasein  form6 

de  8*eu  pr^valoir. Sa  pente  natu« 

relle  est  Tobivet^ ;  il  travaille  avec  beau<- 
coup  d'aetivit6  dans  les  affaires  qui  le 
pressent,  et  se  repose  nonchalamment  dds 

qu*elles  sont  finies Ce  qui  a  le  {^us 

contribu^  k  sa  reputation,  est  de  savoir 
donner  un  beau  jour  k  ses  d^fauts." 

R  £  U  C  H  L I N,  (John,)  an  eminent 
German  scholar,  was  bom  at  Pforzheim,  in 
Suabia,  in  1454,  and  studied  at  Paris,  Basle, 
Orleans,  Poitiers,  and  Tiibingen,  at  which 
last-mentioned  place  he  commenced  prac- 
tice as  an  advocate  about  1481.  Thence 
he  was  soon  called  to  the  court  of  £ber- 
hard,  count  of  Wirtemberg,  who,  having 
determined  to  take  a  tour  dirough  Italy, 
was  advised  to  select  Reuchlin  as  an  at- 
tendant, chiefly  because,  during  his  resi* 
dence  in  France,  he  had  corrected  his 
German  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  appeared  barbarous  to  the  Italians. 
Reuchlin  was  very  fikvourably  received  at 
the  court  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Flo- 
rence, where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Ficious,  Politian,  Picus,  and  other  Pla- 
tonists,  and  was  induced  to  embrace  their 
opinions.  Here  HemK^us  Barbarus, 
a  learned  Greek,  disliking  the  harshness 
of  his  German  name^  prevailed  upon 
Reuchlin  to  exchange  it,  after  the  com- 
mon practice  of  the  sge^for  that  of  Cafmio. 
Count  Eberhard,  after  his  return  to  G&- 
many,  sent  him  as  his  ambsasador  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  III.  at  Vienna,  where 
he  studied  Hebrew  under  the  instructioii 
of  one  of  the  emperor's  physicians,  who 
was  a  Jew.  In  14d3  EleuchUn  returned 
to  the  oourt  of  Wirtemberg,  whence,  after 
count  Eberhard's  death,  he  went  to 
Worms,  where  he  wsote,  An  Epitome  of 
the  History  of  the  Four  Empires^  and 
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two  Latin  Comedies.  In  1498  fiie  deetar 
palatine  sent  him  as  his  ambaasador  to 
Alexander  VI. ;  and  while  at  Rome  he 
perfected  himself  in  Hebrew,  and  at- 
tended lectures  on  Greek  by  the  famoos 
Areyropylus.  He  soon  after  wrote,  a 
Hebrew  Grammar;  a  Dictionary;  and, 
A  Grammatical  Commentary  upon  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms.  Afterwards 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian ;  and  upon  his  return,  find- 
ing the  pla^e  raging  in  Suabia,  he  re- 
tired v(itn  his  famUy  into  a  monastery  of 
the  Dominicans  near  Stuttgard,  where  he 
wrote  a  book,  On  the  Art  of  Preaching, 
which  was  printed  at  Pforzheim.  About 
this  time  John  Pfefferkom,  a  Jewish 
convert,  or  pretended  convert,  to  show 
his  zeal  for  Christianity,  advised  the 
Inquisitor,  and  professors  of  divinity, 
to  bum  all  Jewish  books  (the  Bible 
excepted),  accusing  them  of  being  lull 
of  blasphemies  against  (%rist,  magie, 
and  other  dangerous  matter.  The  em- 
peror Maximilian,  on  the  application  of 
the  clergy  of  Cologne,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  issue  an  edict  in  conformity  with  thor 
wishes,  and  Pfefferkom  himslelf  was  em* 
ployed  to  collect  tiie  obnoxioiis  books, 
many  of  which  he  is  said  to  Bave  aold 
back  to  the  owners  for  considerable  soma 
of  money,  and  the  rest  he  carried  to 
Frankfort,  to  be  puUicly  oommitled  to 
the  flames.  Reuchlin,  on  being  refened 
to,  protested  stronely  against  the  ediel^ 
ana  prevented  Pfefferkom  from  carrying 
it  into  execution  at  Stuttgard.  In  reply 
to  a  work  of  Pfefferkom,  entitled  Speea- 
lum  Manuale,  Reuchlin  in  1511  wrote  hia 
Speculum  Ooulare,  in  which  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  judgment,  that  no  other  Jew- 
ish books  should  be  destroyed,  except 
those  which  might  be  found  to  be  written 
expressly  against  Jesns  Christ;  lest,  with 
treatises  on  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and 
valuable  comments  on  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Hebrew  language  itself,  so  important 
to  the  church,  should  perish.  Out  of 
this  answer  the  monks  and  divines  of 
Cologne  extracted  forty-four  propositions, 
which  they  asserted  to  be  heretical,  and 
cited  him  to  appear  before  the  elector  of 
Mayence,  and  the  inquisitor  of  that  part 
of  Germany.  Declining  to  plead  bdbre 
such  a  judge,  he  sent  an  able  and  well- 
written  Apology  for  himself,  in  Latin,  to 
the  emperor,  and  also  appealed  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  By  the  pope  the  cog- 
nisance of  this  afiair  was  referred  to  the 
bishop  of  Spire,  the  elector  palatine,  who 
nominated  judges  before  whom  both 
parties  were  sttuunoned«    llio  Cologne 
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diWao^  however,  would  not  acknowledge 
their  iimdiction ;  and  they  even  pro- 
ceeded 80  &r  as  to  condemn  and  commit 
to  the  flamei  Reuchlin's  hook.  In  these 
circmnstances  he  found  hunself  compelled 
to  cany  his  canse  to  Rome,  for  the  defi- 
Bttive  sentence  of  the  papal  see.  In  1516 
the  cause  was  still  in  course  of  hearing 
at  Rome,  when  it  was  stopped  hy  Leo  X. ; 
and  the  disputes  consequent  on  the  rise 
of  the  Reformation  prevented  its  being 
revived.  In  the  troubled  times  which 
foOowed  Reuehlin  had  his  share  of  dis- 
tre^  and  poverty.  In  1518  he  accepted 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  professorships  at 
Wittemberg;  and  he  afterwards  taught 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt.  In 
1520,  or  1521,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
same  chairs  at  Tilbingen,  where  crowds 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
testified  the  respect  in  which  his  name 
and  learning  were  held.  Infirroitv  and  sick- 
ness, however,  soon  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign this  emplojrment,  and  he  died  at 
Stuttnrd,  June  30, 1522.  Dupin  observes, 
thai  Reuehlin  "  had  a  wonderful  genius 
for  the  belles-lettres ;  was  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  Grecian  philosophers 
and  orators ;  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  spoke  Latin  with 
an  inimitable  purity  ana  elecance ;  and 
that  he  was,  in  short,  the  only  person  of 
whom  Germany  at  that  time  could  boast, 
who  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
petitor for  fame  with  all  the  learned  men 
m  Italy ;  who  was  their  equal  in  delicacy 
•f  style,  while  he  gmtly  excelled  them 
in  erudition.*'  Reuehlin  was  the  preceptor 
of  MeUuiehthon. 

REUVEN,  (Peter,)  a  painter,  was  bom 
at  Leyden  in  1650,  and  studied  at  Ant- 
werp in  the  school  of  Jacob  Jordaens. 
He  was  employed  to  design  the  triumphal 
axchea  for  the  reception  of  William  111. 
at  the  Hague;  and  he  was  afterwards 
engaged  to  ornament  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  in  the  palace  at  Loo. 
One  of  his  best  performances  was  a 
ceiling  in  the  hotel  of  M.  de  la  Court 
Vandervoort,  at  Leyden.  He  died  in 
1718. 

R  E  V  £  L  £  T,  (Willey,)  an  architect, 
and  a  pupil  of  Sir  William  Chambers.  He 
accompanied  Mr.  Stuart  to  Greece,  and 
completed  the  great  work  on  Athenian 
Antiquities,  left  bv  that  eminent  artist, 
and  puUisbed  it  in  folio.  He  built  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  at  Southampton, 
and  other  structures.    He  died  in  1790. 

R£y£S,  (James  de,)  UlL  R^mus,  a 
learned  Protestant  divine,  the  son  of  a 
btiraooiaBterof  Deventer,  in  the  province 
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of  Over-Issel,  was  born  there  in  1586, 
and  was  educated  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden, 
and  Franeker.  In  1610  he  travelled 
into  France  for  improvement  in  the  Pro- 
testant seminaries  of  that  countrjr ;  and 
he  resided  there  for  two  years,  chiefly  at 
Saumur,  Rochelle,  and  Orleans.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  Provinces  in  1612 
he  was  appointed  pastor  of  a  church  in 
the  county  of  Zutphen ;  whence  he  was 
called  two  years  afterwards  to  exercise 
the  ministerial  function^  in  his  native  city 
of  Deventer.  In  1641  he  was  chosen 
principal  and  first  professor  of  the  theo- 
logical coUege  of  the  states  of  Holland 
and  West  Friesland  at  Leyden,  where  he 
died  in  1658.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  an  improved  edition  of  The 
Book  of  Pudms,  in  Dutch  Verse,  by  Peter 
Dathsnus,  in  1640;  and  he  was  con- 
cerned in  revising  the  Dutch  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1637. 

R£y  IC  KZKY,  (Charles, count,)  a 
German  statesman,  bom  in  Hungary  in 
1737.  He  resided  for  several  ^-ears  in 
London  as  envoy  from  the  impenal  court, 
and  afterwards  in  a  private  capacity.  He 
published  an  edition  of  the  odes  of  Hafez ; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Turkish  Tactics;  An 
edition  of  Petronius ;  and  a  Catalogue  of 
his  own  Librarv;  which  collection  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  earl  Spenser.  .  He 
died  in  1793. 

R£TH£R,  (Samuel,)  a  German  ma* 
thematician  and  jurist,  was  born  in  1635, 
at  Schleusingen,  in  Saxony,  and  studied 
at  Leipsic  and  Leyden.  He  became  pre- 
ceptor to  the  prince  of  Saxe  Gotha,  next 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Kiel,  and 
lastly  professor  of  law  at  the  same  place, 
where  he  died  in  1714.  He  translated 
Euclid  into  German;  but  he  is  best  known 
for  his  Mathesis  Biblica ;  and  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Inscriptions  upon  the  Cross, 
and  the  Hour  of  the  Crucifixion. 

REYN,  (John  de,)  a  painter,  was  bom 
at  Dunkirk  about  1610,  and  went  when 
youngto  Antwerp,  where  hebecamea  pupil 
of  Vandyck,  who  invited  him  to  accom- 
pany him  to  £ngland,  where  he  continued 
to  assist  him  until  the  death  of  his  illus- 
trious instroctor.  He  afterwards  esta- 
blished himself  in  his  native  town,  where 
he  met  with  very  flatterinff  encouragement, 
and  painted  several  admirable  pictures 
for  the  churches,  and  was  much  employed 
as  a  portrait  painter.  "  If  the  works  of 
De  B^yn,"  says  Descamps,  *'  are  not  more 
universally    known,  it   is  because  the 

riter  part  of  his  pictures  are  mistaken 
those  of  Vandyck."   His  paintings  ex- 
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Libit  the  same  correctness  of  design,  the 
tame  purity  and  delicacy  of  colouring, 
and  the  same  facility  and  animation  in 
his  touch.    His  principal  works  in  the 
churches  at  Dunkirk  are,  the  Death  of 
the  Four  Royal  Martyrs,  in  the  church 
of  StEloi;  and  the  Baptism  of  Totila, 
in*  the  church   of  the  English  convent 
The  principal  altar-piece  in  the  parochial 
church  of  St.  Martin,    at  Bergues  St 
Vinos,  near  Dunkirk,  is  by  thif  master, 
representing  Herodias  bringing  the  Head 
of  St  John  to  Herod.     He  died  in  1678. 
REYKA,  (Cassiodorus  de,)   was  the 
first  translator  of  the  whole  Old  and  New 
Testament   into  the  Spanish  language. 
Few  particulars  are  known  respecting  his 
personal  history.     In  his  preface  he  in- 
forms the  reader  that,  without  losine  sight 
of  the  Hebrew  tex^  he  has  made   nis 
version  chiefly  from  the  Latin  translation 
of  Pagninus;   and  that  he  also  derived 
assistance  from  a  previous  Spanish  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  some  Jews,  which 
had  been  printed  at  Ferrara.     In  the 
margin  he  has  introduced  short  notes, 
explanatory   of  difiBerent  passages,  and 
more  particularly  of  words  which  have 
different  significations.    The  place  where 
this  version  was  printed  b  not  mentioned 
in  tlie  title-page,  though  from  typogra- 
phical marks  it  is  conjectured  that  it  was 
printed  at  Basle ;  and  as  the  author  was 
most  probably  a  I'rotestant,  he  thought 
proper  to  conceal  his  name,  that  it  mieht 
not  prove  injurious  to  the  reception  of  nis 
work  among  the  Spanish  Roman  Catho- 
lics.    It  bears  the  date  of  the  year  1569, 
and  is  entitled,  La  Biblia,  Que  Es,  Los 
Sacros  Libros  Del  Vieio  y  Nuevo  Testa- 
mento.    Transladada  en  Espanol,  4to. 

REYNEAU,  (Charles  Ren^,)  an  emi- 
nent mathematician,  was  bom  at  Brissac, 
in  the  province  of  Anjou,  in  1656.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  belonging  to  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  and  was  selected 
bv  his  superiors  to  teach  philosophy  at 
Toulon,  and  afterwards  at  Pezenas.  In 
•  1683  he  became  mathematical  professor 
at  Angers,  and  retained  the  post  for 
twenty-two  years  with  extraordinary  re- 
putation. In  1694  the  Academy  of 
Anders  elected  him  a  member  of  their 
society.  He  published.  The  Analysis 
demonstrated,  Paris,  1708,  2  vols,  4to ; 
this  was  reprinted  in  1738,  in  2  vols,  4  to, 
with  remarks  by  Varignon ;  and.  The 
Science  of  Calculation,  1714.  In  1716 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  died 
in  1728.  After  his  deatli,  in  1745,  was 
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published  from  his  MSS.a  treatise  eBtitled, 
Logic,  or  the  Art  of  Iteatoning  justly, 
12mo. 

REYNER,  (Edward,)  a  Puritan  divine, 
was  bom  at  Marley,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1600,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
became  schoohnaster  at  Market  Rasen,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  was  afterwards  chosen 
lecturer  of  a  church  in  Lincoln,  and  mi- 
nister of  St  Peter's,  in  that  city.  He  also 
officiated  in  the  cathedral  during  the 
usurpation ;  but  he  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration,  and  died  about  1670.  He 
wrote.  Precepts  for  Christian  Practice; 
Considerations  concerning  Mamage;  A. 
Vindication  of  Human  Learning  and  Uni- 
versities; and,  The  Being  and  Well- 
Being  of  a  Christian. — He  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  KiRBY  Rbtmer,  a  noncon- 
formist, who  was  born  near  Wakefield,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  died  at  Bristol  in  1744. 
His  sermons  were  published  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  in  8vo,  1745. 

REYNOLDS,  (Sir  Joshua,)  the  founder 
of  the  British  school  of  painting,  was 
born  on  the  16th  July,  1723,  atPlympton, 
in  Devonshire,  where  his  fiither,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Revnolds,  was  master  of  the 
grammar-school,  and  rector  of  Plympton 
St  Mary.  While  yet  a  child  he  manir 
fested  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  at  the  age 
of  eight  years  he  had  made  himself  msster 
of  the  rules  contained  in  the  Jesoits' 
Perspective;  but  it  was  the  accidental 
perasal  of  Richardson's  Treatise  on  Paint- 
mg  that  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  mind 
of  the  young  artist,  and  determined  him 
to  follow  R^BTaelle,  with  whose  character, 
as  there  drawn,  bis  imagination  was  en- 
chanted. In  1741  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  his  countryman,  Thomas 
Hudson,  then  the  most  popular  portrait 
painter  in  London,  who,  instead  of  direct- 
mg  his  pupil  to  study  from  the  antique 
models,  set  him  on  copying  Guercino's 
drawings,  which,  however,  he  did  so  well, 
as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  master. 
Though  Reynolds  continued  only  two 
years  with  Uiis  inefficient  preceptor,  he 
made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  that  time  as 
to  feel  himself  competent  to  paint  por- 
traits. He  now  commenced  his  career 
at  Plymouth  Dock,  and  while  there  ob- 
tained an.  introduction  to  lord  Mount 
Edgecombe,  through  which  connexion  he 
became  acquainted  with  captain,  after- 
wards admiral  lord  Reppel,  whom  in  the 
summer  of  1749  he  accompanied  in  the 
CentvrUm  to  the  Mediterranean.  While 
at  Minorca  he  was  much  employed  in 
painting  the  portraits  of  naval  and  militaiy 
officers;  by  which  means  he  increased  his 
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( mflkienUy  to  enable  him  to  fisit 
Rome,  where,  though  sensibly  alive  to 
the  beauties  which  surrounded  him,  he 
was  not  at  first  struck  by  the  perform- 
ances of  Rai&elle.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  previous  education  of  Reynolds, 
and  the  low  state  of  painting  in  England. 
Raffiielle  possessed  a  serene  dignity,  and 
his  pictures  do  not  display  either  those 
allurements  of  colour,  or  the  great  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  which  are  apt  to  make 
an  instant  impression  upon  the  beholder. 
Jt  is  only  by  close  and  persevering  atten- 
tion that  the  sublimities  of  this  great 
master  are  comprehended;  because,  to 
appreciate  them  rightly,  it  is  necessarv 
to  understand  the  principles  out  of  which 
they  arose.  Reynolds  at  lencth  felt  the 
force  of  this  trufii,  and  from  the  moment 
that  he  began  to  study  Rafiaelle  his  mind 
became  enlarged,  and  the  extension  of 
his  knowledge  increased  his  admiration. 
It  was  while  studying  the  great  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  RsSaelle,  in  the 
Vatican,  that  he  caught  a  severe  cold, 
which  caused  an  incurable  deafness. 
From  Rome  he  went  to  Florence,  Bologna, 
Parma,  Modena,  Milan,  Padua,  and 
Venice,  where  be  lodged  with  Zuccarelli, 
the  landscape  painter.  The  great  Vene- 
tian masters,  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese,  and 
Tintoretto,  had  a  far  greater  influence 
upon  Reynolds'  future  practice  than  the 
great  works  in  Rome.  Trom  Venice  he 
went  through  Turin  to  Paris,  where  he  met 
with  his  friend  Sir  William  Chambers,  the 
architect,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  whose 
portrait  he  there  painted.  On  his  arrival 
u  England,  in  October  1752,  he  went  to 
Hymouth,  where  he  drew  the  picture  of 
Mr.  Zachaiy  Mudge,  the  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's,  in  that  town.  Of  this  fine 
portrait  there  is  an  engraving.  At  the 
end  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  the 
metropolis;  and  the  first  specimen  he 
then  gave  of  his  improvement  was  his 
celebrated  portrait  of  his  pupil,  Giuseppe 
Marchi,  pamted  in  a  Turkish  dress.  The 
picture  attracted  so  much  notice,  that 
Hudson  came  to  see  it,  and  after  examin- 
ing it  for  some  time,  exclaimed  with  an 
oath,  "  Revnolds,  you  don't  paint  so  well 
aa  yon  did  when  you  left  England." 
Notwithstanding  this  invidious  remark, 
md  the  depraved  state  of  public  taste, 
Reynolds  quickly  rosa  into  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  portrait  painter.  He  removed 
from  St  Martin's-iane  to  Great  Newport- 
street,  where  he  resided  for  several  yean. 
One  of  his  earliest  works,  and  that  which 
established  his  fiune,  was  his  portrait 
(whole  length)  of  his  friend,  oommodora 
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Keppel.  Soon  after  this  he  added  to  his 
celebrity  by  his  picture  of  Miss  Greville 
and  her  brother,  as  Psyche  and  Cupid. 
When  he  painted  in  St.  Martin's- lane, 
his  prices  were  for  a  head  10  guinaas»  a 
half-length  20  guineas,  and  for  a  whole 
length  40  guineas;  in  Newport-street 
they  were  at  first  respectively  12,  24,  and 
48  guineas :  but  his  practice  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  in  1758  he  raised  his  price 
to  20  guineas  for  a  head,  and  in  1760  to 
25  guineas ;  the  other  sixes  being  in  pro- 
portion. Soon  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.  (1761).  Revnolds  found  him- 
self enabled  to  purchase  a  housje  in 
Leicester-fields,  wnere  he  constructed  a 
splendid  gallery,  and  about  the  same  time 
set  up  his  carriage.'  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  a  lasting  friend- 
ship, writing  to  Baretti  at  this  period, 
says,  "  Reynolds  is  without  a  rival,  and 
continues  to  add,  as  he  deserves,  thou- 
sands to  thousands."  In  1762  he  pro- 
duced his  celebrated  picture  of  Garrick 
between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  for  which 
the  earl  of  Halifax  paid  three  hundred 
ffuineas.  He  also  painted  in  this  year 
his  portrait  of  lord  Ligonier,  (now  in  the 
National  Gallery,)  and  his  portrait  of 
Sterne.  His  practice  now  became  so 
great,  that  he  employed  several  assistants, 
of  whom  Marchi,  the  Italian,  whom  he 
had  brought  from  Rome,  and  Peter  Toms, 
the  celebrated  painter  of  draperies,  were 
the  principal.  On  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1768,  the  presidentship 
was  unanimously  conferred  on  Reynolds, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  received  the 
honour  of  knip^hthood.  The  task  (^ 
delivering  public  discourses  was  no  part 
of  the  duty  attached  to  this  office,  yet  Sir 
Joshua  voluntarily  undertook  it,  and  the 
first  discourse  was  pronounced  by  him  on 
New  Year's  day,  1769 ;  and  the  fifteenth, 
which  was  the  last,  on  the  1 0th  of  De- 
cember, 1790.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
;I769,  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  opened ;  and  from  that  time  to 
1790,  Sir  Joshua  sent  in  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  pictures.  He  now 
raised  his  price  to  thirty-five  guineas  for 
a  head.     In  1773  he  finished  his  fine 

giece  of  Count  Ugolino,  which  was  bought 
y  the  duke  of  Dorset  for  four  hundred 
ffuineas.  Of  this  there  is  an  engraving 
by  Dixon,  Soon  after  he  painted  the 
Infant  Jupiter,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  duke  of  Rutiand.  In  the  same  year 
he  received  two  flattering  marks  of  dis- 
tinction ;  one  in  being  e&cted  mayor  of 
his  native  town,  and  the  other  in  being 
created  doctor  of  lawf  by  the  university 
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of  Oxford.  This  last  honour  he  enjoyed 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Beattie,  for  whom 
lie  cherished  a  great  regard,  and  whose 
portrait  he  painted  soon  after  in  an  alle- 
gorical manner,  in  allusion  to  Dr.  Beattie's 
Essay  on  Truth.  About  this  time  a  pro- 
ject was  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Joshua,  for  the 
introduction  of  paintings  into  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  to  be  executed  by  himself,  and 
the  other  leading  artists  of  the  day.  But 
though  the  idea  was  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Newton,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  it  was  rejected 
through  the  prejudices  entertdned  against 
it  by  Dr.  Terrick,  bishop  of  London. 
In  1775  Sir  Joshua  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Florence,  on 
which  occasion  he  sent  his  portrait,  drawn 
in  his  academical  dress,  to  be  placed  in 
the  gallery  of  pamters  in  that  city.  In 
1779  he  finished  a  painting  for  the  ceiling 
of  the  library  of  toe  Royal  Academy  at 
Somerset-house.  In  the  centre  is  Theory, 
seated  on  a  cloud,  holding  a  scroll  in  her 
hand,  with  this  inscription,  *' Theory  is 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  truly  Nature." 
In  this  year  he  raised  his  charge  for  a 
head  to  50  guineas,  which  continued 
to  be  his  regular  price  during  the 
remainder  of  his  lire.  In  1780  he 
began  his  designs  for  the  celebrated 
window  in  New  college  chapel,  Ox- 
ford, consisting  of  seven  compartments 
in  the  lower  range,  each  twelve  feet  high, 
and  three  wide,  containing;  the  allegorical 
figures  of  the  four  cardmal,  and  three 
Christian  virtues,  with  their  several  attri- 
butes. Above,  on  a  scale  of  ten  feet  by 
eighteen,  is  the  Nativity,  in  which  the 
painter  has  adopted  the  idea  of  Correffgio, 
in  his  famous  Notte,  of  making  the  ught 
proceed  from  the  Divinity.  This  last  de- 
sign was  sold  to  the  duke  of  Rutland  for 
twelvehundred  guineas,  and  was  destroyed 


by  the  fire  at  Belvoir  Castle,  in  1816. 
The  painting  on  glass  was  executed  by 
Jervis,  of*  Dublin,  whose   portrait  Sir 


Joshua  has  hntroduced,  as  well  as  hb  own, 
among  the  adoring  shepherds.  In  the 
summer  of  1781  Sir  Joshua,  accompa- 
nied by  a  friend,  made  a  tour  in  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  examine  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
masters' of  th^  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 
Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  suppression 
of  some  of  the  religious  houses  in  the 
Low  Countries,  he  again  visited  Flanders, 
where  he  purchas^  some  pictures  by 
Rubens.  In  1784  he  paintea  his  allego- 
rical picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  the 
Tragic  Muse.  It  was  purchased  by  W. 
Smith,  Esq.  for  seven  hundred  guineas. 
In  tde  same  year  Sir  Joshua  succeeded 
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Allan  Ramsay  as  principal  painter  in  or- 
dinarv  to  the  king;  and  he  loet  his  c^d 
friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  appointed  him 
his  executor,  together  with  Sir  John 
Hawkins  and  the  late  lord  Stowell.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  next  year  Sir  Joafaua 
again  paid  a  visit  to  Flanders,  to  attend  a 
sale  of  pictures  collected  from  the  dis- 
solved monasteries ;  of  which,  particulariy 
those  of  Rubens,  he  purchased  many  dT 
great  value.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  employed  on  a  commission  from  the 
empress  of  Russia,  to  paint  for  her  an 
historical  picture,  the  subject  of  which 
being  left  to  himself,  he  chose  that  of  the 
infant  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents. 
In  return  for  this  pamting  the  empress 
sent  him  fifteenhundred  guineas,  andagold 
box,  with  her  picture  set  round  in  diamonds. 
When  alderman  Boydell  undertook  bis 
splendid  edition  of  Shakspeare,  Sir  Joshua 
painted  for  that  work  three  pictures; 
namely.  Puck,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ;  the  Witches,  in  Macbeth ;  and 
the  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  He  also 
nainted  for  Mr.  Boydell  the  portrait  of 
lord  Heathfield,  which  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  and 
is  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  JuIt, 
1789,  while  painting  the  portrait  of  ladv 
Beauchamp,  he  found  his  sight  so  much 
affected,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  proceed  with  the  picture ;  and  not- 
withstanding every  assistance  that  could 
be  procured,  he  was,  in  a  few  months, 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  left  eye.  Upon 
this  he  determined  to  paint  no  more.  In 
October  1791,  his  ^urtts  benn  to  fail 
him,  and  he  became  dejected,  from  an 
anprehension  that  an  inflamed  tamour 
which  took  place  over  the  darkened  eye 
would  occasion  the  loss  of  the  other. 
Meanwhile  he  laboured  under  a  more 
dangerous  disease,  which  deprived  him  of 
eneigjr  and  appetite.  During  this  period  of 
affliction  his  malady  was  supposed  by  many 
to  be  merely  hypochondriasis;  but  appeai^ 
ances  soon  convinced  his  medical  mends 
that  the  seat  of  his  complaint  was  the 
liver,  and  that  the  disease  was  incurable. 
He  died,  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
mental  powers,  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1792.  On  the  2d  of  March  the  body  was 
removed  firom  Leicester-fields  to  Somer- 
set House,  where  it  lay  in  state  till  the 
next  day,  when  it  was  coiiveyed  with 
great  solemnity  to  St.  PkuVs  Cathedral, 
where,  some  years  after,  his  statue,  exe- 
cuted by  Flaxman,  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

In  stature  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  rather 
under  the  middle  site,  of  a  florid  coin- 
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plexiOD,  rotind  features,  and  a  pleating 
ct  Wilh  mannera  imoommonlv  po- 
aod  agreeabley  he  poMesaed,  till 
near  his  end,  a  eonttant  flow  of  animal 
apirits,  which  rendered  him  a  most  de- 
airable  eom|Muiion ;  and  thonsh  he  had 
mce  hia  re 


been  deaf  almost  e^er  aince 
from  Italy,  yet,  by  the  aid  of  an  aeoottte 
inatmment»  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
eonTenation  of  hta  fiienda  without  incon- 
Tenlence.  He  waa  Ibnd  of  literaiy  ao* 
ciety,  and  qualified  to  shine  In  it;  though 
he  never  i^ypeared  obtrusive,  or  aimed  at 
the  display  of  extraordinary  knowledge. 
The  Liteiary  Onb  (eatabluhed  in  1764), 
of  winch  he  was  a  member,  originated  in 
a  great  measure  with  him;  aa  dso  did 
that  held  at  the  British  Coffee-houae, 
which  haa  been  commemorated  so  well  by 
G(^damith  in  hia  characteristic  and  admir^ 
able  epttapha  on  the  respective  members. 
Sir  Joshua  waa  also  a  member  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societiea  of  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  of  various  other  institutions 
at  home  and  alwoad.  He  formed  a  splen- 
did collection  of  works  of  art,  wnich, 
after  his  death,  was  sold  for  16,9471,  and 
the  whole  of  hia  property  amounted  to 
about  60,00<ML,  the  bulk  of  which  he  left 
to  hia  niece,  Miss  Palmer,  who  married 
lord  Inehiquin,  afterwards  marquia  of 
Thomond.  Sir  Joahua  was  never  mar- 
ried ;  but  his  sister,  Mrs.  Franeea  Rey- 
nolds,  conducted  hia  domeatie  affiiira. 
She  was  a  very  ingenioaa  lady,  painted 
miniatures  in  a  good  style^  and  waa  much 
esteemed  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  her  literarv 
powers.  **  Hia  talenta  of  every  kind, ' 
aays  Burke,  "  poweriul  from  nature,  and 
not  meanly  cultivated  by  letters,  his  so- 
cial virtues  in  all  the  relations  and  all  the 
habitodea  of  Ufe,  rendered  him  the  centre 
of  a  very  great  and  miparalleled  variety 
of  agreeable  societies,  which  will  be  di»* 
sipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too  much 
merit  not  to  excite  some  jealousy,  too 
much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity. 
The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be 
felt  with  more  sincere,  general,  and  un- 
mixed sorrow."  Dr.  Jolmaon  said  of  htm, 
in  a  sentence  very  characteristic  oi  both, 
**  Reynolds  is  the  most  invulnerable  man 
I  know,  and  one  whom,  if  I  should  quar- 
rel with  him,  I  should  find  the  mostdiffi- 
eultv  how  to  abuse."  Sir  Joshua's  literary 
productions,  besides  his  Discourses,  are 
three  contributions  to  the  Idler  (Noa. 
76,  79,  and  82) ;  some  notes  to  Mason's 
tranalation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing; a  few  notes  for  Dr.  Johnson's  edition 
of  Shakspeate ;  and  his  remarks  upon 
the  works  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
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painters  during  his  tour  through  Flanders 
and  Holland  in  1781. 

REYNOLDS^  (Edward.)  a  learned 
prelate,  the  son  of  Austin  Re3rnolds,  one 
of  the  customers  of  Southampton,  was 
bora  there  in  1599,  and  educated  at  the 
Iree-schoolt  and  at  Merton  college,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  probationer- 
fellow  in  1620.  After  he  had  taken  his 
master's  degree,  he  went  into  orders^  and 
waa  made  preacher  at  Lincoln's -inn.  He 
also  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of 
Braynton,  in  Northamptonshire.  When 
the  Rebellion  broke  out  In  1642,  he  joined 
the  Presbyterian  purty,  and  in  1643  waa 
nominated  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines, took  the  Covenant,  and  frequently 
nreached  before  the  Long  Parliament. 
In  1647  he  was  nominated  one  oi  the 
visitors  of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and 
in  Feb.  1648  he  was  chosen  vice-chan- 
cellor, on  the  recommendation  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity; and  by  a  mandate  from  par- 
liament he  was  created  D.D,  In  March 
(1648)  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Fell.  Though 
he  acted  with  his  brother-visitors  in  all 
the  changes  and  ejectments  thev  brought 
about  in  the  university,  he  at  length  re- 
ftised  the  engafftment  "to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
as  estaUished  without  a  King  and  a  House 
of  Lords,"  and  therefore  was  in  his  turn 
ejected  from  his  deanery  in  1661.  He 
hved  afterwards  mostly  in  London,  and 
preached  there,  aa  vicar  of  St  Lawrence 
Jury.  On  the  pronect  of  the  Restora- 
tion he  joined  with  Monk  to  bring  in  the 
kinff,  uaing  his  interest  for  that  purpose 
in  London,  where  he  waa  the  pnde  and 

Sory  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  When 
e  secluded  members  wero  admitted  again 
to  parliament,  they  restored  him  to  his 
deanery  of  Christ  Churoh,  in  May  1659 ; 
and  in  May  following,  (1660,)  he  waa 
made  chaplain  to  Chanes  II.  After  this 
he  preached  several  times  before  the  king 
ana  boUi  houses  of  parliament;  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  June,  being  desired 
to  quit  his  deanery,  he  was  the  next 
month  elected,  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
letter,  warden  of  Merton  college,  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich  in 
the  same  year.  He  afterwards  assisted 
at  the  Savoy  Conference.  He  died  at  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Norwich,  January  16, 
1676,  m  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
His  works  are,  The  Vanity  of  the  Crea- 
turo,  on  Eccles.  i.  14;  Sinfulness  of  Siu,oii 
Rom.  vii.9,  and  on  vi.  12;  "Use  of  tlie  Law, " 
on  Bom.  rii.  13 ;  Life  of  Christ,  on  1  John 
T  2 
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▼.  12 ;  An  Explication  of  the  bxth  Psalm ; 
Meditations  on  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Last  Supper;  Explication  of 
the  xivth  Chapter  of  Hosea,  in  seven 
Humiliation  Sermons ;  A  Treatise  of  the 
Passions  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of 
Man ;  all  or  most  of  which  having  been 
printed  several  times  in  4to,  were  pub- 
lished together  in  London,  in  1658,  fol. ; 
and  Thirty  Sermons  preaclied  on  several 
occasions,  between  1634  and  his  death, 
were  reprinted  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  woTRs,  London,  1679,  fol.  Among 
them  is  his  Latin  Sermon  preached  at 
Oxford,  1649,  entitled,  AnimaiisHomo,  on 
1  Cor.  il.  14.  He  also  wrote  the  Assembly 
of  Divines*  Annotations  on  Ecclesiastes. 

REYRAC,  (Francis  Philip  Dulaurens 
de,)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  poet,  bom 
at  Longueville,  in  the  Limousin,  in  1734. 
He  became  canon  regular  of  Chancelade, 
prior  of  St.  Maclou,  at  Orleans,  and  an 
associate  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  wrote,  Epitre  au  Comte  de  Vareilles 
sur  le  vrai  Bonheur  de  I'Homme;  La 
Vertu,  ou  Lettres  sur  I'Eloouence  de  la 
Chaire ;  Discours  sur  la  Poesie  des  H6« 
breux;  Po6sies  tiroes  des  Saintes-Ecri- 
tures ;  Hymne  au  Soleil ;  and,  Manuale 
Clericorum.     He  died  in  1782. 

REYS,  (Anthony  dos,)  a  Portuguese 
divine,  born  at  Pemes,  near  Santarem,  in 
1690,  became  an  Oratorian  at  Lisbon ; 
historiographer  to  the  congregation ;  quali- 
ficator  to  the  Holy  Office ;  chronologist 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  member  of  the 
Portuguese  Academy  of  Hiitory.  He 
died  m  1738.  His  works  are,  Latin 
Poems ;  Life  of  Ferdinand  de  Menezes ; 
Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Portuguese 
Poems;  and,  an  edition  of  the  Corpus 
illustrium  Poetarum  Lusitanorum,  qui 
Latins  scripserunt,  7  vols,  4to. 

REZZONICO,  (Antonio  Giuseppe, 
count  della  Torre,)  a  learned  Italian  no- 
bleman, bom  at  Como  in  1709.  He 
acquired  distinction  in  the  army  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
literary  pursuits ;  and  he  was  chamber- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Parma.  He  wrote, 
De  Supposititiis  militaribus  Stipendiis 
Benedicti  Odescalchi,  qui  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  anno  1676,  Innocentii  XI.  Pneno- 
mine  fuit  renunciatus  ;  Musarum 
Epinicia,  addressed  to  .  Louis  XV. ; 
Disquisitiones  Plinians,  in  quibus  de 
utriusoue  Plinii  Patrid,  Scriptis,  Codici- 
bus,  Editionibus,  atque  Interpretibus 
affitur;  of  this  Emesti  speaks  verv 
highly  in  his  edition  of  Fabncius's  Bibl. 
Latina;  Discorsi  Aceademici ;  and, Vers! 
Bciolti ;  in  this  last  publication  is  an 
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Italian  version  of  the  Penseroso  of  MS- 
ton.    Rezzonlco  died  in  1785. .     . 

RHAZES,  or  RASIS,  a  celebrated 
Arabian  physician,  whose  proper  name 
was  Monammed  Ben-Zacharia .  Abu- 
Bekr  Al-Raxi,  was  bora  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  centur}',  at  the  town  of  Rai, 
in  Persian  Irak.  He  was  acquainted  with 
philosophy,  music,  astronomy,  akhemj 
or  chemistry,  and  medicine,  which  last 
science  he  first  studied  at  his  native 
place.  He  went  to  Bagdad  for  further 
improvement,  and  there,  under  the  in- 
struction of  IbnZein  Al-Taberi,  acquired 
a  reputation  which  caused  him  to  be 
selected  out  of  a  hundred  physicians  tat 
the  care  of  the  great  hospital  of  that 
capital.  He  had  afterwards  the  same 
employment  at  Jondisabour,  and  at  Rai. 
He  was  also  entrasted  with  the  health  of 
Almansor  lord  of  Chorasan.  Having 
lost  his  sight  in  his  80th  year,  he  died  not 
long  after,  a.d.  923,  or  932.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  compilation,  entitled, 
Ai-Hawi,  or  The  Continent,  being  a  col- 
lection of  every  thinf  relative  to  the  core 
of  diseases  from  Galen  to  his  own  timei^ 
as  delivered  both  by  Greek  and  Arabian 
authors.  It  is  an  ill-digested  farrago^  in 
which,  however,  some  valuable  obaar- 
vatibns  may  be  found  not  to  be  met  widi 
elsewhere :  various  editions  of  it  in  Latin 
have  been  given,  from  1486  to  1542. 
The  original  Arabic  has  never  appeared. 
Another  considerable  work  of  RnaMs  is 
his  Ten  Books  addressed  to  Ahnansor, 
relatinff  to  medicine  and  surgery  in 
genersl,  and  chiefly  compilations  ftrom  the 
Greeks.  Of  these,  the  tenth  book,  treat- 
ing on  all  internal  diseases  except  fevers, 
was  long  a  classical  work  in  the  medical 
schools.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works  is,  De  Pestilentift,  which  treats  of 
the  small-pox  and  measles,  and  is  a 
curious  and  valuable  record  of  the 
Arabian  practice  in  this  Oriental  disease. 
It  has  been  several  times  translated :  the 
best  edition  is  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  J. 
Channing,  London,  1766,  8vo.  There  is 
an  English  translation  of  it  in  ihe  EngliA 
edition  of  Dr.  Mead's  medical  works. 
Channing's  translation  was  republished 
by  Haller,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his 
Medicse  Artii  Principes,  Lausanne,  1 772. 
The  theory  of  Rhazes  in  this  disease  is 
that  of  fermentation,  and  the  practice  is 
of  the  cooling  kind,  with  free  evacuations. 
It  is  in  the  works  of  this  physician  that 
the  first  mention  of  chemical  remedies 
is  to  be  found. 

RHENANUS,    (Beatus,;    a    learned 
critic,  was  born  in  1485,  at  Schlettstadt, 
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in  Alsace,  and  educated  at  Paria,  where 
'  he  studied  philosophy  and  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  was  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  learned  printer,  Henry  Stephens. 
He  then  went  to  Strashurg,  and  thence 
to  Basle,  where  he  made  the  acquaint 
ance  of  Brasmus  and  Oelenius,  and 
occupied  himself  in  the  printing  establish- 
ment of  Froben.  In  1520  his  father 
died,  and  left  him  all  his  property ;  but 
althoueh  Rhenanus  retirea  to  iKhlett- 
stadt,  he  continued  hu  faTourito  study  of 
the  ancients  with  the  same  zeal.  He 
died  at  Strasbuig,  in  1547.  He  pub- 
Ibhed  editions  of  Quintus  Curtius  ; 
Mazimus  Tyrius;  Velleius  Paterculus; 
Tertulliani  Opera;  Auctores  Historias 
Bcclesiasticse,  containing  Eusebius  Pam- 

fhOus,  NicephoruB,  Theodoret,  &c.  ; 
linii  Historia  Naturalis;  Procopius 
Cseaariensis,  De  Rebus  Gothorum ;  Taci- 
tus ;  Livii  Decades  Tres.  He  also  wrote, 
Prsefatio  in  Manrilii  Defensionem  Pacts 
pro  LudoTico  IV.  Imperatore,  adTersua 
miquas  Ecdesiasticorum  Usurpationes ; 
this  was  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Licentius  Evangelus,  sacerdos ; 
llljrrici  Provinciarum  utrique  Imperio 
cum  Romano  tum  Constantinopolitano 
serrientis  Descriptto;  Rerum  Germani- 
eanim  Libri  IIL;  this  has  often  been 
reprinted.  He  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  some 
works  of  S.  Gregorius  Naziansenus,  part 
of  the  writings  of  Origen,  in  the  edition 
of  Erasmus,  frc.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  inclined  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
though  he  was  too  timid  to  avow  his 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

RHENFBRD,  (James,)  a  celebrated 
Oriental  scholar,  the  son  of  a  minister  at 
Mulheim,  in  Westphalia,  was  bom  there 
in  1654,  and  educated  at  the  college  of 
Meurs,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  In  1678 
he  became  rector  of  the  Latin  college  in 
the  city  of  Franeker;  but  upon  the  con- 
dition that,  while  he  held  that  post,  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  deliver  lectures  on 
the  Oriental  languages.  He  also  became 
an  adept  in  the  study  of  the  Cabala,  and 
maintained  public  theses,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  its  utility  in  illus- 
trating several  obscure  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  1680  ne  removed  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  improved  his 
knowledge  of  Rabbinical  leaminflr.  In 
1683,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in 
the  professorship  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  sacred  phQosophy  at  the 
university  of  Franeker,  by  the  removal 
of  Vitringa  to  the  theological  chair, 
Rhenferd  was  appointed  to  fill  it,  and 
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was  the  means  of  attracting  to  the  uni- 
versity a  great  number  of  scholars  from 
distant  parts.  He  held  this  post  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  thrice  chosen  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  died  in  1712,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  hu  age.  He  wrote,  among  other 
things,  De  Antiquitate  Characteris  ho- 
diemi  Judaici,  1696,  4to,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  establish  the  claim  of  the 
present  Hebrew  characters  to  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  to  prove  that  the  Samari- 
tan characten  were  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrews;  Comparatio  Expiationis  ani- 
versarisB  Pontificis  Maximi  in  Vet  Test 
cum  unicA  atque  ietem&  Expiatione 
Christi  Domini,  of  the  same  date,  accom- 
panying a  new  edition  of  the  treatise 
pom  the  Talmud,  entitled,  Joma;  treat- 
ing of  the  sacrifices  and  other  services  on 
the  day  of  expiation,  which  had  been 
published  by  Robert  Sheringbam,  and 
was  become  verv  rare;  Dissertationum 
Theologico-philologicarum  de  Stylo  Novi 
Testamenti  Syntagma,  quo  continentur 
Olearii,  Bssderi,  Pfochenii,  Cocceii,  &c., 
de  hoc  ffenere  Libelli,  &c.  1701,  4to. ; 
Arabarcha,  sen,  Ethnarcha  Judaeorum ; 
Observationum  selectarum  ad  Loca 
Hebnea  Nov.  Test  partes  sive  Disput 
Tres,  1705,  4to,  &c. 

RHESE,  (John  David,)  a  pliysician 
and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Llanvaethly, 
in  toe  isle  of  Anglesea,  in  1534,  and 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  studied  medicine,  and  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty  at 
Sienna.  He  acquired  so  perfect  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  language,  that  he  was 
appointed  public  moderator  of  the  school 
of  Pistoia  in  Tuscany,  and  wrote  books  in 
that  tongue,  which  were  much  esteemed 
by  the  Italians  themselves.  On  his  re- 
turn he  retired  to  Brecknock,  where  he 
died  about  1609.  Wood  says  he  died  a 
Roman  Catholic;  and  Dodo,  upon  that 
autliority,  has  included  him  amonff  his 
worthies  of  that  religion:  but  were 
seems  some  reason  to  doubt  this.  He 
wrote,  Cambro-Britannics,  Cymersscseve, 
Linguse  Institutiones  et  Rudiments,  &c. 
ad  intelligend,  Biblia  Sacra  nuper  in  Cam- 
brO'Britannicum  Sermonem  eleganter 
versa ;  London,  1592,  fol.  Prefixed  to 
this  is  a  preface  by  Humphrey  Prichard, 
in  which  he  informs  us  that  the  author 
made  this  book  purposely  for  the  better 
understanding  of  that  excellent  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  Welsh,  and  princi- 
pally for  the  sake  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
make  the  Scriptures  more  intelligtble  to 
them  and  to  the  people ;  a  measure  which 
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a  Roman  Catholic  in  those  days  would 
■earcely  hare  adopted.  Rhete's  other 
works  are,  Rules  for  obtaining  the  Latin 
Tongue,  written  in  theTascau  language, 
and  printed  at  Venice ;  and,  De  ltalic» 
Linguae  Pronunciatione,  in  I«atin,  printed 
at  Padua.  By  Stradling  in  hia  ep^pams, 
he  is  styled,  *' novum  antious  bnguas 
lumen ',  and  bj  Camden,  **  clariisimos  et 
eruditissimus  vir  Joannes  David,"  for  he 
was  sometimes  called  John  David,  or 
Davis. 

RHETICU8,  (George  Joachim,)  an 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  bom  in 
1514,  at  Feldkiroh,  in  the  Tyrol.  He 
was  initiated  in  the  elements  of  the 
mathematics  at  Zurich,  whence  he  re^ 
moved  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  philosophy  in  1535; 
and  two  years  afterwards  ne  was  made 
joint  professor  of  the  mathematics  ,and 
astronomy  with  Reinhold.  While  he 
was  dfuly  rising  into  reputation  by  his 
lectures,  he  was  informed  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Copernicus  concerning  the  revo- 
lution of  tne  heavenly  bodies;  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  reasonable, 
that  he  determined  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  stud^  the  doctrine  under 
the  instruction  of  its  author.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1539,  he  went  into  Ptussia, 
where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Coperni- 
cus, to  whose  system  he  soon  became  a 
convert ;  and  he  afterwards  assisted  him 
in  his  astronomical  labours.  In  vain  did 
he  for  a  long  time  urge  Copernicus  to 
publish  his  great  work,  De  lievolutionH 
bus  Orbium  Cselestium.  That  he  might 
illustrate  the  doctrine  which  it  contained, 
Rheticus  addressed  to  Schdner  his 
Narratio  de  Libris  Revolutionum  Coper- 
nici,  which  was  published  in  1540,  4to. 
At  length  the  persuasions  of  his  friends 
having  prevailed  upon  Copernicus  to  per* 
mit  the  appearance  of  his  work,  the  care 
of  editing  it  was  confided  to  Rheticus, 
who  caused  it  to  be  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1543,  fol.  To  subsequent 
editions  the  Narratio  of  Rheticus  was 
generally  added.  Upon  the  death  of 
Copernicus,  who  lived  only  a  few  hours 
after  he  received  a  copy  of  his  printed 
work,  Rheticus  returned  to  Wittemberg, 
and  was  again  admitted  to  his  post  of 
mathematical  and  astronomical  professor. 
He  afterwards  taught  the  mathematics  at 
Leipsic.  In  1576  he  went  to  Cashau,  in 
Hungary;  where  he  died  in  the  same  year. 
His  other  works  are,  Opus  Palatinum  de 
Triangulis  k  Georgia  Joachimo-Rhetico 
coeptum,  L.  Valentinus  Otho,  Principis 
Palatini  Frederici  IV.,  £lectoris  mathe- 


madens,  conaummavit,  Neoetadii  in 
.Pdatinato,  1596^  foL;  the  least  impoiw 
tant  part  of  this  work  Is  the  introductorj 
treatise  on  IVigonometry,  in  nine  book^ 
of  which  the  first  four,  raating  to  right- 
angled  triangles,  were  written  by  Ruti- 
eus,  and  the  otha*  five,  on  oblique 
triangles,  byhispainl  Otho;  Orationes 
de  ^tronomia,  Geometria,  et  Pbysica ; 
and,  BomssisB  Encomium. 

RHIANUS,  a  Greek  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Bene,  in  Crete,  and 
lived  about  the  time  of  Eratoathenea. 
He  wrote  several  poems:  one  of  them 
waa  a  'HpiucXcta,  in  four  hooka.  An- 
other, called  Mtmnfwuuca,  contained  a 
poetical  description  of  the  second  Mea- 
senian  war.  Other  poems  of  Rbianua 
were  the  8c<rcraXuea,  Axouca,  and 
KXtoKtu  The  few  extant  fragments 
of  his  works  are  collected  in  Brunck'a 
Analecta,  in  Jacob's  Apthologia  Graeca, 
in  Galsford's  Poet.  Gned  Minor,  and 
separately  in  a  little  book  by  N.  Saal, 
under  the  title  Rhiani  quB  tupenunty 
Bonn.  1831. 

RHODIGINUS,  (Coslins,)  a  learned 
Italian,  whose  proper  name  was  Lodovieo 
Celio  Riccheri,  was  bom  at  Roviffo  about 
1450,  and  studied  at  Ferrara  and  Padua. 
He  opened  a  school  of  bellea4ettres  at 
Vicenaa,  till,  in  1508,  he  was  invited  to 
Ferrara  by  duke  Alfonso  I.  The  wars 
obliged  him  to  quit  that  situation,  and  he 
taught  at  Reegio  in  1512,  and  afterwards 
kept  a  scho^  at  Padua.  Francis  I.,  in 
1515,  nominated  him  to  the  chair  of 
Greek  and  Latin  eloquence  in  Milan,  aa 
successor  to  Demetrius  Chalcondylaa. 
In  1521  he  returned  to  Padua.  He 
died  in  1525,  of  chagrin  (it  ia  said)  on 
account  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Francis  I.  at  the  batde  of  Pavia.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Antiquss  Lectiones, 
besle,  1566,  and  Frankfort,  1666,  foL 
It  is  a  miscellany  of  profound  erudition, 
''in  which,"  saysGer.  Vossius,  "abetnise 
words  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  explained, 
obscure  passages  in  the  best  authors  are 
elucidated,  and  corrupt  ones  are  rectified, 
recondite  histories  and  ancient  rites  are 
narrated,  and  many  arcana  of  the  deepest 
philosophy,  especially  of  the  Platonic 
school,  are  brought  to  light;  whence  I 
am  often  moved  with  wonder,  and  indeed 
with  indignation,  in  observing  that  the 

{>recious  labours  of  such  a  man  are  so 
ittle  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  the 
present  time."  Julius  Caesar  Scdiger,  who 
was  a  punil  of  Rliodiginus,  calls  nim  the 
Varro  of  nis  age.' 
RHODOMAN,  (Laurence,)  a  learned 
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GermaD,  wu  bora  in  1546  at  Sanawerfty 
in  Upper  Saxony,  and  studied  at  the 
college  of  Ufeld  under  Miehael  Neander, 
and  at  the  uniFenity  of  Roatoek.  He 
taught  in  several  teminarieB,  and  was 
profesaoT  of  Greek  at  Jena  for  eeren 
yean,  and  of  historr  at  Wittemberg  for 
four  years.  He  died  in  1606.  He  wrote, 
Vita  Lntheri,  Chsco  Carmine  deicripta 
et  Latine  reddita ;  Deicriptio  Hittoris 
Ecdesiae,  &&,  Qrmco  Carmine  eum  Ver- 
aione  LatinA,  e  Regione  Textus  GnMi  | 
Poesis  Christiana,  id  est,  Palosstina,  sea 
Historise  Saens,  GrBeeo-Latinae,  Librl 
IX. ;  Theolo|;i8e  Christianie  lyroeiniai 
Carmine  heroico  Graeco-Latino,  Lihri  V. 
He  also  made  some  Latin  translationt 
of  Greek  authors,  as  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
which  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  Heniy 
Stephens  (1604);  of  the  Posthomerica  of 
Qumtus  Calaber ;  he  also  made  a  trans* 
lation  of  extracts  from  Photit  Bibliotheca 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  under  the  title  of, 
Memnonis  Historia  de  RepublicA  Hera- 
cleensium  et  Rebus  Ponticis  Eclogse. 
He  likewise  edited,  Anonvmi  Poetee 
Gneci :  Argonautica,  Thebaica,  Troica, 
Ilias  parva,  Anon,  Narratio  de  Bello  TVo- 
jano  e  Constantini  Manassis  Anna.1;  and 
several  other  pieces  in  the  two  languages. 
RHUNKEN,  or  RUHNEKEN,  a>ft- 
Tid,)  an  eminent  critic^  was  born  in  1723, 
at  Stoipe,  in  Pomeranta,  and  studied  at  Kd- 
n^sbeig,  at  Wittemberg,  and  at  Leyden, 
where  he  became  attadied  to  Hemster* 
huis,  who  recommended  him  as  a  claMi* 
cal  tutor,  and  persuaded  him  to  publish 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Lexicon  of 
Timsus,  for  the  illustration  of  the  words 
and  phrases  peculiar  to  Plato.  In  1755 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  most 
of  his  time  in  the  king's  library,  and  that 
of  the  Benedietities  of  St.  Germain's.  In 
1757  he  became  assistant  to  Hemsterhuis, 
and  on  the  death  of  Oudendorp,  was  ap- 
pointedprofessor  of  Latin  oratory  and  his- 
Corv.  When  Hemsterhuis  died,  Khunken 
did  honour  to  his  memory  in  an  affec- 
tionate eulosy;  and  he  soon  after  pub- 
lished an  ecution  of  the  rhetori<»l  treatise 
of  Rutilitts  Lupus ;  which  was  followed  by 
Velletus  Paterculus.     He  died  in  1798. 

RIBAD£NEIRA,(Pedro,)  a  celebrated 
Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Toledo  in 
1527,  and  was  enrolled  by  St  Ignatius 
among  his  favourite  disciples  in  1540, 
before  the  societv  of  the  Jesuits  had  re- 
ceived the  papal  sanction.  In  1542  he 
studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Padua, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Palermo  to  teach 
rhetoric.  After  many  and  long  travels 
for  the  propagation  of  the  interests  of  the 
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society  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  he 
died  at  Madrid  in  1611.  One  of  his  visits 
was  with  the  duke  of  Feria  to  England, 
in  1558 ;  and  his  inoniries  here,  or  what 
he  made  subsequently,  enoouraged  him 
to  publish  a  matbe,  On  the  English 
Schism,  1594,  Svo.  He  is,  however, 
chiefly  known  for  his  Lives  of  various 
Saints  and  Jesuits,  and  as  the  founder  of 
that  biography  of  the  Jesuits  which 
Alegambe  and  others  afterwards  improved 
into  a  work  of  some  importance.  One 
of  his  principal  Lives,  published  sepa- 
rately, u  that  of  the  founder,  St.  Ignatius 
dt  Lojola.  His  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
(lenatius  Loyola,  Francis  Borgia,  Lainez, 
Salmeron,  &c.)  were  translated  into  Ene^ 
lish,  and  published  in  2  vols,  Svo.  He 
also  wrote,  The  Christian  Prince,  a  refu- 
tation of  The  Prince  of  MaochiavellL 

RIBALTA,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish 
painter,  was  born  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana, 
m  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  1551, 
and  is  thought  to  have  formed  his  style 
by  studying  the  works  of  Juan  Baptista 
Juanes.  He  visited  Italy,  where  he 
resided  for  some  time,  and  there  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  style  of 
Sebastian  del  Piorabo,  of  many  of  whose 
pictures,  in  the  royal  collection  at  Madrid, 
tw  made  copies.    He  died  in  1628. 

RIBALTA,  (Juan,)  a  painter,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Valencia  in 
1597,  and  was  the  pupil  of  his  fiither,  and 
in  his  eighteenth  year  painted  a  fine 

Jicture  of  die  Crucifixion.  He  died  in 
628,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 
RIBERA,  (Francis  da,)  a  iearaed 
Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Villacaslln, 
in  Segovia,  in  1537,  and  educated  at 
Salamanca.  Soon  after  he  had  taken 
orders  he  was  pursuaded  to  unite  him- 
self with  the  disciples  of  Lo^da,  and  be- 
came a  member  or  their  society  in  1570. 
From  this  time  he  was  employed  by  his 
superiors  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
and  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of 
divinity  in  their  seminaiy  at  Salamanca 
till  his  death,  in  1591.  His  works  ai% 
Commentarii  in  XII.  Prophetas  Minores, 
Sensura  eorundem  Prophetaram  histori- 
cum  et  moralem,  ssspe  etiam  Alieffori- 
cum  complectentes ;  Commentarii  Hia- 
torici  selecti  in  XII.  Prophetas  Minores; 
In  Sacram  Jesu  Christi  Evangeltum  se- 
cundum Joannem;  In  Epistolam  ad 
HebrnoB ;  In  sacram  B.  Joannis  Apostoli 
et  EvangeltstsB  Apocalypsin ;  De  Templo, 
et  lis  quse  ad  Tomplum  pertinent,  Lib. 
V,  1592,  Svo. ;  and,  The  Life  of  St 
Theresa,  Foundress  of  the  reformed  Order 
of  the  barefooted  Carmelites. 
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RIBERA.  See  SpAaiivoi.BTTo. 
■  RIC  A  RD,  (Domintc,)  bora  at  Toulouse 
in  1741,  entered  the  congregation  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine,  and  biecame  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  it  When  he  quitted 
that  society  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Paris,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
literary  pursuits.  He  was  particularly 
addicted  to  the  stud^  of  the  Qreek  lan- 
guage, and  engaged  m  the  great  task  of 
translating  the  whole  works  of  Plutarch. 
From  1783  to  1795  he  nublished  his 
▼ersion  of  that  philosopher's  Moral  Works, 
in  17  vols,  12mo ;  of  the  Lives,  he  pub- 
lished only  4  vols,  12mo.  He  also  pub* 
lished  a  poem  entitled,  La  Sphere,  in 
eight  cantos,  8vo,  1796.  He  died  in 
1803. 

RICARDO,  (David,)  an  eminent 
merchant  and  writer  on  political  economy, 
was  bora  in  London  in  1772.  His  father, 
a  native  of  Holland,  had  then  been  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  London ;  and  designing  his 
son  for  the  same  occupation,  he  sent  .him, 
when  eleven  years  of  a^e,  to  a  school  in 
Holland.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  taken  into  his  father's  office 
as  a  clerk,  and,  when  of  age,  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  business.  He  first 
appeared  as  an  author  during  the  dis- 
cussions that  led  to  and  accompanied  the 
famous  Bullion  Committee  in  181Qf  when 
he  published  a  pamphlet, .  entitled.  The 
High  Price  of  Bullion  a  Proof  of  the  De- 
preciation of  Bank  Not^  which  speedily 
passed  through  four  editions.  His  next 
publication  was  entitled,  A  Reply  to  Mr. 
Bosanquet's  Practical .  Observations  on 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee. 
In  1815  he -published,  An  Essay  on  the 
Influence  of  a  Low  Price  of  Corn  on  the 
Profits  of  Stock,  in  which  he  combated 
the  justice  of  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  cora.  This  essay  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  doctrine  which  it  pro- 
pounds conceraing  Rent  In  1816  he 
published,  Proposals  for  an  Economical 
and  Secure  Currency,  with  Observations 
on  the  Ptofits  of  the  Bank  of  Eneland. 
This  was  followed  in  the  next  year  b^  his 
great  work,  On  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation.  In  1822  ap- 
peared his  tract.  On  Protection  to  Agri- 
culture. In  1819  he  was  returaed  to 
Parliament  for  the  Irish  borough  of 
Portartington.  He  died  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  at  his  seat  of  Qat- 
■comb  Park,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  Sep- 
tember 1823,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
vhis  age. 

RICAUT,  or  RYCAUT,  (Sir  Paul,)  a 
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traveller,  historian,  and  diplomatist,  was 
the  tenth  son  of  Su:  Peter  Ricaut,  pro- 
bably a  merchant  in  London,  and  was 
bora  there;  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.  In  1647  he  was  admiued 
scholar  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1650.  Alter  this  he  travelled  for  many 
years  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In 
1661,  when  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  was 
sent  ambassador  extraordinarv  to  Con- 
stantinople, Ricaut  went  with  him  as  his 
secretary ;  and  while  he  continued  in  that 
station,  which  was  for  eieht  years,  he 
wrote.  The  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  in  three  books ;  containing  the 
Maxims  of  the  Turkish  Politic,  their  Re- 
li^on  and  Military  Discipline,  illustrated 
with  figures,  and  printed  in  London,  1670» 
fol.  and  1675,  8vo.  During  the  same 
time  he  had  occasion  to  make  two  voyages 
from  Constantinople  to  London ;  one  of 
them  was  by  land,  through  Hungary, 
where  he  remained  some  time  in  the 
Turkish  camp  with  the  famous  vizier, 
Kuperlee,  on  business  relating  to  Eng- 
land. In  1663  he  published  the  Capi- 
tulations, Articles  of  Peace,  &c.  con- 
cluded between  England  and  the  Porte. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  consul  at 
Smyroa,  and  ablv  filled  that  ofiSce  for 
eleven  years ;  and  during  his  residence 
there,  at  the  command  of  Charles  II.  he 
composed,  The  present  State  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Churches,  Anno  Christi 
1678,  which  was  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1 685,  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  Ricaut 
his  principal  secretary  for  the  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  Connaiight ;  and  James 
II.  knighted  him,  constituted  him  one  of 
the  privy  council  for  Ireland,  and  iudge  of 
the  Court  of  Admuralty,  which  he  held  till 
the  Revolution.  In  1690  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  William  HI.  as  his  resident 
to  the  Hans*Towns.  He  remained  on 
the  continent  for  ten  years,  and  in  1700 
obtained  leave  to  retura  to  England, 
where  he  died,  Dec.  16  of  that  year. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
many  years  before  his  decease;  and  a 
paper  of  his,  upon  the  Sable  Mice,  or 
Mures  Norwe^ci,  is  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  He  under- 
stood Greek,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
Turkish,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  a  continuation  m 
Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks,  from 
1623  to  1677,  fol.  1680;  and  again  from 
1679  to  1699,  fol.  1700.  He  was,  from 
his  great  knowledge  of  Turkish  affiurs, 
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better  qiudified  than  any  otbcir  pcnonfor 
thit  work,  but  he  it  inferior  to  KnoUea 
in  historical  merit  He  continued  Pla- 
tina's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  from  1471  to 
his  own  time;  and  he  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  into 
Ejiglish,  The  Royal  Commentaries  oi 
Peru,  in  two  parts,  fol. ;  and  the  Spanish 
Critic,  1681,  8vo,  from  Baltasar  Gracian. 

RICCATI,  (Vincenia  de,)  an  able 
mathematician,  was  bom  in  1707  at 
Castel  Franco,  in  the  territory  of  Treviso,- 
and  in  1726  entered  among  the  Jesuits,- 
and  taught  mathematics  at  Bologna,  till 
the  suppression  of  his  order  in  1773.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
died  there  in  1775.  He  had  been  much 
employed  in  hydraulics,  and  the  republic 
of  Venice  ordered  a  gold  medal,  worth  a 
thousand  liyres,  to  be  struck  in  honour  of 
him. 

RICCI,  (Matteo,)  an  eminent  Romish 
missionary,  was  bom  in  1552,  at  Mace- 
rata,  in  the  marche  of  Ancona,  and 
was  sent  to  study  the  law  at  Rome,  where 
he  entered  the  societjr  of  Jesuits,  and 
studied  the  mathematics  under  Clavius. 
He  followed  to  the  East  Indies  his  pre- 
ceptor, Father  Valignan ;  and  during  his 
abode  at  Goa  he  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  language  of  China,  to  which 
country  he  was  destined.  In  1583  he 
arrivea  at  Caoquin,  in  the  province  of 
Canton,  where  he  settled  with  some  bre- 
thren. To  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Chinese,  he  made  a  map  of  the  world,  in 
which,  whilst  he  corrected  their  preju- 
dices with  respect  to  the  relative  dimen- 
aions  of  their  country,  he  complied  with 
them  by  altering  the  meridian  so  as  to 

Slace  it  in  the  centre.    With  a  less  par- 
onable  spirit  of  compliance  he  drew  up 
a  Chinese  Catechism,  containing  only  the 

frecepts  of  morality  and  natural  religion, 
t  was  not  till  1600  that  he  was  able  to 
Sin  access  to  the  emperor,  at  Pekin, 
e  was  well  received,  and  permitted  to 
■ettle  in  that  capital,  where  he  purchased 
a  house  and  buAt  a  church ;  and  the  pro- 
gress which  ChristiaDity  made  in  the 
metropolis  of  China  was  matly  owing 
to  his  exertions.  He  died  there  in  1610, 
leaving  curious  memoirs  on  China,  of 
which  Father  Trigault  made  use  in  his 
work,  De  Christian^  £xpeditione  apud 
Sinas  susceptA. 

RICCI,  (Michael  Angelo,  a  cardinal, 
bom  at  Rome  in  1619.  He  was  an  able 
mathematician,  and  was  patronized  by 
Innocent  II.  who  raised  him  to  the  pur- 
ple in  1681.  His  treatise  de  Maximis 
ct  Minimis  b  a  valuable  performance, 
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and  was  reprinted  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,     He  died  in  1682. 

RICCI,  (Sebastiano,)  an  eminent 
painter,  was  bora  in  1660  at  Cividale  di 
Belluno,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and 
was  placed  at  an  early  age  with  Federifo 
Cervelli  at  Venice.  He  afterwaids 
visited  Milan,  Bologna,  and  other  cities 
for  improvement  His  reputation  pro- 
cured tor  him  the  patronage  of  Rannuc- 
cio  II.,  duke  of  Parma,  wno  maintained 
him  liberally  at  Rome,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  studiea  By  the  exercise  of  his 
art  at  Milan  and  Venice  he  rendered  him- 
self so  advantageously  known,  that  he 
was  invited  by  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
decorate  the  pfdaee  of  Schonbrunn.  The 
duke  of  Tuscany  next  called  him  to 
Florence ;  and  he  was  afterwards  induced 
(by  persuasion  of  his  nephew  Marco, 
says  Mr.  Walpole ;  others  bbj,  by  invita- 
tion of  queen  Anne)  to  visit  England, 
where  he  resided  for  ten  years,  and  was 
much  employed  by  the  court  and  no- 
bility. Among  his  works  in  this  country 
are  the  picture  of  the  Ascension  in 
the  cupola  of  the  chapel  at  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  the  staircase  at  Montague 
House,  now  the  British  Museum.  He 
then  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  executing  a 
great  number  of  pictures,  which  were  be- 
spoken from  different  countries.  He 
acquired  wealth  and  dtBtinction,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  honour  to  his  profession. 
He  died  in  1734. 

RICCI,  (Marco,)  a  painter,  the 
nephew  and  the  pupil  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Belluno  in  1676.  He 
painted  both  in  oil  and  in  distemper,  but 
principally  in  the  latter.  In  1710  he 
accompanied  his  uncle  to  Endand.  At 
Burlington  House  some  of  the  ceilings 
were  painted  by  him,  and  also  a  piece  of 
Ruins,  in  the  style  of  Viviand ;  and  at 
Bulstrode,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, he  painted  in  the  chapel  the  Last 
Supper,  m  which  composition  he  has 
absurdly  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  a 
modem  habit  He  died  at  Venice  1730. 
RICCI,  (Lorenso,)  bora  at  Florence  in 
1703,  embraced  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  was  suppressed  (21st  July,  1773) 
while  he  was  general.  He  was  impri- 
soned in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  by 
CSement  XIV.  and  compelled  to  write  a 
circular  letter  to  his  order  to  announce 
their  final  suppression.  He  died  in  1775. 
He  wrote  a  memoir,  (which  appeared 
after  his  death,)  in  which  he  protested 
against  the  violence  offered  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  declared  that  thev  hod  committed 
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Qotbmg  which  deserved  luch  hanh  treat- 
meat 

RICCIARELLI.    See  Voltbera. 

RICCIO,  (Domenico,)  a  painter,  called 
Bnuaaorci,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1494, 
and  according  to  Ridolfi,  was  a  disciplt 
of  Giovanni  Francesco  Caroto  ;  ont 
Lansi  ranks  him  as  a  pupil  of  Nicodo 
Giolfino.  His  greatest  improvtment  waa» 
however,  derived  from  an  attentive  stndj 
of  the  works  of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  at 
Venice.  His  picture  of  Phaeton,  in  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Verona,  though  som^ 


tsna,  fte.  In  imitation  of  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy,  it  exhibits  a  collection  of  the 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  astro- 
nomioal  science,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
antiquity  to  the  author's  own  time,  so 
My  digested,  that  Gassendi  pronounced 
h  to  be  Promptuarium  et  Thesannun 

Xtem  Astronomise^  and  MontncU 
it,  A  Treasure  of  Erudition  and 
Astronomical  Science.  The  second  and 
third  parts  never  appeared.  In  1661  he 
publisiied  his  GeographisB  et  Hydrogra- 
phise  Reformatse  LibnXII.,  foL;  and  in 


what  damaged  bv  time,  still  charms  by    1665  his  Astronomias  Reformatse  Tomi 

the  ingenuitv  of  the  composition,  the    ^-^  '-'     '^-  '— " — ^—^^-^  ^ «^ 

harmony  of  the  colour,  and  tne  admirable 
fore-shortening.  His  greatest  merit  was 
in  fresco  painting ;  and  in  the  man^  ad- 
mirable works  with  which  he  embellished 
the  public  edifices  and  palaces,  he  united 


duo,  fol.  The  last  work  which  he  pub- 
lished made  its  appearance  in  1669, 
under  the  title  o(  Chronologia  Reformata, 
et  ad  eertas  Conclusiones  redacta,  foL 
He  died  in  1671. 

RICCOBONI,  (Luigi,)  a  comic  actor 


the  erudition  of  the  poet  to  the  talents  of  and  writer,  bom  at  Modena  in  1674,  or, 

a  great  painter.    Of  his  histcnrical  works,  accordinff  to  some  authorities,  in  1677, 

the  chef  d'csuvre  was  the  Cavalcade  of  devoted  himself  to  the  theatre  under  tiie 

Clement  VHI.  and  Charles  V.  on  their  name  of  Ldio.     In  1716  he  went  to 

entry  into  Bologna,  in  a  saloon  in  the  France,  and  distinffvdshed  himself  as  the 

Casa  Ridolfi,  a  pnnd  and  copious  com-  best  actor  at  the  Thtttre  Italien.    fieSr 

position,  which  is  spoken  of  bv  Lanzi  in  gious  motives  induced  him  to  ^oit  the 

terms  of  tiie  highest  praise.    He  died  '  "" 


1567. 

RICCIO,  (Felice,)  called  Bmsasord 
the  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  waa 
bom  at  yeroaa,  about  1550,  and  was  in- 
Btmcted  by  his  father,  and  afterwards  by 
Jacopo  Ligozsi,  at  Florence.    There  are 


stage  in  1729,  and  he  died  in  1753,  much 
esteemed  for  the  decency  of  his  manners 
and  his  amiable  disposition.  Besides 
several  comedies,  he  wrote,  Pens6es  snr 
la  Declamation ;  De  la  Riformation  da 
Th6toe;  Observations  snr  la  Com^die, 
et  sur  le  G^nie  de  Molidre;  Befleziotts  et 


some  altar-pieces  bv  him  in  the  churches    Critimies  sur  les  Th^itres  de  rEmope  ^ 
at  Verona,  of  which  the  most  admired  is    and,  Histove  du  Thiitre  Italien. 


his  picture  of  S.  Elena,  in  the  church  de- 
dicated to  that  saint  He  died  in  1605. 
RICCIOLI,  (Giovanni  Batista,)  a 
learned  Jesuit,  and  eminent  astronomer, 
was  bora  at  Ferrara  in  1598,  and  when 
he  had  completed  his  course  of  acade- 
mical  studies,  was  selected  to  teach  suc- 
cessively rhetoric,  polite  learning,  philo- 
sophy, and  scholutic  divinity,  in  the 
colleges  of  the  society  at  Parma  and 
Bologna.  He  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  study  of  geography,  hvdromphy, 
chronology,  ezj^rimentalphifosopny,  and 
astronomy,  which  were  the  subjects  beat 
adapted  to  his  genius  and  inclination; 
and  at  leneth  his  superiors  permitted  him 
to  ouit  au  other  employments,  that  he 
might  apply  himself  wholly  to  these 
sciences.  He  projected  a  grand  work, 
which  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts. 


RICCOBONI,  (Marie  Jeanne  Laboras 
de  M6xidres,)  second  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Paris  m  1714,  and  alter 
her  marriage  became  an  actress  at  the 
Italian  theatre.  She  contributed  by  the 
purity  of  her  taste  to  the  improvement 
of  her  husband's  comedies,  and  made 
herself  known  by  several  novds,  written 
with  much  elegance  of  style  and  refine- 
ment of  sentiment.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  are,  Lettres  de  Julie  Catesby ; 
Lettres  de  la  Comtesse  de  Sancerre; 
Lettres  de  Sophie  de  Vallidre ;  Ernestine; 
and,  Lettres  ae  Milord  Rivers.  She  also 
translated  Fielding's  Amelia;  and  she 
was  in  habits  of  intimate  correspondence 
with  Garrick.  Several  of  her  novels  have 
been  translated  into  English.  She  died 
in  1792. 

RICCOBONI,   (Antonio  Francesco,) 


containing  a  complete  system  of  philo-    son  of  Luigi  Ricooboni  by  his  first  wife, 

— u.-^^i  — *u *:^.i  «-j  ^.* i^-i    Helene  Virginie  Baletti,    was  also  an 

actor  and  dramatic  writer.    His  Art  du 
Th^tre,  Paris,  1750,  8vo,  is  much  ad- 
mired.   He  died  in  1772. 
RICH,  (Claudius  James,)  a  traveller. 
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sophical,  mathematical,  and  astronomical 
knowledge.  The  first  of  these  parts  was 
published  in  1651,  in  2  vols,  ful.  under 
the  title  of,  Almagestum  Novum,  Astro- 
nomiam  veterem  novamque  complec- 
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it!ifl  enunent  Oriental  scholar,  was  horn 
ill  1787,  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  and, 
while    yet    an    infknt,    was    carried  to 
Bristol,  where  he  received  a  good  educap* 
tion.     His  inclination  led  him  early  to 
study  the  Oriental  languages,  in  which 
he  made  such  proficiency  as  to  he  soon 
able  to  read  with  considerable  facility 
Arabic,  Hebrew,   and   Sytiac,   together 
with  the  Persian  and  Turkish  languages. 
These   extraordinary    acquirements   in- 
duced a  friend  to  obtain  for  him,  in  1803, 
the  appointment  to  a  cadetcy  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service;   and  he  was 
shortly  after  presented  with  a  writership 
in    the  Bombay  establishment  by  Mr. 
Farry,  tlie  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, in  consequence  of  the  strong  Re- 
commendation of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins. 
He  went  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna 
to  study  the  Turkish  language,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Egypt  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  Arabic  and  its  various  dialects.     He 
then  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  whence  he  proceeded  by 
Mardin    and   Bagdad  to    Bussora.    In 
September  1807,  he  reached  Bombay, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
house  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose 
eldest  daughter  he  married  in  the  follow- 
ing year.     He  was  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
pointed the  East  India  Company's  resi- 
dent at  Bagdad,  where  he  remained  for 
about  six  years.    During  this  time  he 
formed  a   rich    collection    of   Oriental 
MSS.  and  of  medals  and  coins,  and  of 
the  gems  and  engraved  stones  found  at 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Ctesiphon,  and  Bag* 
dad.     In  1811  he  made  an  excursion  to 
Babylon,  and  afterwards    published  at 
Vienna,    in    the  Mines  de  I'Orient,    a 
Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  which 
was  subsequently  reprinted  in  England. 
.  In  1813  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
leave  Bagdad  for  a  time ;  and  he  travelled 
toConstantinople,  andafterwards  to  Paris. 
In  1815  he  returned  to  Bagdad,  whence 
he  made  a  second  excursion  to  Babylon, 
and  in    1818  published  in  London   a 
Second  Memour  on  Babylon,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  confirm  the  correctness 
of  his  first  account,  which  had  been  im- 
pugned by  m^or  Rennell  in  a  jMiper  in 
the  Archaeologia.     In  1820  he  made  a 
tour  into  Koordistan,  and  visited  Suit- 
mania,  Mosul,  and  the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
and  returned  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad  down 
die  Tigris.    The  journal  which  he  kept 
on  this  occasion  was  published  in  1836 
by  his  widow,  under  the  title  of  Narrative 
of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan.     He  then 
went  to  Shiraz,  whence  he  visited  the 
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ruins  of  Persepolis  and  other  remains  of 
antiouity  m  that  neighbourhood.  While 
at  Shiraz  he  was  attacked  bv  cholera, 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1821,  in  the  thhrty-foarth  year 
of  his  age.  His  collection  of  Oriental  MSS. 
of  coins,  and  antiquities,  was  purchased 
by  parliament  for  the  British  Museum. 
A  second  edition  of  hit  Memoirs  on 
Babylon,  with  the  narrative  of  his  journey 
to  Babylon  in  1811,  and  to  Persepolis  in 
1821,  was  published  by  hia  widow  in 
1839. 

RICHAIO)  I.,  king  of  England,  sur- 
named  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  second  son  of 
Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  of  Gnlenne,  after 
her  repudiation  by  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1157.  In  1173, 
being  now  duke  of  Poitiers,  he  was  in- 
-fluenced  by  his  mother  to  unite  with  his 
brothers  llenry  and  Geoftey,  tad  many 
other  confederates,  in  a  rebellion  against 
his  father,  which  was  quelled  by  that 
wise  and  active  prince ;  and  the  sons  were 
obliged  humbly  to  sue  fbr  forgiveness. 
Refusing  to  obey  his  father's  order  of 
paying  homage  for  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine 
to  his  elder  brother  Henry,  a  war  broke 
out  between  them  in  France  in  1183. 
Soon  after,  prince  Henry  died,  and 
Richard,  now  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
was  required  to  resign  Aquitaine  to  his 
youngest  brother,  John.  Thb  dlmand 
he  resisted;  and  new  wars  succeeded, 
tiU  Richard  was  unwillingly  brought  to 
aubmit.  His  discontent  was  shown  by 
forming  a  dose  connexion  with  Philip 
Augustus  of  France;  and  in  1189  he 
opetdy  joined  that  king  against  his  father, 
and  did  homage  to  Um  for  his  French 
posaessions.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  the 
unhappy  Henry  was  pursued  from  place 
to  place  by  his  undutiful  son,  whilst  he 
was  abandoned  by  his  youngest  son,  John. 
Worn  out  with  age  and  affliction,  Henry 
died  in  July  1189  at  Chinon,  and  Richard 
ancoeeded  to  the  throne.  He  visited  his 
fiither's  corpse  on  the  day  after  his 
decease,  at  the  convent  of  Fontevrand, 
and  expressed  great  remorse  for  his 
unfilial  treatment  of  so  kind  a  parent 
Having  settled  his  affiurs  in  France,  he 
sailed  to  England,  and  was  crowned  at 
Westminster,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1189.  Richard,  while  prince,  had  taken 
the  cross  alone  with  his  father,  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  great  successes  of 
Saladin  in  Palestine;  and  it  was  his 
ruling  passion,  when  possessed  of  the 
crown,  to  fulfil  his  obligation,  and  give 
scope  to  his  martial  ardour  in  the  fields 
of  the  East.    Philip  Augustus  of  Franca, 
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yrho  had  alio  taken  the  cross,  had  an 
interview  with  Richard  in  the  plain  of 
Vezehii,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  on 
the  Ist  of  July  I  1190,  at  which  mutual 
conditions  were  a^eed  upon  respecting 
tlieir  co-operation  in  the  expedition,  and 
the  peace  of  their  kingdoms  during  their 
absence.  Richard  then  proceeded  for 
embarkation  to  Marseilles,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  two  kings  met  at  Messina, 
where  they  remained  till  the  end  of  March 
1191.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
concord  should  long  continue  in  this 
society  of  two  hiffh-spirited  and  ambitious 
monarchs.  Richard  had  lonff  been  under 
engagements  to  espouse  Adelais,  or  Alice, 
sister  to  Philip;  but  an  attachment  he 
had  formed  to  Berengaria,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Sanchez  VI.  (styled  the 
Wise),  king  of  Navarre,  together  with 
the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  French 
princess,  induced  him  to  break  his  con- 
tract; and  it  appears  that  Philip  ac- 
quiesced in  the  change.  Eleanor  having 
arrived  at  Messina  with  Berengaria, 
Richard,  without  staying  to  celebrate  his 
nuptials,  set  sail  in  April  1191  with  his 
fleet,  which  was  soon  after  diroersed  by 
a  storm.  The  king  put  into  Crete ;  but 
three  of  his  ships,  with  his  bride  and  his 
sister,  the  queen  of  Sicily,  on  board,  were 
stranded  on  the'  coast  of  Cyprus.  Isaac, 
the  prince  of  that  island,  basely  im- 
prisoned the  crews,  and  refused  to  deliver 
up  the  two  princesses;  in  revenge  for 
which  insult,  Richard  landed  his  army, 
defeated  the  Cypriots  in  two  battles,  and 
reduced  Isaac  to  the  surrender  of  himself, 
his  only  daughter,  and  his  sovereignty. 
At  Limasol,  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  Richard 
married  Berengaru,  and  then  embarked 
with  her  and  the  Cypriot  princess  for 
Palestine.  At  this  period  the  siege  of 
Acre,  which  had  been  commenced  by 
the  crusaders  two  years  before,  was  still 
carrying  on  by  the  relics  of  the  emperor 
Frederic's  army,  whilst  it  was  obstinately 
defended  by  a  numerous  Saracen  garrison, 
supported  by  Saladin  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  host  in  the  field.  The  arrival 
of  the  two  kings  infused  new  vigour  into 
the  besiegers,  and  feats  of  arms  were 
emulously  performed  under  the  walls  by 
Philip  ana  Richard,  especially  by  the 
latter,  who  far  surpassed  his  rival  in  mili- 
tary enterprise.  The  place  surrendered 
on  the  I2tb  of  Julv,  1191.  But  this  suc- 
cess was  followed  by  those  bickerings 
which  almost  always  take  place  between 
confederates.  There  were  two  compe- 
titors for  the  titular  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, Lusignan,  widower  of  the  late 
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queen  Sibylla,  and  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
husband  of  her  younger  sister ;  and  while 
Philip  at  the  head  of  one  party  in  th« 
Christian  army  declared  lor  Conrad, 
Richard  with  another  espoused  the  claim 
of  Lusignan.  Philip,  however,  returned 
in  disgust  to  France,  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  leaving  10,000  men  with  Richard* 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gimdy.  Richardmarchedfrom  Acre  with 
the  intent  of  reducing  the  other  towns  on 
the  sea-coast,  whilst  Saladin  attended  his 
motions,  and  gave  him  frequent  assaults, 
which  exhibited  deeds  of  extraordinary 
valour  on  both  sides.  At  length  a  genezml 
engagement  was  brought  on,  in  which, 
after  both  wings  of  the  Christian  army 
had  been  defeated,  Richard,  in  the  centre, 
restored  the  day,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  It  was  followed  by  the  poases- 
sion  of  Jaffa,  Ascalon,  and  other  places 
which  Saladin  had  deserted;  and  Richard 
even  advanced  within  sight  of  Jerusalem; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  auxiliaries 
refused  to  concur  in  the  siege  of  that 
capital,  and  he  was  obliged  reluctantly 
to  return  to  Ascalon.  There,  finding 
difficulties  accumulate  round  him,  he  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  Saladin,  on  the  con- 
ditions that  Acre,  Jaffa,  and  the  other 
sea-ports  of  Palestine  should  remain  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  that 
they  should  enjoy  full  liberty  of  perform- 
ing pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  City.  Richard 
embarked  at  Acre  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1 192,  and  sailed  for  the  Adriatic,  but  was 
wrecked  near  Aquileia.  Thence,  taking 
the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  he  pursued  his 
way  through  Germany,  and  being  dis- 
covered at  Erperg,  near  Vienna,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  orders  of  Leopold,  duke 
of  Austria,  a  brother-in-law  of  Isaac  of 
Cyprus,  and  closelv  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Tyemsteign.  The  emperor  Henry  YI., 
who  had  a  quarrel  with  Richard  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  contracted  an  alliance 
with  Tancred,  the  usurper  of  the  Sicilian 
crown,  hearing  of  his  captivity,  demanded 
him  from  Leopold,  who  yielded  him  upon 
the  stipulation  of  a  proportion  of  his 
ransom ;  and  Richard  was  now  transferred 
to  a  castie  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  re- 
mained for  about  three  months.  Mean- 
while his  insidious  foe,  Philip,  entered  into 
a  treafy  with  the  treacherous  John,  who 
took  up  arms  against  the  government  in 
Rneland,. while  Philip  was  making  him- 
self master  of  great  part  of  Normandy. 
John's  temporary  successes  were  soon 
terminated  by  the  vieour  of  Longchamp, 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  cnief-justiciary  ;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom : 
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and  Philijp,.  who  had  been  obli^d  by 
the  earl  of  Leicester  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Ronen,  and  was  moreover  threaienM  by 
the  pope  with  an  interdict,  consented  to 
a  truce*  Richard,  in  the  meantime,  sup- 
ported his  misfortunes  and  indignities 
with  undaunted  courage.  The  emoeror, 
hi  order  to  justify  his  treatment  ot  him, 
produced  him  before  the  diet  at  Hagenau 
(13th  of  April,  1193),  under  a  ch^e  of 
seTeral  heinous  offences ;  but  the  accusa- 
tions were  refuted  by  the  royal  captive 
with  so  much  spirit  and  eloquence,  that 
the  assembly  was  convinced  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  loudly  ezdaimed  against  his 
detention.  At  leneth  a  treaty  for  his 
liberation  was  concluded  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1194,  the  principal  condition 
of  which  was  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
of  100,000  marks.  Richard,  descending 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne,  proceeded 
thence  to  Antwerp,  whence  he  sailed  to 
England,  and  landed  at  Sandwich  on  the 
I3th  of  March,  1194,  to  the  great  jov  of 
his  subjects.  When  Philip  was  told  of 
Richard's  deliverance,  he  wrote  to  John 
to  **  take  care  of  himself,  for  the  devil 
was  broke  loose ;"  and,  indeed,  the  first 
storm  fell  upon  that  unworthy  prince, 
whose  castle  of  Nottingham  was  taken, 
and  who  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
all  his  property  in  England  upon  his  non- 
appearance within  forty  days.  Richard 
was  re-crowned  at  Winchester,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  by  Hubert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  then  prepared  to  chastise 
his  inveterate  foe,  Phuip.  He  landed  in 
France  in  May  following,  where  he  was 
met  by  his  brother  Jotin,  who  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  by  the  mediation 
of  their  mother  entreated  forgiveness. 
'*  I  forgive  him,"  said  Richard,  "  and 
hope  I  shall  as  easily  fore^et  his  injuries 
as  he  will  my  pardon."  In  the  ensuine 
war  between  the  two  kings,  Richard 
gained  some  advantages;  but  a  truce  soon 
suspended  their  hostilities.  The  war, 
however,  was  ere  long  renewed,  and, 
after  some  actions  of  little  consequence, 
was  terminated  by  a  peace  in  1196 ;  but 
in  the  following  year  hostilities  recom- 
menced. One  of  the  incidents  of  the 
campaien  was  the  capture  by  Richard  of 
the  warlike  bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  near 
relation  of  Philip.  Richard  threw  him 
into  prison ;  and  when  pope  Celestine 
sent  to  claim  him,  as  his  son  in  his  epi- 
scopal capacity,  the  king  returned  to  bis 
holmess  tne  bishop's  suit  of  armour  stained 
with  blood,  adding,  in  a  happy  applica- 
tion of  the  words  of  Jacob's  sons  to  their 
father,  relative  to  Joseph,  "This  have 
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we  found ;  know  now  whether  it  be  thy 
son's  coat  or  no."  Much  cruelty  was 
practised  on  both  sides  in  this  war,  which 
was  again  suspended  by  a  truce.  In  the 
ensuing  campaign  Riqhard  signally  de- 
feated Philip  near  Gisors.  A  truce  for 
five  years  followed.  A  lasting  accom- 
modation with  France,  as  preparatory  to 
another  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  in  agitation,  when  the  reign  and  life 
of  Richard  were  suddenly  brought  to  a 
dose.  A  considerable  treasure  had  been 
discovered  in  the  land  of  Vidomar, 
viscount  of  Limoges,  part  of  which  he 
had  sent  to  the  king  of  Enghmd  as  his 
feudal  sovereign.  Richard  demanded  the 
whole,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Chains, 
in  the  Limousin,  in  which  the  treasure 
was  said  to  be  concealed.  An  offer  of 
surrender  from  the  garrison  was  haughtily 
rejected  by  the  king,  who  said  that  since 
they  had  given  him  the  trouble  to  come 
and  besiege  the  place  in  person,  he  would 
take  it  and  bane  them  all.  As  he  was 
reconnoitering  the  place,  a  bolt  from  a 
cross-bow,  shot  by  one  Bertrand  de  Gur- 
dun,  struck  him  in  the  shoulder.  The 
wound,  through  the  unskilfuh|pss  of  hu 
surgeon,'  became  dangerourj  and  the 
king  was  apprised  that  it  was  likely  to 
prove  mortal.  He  commanded  Gurdun 
to  be  brought  into  bis  presence,  and  asked 
him  what  had  induced  him  to  attempt 
his  life..  The  man  boldly  replied,  «  You 
killed  my  father  and  brother  with  your 
own  hand,  and  designed  to  put  me  to  an 
ignominious  death.  I  am  in  your  power, 
and  you  may  inflict  upon  me  what 
torments  you  please ;  but  m  the  midst  of 
them  I  shall  rejoice  in  having  freed  the 
world  from  such  a  pest."  The  prospect  of 
death  had  inspired  the  king  with  senti- 
ments of  moderation  and  justice,  and  he 
ordered  Gurdun  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  him. 
Marchadee,  the  leader  of  the  Brabantine 
mercenaries  serving  in  Richard's  army» 
however,  disobeyed  the  injunction,  and 
caused  the  unhappy  man  to  be  flayed 
alive.  Richard  died  of  his  wound  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1199,  in  the  forty-second 
tear  of  his  age,  and  tenth  of  his  reign, 
leaving  no  issue.  Richard  was  haughty, 
headstrong,  and  reckless;  but  he  had 
nothing  base  or  malignant  in  his  com- 
position, and  was  capable  of  acts  of  extra- 
ordinary generosity  and  disinterestedness. 
His  intellectual  powers,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was 
a  ready  and  persuasive  speaker;  and  he 
excelled  in  versification.  A  few  of  his 
poetical   compositions   have   been  pre- 
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served,  and  may  be  found  in,  La  Tour 
T6n6breuse,  1705 ;  this  contains  a  love- 
song  in  Nonnan-Frenoh,  and  another 
chanson  in  mixed  Romance  and  Pro- 
vencal, said  to  be  the  joint  composition 
of  iliohard  and  hb  favourite  minstrd 
Blondel  de  Neale,  and  to  be  that  by 
which  Blondel,  according  to  the  well- 
known  story  (now  generally  believed  to 
be  a  fiction),  discovered  his  master's 
prison;  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors;  Raynouard's Choix des Po^ea 
des  Trottbadoun ;  and  the  Parnasse  Oo-> 
citanien,  Toulouse,  1819.  What  is  called 
the  time  of  legal  memory,  or  the  term 
requisite  to  establish  immemorial  usace^ 
dates  firom  the  commencement  of  Uie 
reign  of  this  king.  Richard  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  younffest  brother,  John,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Arthur  of  Breti^e,  who, 
being  the  son  of  his  next  brother  Oeof^ 
frey,  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown. 
RICHARD  IL,  king  of  England,  son 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  grand- 
son of  Edward  I II.,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux 
on  the  8d  of  April,  1366.  On  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  in  June  1377,  he 
succeeded^  the  throne  in  his  eleventh 
year.  ThTchief  authority  of  the  state  at 
this  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
king's  three  uncles,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  Edmund,  eari  of  Cambridge, 
afterwards  duke  of  York,  and  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  afterwards  duke  of  Gloucester. 
No  express  regency  had  been  appointed 
by  the  deceased  kinff ;  but  in  consequence 
of  a  petition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
council  of  twelve  distinguished  persons 
was  nominated  to  conduct  the  adminis- 
tration of  government,  to  the  exdusion 
of  the  thrM  uncles  of  the  king.  The 
earlier  years  of  the  king's  minority  passed . 
in  wars  with  Fiance  and  Scotland,  the 
most  important  consequence  of  which  waa 
a  formidable  insurrection  at  home,  pro- 
duced by  the  taxes  necessary  for  the 
public  service.  In  1381,  the  indecent 
conduct  of  a  gatherer  of  the  capitatioa 
tax  .at  Dartfbrd  having  provoked  one 
Walter,  a  tiler,  called  Wat,  the  Tyler, 
to  break  his  skull  with  his  hammer,  a 
flame  was  kindled  which  spread  over  the 
countv  of  Kent,  and  thence  through  the 
neighbouring  counties,  till  a  body  of 
100,000  men  were  collected  on  Black- 
heath.  Thence  they  burst  into  London, 
burnt  the  Savoy,  the  palace  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  committed  manv  murders 
and  other  excesses,  and  spread  universal 
consternation.  On  the  following  day, 
after  putting  to  death  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  chancellor,  Sir 
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Robert  Hales,  the  treasurer,  and  other 
persons  of  note,  they  oroeeeded  to  meet 
the  king  at  Mile-end,  where  it  waa 
thought  proper  to  I4>pease  them  by  grants 
ing  ample  charters  of  freedom,  and  a 
general  psrdon  for  all  past  ofl^ces.  Upon 
these  concessions  a  great  number  of  the 
insurgents  dispersed  to  their  homes ;  bat 
the  principal  leader,  Wat  Tjrler,  at  the 
head  of  the  Kentish  men,  remained  in 
London ;  and  on  the  next  da^,  (15th  of 
June,)  as  the  kinff  was  riding  widi  a  small 
train  in  Smithfield,  thev  met  him,  to  the 
number  of  20,000.  Here,  as  Tyler  waa 
addressing  Richard  with  great  iiuoleoee, 
and  making  the  most  extravagant  de- 
mands, Sir  William  Walworth,  the  lord 
mayor,  drew  his  di^er,  and  plunced  it 
into  the  throat  of  the  rebeL  WhUe  the 
rioters  stood  confounded  at  the  fall  of 
their  leader,  the  king,  with  a  presence  of 
mind  remarkable  in  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
rode  up  to  them  alone,  and  exclaiming 
that  he  would  be  their  leader,  drew  them 
off  into  the  neighbouring  fields.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  strong  body  of  armed 
men,  collected  by  the  lord  mayor  and 
other  loyalists,  made  its  appearance, 
which  so  much  intimidated  the  insure 
eents,  that  they  fell  on  their  knees  and 
implored  mercy.  This  was  granted  by 
the  king,  on  condition  of  their  immediate 
dispersion,  and  they  were  dismissed  with 
the  same  charters  of  fireedom  diat  had 
been  panted  to  the  others.  In  the 
meantime  the  flame  of  sedition  bad 
spread  to  other  jpsrts  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  NorfoUc  and  Suffolk,  where 
many  enormities  were  perpetrated ;  but 
the  insurrections  were  suppressed  by  the 
force  on  the  spot  When  all  was  quiet, 
Richard  took  the  field  with  an  army  of 
40,000  men  collected  by  a  general 
summons  issued  to  the  retainen  of  the 
crown;  and,  after  revoking  aU  the 
charters  of  manumission  as  extorted  and 
illegal,  he  sent  commissions  to  the  several 
counties  for  trial  of  the  rioters^  about 
1600of  whom  were  executed.  In  January 
1382  Richard  espoused  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor  Chailea  IV. 
A  war  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, disquieted  some  succeeding  years. 
Richard's  principal  favourites  were 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  and 
chancellor,  and  Robert  de  Vere,  duke  of 
Ireland.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  being 
absent  prosecuting  his  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Castue,  the  king's  younger  undo,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  a  man  of  popnlar 
manners  and  dangerous  ambitioni  oecamc 
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a  leacbr  of  the  opponti<m  to  the  admi- 
nistntion  of  the  king's  favourites,  and 
associated  some  of  the  great  lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  in  his  designs.  By 
his  influence  an  impeachment  was  sent 
up  to  the  Lords  a^amst  the  chancellor ; 
and  thoijeh  the  kmg  withdrew  with  his 
court  to  Eltham,  he  was  intimidated  into 
a  dismission  of  his  minister,  who  was 
afterwards  stript  of  his  estates  and  com- 
mitted to  custody.  The  parliament 
(oaUed  the  wondorAil  parliament)  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  divest  the  kiog  of  all 
his  authori^,  and  at.len^^  completely 
pat  down  hjs  party;  and  in  the  ensuing 
parliament  the  five  principals  in  the 
king's  council  were  impeached  and  con- 
demned. Two  who  had  been  secured 
were  executed;  and  the  same  severity 
waa  afterwards  exercised  against  others 
of  the  king's  friends.  In  May  1389» 
Richard  entered  the  council,  and  in  a 
resolute  tone  observed  that  he  was  of  fuU 
age  to  take  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  No  opposition  was  attempted  to 
hb  claim ;  and  ne  proceeded  to  turn  out 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  all  who  had 
been  put  in  oflke  under  his  influence^ 
and  to  appomt  others  in  their  room.  But 
Richard  s  indolence  and  incapacity  soon 
threw  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
his  uncle  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  and 
liancaster,  son  of  Henry  Bolinffhroke,  earl 
of  Derby.  The  retom  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  led  to  a  seeming  reconciliation 
between  Richard  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who,  with  his  puty,  was 
hrou^t  back  to  the  court.  The  war 
with  i^Vance  continued,  but  was  conducted 
with  little  vigour;  and  truces  were  renewed 
soon  after  their  expiration.  In  1394 
Richard  visited  Ireland  at  the  head  of 
an  armv,  in  order  to  settle  the  afiairs  of 
that  island;  and  having  received  the 
submission  of  the  principia  chieftains,  and 
held  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  he  returned 
to^  England  in  the  following  spring. 
Riehard  was  now  become  a  widower; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  peace 
with  France,  and  strengthening  hunself 
by  a  powerful  alliance,  he  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  Isabella,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Vl.,  and  then  only  seven  years 
of  age.  These  were  accepted,  and  a  truce 
of  twentv-eight  years  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  French 
marriage  was  reprobated  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  popular  party;  and 
the  king  was  urged  oy  his  favourites  to 

E'^end  the  duke,  and  Ms  two  accom- 
the  earis  of  Arundel  and  Warwick, 
ras  put  in  execution  in  July  1397, 
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and  the  duke  was  sent  over  in  custody  to 
Calais,  while  the  earls  were  committed  to 
prison.  A  parliament  was  then  summoned 
(September),  before  which  the  culprite 
were  impeached  of  high  treason.  Care 
had  been  taken  to  render  that  assembly 
subservient  to  the  court,  and  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  after  a  short  trial,  was  found 
guilty,  condemned,  and  executed.  His 
brother,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  banished  for  life.  The  earl  of 
Warwick  was  also  convicted,  and  con- 
demned tojperpetual  banishment.  As  to 
the  duke  or  Gloucester,  an  answer  to  the 
warrant  issued  for  bringing  him  from 
Calais  was  returned  by  tbe  govenior, 
that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy.  Suspicions 
of  his  being  murderea  itnmediately  arose, 
and  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  he  had 
been  sufibcated.  About  this  time  Boling- 
broke,  eari  of  Derby,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  duke  of  Hereford.  A  quarrel 
between  the  duke  of  Hereford  and  Mow- 
bray, duke  of  Norfolk,  arising  from  a 
charge  brought  by  the  fbrmer  against 
the  Tatter  of  slanderous  words  spoken 
conceminff  the  king,  was  the  occasional 
cause  of  tne  revolution  tliat  terminated 
the  reign.  The  two  noblemen  gave  each 
other  the  lie,  and  a  mutual  defiance  to 
single  combat  was  the  consequence,  for 
which  the  king  at  first  gave  his  permission. 
But  when  the  lists  were  prepared  before 
the  royal  court  at  Coventry,  (16th  Sep- 
tember, 1398,)  the  king  interposed,  and 
by  a  sentence,  the  justice  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover,  they  were  both 
banuhed;  Norfolk  for  Ufe,  and  Hereford 
for  ten  years,  afterwards  shortened  to  six. 
In  February  1399,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
ci  Lancaster,  died,  and  his  son,  the  duke 
of  Hereford,  became  heir  to  his  vast 
estetes.  But  Richard's  cupidity  induced 
him  to  seise  all  this  property  as  lapsed  to 
the  crown.  Whilst  the  nation  was  fUlI 
of  discontent  on  account  of  this  act  of 
tyranny,  Richard  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
embark  for  Ireland  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  March,  who  kad 
been  killed  in  a  skimush  with  the  natives. 
Bolingbroke,  invited  bv  his  numerous 
partisans  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity, 
came  over  from  France,  and  landed  on 
the  4th  of  Jul  V,  at  Ravenspur,  in  York- 
shire ;  and  bemg  joined  by  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
several  other  men  of  rank,  he  proceeded 
southwards  at  the  head  of  60,000  men, 
giving  out  that  his  sole  intention  was  to 
recover  his  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
duke  of  York,  who  had  been  left  regent 
of   the  kingdom,  instead    of  opposing 
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H^iy, joined  him;  and  when  Richard, 
upon  this  intelligence,  landed  from  Ireland 
St  Milford  Haven,  (5ih  Augiut,)  he  found 
himaelf  so  much  aeserted,  that  he  with- 
drew to  North  Wales,  designing  to  escape 
thence  to  France.  He  was,  however, 
decoyed  to  a  eonference  with  Henry,  and 
on  the  road  was  seised  by  an  armed  force, 
and  conducted  to  Flint  Castle.  Thence 
he  was  led  by  his  rival  to  London,  where 
he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower.  His  depo- 
sition was  now  resolved  upon,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  forced  resi^ation  of  the 
crown.  The  only  person  who  spoke  in 
his  favour  was  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who 
made  a  well-reasoned  and  eloquent  speech 
against  the  present  proceeoings,  which 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  bis  own 
arrest;  and  Richard  was  solemnly  de- 
posed, September  29th,  1399.  Henry 
then  stood  forth  and  claimed  the  crown, 
which  was  immediately  awarded  to  him. 
He  declared  his  intention  to  spare  the  life 
of  the  unhappy  prince  whom  ne  had  de- 
throned, and  committed  him  for  safe 
custody  to  the  castle  of  Pontefract ;  but 
the  usual  fate  of  deposed  kings  awaited 
him.  Of  the  manner  of  his  death  no 
certain  account  has  been  given.  It  was 
a  popular  notion  that  his  keeper  and 
guards  killed  him  with  their  halberds; 
but  it  appears  more  probable  that  he  was 
starved  to  death.  He  died  February 
1400,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  twenty-third  of  his  reign,  leaving 
no  issue.  In  this  reign  lived  the  celebrated 
Wycliffe,  whose  preaching  and  writings 
powerfullv  contributed  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  overthrow  of  Popery  in  England. 

RICHARD  III.,  king  of  England, 
bom  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  in  North- 
amptonshire, on  the  2d  of  October,  1452, 
was  theyouneest  son  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York.  On  tne  accession  of  his  brother 
Edward  IV.  he  was  created  duke  of 
Gloucester.  He  married  in  1472,  Ann, 
widow  of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  daughter  of  Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick. 
Richard^  elder  brother,  Clarence,  had 
married  the  other  daughter ;  and  a  violent 
dissension  took  place  between  them  on 
account  of  the  oivision  of  the  property. 
Richard,  who  found  Clarence  an  obstade 
to  his  views  of  aggrandisement,  combined 
with  the  adversaries  of  that  unfortunate 
prince  in  the  accusations  which  proved 
his  destruction.  When,  in  1482,  Edward 
had  made  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Albany, 
brother  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
that  country,  attended  by  Albany;  and 
after  taking  Berwick,  penetrated  as  far  as 
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tSdinburgh,  and  compelled  the  Scots  to 
conclude  a  peace,  in  which  they  rerigned 
to  England  the  town  and  castle  of  Ber* 
wick.-  On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  in 
April  1483,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was 
appointed  protector  of  die  kingdom.  He 
immediately  caused  his  nephew,  the  young 
Edward  V.  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and 
took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  There 
were  at  this  time  two  great  factions  in  the 
nation,  one  composed  of  the  queen^s  rela- 
tions, headed  by  her  brother,  eail  Riven, 
her  son,  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  lord 
Richard  Grey;  the  other  conaisting  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  of  whom  the  leaders 
were  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  lord 
Hastings,  who  courted  the  duke  of  Glou* 
cester.  Richard's  first  step  was  to  get  rid 
of  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
young  king  by  blood.  The  queen-mother 
thereupon  took  sanctuaiy  at  Westminster 
with  the  duke  of  York,  her  other  son  by 
Edward,  and  her  daughters.  As  it  was 
necessary  for  the  protector's  purpose  to 
get  both  his  nephews  into  his  hands,  he 
persuaded  two  prelates  to  urge  the  queen 
to  give  up  the  duke  of  York,  upon  the 
most  solemn  assurances  of  his  safety. 
With  the  concurrence  of  Buckingham 
and  Hasting  he  sent  an  emissary  to  put 
to  death  without  trial  the  piisoners  at 
Pontefract;  and  on  the  very  day  of  their 
execution,  at  a  council  held  in  the  Tower, 
he  caused  a  cry  of  treason  to  he  raised, 
on  which  a  party  of  armed  men  entered* 
who  seised  the  archbishop  of  York,  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  lord  Stanley,  and  lord 
Hastings,  of  whom  the  three  first  were 
committed  to  custody,  while  Hastings  was 
led  to  immediate  death,  (13th  June.) 
Richard's  next  step  was  to  establish  the 
illegitimacy  of  Eaward's  children,  and 
this  was  attempted  by  setting  up  a  pre- 
contract and  a  private  marriage  of  that 
king  to  lady  Eleanor  Talbot,  daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  widow  of  a 
lord  Butler.  And  as  this,  if  proved,  oould 
not  set  aside  Clarence's  children,  an  attack 
was  made  upon  the  honour  of  the  pro- 
tector's own  mother,  who  was  sffirmed 
to  have  given  other  Others  to  Edwsrd 
and  Clarence,  and  to  have  been  true  to 
her  husband  only  in  the  birth  of  Richard 
These  pleas  were  dwelt  upon  in  a  famous 
sermon  preached  at  Paul  s  Cross,  on  Sun- 
day, the  22d  of  June,  by  Dr.  Shaw,  brother 
of  the  lord  mayor.  The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham afterwards,  in  a  speech  before  the 
corporation  and  citisens  of  London,  at 
the  hustings  in  Guildhall,  enlarged  upon 
the  title  and  virtues  of  the  protector,  and 
then  put  the  question  to  his  andience, 
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whether  thay  cbote  the  duke  of  Oloaceiter 
fur  king?  On  their  silence,  he  repeated 
the  question  with  more  importunity ;  and 
at  length  a  few  prepared  Toices  cried, 
'•God  tave  king  Richard!"  This  was 
accepted  as  the  public  Toioe,  and  Buck- 
ingham with  the  lord  mayor  repaired  to 
Baynard's  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
dnchets  of  York,  to  make  the  protector 
a  tender  of  the  crown.  He  first  afl^ted 
alarm  and  suspicion ;  and  then  pretended 
loyalty  to  his  nephew,  and  unwillingneM 
to' take  such  a  burden  upon  himself.  The 
farce  concluded  with  his  acceptance  of 
the  oflfor,  and  Richard  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Westminster  HaU  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1483.  The  deposed  young  king 
snd  hb  brother  were  never  more  heard 
of,  and  it  was  affirmed  and  commonly 
beticTed  that  they  were  smothered  in  the 
Tower  by  order  of  their  uncle.  Richard 
made  a  progress  with  a  splendid  retinue 
through  several  of  the  provincial  towns 
in  the  north ;  and  at  York  he  was  a 
second  time  crowned,  on  which  occasion 
he  created  his  only  son  Edward,  prince 
of  Wales.  But  the  bright  dawn  of  the 
usurper's  reign  was  speedOy  overcast 
The  friends  of  the  rightful  ktne,  and  of 
bis  brother,  with  the  duke  of  BucRingham 
at  their  head,  formed  a  gteai  confederacy 
against  Richard.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  two  royal  children  were 
dead,  the  crown  was,  by  the  advice  of  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  offered  to  Henrv,  earl  of 
Richmond,  maternally  descended  from 
the  Somerset  branch  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  on  condition  that  he  should 
marry  Edward  IV.'s  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess  Elizabeth;  and  as  soon  as  liis  accept* 
ance  of  the  proposal  was  received  from 
Brittany,  his  partisans  called  their 
followers  to  arms  on  the  same  day,  (the 
18th  October,  1483,)  in  all  the  parts  of  tlie 
country  where  they  had  influence.  But 
this  insurrection  was  quelled  almost  as 
soon  as  it  broke  out.  Richmond,  after 
having  reached  the  coast  of  Devonshire, 
did  not  venture  to  disembark ;  Bucking- 
ham was  deserted  by  a  force  of  Welshmen 
that  he  had  raised  at  Brecon,  and,  falling 
into  the  king's  hands,  had  his  head  imme- 
diately struck  off  in  the  market-place  of 
Salisbury;  of  his  associates  the  most 
fortunate  escaped  beyond  seas;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  not  an  enemy  of 
Richard's  remained  in  arms  in  England. 
A  parliament  was  now  summoned,  which, 
having  met  on  the  23d  of  January,  1484, 
immediately  passed  an  act  declaring 
Richard  to  be  undoubted  king  of  the 
realm  of  England,  as  well  by  right  of 
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consanguinity  and  inheritance,  as  by 
lawful  election,  consecration,  and  corona- 
tion, and  bastardising  the  issue  of  the 
late  king  Edward  IV.  bv  Elizabeth 
Riven,  whom  it  designated  as  the  late 
wife  of  Sir  John  Gray,  and  denied  to 
have  any  rightful  title  to  the  dignity  of 

aueen  dowager.  This  act  is  known  br 
he  name  of  the  Titulus  Regius,  and  is 
the  earliest  of  what  are  called  the  Private 
Acts,  none  of  which  are  given  in  any  of 
the  printed  collections  of  the  statutes* 
This  act  was  followed  by  others,  attainting 
and  confiscating  the  property  of  all  the 
principal  persons  engaged  in  the  late 
revolt  Tne  death  of  his  son,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  (April,  1484,)  was  a  severe 
stroke  to  Richard  in  the  midst  of  his 
prosperity.  It  was,  not  long  after, 
followed  by  that  of  bis  wife,  (16th  March, 
1485.)  In  order  to  prevent  the  projected 
marriage  between  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  his  brotlier  Edward,  and  the 
earl  of  Richmond,  Richard  determined 
to  marry  her  himself;  and  the  queen- 
mother,  (whom  the  parliament  had  just 
declared  to  have  been  only  the  mistress 
of  the  late  king,)  in  her  forlorn  situation, 
eagerly  gave  her  consent  As  this  union 
(vrluci^  however,  did  not  take  place) 
would  have  been  extremely  detrimental 
to  Richmond's  interest,  he  hastened  his 
preparations  for  another  expedition  to 
Euj^land,  and  on  the  7th  August,  1485, 
landed  with  a  small  army  at  Milford 
Haven.  Richard,  not  knowing  in  what 
quarter  to  expect  him,  had  been  thrown 
into  great  perplexity,  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  his  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  nobles  who  attended  his  summons. 
Among  these  was  especially  lord  Stanley, 
who  had  married  Margaret,  the  earl  of 
Richmond's  mother.  When,  however, 
Richard  was  informed  of  the  advance  of 
his  rival,  he  took  the  field,  and  met  him 
with  an  army  of  near  15,000  men  at 
Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire.  Richmond 
bad  with  him  only  6,000,  but  he  had  re- 
ceived secret  assurances  of  aid  from 
Stanley,  who  commanded  a  separate  body 
of  7,000  men.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
the  21st  August,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
Stanley,  by  falling  upon  the  flank  of  the 
royal  army,  secured  the  victory  to  Rich- 
mond. Richard,  finding  his  situation 
desperate,  rushed  against  his  competitor, 
slew  hb  standard-bearer,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  encountering  Richmond  himself, 
when  he  sank  under  the  number  of  assail- 
ants. His  troops  were  totally  defeated, 
with  the  death  of  his  principal  leaders. 
The  body  of  Richard  was  found  in  the 
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field,  itript  naked,  tnd  earned  aenns  a 
Lone  to  Leicetter,  where  it  was  interred 
in  the  Orey  Friars  chureh-yard«  Thue 
fell  Richard  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  hia 
age,  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  two 
months. 

RICHARD  OF  ST.  VICTOR,  a  cele- 
brated divine  and  Scripture  commentator 
in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  was  a  native  of 
Soodand,  who  went  and  studied  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  entered 
amofig  the  canons-regular  of  St  Augus- 
tine) at  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  and  be^ 
came  a  pnnil  of  the  lunous  Hush,  who^ 
like  him,  aerived  hu  surname  Srom  the 
same  house.  In  1164  he  was  elected 
prior  of  his  monastery ;  where  he  died  in 
1173.  His  works  consist  of  critical  ob- 
servations and  remarks  on  some  of  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Oid  Testament, 
relating  to  the  Tabernacle,  and  the 
Temple ;  allegorical  and  moral  Coaamen- 
taries  on  sereral  of  the  Psalms,  the  Song 
of  Bongs,  and  die  Apocalypse ;  Questions 
OB  certain  difficult  Passages  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 
The  best  edition  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Ronen,  1650,  2  vols.  fol. 

RICHARD  DE  BURY,  a  learned 
writer,  and  patron  of  learning,  was  bom 
in  1267,  at  Burr  St  Edmund's,  and 
educated  at  Ozrord,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  study  till  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  tutor  to  prince  Edward 
(afterwards  Edward  III.),  with  the  ofiice 
of  receiver  of  his  revenues  in  Wales. 
When  his  royal  pupil  came  to  the  throne^ 
De  Bury  was  first  made  cofferer  to  the 
king,  and  then  treasurer  of  the  wardrobe 
and  clerk  of  the  privy  seal ;  he  also  visited 
Rome  twice,  as  le^te  to  John  XXIL, 
and  on  both  occasions  was  treated  with 
great  distinetion.  His  sovereign  also 
gave  him  two  rectories,  six  prebendal 
s&Kls,  the  archdeaconries  of  Salisbury 
and  Northampton,  the  canonry  of  Weston, 
and  the  deanery  of  Wells.  In  1333  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Durham.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor and  high  treasurer  of  England^ 
Within  the  three  following  yesrs  he  was 
tiirice  at  Paris  as  ambassador  to  the  kins 
€fPrimee,upon  the  subject  of  Edward^ 
•claim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom ;  and 
in  the  same  character  he  visitM  Antwerp 
and  Brabant  He  was  an  indefatigable 
collector  of  books.  He  purehased  freely 
in  his  travels  and  at  home,  where  he 
made  himself  acquainted  wilh  every  col- 
lection, publie  and  private.  Such  sa  he 
could  barrow,  if  they  were  not  for  sale, 
he  caused  to  be  copiecl  for  which  pnr- 
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puse  he  had  an  estaUishmeni  of  book- 
binders, stationers,  and  illuminaton  in 
his  palace.  He  bequeathed  aH  his  books 
to  a  company  of  scholars  at  Oxford.  The 
hall  in  wnich  thev  were  deposited  was  on 
the  site  imon  which  his  successor  Hat- 
field Ibunded  Durham  (now  Trinity)  col- 
lege. The  best  account  of  his  researches 
and  of  his  lifo  will  be  found  in  the  ^ilo- 
biblon,  a  small  treatise  which  waa  first 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  1473 ;  afterwards 
at  Spires,  in  1483 ;  Paria,  1600 ;  Oxfoid, 
1599,  and  in  the  collections  of  Goldast 
and  Schmid :  a  limited  impression  of  an 
English  trandation  waa  published  in 
London,  1832.    He  died  in  1345. 

RICHARD  OF  CIRENCESTER, 
(sometimes  called  the  Monk  of  West- 
minster,) a  monkish  historian  of  the 
fourteenth  centunr^  so  named  from  his 
beine  a  native  of  Cirencester.  He  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  monaatery  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster,  in  1350.  He  com- 
posed several  elabftate  works  on  Saxon 
and  British  history,  and  obtained  a 
Uoence  to  visit  Rome  from  his  abbot  in 
1391.  He  died  in  1401,  or  1402.  His 
works  are,  Historia  ah  Hengista  ad  ann. 
1348;  Tractatos  super  Symbolum  If ajus 
et  Minus;  Liber  de  Ofiictis  Eoclesiaati- 
cis;  De  Situ  Britannin;  this  is  his 
greatest  work;  it  lay  hid  in  MS.  till 
1747,  when  it  was  discovered  by 
Charles  Julius  Bertram,  professor  of  the 
English  language  at  the  Royal  Marine 
Academy  at  Copenhagen,  who  sent  a 
transcript  of  the  whole  to  Dr.  Stnkeley, 
with  a  copy  of  the  MS.  In  1757  Dr. 
Stnkeley  published  an  analysis  of  the 
work,  witti  the  Itinerary.  In  tlie  same 
vear  the  original  was  published  at  Copen- 
hagen by  professor  Bertram,  with  the 
remains  of  Oildas  and  Nennius,  under 
the  title,  Britannicarum  Gentium  Uisio- 
ritt  AntiqusB  Scriptores  tres  Ricacdus 
Corinensis,  Gildas  Badonicus^  Nennius 
Banchorensis,  &c.  8vo.  In  1809  an 
edition  was  published  in  London,  entitled. 
The  Description  of  Britain,  translated 
from  Ricardus  of  Cirencester,  with  the 
original  treatise,  De  Situ  Britanni«,  with 
the  map  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  MS.  as 
well  as  a  commentarv  on  the  Itinerary^ 
He  is  sometimes  styled  Ricardus  Cori* 
nensis,  as  above. 

RICHARD,  archbishop  of  Armagh  in 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  called  sometimes 
Armachanus,  and  sometimes  Fits-Ralph, 
which  was  his  fiimily  name,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bm  in  Devonshfre^ 
or,  according  to  Hanris,  at  Dnndalk,  in 
the  county  of  Louth,  and  was  educated 
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jMHly  atVnivenity,  and  partly  at  Ballial 
college,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of 
John  Baconthorp.  He  commenced  D,D» 
and  in  1333  was  commissary- general  of 
that  university.  His  first  church  promo- 
tion was  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
church  of  Lincoln,  in  July  1334 ;  he  was 
next  made  archdeacon  of  Chester  in 
1336,  and  dean  of  Lichfield  in  the 
following  year.  While  at  Oxford  he  had 
distinguished  himself  hy  his  opposition 
to  the  Mendicant  Friars,  whose  aflbcta* 
tion  of  poverty,  and  other  superstitions 
find  irregulanties,  he  exposed  in  his 
lectures.  la  1347  he  was  advanced  to 
the  archhishopric  of  Armagh.  The 
Man  were  so  incensed  at  his  exposure 
of  them,  that  they  procured  him  to  be 
cited  before  Innocent  VL  at  Avignon, 
where  he  defended  his  opinions  with 
^eat  firmness.  The  age,  however,  was 
Bot  prepared  to  listen  to  him ;  and  the 
pope  decided  in  favour  of  the  friars.  He 
died  in  1360,  at  Avignon,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  Fox  says  that  a 
certain  cardmal,  hearing  of  his  death, 
declared  openlv,  that  a  migh^  pillar  of 
Christ's  church  was  fallen.  Ilis  works 
are,  Sermones  ouatuor,  ad  Crucem.  Lon- 
dlnensem ;  Defensio  Curatorum  adversus 
Fratres  Mendicantes,  Paris,  1496.  Fox; 
in  his  Martyrology,  asserts  that  the 
whole  BShle  was  translated  into  Irish  bv 
him,  and  preserved  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  archbishop  Usher  says  that 
there  were  several  fragments  of  this 
translation  in  Ireland  in  his  time. 

RICHARD,  (John,)  a  French  advo- 
cate and  theological  writer,  was  born  at 
Verdun,  about  1638,  and  educated  at 
Pont-ii-Mousson,  and  at  Parts,  where  he 
studied  both,  law  and  divinity.  After- 
wards he  was  admitted  an  advocate  at 
Orleans.  His  works,  however,  are  chiefly 
religious  and  consist  o(  Moral  Dis- 
courses ;  Discourses  on  the  Mysteries  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  Festivals  of  the  Virgin ; 
and,  Historical  Eulogies  of  the  Saints. 
To  1700  he  besan  to  publish,  A  Moral 
Dictionary!  or,  Universal  Pulpit-8cience, 
which  in  1715  was  extended  to  6  vols, 
8vo. 

RICHARDSON,  (John,)  a  learned 
Irish  prelate,  «ras  a  native  of  Chester, 
but  took  his  degree  of  t>,l).  at  the 
university  of  Dubun.  He  succeeded  to 
the  see  of  Ardagh,  on  the  resignation  of 
bishop  Bedell,  and  was  consecrated  io 
1633  by  archbishop  Usher.  He  hehl 
the  archdeaconry  oi  Derry,  the  rectory 
of  Ardstra,  and  the  vicarage  of  Granard 
tfi  commmdam  for  abouf  a  year  afUr  his 
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r motion  to  Ardagh.  In  1641,  being 
dread  of  tlie  rebellion  which  broke 
out  in  October  of  that  year,  he  removed 
to  England,  and  died  in  London  in  1654. 
He  was  a  man  of  profound  learning, 
>rell  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  skilled 
in  sacred  chronology.  His  works  are,  a 
Sermon  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification; 
and,  Choice  Observations  and  Explani^ 
tions  upon  the  Old  Testament,  1655, 
fol.  Tnese  Observations,  which  extend 
to  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
seem  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Assembly's  Annotations,  in  which  he 
wrote  the  annotations  on  Ezekiel ;  and 
they  were  [^epared  for  publication  by 
him  some  time  before  his  death,  at  the 
express  desire  of  archbishop  Usher,  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  long  lived  ill 
intimacy. 

RICHARDSON,  (Jonathan,)  a 
painter,  and  a  writer  on  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, was  bom  about  1665.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed by  his  step- father  to  a  scrivener, 
with  whom  he  Uvea  six  years ;  but  on  the 
death  of  his  master  he  was  enabled  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination  for 
painting.  He  then  became  the  disciple 
of  John  Riley,  the  portrait  painter,  whose 
niece  he  married.  The  degree  of  skill 
which  he  attained  by  no  means  corre- 
sponded with  the  ideas  he  entertained  of 
the  art,  which  were  certainly  of  a  just 
and  elevated  kind.  There  are,  however, 
ereat  strength,  roundness,  and  boldness 
in  the  colouring  of  his  heads,  which  are 
drawn  and  uMrked  in  the  manner  of 
Kneller,  with  freedom  and  firmness; 
though  the  postures  in  which  they  and 
his  figures  are  placed,  the  draperies 
which  clotlie  the  latter,  and  the  hack* 
grounds  from  which  they  are  relieved} 
are  insijHd  and  tasteless.  Full  of  theory, 
profound  in  reflections  on  the  art,  and 
possessed  of  a  numerous  and  excellent 
collection  of  drawings,  he  appears  to 
have  possessed  no  portion  of  invention  as 
applicable  to  the  painter's  art,  and  drew 
nothing  well  besides  the  head.  When 
Kneller  and  Dahl  were  dead,  Richard^ 
son  was  at  the  head  of  the  portrait- 
painters  in  this  country,  and  practised 
sufficiently  lon^;  to  acquire  a  competency. 
He  quitted  his  occupation  some  years 
before    his  death,   when   Hudson,  (the 

E receptor  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,)  who 
ad  married  one  of  his  daughteni 
maintained  the  family  honours  for  i^ 
while.  He  died  in  1745.  But  Richardr 
son's  fame  is  owing  less  to  his  pencU 
tlian  to  his  pen.  in  1719  be  puU 
lished.  An  Essay  on  the  whole  Art  of 
a  2 
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Criticism  at  it  relates  to  Painting ;  and, 
An  Argument  in  behalf  of  the  Science 
of  a  Connoisseur,  8vo.  This  volume 
contains  many  admirable  remarks  upon 
the  works  of  Raffaelle.  In  1722  came 
out,  An  Account  of  some  Statues,  Bas* 
reliefs,  Drawings,  and  Pictures,  in  Italy, 
&c.  His  son  had  made  the  journey;  and 
from  his  observations  and  letters  the  elder 
and  the  younger  Richardson  compiled 
this  Taluable  work.  In  1 734  they  pub- 
lished, Explanatory  Notes  and  Remarks 
on  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost,  with  the  Life 
of  the  Author,  8ro;  of  this  bishop 
Newton  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation. 
There  was  published  in  1776,  five  yean 
after  the  son's  death,  Richardsoniana ; 
or,  occasional  Reflectiona  on  the  Moral 
Nature  of  Man;  suggested  by  various 
Authors,  ancient  and  modem,  and  ex- 
emplified from  those  Authors, with  several 
Anecdotes  interspersed,  by  the  late 
Jonathan  Richardson,  jun.  Esq.  There 
appeared  about  the  same  time  a  volume 
of  Poems,  by  Jonathan  Richardson, 
senior,  with  notes  by  his  son. 

RICHARDSON,  (Samuel,)  a  distin- 
guished novelist,  was  bom  in  1689  in 
Derbyshire,  whither  his  father  had  re- 
tired from  the  business  of  a  joiner,  which 
he  had  carried  on  in  London.  He  had 
been  destined  for  the  church ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  pecuniary  losses,  his  father 
found  it  impossible  to  give  him  the  re- 
quisite education,  and  the  learning  of  a 
common  school  was  all  tliat  he  ever  ob- 
tained. In  1706  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a  printer,  of 
Stationers'  Hall.  Here  he  passed  seven 
years  with  a  master  who,  as  he  says, 
"grudged  eveir  hour  to  him  that  tended 
not  to  his  profit  ;*'  and  as  he  was  vexy 
eonscientious  in  oerfonning  all  the  duties 
to  which  he  was  oound,  he  stole  from  the 
hours  allowed  to  rest  and  recreation  his 
opportunities  for  mental  improvement. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  passed  five  or  six  years  as  compositor, 
corrector,  and  foreman  in  a  printing  office, 
and  at  length  set  up  for  himself,  first  in 
a  court  in  Fleet-street,  and  then  in  Salis- 
bury-court. His  habits  of  diligence  and 
accuracy,  and  his  honourable  dealing, 
soon  gained  him  employers  and  friends ; 
and  the  superiority  of  his  attainments  to 
those  of  mere  printers  by  trade,  caused 
him  to  be  applied  to  by  booksellers  for 
making  indexes,  and  writing  prefaces  and 
dedications.  He  printed  for  some  time  a 
newspaper  called  The  Daily  Journal ;  and 
afterwards  The  Daily  Gazetteer.  Through 
the  interest  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Speaker 
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Onslow,  he  prinlcd  the  first  edition  of  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  he  completed  26  volumes.  When 
he  began  to  thrive  in  the  world  he  thought 
of  marrying ;  and  his  first  choice  was 
Miss  Allington  Wilde,  the  dauehUr  of 
his  former  master,  wiUi  whom  he  lived 
very  happily,  till  her  death  in  1731.  He 
afterwards  married  the  sisterof  Mr.  James 
Leake,  a  bookseller  at  Bath.  By  his  for- 
mer wife  he  had  five  sons  and  a  daughter; 
bv  the  latter  five  daughters  and  a  son. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  becoming  a 
novel-writer  was  an  application  made  to 
him  by  his  friends,  Mr.  Rivington  and 
Mr.  Osborne,  to  write  for  them  a  volmne 
of  letters  in  a  shnple  style,  on  suhjecto 
that  might  serve  as  models  for  the  use  c^ 
those  who  had  not  the  talent  of  inditing 
for  themselves.  He  extended  the  idea 
to  the  conveying  of  instruction  in  think- 
ing and  acting  upon  important  occanoos; 
and,  in  composing  some  letters  for  the 
salutary  purpose  of  teachine  girla  going 
out  to  service  how  to  avoid  the  snares 
that  might  be  laid  against  their  chaatity, 
a  story  which  he  ht^  heard  many  yeaxa 
before,  of  a  real  occurrence  in  some  park 
of  England,  came  into  his  mind,  and  be- 
came tne  cToundwork  of  his  Pamela.  It 
was  probablv  his  old  predilection  for  letter 
writing,  and  acquired  facility  in  it,  that 
suggested  to  him  the  novelty  (aa  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been)  of  telling  the  whole 
story  by  means  of  letters ;  a  mode  which 
he  practised  in  his  two  other  works  of 
the  Kind,  and  which  has  since  been  Ire- 
miently  imitated.  He  began  to  write 
Pamela  in  the  close  of  1739;  and  within 
two  months,  in  the  midst  of  other  en- 
gagements, he  finished  the  two  volumes 
of  which  the  work  first  consisted — such 
was  the  fluency  of  his  pen  and  his  inven- 
tion !  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  which 
appeared  in  1742,  was  an  avowed  bur- 
lesque of  Pamela,  for  which  Richardson 
never  foreave  him.  In  1748  was  pub- 
lished Richardson's  best  novel,  Clarissa. 
A  tale  so  varied  by  character,  ao  mi- 
nutely developing  the  movements  of  the 
human  heart,  so  pathetic  in  its  circum- 
stances, and  presentina  so  sublime  and 
perfect  an  image  of  female  purity,  ex- 
cited, during  its  progressive  appearance, 
an  interest  unexampled :  the  fate  of  no 
real  personage  could  have  a^tated  more 
bosoms  than  that  of  the  fictitious  heroine. 
When  made  known  on  the  continent  by 
translations,  it  raised  the  name  of  Richard- 
son to  the  l6vel  of  the  most  applauded 
writers  of  the  aee.  Rousseau,  speaking, 
in  a  letter  to  D^Alembert,  of  this  work. 
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Asserts  ihtX  "  notlung  was  ever  written 
equal  or  approaching  to  it  in  any  lan- 
guage." The  History  of  Sir  Charles 
drandison,  his  last  novel,  appeared  in 
1753.  Though  not  equal  to  Clarissa, 
it  is  a  work  of  more  compass,  invention, 
and  entertainment  *,  and  the  part  of  Cle- 
mentina has,  perhaps,  no  equal  in  delicate 
delineation.  This  was  likewise  translated 
into  foreien  languages,  and  received  with 
great  apjSause.  With  respect  to  all  of 
-Richardson's  works,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  matter  receives  no  advantage  from 
the  style,  which  is  of  a  low  order,  inele- 
gant, gossiping,  and  verbose.  In  1754 
Richardson  was  chosen  master  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  and  in  1760  he 
purchased  a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  law- 
printer  to  the  kine.  As  he  grew  rich,  he 
indulged  himself  with  a  country  resi- 
dence, first  at  North  End,  Hammersmith, 
and  afterwards  at  Parson's  .Green.  He 
died  on  tlte  4th  July,  1761,  and  was  in- 
terred by  the  side  of  his  first  wife,  in  the 
middle  aisle  of  St  Bride's  church.  The 
writings  of  Richardson,  exclusive  of  his 
three  novels,  were  of  no  jn-eat  conse- 
quence. They  are  chiefly,  Familiar  Let- 
ters, alluded  to  in  the  account  of  his 
life ;  an  edition  of  JEsop's  Fables,  with 
Reflections ;  his  Case,  on  the  piracy  of 
his  Grandison  by  the  Dublin  bookseUers; 
and  some  fugitive  pieces  in  difierent  pe- 
riodical publications,  of  which  one  is 
No.  97  of  the  Rambler,  describing  the 
progress  of  a  virtuous  courtship.  His 
Correspondence,  selected  from  the  original 
mannscripts,  was  published  in  6  volumes, 
in  1804,  with  a  biographical  account  of 
the  author  by  Mrs.  BarlMuld. 

RICHARDSON,  (William,)  a  dirine, 
was  bom  in  1698  at  Wilshamstead,  near 
-Bedford,  and  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge. 
He  was  appointed  curate  of  St.  Olave's, 
Southwark,  which  he  held  until  1726, 
when  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  that 
parish.  He  published  in  1727  the 
tVflslectiones  Ecclesiasticss  of  his  uncle, 
John  Richardson,  author  of  a  Vindica- 
tioa  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
against  Toland.  In  1724  he  was  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  Welton-Rivall,  in  the 
caAednd  of  Lincoln.  •  In  1730  he  pub- 
liahed*  The  Usefiilness  and  Necessity  of 
Revelation ;  in  four  Sermons,  preached 
at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  8vo ;  and  in 
1733,  Relative  Holiness,  a  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  St  John's,  Southwark.  He 
next  undertook,  at  the  request  of 
bishops  Gibson  and  Potter,  to  publish  a 
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new  edition  of  Godwin  de  PhEtolibus 
(which  appeared  in  1743,  fol.)  He 
then  returned  to  Cambridge,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  libraries  and  more  easy 
commwiication  with  his  learned  contem« 
peraries;  and  in  1735  he  proceeded  D,D, 
in  1736  he  was  chosen  master  of 
Rmmanuel  college;  and  he  served  the 
office  of  vice-chancellor  in  1738,  and 
again  in  1769.  In  1746  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  kin^.  He  was 
named  in  the  will  of  archbishop  Potter 
to  a  precentorship  of  Lincoln;  which, 
however,  was  contested  with  him  by 
archbishop  Potter's  chaplain,  Dr.  Chap- 
man. The  lord-keeper  Henley  decided 
in  favour  of  Chapman;  but  on  Dr. 
Richardson's  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  decree  was  reversed.  Bum 
has  inserted  a  full  account  of  this  cause 
in  his  Ecclesiaiitical  Law.  Dr.  Richard- 
son died  in  1775.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  left  in 
MS.  some  valuable  collections  relative  to 
the  constitution  of  the  university ;  many 
biographical  anecdotes  preparatory  to  au 
Athenee  Cantabrieienses,  which  he  once 
intended  to  publisii ;  and  an  alphabetical 
list  of  all  the  graduates  of  the  university 
firom  1500  to  1735  inclusive. 

RICHARDSON,  (Joseph,)  a  poet,  was 
bom  at  Hexham,  in  Northumberland, 
and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge; whence  he  removed  to  tlie  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1784.  He  was  the  principal  writer  of 
the  satires  entitled.  The  Rolliad,  and  Pro- 
bationaiy  Odes.  He  also  wrote.  The 
Fugitive,  a  comedy.     He  died  in  1803. 

RICHARDSON,  (William,)  a  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  a  son  of  tlie 
minister  of  Aberfoyle,  and  educated  at 
Olaseow.  He  accompanied  lord  Cathcart, 
who  nad  been  his  pupil,  to  Russia;  and 
he  was  for  more  than  forty  years  professur 
of  humanity  at  Glasgow.  His  priitc'pul 
works  are.  Anecdotes  of  the  Russian  En.-*' 
pire;  Essays  on  Shakspeare's  Draiimtic 
Characters ;  Observations  on  the  Stiuly  of 
Shakspeare;  and  poems  and  tales.  He 
died  in  1814. 

RICHELET,  (CsBsar  Peter,)  a  French 
writer,  born  in  1631)  at  Chemiuon,  iii 
Champacne.  About  1660  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  an  advo- 
cate, and  began  to  plead  at  the  bar.  He 
became  connected  with  D'Ablancourt 
and  Patru,  and  acquired  reputation  from 
the  particular  attention  he  paid  to  the 
French  language.  In  1665  ne  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  academy  of  men  of  letters 
which  the  abb^  D'Aubigitac  had  esta-» 
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Jblished  at  hit  own  home.  He  died  in 
1698.  His  principal  work  iahit  Diction* 
naire  Fran9ai8,  or  which  the  first  edition 
waa  published  at  Geneva  in  1680,  4to, 
Aiid  several  have  since  been  printed  with 
successive  augmentations.  The  last  ia 
that  of  the  abb6  Goujet,  Lyons,  1759, 
3  vob,  fol.  He  also  published,  Dicdon- 
naire  des  Rimes ;  Les  plus  Belles-Lettrei 
des  meilleurs  Auteurs  Fran9ais ;  and,  A 
Translation  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega's 
History  of  Florida. 

RICHELIEU,  (Armand  Jean  da 
Plessis,  cardinal,  due  de,)  a  celebrated 
statesman,  bom  at  Paris  in  1585,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Francis  du  Plessis,  seig- 
neur de  Richelieu,  grand  provost  of 
France,  and  captain  of  the  guards  to 
Henry  IV.  He  was  at  first  designed  for 
the  army,  and  studied  at  the  colleges  of 
Navarre  and  Liiieuz.  But  be  afterwards 
turned  to  the  church,  and,  after  studying 
at  the  Sorbonne,  went  to  Rome,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-two  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Lo^n.  But  his  great 
object  was  to  make  his  way  at  court.  He 
concealed  under  polite  and  iusinuatinj^ 
manners  a  firm  and  determined  disposi- 
tion, and  a  spirit  of  intrigue  well  suited 
to  a  female  regency  and  a  reign  of  fa- 
vourites. In  1616  the  queen-mother, 
Mary  de  Medici,  nominated  him  her 
grand  almoner  and  secretary  of  state. 
On  the  fall  of  the  mar6chal  d'Ancre,  his 
protector,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Richelieu  retired  from  court,  and 
afiected  to  employ  himself  in  writing 
books  of  devotion,  whilst  he  was  upon  the 
watch  to  recover  his  credit  This  point 
he  at  length  sained  by  effecting  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  queen  and  hef 
son  Louis  XIII. ;  and  the  new  favourite, 
De  Lugnes,  rewarded  his  services  by  pro* 
curing  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1622. 
In  1624  the  queen-mother  had  recovered 
influence  enough  to  introduce  him  into 
the  council,  where  he  found  means  to  sub- 
vert all  his  rivals,  and  to  possess  himself 
of  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown, 
which  he  held  for  tlie  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  concluded  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  I.,  and  Henrietta,  the 
French  kuig's  sister,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Rome  and  Spain ;  and  he  equdly  dis- 
concerted tliose  courts  by  sending  an 
army  into  the  Valteline,  and  preventing 
its  projected  union  with  the  Milanese. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the 
French  Calvinists,  and  in  1628  besieged 
in  person,  and  look  (^8th  October)  La 
Hochelle,  their  stronghold*  He  next  un* 
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dertodk  to  humble  die  feudal  nobility, 
and  to  render  absolute  the  power  of  the 
crown.  One  of  the  principal  enemieahe 
had  to  contend  with  waa  Gaston  d'Or- 
leans,  the  king's  brother.  In  consequence 
of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  by  thia  prince 
to  assassinate  the  minister,  and  effisot 
great  changes  at  court,  Richdleu  arrcaUd 
several  of  his  confidants,  and  brought 
some  of  them  to  the  scaffold.  In  1629 
Richelieu  received  the  patent  of  prime 
minister,  and  was  nominated  lieutenant- 
general  ef  the  army  employed  in  the  wsr 
u  Italy.  The  king,  who  submitted  to  his 
minister  without  loving  him,  was  eaaQy 
indisposed  against  him,  during  an  illness, 
by  the  queen-mother,  whose  former  at- 
tachment for  the  cardinal  was  turned  into 
hatred ;  and  a  promise  was  extorted  fttrni 
Loub  for  Richelieu's  dismissal.  After  the 
king's  recovery,  however,  the  minister  re- 
gained the  ascendency  over  hia  master, 
who  assured  him  of  hia  support  against 
all  his  enemies.  The  queen -mother's 
creatures  were  left  to  Richelieu's  ven- 
geance, which  he  exercised  with  great 
severity.  Both  queens,  and  the  Idng's 
brother,  were  made  to  feel  the  resentment 
of  the  cardinal,  and  all  that  was  grenl  in 
the  nation  trembled  before  him.  His 
foreiffn  politics  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and 
by  his  treaty  with  Gustavus  Adolpbua*  he 
enabled  that  king  to  pursue  those  plana 
which  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  In  1630  the  queen-mother  was  pot 
under  arrest,  her  servants  were  aent  to 
the  Bastile,  and  she  finally  (1642j  ended 
her  days  in  exile  and  indigence,  at  Co- 
logne.  Th^  king  supported  his  miniatcr 
in  all  these  severities,  created  him  a  duke 
and  peer,  and  gave  him  the  government 
of  BritUny.  After  the  defeat  at  Kor- 
lingen  in  1685  the  cardinal*  bavins 
formed  an  alliance  with  Holland,  and 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Parma,  caoaed 
war  to  be  declared  against  Spain.  The 
arms  of  France  were  at  first  uttsuccessftil; 
and  Richelieu's  determiuation  to  quit  his 
post  was  only  turned  aside  by  the  courage 
of  his  confidant,  the  famous  CapuchiUv 
ndre  Joseph  du  I'remblay,  who,  with  the 
habit  and  austerities  of  a  friar,  poeaessed 
consummate  nolitical  skill,  and  a  haughtv 
intrepidity  of  spirit  The  war  at  length 
became  more  prosperous  to  France,  and 
the  enemy  was  c^ven  from  her  terri* 
tories.  The  public  finances  were,  how- 
ever, exhausted,  and  recourse  was  had  to 
the  creation  of  a  ffreat  number  of  venal 
oflUces,  and  other  objectionable  measures, 
to  raise  the  necessary  suppliea.  Ricfaelien 
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Is  also  faid,  by  means  of  p^re  Joseph,  to 
have  fomented  the  discontents  in  England 
which  produced  the  civil  war  under 
Charles  1.  The  cardinal  again  incurred 
a  great  personal  danger  in  1642  from  a 
conspiracy  headed  bv  Cinq  Mars,  a  voung 
man  whom  he  had  piseed  about  the  Ving  s 
person,  and  who  was  become  a  favourite. 
The  duke  of  Bouillon,  and,  as  usual,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  entered  ivto  the  plot, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  with  Spain 
for  assistance.  The  good  lortune  of 
Richeliei^  prodnccd  a  timdy  discovery  of 
this  treason,  and  Cinq  Man  was  beheaded. 
The  duke  of  Bouillon  was  arrested,  but 
made  his  peace  by  resigning  his  princi* 
polity  of  Sedan.  Gastoo,  with  hisaccus* 
tomed  meanness,  famished  prooft  against 
bis  associates.  The  victim  most  worthy 
of  compassion  on  this  occasion  was  the 
son  of  the  illustrioqs  De  Thou,  who  was 
capitally  condemned  only  for  not  reveal* 
ing  a  conspiracy  which  he  disapproved. 
Richelieu  was  at  this  time  lying  aanger* 
ously  sick  at  Toraseon.  He  proceed^  to 
Lyons  by  water,  and  was  thence  carried 
to  Paris 'in  a  kind  of  chamber  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  guards,  breaches  be* 
ing  made  in  the  walls  of  the  towns  through 
which  be  passed,  to  admit  him.  Ue 
died  at  Parb  on  the  4th  December,  1643, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year. of  bis  age,  A 
sumptuous  monument,  by  Girardon,  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of 
Im  Sorbonne.  The  principles  of  this 
great  minister's  admimstration  were  all 
despotic;  and  in  pursuit  of  his  objects  he 
trampled  law  and  justice,  rights  and  pri* 
vileges,  under  his  feet.  He  made  the 
crown  triumphant,  but  debased  the  spirit 
of -the  nation.    His  own  account  or  his 

Sblic  character  was  thus  given  to  a  conr 
ant :  *'  I  venture  upon  nothing  tSl  I 
hAve  well  considered  it ;  but  when  I  have 
once  taken  my  resolution,  1  go  directly  to 
my  end;  I  overthrow  and  mow  down  aU 
that  stands  in  my  way,  and  then  cover 
the  wlieie  with  my  red  mantle."  He  had 
•omo  features  of  generosity:  his  promise 
might  be  reKed  upon;  he  was. not  less 


dent  in  serving  his  friends  than  in  ruin- 
ing his  enemies;  he  was  a  kind  master, 
and  liberally  recompensed  all  who  served 
him.  He  was  the  author  of  some  usefid 
and  splendid  establishments :  he  rebuilt 
the  Sorbonne,  and  founded  the  royal  print- 
ing-house, the  botanical  garden,  and  the 
French  Academy.  He  also  built  the 
Palais  RoysJ,  which  was  then  called  the 
Pahus  Cardinal.  He  wrote,  Testament 
Politiflue;  and,  M6moires  du  Cardinid 
^e  Rjobelieo;  these  were  printed  in 
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1822-3,  by  Petitot,  from  a  MS.  corrected 
in  the  cardinal's  own  hand,  which  was  in 
the  archives  of  the  departineni  of  foreign 
afihirs  at  Paris.  His  Life  has  been  written 
by  Le  Clerc. 

RICHER,  (£dnHiDd,)a  learned  French 
divine,  was  bom  in  1560,  at  Chaource,  in 
the  diocese  of  Langres,  and  studied  «t 
the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  waa 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Sorbonne,  At 
the  same  time  he  taught  the  Icwical  class 
in  the  college  of  le  Mobe.  Poisessing 
n  bold  and  impetuous  spirit,  he  was  eiii- 
ttced  to  jom  the  party  and  to  embraoe  the 
sentiments  of  the  Lwg^ei  and  he  had 
even  the  hardihood,  in  on^  of  his  theses^ 
to  exprem  his  approbation  of  ihe  murder 
of  Hennr  III.  His  opinions,  howeveiv 
soon  underwent  a  change,  and  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  Henry  I Y.  No  sooner  had 
he  taken  the  decree  of  doctor,  in  1590^ 
than  he  openly  oedared  in  favour  of  that 
prince,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
activity  and  success  in  bringing  back  the 
faculty  to  their  duty.  In  1694  he  was 
made  grand  master  and  principal  of  the 
college  of  le  Moine.  AMUt  1605  he  ber 
gan  toprint  an  ediflon  of  the  works  of 
John  Crerson,  or  llbailter^  that  bold  de« 
fender  of  the  authority  of  general  couor 
oils  above  that  of  the  pope ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  publishing  them  for  some 
time  by  the  interposition  of  the  papal 
nuodo  at  Paris.  In  1608  he  was  elected 
syndic  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Parish 
and  while  he  hdd  that  office  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  seal  and  spirit 
which  he  discovered  in  support  of  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  GaUican  clergy. 
In  1611  he  published  hu  treatise,  De 
Ecclesiastic^  et  Politicft  Potestate,  4to,  in 
answer  to  the  thesis  of  a  Dominican  of 
Cologne,  who  maintained  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope,  and  his  superiority  to  a 
general  council.  This  production  made 
a  considerable  noise,  and  excited  against 
Richer  the  intrigues  of  the  nuncio,  and 
of  some  doctors  devoted  to  the  court  of 
Borne.  His  enemies  also  obtained  letters 
of  command  from  the  king  and  queen- 
regent  to  the  faculty  of  divinity,  enjoining 
them  to  choose  another  syndic.  Against 
this  arbitrary  attack  on  ihe  privileges  of 
the  faculty  Richer  publicly  protested; 
ailer  which,  hainng  first  read  a  written 
defence  of  himself  and  his  opinions, 
he  withdrew  from  his  post.  From  this 
itime  he  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  at 
the  Sorbonne,  and  shut  himself  up  chiefly 
nn  solitude,  occupied  in  study  and  the 
eomposition  of  works  which  were  not  pul>- 
lished  till  after  his  death.    His  enemies, 
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however,  would  not  suffer  biin  to  pursue 
his  labours  in  peace,  but  by  their  interest 
procured  his  arrest  and  commitment  to 
the  prisons  of  -St.  Victor.  He  was 
obliged  to  make  a  retractation  at  the  in- 
stance of  p&re  Joseph,  the  confidant  of 
Richelieu*  He  died  in  1631,  and  was 
interred  in  the  Sorbonne,  where  a  mass 
is  celebrated  for  him  every  year.  He  left 
behind  him  several  works,  which  discover 
extensive  learning,  great  discernment, 
much  critical  skill,  and  a  commendable 
boldneks  in  exploding  the  prejudices  of 
the  schools.  Mosheim  honourably  dis-^ 
tinguishes  him  from  his  Contemporaries, 
by  observing,  that  he  «  was  the  only  doc- 
tor  ill  the  university  of  Paris  who  followed 
the  literal  sense  and  the  plain  and  natural 
■ignification  of  the  words  of  Scripture ; 
while  all  the  other  commentators  and 
interpreters,  imiutin^  the  pernicious  ex- 
ample of  several  ancient  expositors,  were 
always  racking  their  brains  for  mysterious 
and  sublime  significations,  where  none 
such  were,  nor  could  be,  designed  by  the 
sacred  writers."  Besides  the  articles 
alread^r  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
VindicisB  Doctrins^  majorum,  de  Aucto- 
ritate  Ecclesiae  in  Rebus  Fidel  et  Morum ; 
De  Optimo  AcademisB  Statu ;  and,  Obste- 
trix  Animorum.  AfVer  his  death  were 
published  from  his  MSS.,  Notes  on  the 
Censure  of  the  Books  of  Mark  Anthony 
de  Dominis  by  the  Sorbonne;  A  History 
of  Oeneral  Councils,  in  Latin,  printed  at 
Cologne  in  1682,  in  3  vols,  4to ;  and,  A 
History  of  the  Syndicate  of  Edmund 
Richer,  written  by  himself.  He  also  left 
behind  him  in  MS.,  A  History  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  or  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  4  vols, 
fol.,  of  which  the  abb^  Lenglet  made  free 
use  in  composing  his  History  of  Joan 
of  Arc. 

RICHER,  (John,^  a  French  astronomer 
and  natural  philosopher  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
in  1666,  under  the  title  of  astronomer  to 
that  body ;  and  in  1672  Louis  XIV.  sent 
him  to  the  island  of  Cayenne,  for  the 
I>uYpose  of  making  astronomical  observa- 
tions. On  this  mission  he  spent  three 
years ;  and  after  his  return  to  Paris  he 
gave  the  result  of  his  labours  in  his 
Astronomical  and  Physical  Observations 
made  at  the  Island  of  Cayenne,  which 
are  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
old  Mtooires  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  died  in  1696. 

RICHMAN,  (George  William,)  was 
bom  at  Pemau  in  1711,  and  educated  at 
Revel,  Halle,  and  Jena.  In  1735  he 
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was  umde  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg;  in 
1741  he  became  extraordinary  professor; 
and  in  1 745  he  was  appointed  ordinary 

Srofessor  of  experimental  philosophy.  He 
ied  from  the  effect  of  lightning,  while 
conducting  an  electrical  experiment  dw' 
ing  a  thunder  storm  on  the  26(h  July, 
1753. 

RICHMOND,  (Legh,)  a  pious  divine, 
the  son  of  a  physician  at  Liverpool,  was 
born  there  in  1772,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence, to  prepare  himself  for  the  bar; 
but  being  desirous  of  entering  the  church 
he  was  ordained  in  1797,  and  shortly  ader 
took  the  degree  of  M.A  He  first  held 
a  curacy  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence 
he  removed  to  the  chapel  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  London,  in  1805 ;  and  the  same 
year  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,  in  1827.  Besides 
some  sermons,  he  was  the  author  of, 
Annals  of  the  Poor,  containing  the  Dairy- 
man's Daughter,  and  other  devotional 
narratives.  He  also  pablished.  The 
Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  or  s 
Selection  from  the  Writings  of  the  Re- 
formers and  Early  Protestant  Dit'ioei 
of  the  Church  of  England,  1807—1811, 
8  vols,  8vo. 

RICHTER,  (Otto  Ton,)  a  Russian 
traveller,  a  native  of  Livonia,  who  accom- 
panied Lindmann,  a  learned  Swede,  to 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  they  discovered 
several  remains  of  ancient  architecture. 
They  returned  to  Cairo  in  1815,  and 
proceeded  by  water  to  Jaffii ;  at  Acre  the 
two  friends  separated,  and  Richter  west 
alone,  by  the  wav  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  to 
Balbec ;  after  which  he  traversed  Syria  si 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Lehanon,  and 
went  to  Tadmor  in  the  desert ;  but  on 
his  return  to  Smyrna  he  caught  a  fever, 
which  carried  him  off  in  1817. 

RICHTER,  (John  Paul  Frederic,) 
commonly  called  Jean  Paul,  an  eminently 
clever  Oerman  novelist,  was  bom  in 
1763  at  Wunseidel,  near  Baireuth,  (where 
his  father  held  the  office  of  under-school- 
master  and  oi^ganist,)  and  educated  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Hof,  and  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsic.  He  had  to  straggle 
for  some  time  with  poverty,  until,  in  1793, 
several  families  of 'Schwarsenbach  united 
to  invite  hiin  to  come  and  undertake  the 
education  of  their  children*  Here  he 
tried  and  developed  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation which  he  aflerwardj  published  in 
his  Levana.     His  circumstaoees  now  be- 
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Em  to  improve ;  and  in  1793  he  publisijed, 
ie  Uusiohtbare  Loge.  This  work  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
brought  the  author  into  notice.  In  1798 
he  iMcame  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Hildburghauien,  who  afterwarda 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  counciUor 
of  legation.  In  1801  he  married  Char- 
lotte Sf  aier,  the  daughter  of  adistinguiehed 
phyaician  of  Berlin ;  and  he  finally  settled 
at  Saireuth.  In  1809  the  prince  primate, 
Carl  von  Dalberg,  granted  him  a  pension 
of  1000  florins  per  annum;  which  was 
afterwards  continued  by  Maximilian,  king 
of  Bavaria.  In  1817  the  university  of 
Heidelberc  honoured  him  with  the  di- 
ploma of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  three 
years  afterwards  he  was  elected  an  ordi- 
nary member  qf  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Munich.  In  1825  he  became  totally 
blind,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber in  that  year.  His  works  were  edited 
by  his  friend.  Dr.  Oito,  in  60  small  8vo 
volumes,  Berlin,  1826-28.  His  writings, 
which  are  all  in  prose,  and  most  of 
which  may  be  called  humorous  novels, 
evince  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  almost  every  department  of  science. 
Some  of  his  pubhcations  are  philosophical 
discussions,  rail  of  profound  thought ;  but 
even  hers  his  humour  sometimes  gushes 
forth  and  enlivens  the  abstniseuess  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  English  transla- 
tions 01  some  of  his  works  are  given  in 
German  Ronumce,  by  T.  Carlyle,  who 
has  also  written  some  essays  on  the  life 
and  writincs  of  Jean  PauL 

RICIMER,  count  and  patrician  of 
the  Western  empire,  was  the  son  of 
WalUa,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, by  a  father  of  Suevian  origin. 
From  his  youth  he  served  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
^lest  commander  of  the  age.  In  the 
reign  of  Avitus  he  destroyed,  in  the  year 
456,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  fleet  of 
Genseric,  destined  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Gaul  or  Italy.  This  success  enabled  him 
to  avail  himself  of  the  public  discontents 
to  depose  Avitus,  and  raise  to  the  throne 
Majorian,  (457,)  whom  he  deposed  in 
461.  He  then  devated  to  the  throne 
Libius  Severus,  an  obscure  man,  who 
bore  the  Utle  of  emperor  for  four  years. 
Tlie  barbarian  birth  of  Ricimer  prevented 
hia  assumption  of  the  purple;  and  in  467 
lie  concurred  in  the  inauguration  of  An- 
themius,  whose  daughter  at  the  same  time 
bo  married.  At  length  Ricimer,  with- 
drawing from  Rome,  fixed  his  residence 
at  Milan,  wheie,  afUr  a  feigned  recon- 
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ciliation  with  Antbemius,  he  excited  hii 
army  to  revolt,  and  marched  to  Rome, 
which  he  stormed  and  sacked  with  every 
circumstance  of  cruelty,  in  July  472; 
and  Anthemius,  dragged  from  his  con- 
cealment, was  murdered  by  order  of 
Ricimer,  who  caused  Olybrius  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  his  stead.  •  He  himself  was 
shortly  after  carried  off  by  disease, 

RICIUS,  (Paul,)  a  learned  German 
Jew,  who,  having  been  converted,  taught 
philosophy  with  great  credit  at  Pavia  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  afterwards 
invited  into  Germany  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  apnointed  one  of  hia 
physicians.  He  published  many  works 
on  different  subjects,  in  which  he  main* 
tains  that  the  heavens  are  animated,  and 
advances  other  paradoxes.  He  wrote, 
De  Coelesti  Agriculture ;  Talmudica  Com- 
mentariola ;  and,  De  73  Mosaicss  Sanc- 
tionis  Edictb.  He  was  highlv  esteemed 
by  Erasmus  and  other  learned  men. 

RIDER,  (John,)  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Carrington,  in  Cheshire,  about 
1562,  and  educated  at  Jesus  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  continued  for  some  years, 
teaching  grammar  chieflv.  His  first  pre^ 
ferment  appears  to  have  been  to  the  living 
of  Waterstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1580. 
lu  1583  he  was  admitted  to  that  of  South 
Wokingdon.  He  was  also  rector  of 
St  Marv  Macdalen,  Bermondsey,  and  of 
Winwiclc,  in  Lancashire.  He  was  after>j 
wards  made  archdeacon  of  Meath,  thence 
preferred  to  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  and  in  1612  to  the  bishopric  of 
KQlaloe.  He  died  in  1632.  He  pub- 
lished, A  Letter  concerning  the  News 
out  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Spaniards'  land- 
ing, and  the  present  state  there ;  Claim 
of  Antiquity  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
Relidon;  and,  A  Dictionary,  English, 
and  Latin,  and  Latin  and  English,  Ox- 
ford, 1589,  4to. 

RIDGLEY,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent 
Dissenter,  was  bom  in  London  about 
1667,  and  educated  at  a  private  academy 
in  Wiltshire.  Having  entered  into  the 
ministry,  he  was  in  1695  chosen  assistant 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Gouge,  in  his  meeting, 
near  the  Three  Cranes,  London,  and 
about  four  years  afterwards  became  his 
successor.  In  1712,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  John  Eames,  he  began  to  conduct 
an  academy,  supported  b^  the  Inde- 
pendents of  London,  as  divinity  tutor. 
He  published  in  1731  a  Body  of  Divi^ 
nity,  2  vols,  fol. ;  this  has  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  is  still  held  in  high  estima- 
tion among  the  Calvinistic  JDissenters. 
The  university  of  Aberdeen  bestowed  on 
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liim  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  in 
1734. 

RIDINOER,  (John  Elias,)  an  eminent 
painter  of  onimolB,  woe  bom  at  Ulm,  in 
Suabio,  in  1695,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Christopher  Retch,  He  established  him-^ 
self  at  Augsburg,  where  he  died  iii  1767. 
His  works  as  a  painter  are  few,  and  little 
knowDi  ezoept  in  his  own  country ;  but 
in  his  numerous  etchings,  from  his  own 
designsy  he  discovers  on  ability  which  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  His  composi* 
tions  ore  ingenious  and  animated,  and  he 
has  given  to  each  animal  its  peculiar 
eharaeter  and  attitude,  with  surprising 
expression  oitd  exactness.  Fuseli  does 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  though  '*  he 
has  perhaps  been  excelled  by  Rubens  in 
the  ideal  grandeur  of  the  lion,  lie  has  far 
surpassed  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  pre- 
decessors, in  the  wide  extent  of  his 
powers  over  every  species  of  the  brute 
creation." 

RIDLEY,  (Nicholas,)  an  eminent  pre- 
late and  martyr,  was  bom  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  Wilmontswick,  in 
Tynedale,  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
Umd,  and  was  educated  in  a  grammar- 
school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  at 
Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
taught  Greek  by  Robert  Crook,  who  was 
the  first  professor  of  that  language 
at  the  university.  In  1522  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1524  he 
was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college.  As 
his  studies  were  now  directed  to  divinity, 
his  unde,  at  his  own  charge,  sent  him 
for  farther  improvement  to  the  Sorbonne, 
and  thence  to  Louvoin.  In  1530  he  was 
chosen  junior  treasurer  of  his  college, 
and  about  this  time  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  mtent  on  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  For  this  purpose  he 
used  to  walk  in  the  orchard  at  Pembroke 
(lall,  and  there  commit  to  memory  almost 
oil  the  epistles  in  Greek ;  which  walk  is 
still  called  Ridley's  Walk.  In  1533  he 
was  chosen  senior  proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  1534  he  took  the  degree  of 
8.D.  and  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the 
university,  and  public  reader.  In  1537 
his  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
and  fathers,  led  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  appoint  him  his  domestic 
chaplain.  As  a  farther  mark  of  his 
esteem  he  collated  him.  In  April  1538, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Heme,  in  Kent  Here 
he  preached  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, excepting  that  he  still  adhered 
%•  the  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence 
in  the  Eucharist ;  and  among  otner  con- 
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verts  which  he  made  to  them,  was  the 
Ladv  Fiennes.  in  1539,  when  tlie  act 
of  the  Six  Articles  was  passed,  Ridley, 
who  had  now  the  character  of  a  zealous 
Scripturist,  bore  his  testimony  against  it 
in  the  pulpit.  In  1540  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  his  degree  of  D.D, 
Soon  after  the  archbishop  reeommended 
him  to  the  king  as  one  of  his  majesty's 
chaplains,  and  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  CanteiimTy.  About  the 
some  time  the  frilows  of  Pembroke  hall 
elected  him  master  of  that  house.  At 
Canterbury  he  preached  with  so  much 
seal  against  the  abuses  of  pepery,  as  fee 
provoke  the  other  prebendaries,  and 
preachers  of  what  was  called  the  old 
teaming,  to  exhibit  articles  against  him 
at  the  archbishop's  visitation  in  1541,  lor 
preaching  contrarv  to  the  statute  of  the 
Six  Articles.  The  attempt,  however, 
completely  failed.  The  greatest  part  of 
1545  Ridley  spent  in  retirement  at  Heme. 
He  had  been  nitherto  a  beHever  in  tron- 
substantiation,  influenced  by  the  decrees 
of  popes  and  councils,  the  rhetorical  ex- 
pressions of  the  fathers,  and  the  letter  of 
Scripture;  but  it  is  supposed  tiiai  a 
perusal  of  the  controversy  between  Lutlier 
and  the  Zuinglians,  with  the  writings  of 
Ratramnus,  or  Bertram,  which  had  fallen 
into  his  hands,  induced  him  to  examine 
more  closely  into  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  a  persuasion  that  this  doctrine  kad 
no  foundation.  Cranmer  also,  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  discoveries,  joined 
with  him  in  the  same  opinion;  so  did 
Latimer.  In  the  close  of  1545  Cranmer 
gave  him  the  eighth  stall  in  St  Peter'^ 
Westminster.  When  Edward  VI.  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1547,  Ridley  was 
considered  as  a  celebrated  preacher,  and 
in  his  sermons  before  the  king,  as  well 
as  on  other  occauons,  exposed,  with 
boldness  and  argument,  the  errors  of 
>pery.  About  this  time,  the  fellows  of 
embroke  hall  presented  him  to  the 
living  of  Sohom,  in  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich. On  September  4th  following,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Rochet- 
ter.  In  1548  he  appears  to  have  been 
employed  in  compiling  the  Comnoon 
Prayer,  in  conjunction  with  archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  others.  In  October  1549. 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  was  deprived ; 
and  Ridley,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners before  whom  his  cause  w«s 
determined,  was  installed  in  his  stead  in 
April  1550.  He  filled  this  high  sUtbn 
with  great  dignity,  and  was  a  naUera  of 
piety,  temperance,  and   regdanty,  to  aH 
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trtnmd  him.  He  spent  nnoch  of  hw  tint* 
in  prayer  and  eontemplation ;  and  took 
great  paina  in  the  inaCruetion  and  im* 

EoTement  of  liis  family.  Hia  mode  of 
e  waa,  aa  toon  aa  be  bad  riaen  and 
dreaaed  himself,  to  continue  in  privata 
prayer  half  an  hour;  then,  if  no  other 
iMuineta  interrupted  him,  he  retired  te 
hia  study,  where  be  continued  until  tea 
o'clock,  «t  vhicb  hour  he  went  to  prayers 
with  hia  family.  He  also  daOy  read  a 
lecture  to  themi  beginning  at  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles,,  and  so  going  fe^^ularly 
througn  St  Paul's  £plstles,  givmg  to 
OTery  one  that  could  read  a  New  Testa- 
ment, and  encouraging  them  to  leam  by 
heart  some  chosen  chapters.  After 
prayers  he  went  to  dinner,  where  he  was 
not  very  forward  to  begin  discourse ;  but 
when  he  did,  he  entered  into  it  with  peat 
wisdom  and  discretion,  and  sometimea 
with  faeetiousness.  Xhis  eouversation  he 
would  indulge  for  an  hour  after  dinner, 
or  otherwise  amuse  himself  during  that 
time  with  playing  at  chess.  The  hour 
for  unbending  being  expired,  he  returned 
to  his  study,  where  ne  continued  till  five, 
unless  suitors,  or  busineu  abroad,  re- 
quired otherwise.  He  then  went  to 
prayers  with  his  family,  as  in  the  morning; 
»fter  which  he  supped;  then  diverting 
himself  for  another  nour  after  supper,  aa 
he  did  after  dinner,  he  went  back  to  hia 
study,  and  continued  there  till  eleven  at 
night,  when  he  retired  to  private  prayer, 
and  tlien  went  to  bed.  Soon  after  his 
promotion  to  the  tee  of  London  he  waa 
employed  to  reconcile  Hooper,  the  bishop 
elect  of  Gloucester,  to  tne  vestment^ 
against  which  the  latter  had  conceived 
very  strong  prejudicea.  In  June  1550, 
bishop  Ridley  visited  his  diocese,  and 
directed  that  the  altars  should  be  taken 
down  in  the  churches,  and  tables  substi- 
tuted  in  their  room,  for  the  celebration 
ci  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  promote  more 
generally  a  reformation  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  the  counoil,  in  1551, 
appointed  Cranmer  and  Ridley  to  prepare 
a  book  of  articles  of  faith.  With  this 
view  thev  drew  up  forty^two  articles,  and 
aent  copies  of  them  to  the  other  bishops 
and  learned  divines,  for  their  corrections 
and  amendments ;  after  which  tho  arch- 
bishop  reviewed  them  a  second  time,  and 
then  presented  them  to  the  council,  where 
they  received  the  royal  sanction,  ajid 
were  published  by  the  king^^s  authority. 
In  the  following  year  Ridley  visited  his 
old  college  at  Cambridge;  and  upon  his 
return  called  at  Hunsdon,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  princess  Mary.  Of  their 
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interview  a  curious  nanative  is  given.  She 
thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and  entering 
into  conversation  with  him  for  about  is 
quarter  of  an  hour,  told  him  that  she  re- 
numbered him  at  court,  and  mentioned 
particularly  a  sermon  of  his  before  her 
lather;  and  then,  leaving  her  chamber 
of  presence,  dismissed  him  to  dine  with 
her  officers.  After  dinner  she  sent  for 
him  again,  when  the  bishop  said  that  he 
did  not  only  come  to  pay  his  dutv  to  her 

Kace,  but  also  to  offer  to  preach  before 
:r  next  Sunday,  if  ahe  woiud  be  pleased 
to  permit  him*  On  this  she  cnanged 
countenance,  and  after  some  minutes' 
jilence,  said,  "  As  for  this  matter,  I  pray 
you,  my  lord,  make  the  answer  to  it  your*' 
self;"  and,  on  tlie  bishop's  urging  hia 
offer,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  duty, 
she  repeated  the  same  words,  yet  at  last 
told  him,  that  the  doors  of  Uie  parish 
church  should  be  open  to  him,  where  he 
might  preach  if  he  pleased,  but  that 
neither  herself  nor  anv  of  her  servants 
should  bear  him.  "Madam,"  said  the 
bishop,  *'  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  God's 
word."-^"  I  cannot  tell  what  vou  call 
God's  word.  That  is  not  Goa's  word 
now,  which  was  God's  word  in  my  father's 
days."  Tlie  bishop  observed,  that  God's 
word  is  the  same  at  all  times,  but  has  been 
better  understood  and  practised  in  some 
ages  than  in  others.  Mary,  enraged  at 
this,  answered,  **  You  durst  not  for  your 
ears  have  avouched  that  for  God's  word 
in  my  fiither's  days,  that  you  do  now ;" 
and  then  she  added,  **  As  ibr  your  new 
books,  I  thank  God,  I  never  read  any  of 
them ;  I  never  did,  and  never  wilL"  She 
then,  after  makinc  use  of  much  harsh 
language,  parted  from  him  with  these 
words,  ^'My  lord,  for  your  civility  in 
coming  to  see  me,  I  thank  you ;  but  for 
your  ottering  to  preach  before  me,  I  thank 
you  not  a  whit.  When  the  parliament 
assembled  in  1553,  the  king,  who  was 
languishing  under  the  decline  which  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  ordered  the  two 
nouses  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall,  where 
bishop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  re- 
commending with  such  energy  the  dutiea 
of  beneficence  and  charity,  that  his 
majesty  sent  for  him,  to  inquire  how  he 
could  best  put  in  practice  tlie  duties  which 
he  had  so  well  and  so  strongly  enforced ; 
and  the  result  of  tins  sermon  and  confer- 
encQ  was  a  determination  in  the  king  to 
found,  or  incorporate  anew,  and  endow 
with  ample  revenues,  those  noble  institu- 
tions, Christ's,  Bartholomew's,  Bridewell, 
and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals.  Upon  the 
death  of  Edward  VL,  Ridley  was  earnest 
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ill  attempting  to  set  lady  Jane  Grey  on 
the  throne;   but  when  the   design  had 
miscarried,  he  vent  to  Mary,  to  do  her 
homage,  and  submit  himself  to  her  cle- 
mency.    His  reception  was  such  as  he 
might  have  expected ;  he  was  immediately 
committed   to  the  Tower,   (26th  July, 
1553,)  where,  however,  he  was  treated 
with  much  less  rigour  than  Cranmer  and 
Latimer,    who  were  likewise  prisoners 
there.     Ridley,  after  eight  months'  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower,  was  conveyed 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was,  on  the  Ist  of 
October,  1555,  condemned  to  death  for 
heresy.    The  16tb  of  October  being  the 
day  appointed  by  the  court  for  his  execu- 
tion, he  met  his  death  with  calmness  and 
fortitude.     He  called  it  his  marriage  day. 
He  had  supped  on  the  preceding  evening 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  having  in- 
vited   some    friends    on    the    occasion. 
When  they  rose  to  depart,  one  of  them 
offered  to  sit  up  with  him  through  the 
night,  which  he  would  not  permit,  scnrinff, 
he  meant  to  go  to  bed,  and,  by  Goers 
will,  to  sleep  as  quietly  that  night  as  he 
ever  had  done  in  his  kfe.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  having  dressed  himself  in 
his  episcopal  habit,  he  walked  to  the 
place  of  execution  between  the  mayor 
and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Oxford ;  and 
seeing  Latimer  approach,  from  whom  he 
had  been  separated  since  their  condem- 
nation, he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  with  a 
cheerful  countenance  embraced  him,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Be  of  good  heart,  brother ; 
for  God  will  either  assuage  the  furv  of 
the  flame,  or  else  give  us  strength  to 
abide  it"    Then  walking  to  the  st^LC,  he 
knelt  down,  and  kissing  it,  prayed  with 
great  fervour.     He  was  now  compelled 
to  hear  a  sermon  from  a  Popish  doctor ; 
and,  after  it  was  ended,  being  refused 
permission    to    speak  a  few  sentences^ 
imless  he  recanted,  he  said,  "  Well,  so 
long  as  the  breath  is  in  my  body,  I  will 
never  deny  my   Lord  Christ,   and  his 
known  truth,  (rod's  wiU  be  done  in  me !" 
He  was  then  stripped  to  his  shir^  and 
fastened  by  an  iron  chain  to  the  same 
■take  with   Latimer.     All  preparations 
having  now  been  made,  a  kindled  fagffot 
was  laid  at  Ridley's  fbet,  who,  when  lie 
saw  the  fire  flaming  up  towards  him, 
with  a  loud  voice  commended  his  soul  to 
God.    Latimer  soon  expired;   but,  by 
some  mismanagement    of  the    fire  on 
Ridley's  side  of  the  stake,  the  flames 
were  prevented  from  reaching  the  upper 
part  of  his  body,  and  his  legs  were  con- 
sumed  before  the   fire  approached  the 
▼ital  parts,  which  made  him  endure  dread- 
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ful  torments  for  a  long  time.  At  length 
his  sufferings  were  terminated  by  the 
explosion  of  a  bag  of  gunpowder  which 
had  been  suspended  from  his  neck,  after 
which  be  did  not  disoover  any  remaining 
signs  of  life.  The  place  of  his  execution 
was  in  fh>nt  of  Balliol  college.  Such  was 
the  end  of  bishop  Ridley  I  a  prelate  of 
great  learning  ana  distin|;uished  abilities, 
who  fiUed  his  high  station  with  digni^ 
and  honour,  and  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent instruments  in  promoting  the  grand 
cause  of  the  Reformatbn.  His  temper 
was  cheerful  and  agreeable;  his  manners 
were  courteous  and  affiible ;  and  of  the 
beneyolence  of  his  heart  he  gave  abundant 
proofs,  in  his  extraordinary  generosity 
and  liberality  to  the  poor.  Anthony  Wood 
says  of  him,  that  "he  was  a  person  small 
in  stature,  but  great  in  learning,  and  pro- 
foundly read  in  divinity."  &met  sayv 
that  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  eolid 
judgment,  he  was  the  ablest  man  of  all 
that  advanced  the  Reformation.  Amonr 
other  pieces  he  was  the  author  of,  A 
Treatise  concerning  Images,  not  to  be  set 
op,  nor  worshippea,  in  Cnurches,  written 
in  the  time  of  king  Edward  VI. ;  Brief 
Declaration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  first 
printed  in  1555,  8vo,  written  aurine  bis 
imprisonment  at  Oxford,  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  William  Whittyi^ham ; 
Certain  godly  and  comfortable  Confep- 
ences  between  him  and  Latimer,  duriDg' 
the  time  of  their  imprisonment^  first 
printed  in  1555,  8vo;  A  friendly  Fare- 
well unto  all  hii  trae  Lovers,  written 
during  biff  imprisonment,  a  little  before 
his  death,  and  printed  in  1559,  8vo;  A 
Farewell  to  the  Prisoners  in  Christ's 
Gospel's  Cause  [and  to  all  them  that 
for  Uie  same  cause  are  exiledl ;  A  pious 
Lamentation  of  the  miserable  State  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Time 
of  the  late  Revolt  from  the  Gospel,  8vo ; 
A  Comparison  between  the  comfertable 
Doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Popish  Religion,  printed  with 
the  former;  An  Account  of  a  Disputa- 
tion at  Oxford  in  1554,  written  in  Latin, 
and  published  from  the  original  manu- 
script in  1688,  4to,  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Iron- 
side, warden  of  Wadham  college;  A 
Treatise  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  pub- 
lished with  the  former;  and,  A  Letter  of 
Reconciliation  written  to  Bishop  Hooper, 
published  by  Samuel  Johnson,  in  1689, 
4to.  Many  of  his  Letters,  and  also 
some  of  the  pieces  mentioned  above,  have 
been  publisned  by  Fox  in  his  Acts  and 
Monuments. 
RIDLEY,  (Gloster,)  a  divme,  histo- 
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mn^  and  iwet,  of  the  tame  family  with 
the  preceding,  was  horn  in  1702,  on 
boara  the  Gloucester  East  Indiaman,  and 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  at  New 
college,  Oiford,  of  which  he  became 
fellow.  He  waa  presented  by  his  coUe^ 
to  the  liTine  at  Veston  LongueTille,  m 
Norfolk,  and  the  donative  of  Poplar,  in 
Middlesex:  to  these  was  afterwards 
added  the  donative  of  Rumibrd,  in 
Essex.  In  1740  and  1742  he  preached 
eight  sermons  at  Lady  Moyer's  lecture, 
which  were  published  in  1742,  8vo.  In 
1763  he  published  the  Life  of  Bish<m 
Ridley,  in  4to.  In  1765  he  published 
his  Review  of  Philip's  Life  or  Cardinal 
Pole.  In  1 761 ,  in  reward  for  his  labours 
in  this  controversy,  and  in  another 
which  the  Confessional  produced,  he  was 
presented  by  archbishop  Seeker  to  a 
golden  prebend  at  Salisbury.  He  died  in 
1 774.  Two  poems  by  Dr.  Ridley,  one 
styled,  Jovi  £jeutherio,  or  an  Offering  to 
Liberty,  and  the  other  called  Pysche, 
were  printed  in  Dodsley's  Collection, 
llelampus,  the  sequel  of  the  latter,  was 
afterwards  published  by  subscription. 
In  1761  he  published,  in  4to,  De  Syria- 
carum  Novi  Foederis  Versionum  indole 
atque  usu,  Dissertatio,  occasioned  by  a 
Syriac  version,  which,  with  two  others, 
were  sent  to  him  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  by  one  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer  from 
Amida,  m  Mesopotamia.  Mis  age  and 
growing  infirmities,  the  great  expense  of 
printing,  and  the  want  of  a  patron, 
prevented  him  from  availing  himself  of 
these  MSS.;  vet  at  intervals  be  em- 
ployed himself  on  a  transcript,  which 
waa  published  by  professor  White,  with 
a  literal  Latin  translation,  in  2  vols,  4to, 
at  the  expense  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press. 

RIDLEY,  (James,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  educated  at  Winchester 
flchoo^  and  at  New  college,  Oxford. 
He  became  chaplain  to  a  marching  regi- 
ment, but  died  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  in 
1765.  He  wrote,  History  of  James 
Loveerove,  a  novel ;  and.  Tales  of  the 
Genii,  two  vols. 

RIDLEY,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  eminent 
civilian,  descended  of  a  family  of  that 
«iame  in  Northumberland,  was  born  at 
Eiy,  and  became  master  of  Eton  school, 
afltmrards  one  of  the  masters  in  chancery, 
ehancellor  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  vicar-general  to  archbishop  Abbot 
He  also  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. He  died  in  1629.  He  published,  A 
View  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
arhidi  was  much  admired  by  James  I.  and 
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was  afterwards  reprinted  by  the  learned 
^^gory,  chaplain  to  biahop  Duppa. 

RIDOLFI,  (Claudio,)  a  painter,  was 
bom  at  Verona  in  1560,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  Dario  Poxxo,  and  of  Paolo  Veronese. 
He  afterwards  visited  Urbino,  where  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Federigo  Ba- 
roccio,  and,  with  the  advantage  of  hia 
instmction,  acouired  an  amenity  of  style, 
and  a  firacefui  expression  in  the  airs  of 
his  heads.  Of  his  works  at  Urbino  the 
most  esteemed  are,  the  Birth  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  in  S.  Lucia ;  and  the  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  in  Spirito  Santow 
At  Rimini  is  a  fine  picture  by  this  mastei, 
representing  the  taking  down  from  the 
Cross.     He  died  m  1644. 

RIENZO,  (Cola,  or  Micola  Gabrino 
de,)  a  native  of  Rome,  who,  in  the 
foorteenth  century,  made  himself  famous 
bv  an  attempt  to  restore  the  republic. 
He  was  of  low  origin,  but  had  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence.  When  Petrarca  viuted 
Rome  in  1340,  Rienxo  made  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  two  friends  studied 
together  the  works  of  antiquitjr,  which 
kindled  in  their  breasts  the  sentiments  of 
republicanism.  On  20th  May,  1347, 
Rienxo  collected  a  vast  multitude  in  front 
of  the  church  of  San  GHovanni,  in  Piscina, 
and  conducted  it  thence  to  the  Capitol, 
accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  Orvieto^ 
the  pope's  vicar  at  Rome.  There  he  re- 
presented to  the  mob  the  advantages 
they  would  derive  from  possessing  the 
revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber ;  and 
he  had  the  address  to  persuade  the  pope's 
vicar-general,  that  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  hia  holiness  to  allow  the  seizure  of 
these  treasures,  in  order  to  curb  the  pride 
of  the  Roman  nobility.  By  these  means 
he  became  the  idol  of  the  people,  who 
declared  him  sovereign  of  Rome;  and 
what  was  more  extraordinary,  the  pope 
confirmed  the  title.  •Rienso,  however, 
governed  the  city  with  judgment  and 
moderation  for  some  time ;  but  the  pomp 
of  power  spoiled  him,  and  he  became  a 
tyrant  A  confederacy  was  then  formed 
against  him,  and  he  fled  for  refuge  to 
league,  where  he  was  seized  and  sent  to 
the  pope,  who  confined  him  in  a  dungeon 
for  three  years.  Innocent  VI.  however, 
the  successor  of  Clement,  not  only  gave 
him  his  liberty,  but  even  appointed  tiim 
governor  of  Rome,  thinking  that  he  would 

Srove  a  useful  instrument  to  correct  the 
isturbances  which  then  raged  in  the 
ecclesiastical  states.  But  Rienxo  waa 
now  an  altered  man ;  and  his  cruelties 
raised  him  new  enemies,  by  whom  he 
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i»  as  put  to  death  in  th«  C4pttol^  Oct  6, 
1354. 

RIES,  (Ferdinand,)  a  moiical  oom- 
poser,  was  bom  at  Bonn  in  1785,  and 
was  at  first  educated  under  his  father^ 
and  afterwards  under  Bemhard  Romberg, 
and  Albrechtsbeii^er.  He  resided  snc^ 
cessively  at  Munich,  Vienna*  and  Paris* 
He  afterwards  proceeded,  through  Ham» 
burgh,  G>penhagen,  aiid  Stockholm,  to 
Peter^urg,  whence  he  set  out  for  Eng- 
land, and  in  1813  arrived  in  London, 
where  he  was  immediately  received  by 
the  violinist  Solomon,  who  .procured  his 
admission  into  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
where  his  symphonies  were  performed 
with  great  applause,  and  he  exhibited 
his  talents  as  anrst-rate  pianoforte  player. 
In  1824  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
He  died  at  Frankfort  in  1838.  Hm 
oratorio,  David,  is  greatly  and  deservedly 
admired. 

RIGAUD,  (Hyacinth,)  a  portrait 
nainter,  called  the  Vandyck  of  France,  was 
born  at  Perpignan  in  1659,  and  was  the 
son  of  Matthias  Bigaud,  an  artist  of  little 
note,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  in« 
struction.  His  father  dving  when  he  was 
very  young,  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  portrait  painter  at  Montoellier, 
under  whom  he  continued  till  he  had 
reached  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he 
established  himself  at  Lvons.  In  1681 
he  went  to  Paris  to  stody  nistorical  paint* 
ing,  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtmned 
the  prise  of  the  Academy.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Charles  le  Bran,  who  discovered 
in  him  a  decided  talent  for  portrait  paint- 
ing, he  abandoned  his  project  of  visiting 
Italy,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to 
that  department  The  success  of  Rigaud 
as  a  portrait  painter  was  most  brilliant. 
He  frequently  painted  the  portrait  of 
Louis  XIY.  ana  those  of  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  court,  and  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  personages  in  Europe. 
In  1700  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  at  Poris,  and  presented  them 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  sculptor 
Desjardins,  as  his  picture  of  reception. 
He  painted  a  few  historical  works,  among 
which  is  a  pictore  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Academy;  and  a  Nativity, 
which  is  engraved  by  Drevet.  Si»me  of 
his  portraits  have  been  finely  engraved 
by  tne  eminent  artists  of  bis  country, 
among  which  are  those  of  Bossuet, 
bishop  of  Meauz,  by  Drevet;  and  bis 
own  portrait,  by  Gerard  Edelinck.  His 
portrait  of  his  mother,  from  which  a  bust 
was  eiecuted  by  Coysevox,  was  engraved 
by  Drevet.  In  1727  be  was  pensioned, 
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And  deeolated  with  the  order  of  SL 
MichaeL  He  was  successively  professor, 
rector,  and  director  of  the  Academy.  He 
tliedin  1743. 

RIGAULT,  (Nicholas,)  Lat.  Bm^oI- 
iiui,  an  ingenious  and  learned  man,  the 
son  of  a  physician,  waa  bom  at  Paris 
1577,  and  brouefat  up  among  the 
He  was  afterwards  admitted 
advocate ;  but,  aot  being  able  to  conquer 
the  disgust  he  had  conceived  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  polite  literature.  In  1596  he 
published  tiis,  Funus  Parasiticum,  the 
ingenuity  and  learning  of  which  clever 
satire  so  charmed  De  Thou,  that  he 
immediately  made  him  the  companion 
of  his  studies,  and,  when  he  died,  in 
1617,  appointed  him  to  superintend  the 
education  of  his  children.  He  was 
chosen,  with  Isaac  Casaubon,  to  pat  the 
king's  library  into  order ;  and  in  1610, 
when  that  learned  man  went  over  to 
spend  some  time  in  England  with  James 
1.  succeeded  him  in  the  ofiice  of  librarian 
to  the  king,  who  also  made  him  pro- 
cureur-general  of  the  supreme  cooit  of 
Nanci,  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Meta,  and  afterwards  intendant  of  that 
province.  He  died  in  1654.  He  edited, 
Minutaus  Felix,  Phasdms,  Martial,  Rei 
Accipitrariss  Scriptores,  Rei  Agrarise 
Scriptores,  the  works  of  Cjrprian,  and 
Tertullian,  &c.  His  notes  upon  tbcse 
last  two  are  learned  and  critical ;  bntthe 
matter  of  some  of  them  shows  him  to 
have  been  not  a  rigid  Romanist.  He  also 
gave  translations  of  Onosander,  Arte- 
midoras,  and  of  the  oneirocritical  writers 
of  antiquity;  and  he  wrote  Satyra  M»- 
nippea  Somnium;  and,  Asini  Anrci 
Asinus,  sive  de  Sicaturigine  Onocrenes^ 
with  notes.  He  likewise  wrote  and  edited 
some  works  on  juridical  subjects.  He  was 
appointed,  together  with  Peter  Dupoi,  by 
the  will  of  De  Thou,  to  give  a  complete 
edition  of  his  history,  which  appeared  at 
Geneva,  in  1620.  To  this,  Rigault  wrote 
a  Latin  preface,  which  remained  in  MS. 
tall  1734,  wiien  it  was  given  in  French 
with  a  French  translation  of  the  histoiy^ 
and  he  added  three  books  to  that  work, 
from  1607  to  1610. 

RIGHINl,  (Vincenzo,)  a  musical  oooH 
poser,  was  bom  at  Bologna  about  1758^ 
and  received  his  musical  education  wndec 
Padre  Martini,  but  eompletad  it  at 
Prague.  His  best  operas  are,  Armida, 
Tigrane,  Enea  uel  I^zio,  and  Alddo  al 
Bivio.     He  died  in  1812. 

RIG  HT  W ISE,  or  RIT  W  YSB,  ( John,) 
an  eminent  grammarian,  waa  boni   at 
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SawV  in  Norfolk,  and  tdudiUod  at  Ettnit 
and  King'a  coU^,  Gambridgo.  Ho 
waa  first  ^er  to  William  Lilly,  master 
of  St  Paul*!  School,  and  afterwards 
second  master ;  but  lie  succeeded  Lilly, 
as  head  roaster,  in  1522,  which  situation 
he  retained  until  his  death,  in  1532.  He 
composed  a  tragedy  of  Dido,  out  of 
Virgil,  and  an  improved  edition  of  Lilly's 
Latin  Grammar,  published  at  Antwerp* 
1533. 

RILEY,  (John,)  an  early  English 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1646,  and  received  instruction  from 
Isaac  Fuller  and  Gerard  Zoust  He  was 
little  noticed  till  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  though  he  is  considered  by 
Walpole  as  one  of  the  best  nativepainters 
that  had  then  flourished  in  England. 
His  talents  were  obscured  by  the  fame, 
rather  than  the  merit,  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  He  painted  several  portraits, 
particularly  that  of  Lord  Keeper  North, 
at  Wroston,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  either  Lely  or  Kneller*  Riley 
was  modest,  humble,  and  of  an  amiable 
character.  With  a  quarter  of  KneUer's 
vani^,  he  might  liave  persuaded  the 
world  that  he  was  a  great  painter. 
Charles  II.  sat  to  him,  but  almost  intimi- 
dated the  modest  artist  from  pursuing  a 
profession  so  proper  for  him,  by  what 
nerhaps  he  considered  as  a  jeu  d  esprit. 
Looking  at  the  picture,  he  cried,  "Is 
this  like  me  7  Then,  od's  fish,  I  am  an 

rj  fellow.*'  James  II.  and  his  queen, 
ary  of  Modena,  also  sat  to  him ;  as  did 
their  successors,  William  and  Mary,  who 
appointed  him  their  painter.  He  died 
in  1691. 

RIMINALDI,  (Orazio,)  a  painter, 
was  born  at  I^sa  in  1598,  and  was  first 
a  scholar  of  Aurelio  Lomi,  but  aftei^ 
wards  studied  at  Rome  under  Oracio 
Lomi, called  €ventileschL  He  subsequently 
settled  at  Pisa.  He  followed,  m  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  the  principles  of 
Caravaggio,  which  he  soon  after  aban- 
doned for  the  more  graceftd  and  e&; 
pressive  style  of  Domenichino.  In 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa  are  two  Scrip- 
ture subjects  by  him,  representing  the 
Braxen  Serpent,  and  Samson  destroying 
the  PhilisUnes.  His  last  work  was  his 
admired  picture  of  the  Assuinptlon  of  the 
Virgin,  which  he  did  not  lire  to  finish. 
He  died  in  1630. 

RINALDI,  (Oderico,)  a  learned 
Italian  ecclesiasticai  historian,  was  bom 
at  Treviso,  in  1595,  and  educated  under 
the  Jesuits,  at  Parma.  In  1618  he 
enttred  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory 
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al  RteM^  of  which  Baroniua  had  been  a 
member.  After  the  death  of  that  cat-* 
dinal,  RinaUi  undertook  the  task  of 
continuing  his  Ecclesiastical  Annals, 
from  1198,  with  which  the  work  of 
Baronitis  terminated,  to  1564,  when  the 
council  of  Trent  was  dissolved^  This 
continuation  consists  of  ten  large  volnmes 
in  folioi  which  made  their  appearance  in 
Rome  at  difikrent  periods  irora  1646  to 
1677.  Rinaldi  published  a  suflieiendy 
copious  abridgment,  in  Italian,  of  tlui 
whole  annals  compiled  both  by  Baroniua 
and  himself,  which  is  said  to  he  a  masterly 
performance. 

RING,  (John,)  an  eminent  surgeon, 
was  bom  near  Salisbury  in  1751,  and 
educated  at  Winchester  School.  He  be- 
came a  pupil  of  the  two  Hunters,  at  St. 
George's  Hospital;  andm  1772  he  began 
to  practise  for  himself.  He  died  in  1 82 1 . 
His  principal  publications  are,  A  Treatise 
on  the  Cow-Pox,  containing  the  History 
of  Vaccination ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Gout  \ 
A  Poem  on  the  Commemoration  of  Han- 
del ;  and,  A  TransUtion  of  the  Works  of 
Virgil,  partly  oriffinal,  and  partly  altered 
from  Drvden  and  Pitt,  2  vols,  8vo^  1820  f 
this  work  is  enriched  with  a  copious  body 
M"  notes. 

RINGELBERQIUS,  (Joachim  For- 
tins,)  in  Gennan  Sterck,  an  eminent 
Flemish  philosopher  and  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Antwerp,  and  first  studied  in 
tlie  emperor  Maximilian  the  First's  pa* 
lace,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of 
Louvain,  where  he  became  a  professor.  Itk 
1528  he  went  into  Germany,  where  ho 
taught  the  mathematics  and  Greek  in  var 
rious  seminaries.  He  afterwards  gave 
fectures  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourdeaux, 
and  other  olaces.  He  died  about  1536^ 
He  wrote,  De  Ratione  Studii;  Dialectica, 
et  TabuUs  Dialecticss ;  I>e  conscribendis 
Epistolis  lib. ;  Rhetoricie,  et  quse  ad  earn 
spectant;  Sententiss;  Sphaera,  sive  Insti- 
tutionum  Astronomicarum  Lib.  III.  ^ 
Cosmographia ;  Optica;  Chaos  Matfae-' 
maUcnm ;  and,  Arithmetica ;  all  of  which 
were  collected  and  published  at  Leyden 
in  1531 

RINGGLI,  (Gotthard,)  «  Swisa 
artut,  bom  at  Ziurich  in  1575.  He  waa 
chosen  by  the  magistracy  of  Berne  to  de- 
corate with  paintings  of  laige  dimenaioon 
the  senate-bouse  and  minster  of  tfaali 
city.  These  pictures,  which  represented 
fticts  relative  to  the  fbundation  of  Beme^ 
or  allegories  alludiug  to  the  peculiaritica 
of  its  situation  and  eustoass,  were  equally 
distinguished  bv  ptctureaque  conception, 
boldness  of  style,  and  correct  execution. 
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For  the  public  library  of  Zurich  he  painted 
an  allegorical  picture.     He  died  in  1635. 

RINUCCINI,  (Ottavio,)  an  Italian 
poet,  and  native  of  Florence,  aaid  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  Opera.  Some 
attempts  had  been  made  before  hia  time 
to  introduce  music  into  dramatic  action, 
but  Rinuccini  was  the  first  who  gave  a 
proper  form  to  compositions  of  this  kind. 
His  Dafne,  set  to  music  by  Jacopo  Peri, 
was  represented  in  1594,  and  was  so  well 
received,  that  it  was  followed  by  his 
Euridice,  exhibited  at  Florence  in  1600 
at  the  nuptials  of  Henr^  IV.  with  Mary 
de'  Medici,  and  his  Ananna,  performed 
in  1608,  at  Florence  and  Mantua,  on 
occasion  of  the  marriages  of  Francesco 
Oonzaga,  son  of  duke  Vincenso,  and 
Cosimo  de'  Medici,  son  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand.  Rinuccini  accom- 
panied Mary  de'  Medici  to  France,  where 
ne  was  appointed'gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  king.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1621.  His  poems  are  much 
admired. 

RIOLAN,  (John,)  a  learned  physician, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1539.  He  gave  les- 
sons in  natural  philosophy  at  the  college 
of  Boncour,  at  Paris,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1574,  and  held  the  office  of 
dean  of  the  faculty  in  1586  and  1587. 
He  died  in  1606.  He  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates 
and  the  ancients,  whom  he  defended  with 
great  ardour  against  the  chemists.  His 
works  were  published  at  Paris,  in  1610, 
under  the  title  of  Opera  Omnia. 

RIOLAN,  (John,)  a  physician  and 
anatomist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1580.  In  1613  he  was 
appointed  royal  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany  by  Louis  XIII.;  and  in  this  latter 
capacity  he  petitioned  the  king  for  the 
establishment  of  a  botanic  garden  in  the 
university  of  Paris.  He  subsequently 
held  the  appointment  of  physician  to 
queen  Mary  de'  Medici,  and  accompanied 
tnat  princess  in  her  travels.  After 
having  twice  undergone  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  and  died  at  Paris  m  1657.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  antar 
ffonists  of  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circu- 
Mtion  of  the  blood.  He  wrote,  Comparatio 
veteris  Medicinse  cum  nov&,  Hippocrar 
ticse  in  Hermetic&,  Dogmaticse  cum 
SpargyricA;  Disputatio  de  Monstro  Lu- 
tetise  1605  nato;  Gigantomachie ;  this 
was  written  in  refutation  of  Habi cot's 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of 
the  giant  Teutobochus;  Gigantologie ; 
Oiscours  sur  la  Grandeur  des  Grants; 
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and,  Osteologia  ex  Veterum  et  Reeentio- 
rum  Prsceptis  descripta. 

RIPLEY,  (George,  or  Gregory,)  a 
chemist  and  poet  in  the  time  ofHeniy  Vl  I. 
a  canon  of  Bridlington,  was  a  great  tra- 
veller, and  studied  both  in  France  and 
Italy.  He  afterwards  turned  Carmelite 
at  St.  Botolph's,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  died 
in  that  fraternity  in  1490.  His  chief 
performance  is  the  Compound  of  Al- 
chemic, written  in  1471,  in  the  octave 
metre,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  IV.  He 
left  a  few  other  compositions  on  his  fa- 
vourite science,  printed  by  Ashmole. 

RIPPERDA,  (John  William,  baron 
de,)  a  remarkable  political  adventurer, 
bom  of  an  illustrious  family,  at  Groningen, 
in  1680.  Afler  serving  the  States-General 
as  colonel  of  infantry,  he  was  sent  aa  am- 
bassador to  Spain*  His  conduct  was  so 
nleasing  to  Philip  V.  that  he  settled  at 
Madrid^  and  was  employed  on  affiurs  of 
importance,  and  was  created  a  duke  and 
peer  of  the  kingdom,  and  entrusted  with 
the  departments  of  marine,  war,  and 
finance.  These  offices  were  too  hi^h  for 
his  abilities,  and  he  was  disgraced^  and 
afterwards  sent  to  the  prison  of  Segoria; 
but  he  escaped  to  Portugal,  and  afker 
passing  through  England,  he  landed  in 
Holland,  where  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
ambassador  of  Morocco  to  go  and  settle 
in  Africa.  At  Morocco  he  became  a  ereat 
favourite  with  the  emperor,  professed  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  and  took  the  name 
of  Osman.  To  render  himself  still  more 
popular,  and  to  acquure  authority,  he  pre- 
tended to  establish  a  religion  which  em- 
braced all  the  tenets  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Mohammedism ;  but  these 
measures  at  last  created  him  enemies,  and 
he  fled  from  Moo)cco  to  Tetuan,  where 
he  died  in  1747. 

RISDON,  (Trestram,)  a  topographer, 
was  bom  in  1580  at  Winscot,  near 
Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  and 
educated  at  Broadgate*s  hall,  now  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford.  He  then  settled 
on  his  estate,  where  he  employed  himself 
in  the  study  of  antiquities.  He  drew  up 
an  account  of  Devonsnire,  which  remained 
in  MS.  of  which  there  were  several  copies, 
until  1714,  when  it  was  printed  by  Curl, 
under  the  title  of.  The  Chorographical 
Description  or  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Devon,  &c.  William  Chappie,  of  Exeter, 
projected  a  new  edition  of  tnis  work ;  but 
dying  in  1781,  his  design  was  not  com- 
pleted, although  in  17&  a  portion  of  it, 
printed  at  Exeter,  appeared  in  4to,  with 
man^  notes  and  additions.  There  is  a 
continuation  of  Risdon's  Survey  which  is 
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very  nurdy  to  be  met  with ;  but  there  are 
copies  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  the  libraiy 
of  St.  John's,  given  by  Dr.  Rawlinson. 

BISLEY,  (Thomas,)  a  Puritan  divine, 
was  born  in  1630,  near  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire,  and  became  fellow  of  Pem- 
broke cdlege,  Oxford;  but  in  1662  he 
was  tgected  for  nonconformity.  He  then 
became  preacher  to  a  Dissenting  congre- 
gation, and  died  in  1716.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  Family  Religion,  8to,  &c. 

RITSON,  (Joseph,)  a  literary  anti- 
onarian  and  editor,  was  bom  in  1752,  at 
Stockton-upon-Tees,  and  was  bred  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  which  he  practised 
chiefly  in  the  conveyancing  branch.  In 
1785  he  purchased  the  o£Bce  of  high  bailiff 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Savoy,  and  retained 
itontil  his  death  in  1803.  All  his  writ- 
ings are  disgraced  by  a  harsh,  rugged, 
and  barren  style,  and  an  affectation  of  a 
new  orthography,  and  yet  more  by  the 
contempt,  approaching  to  maligni^,  with 
which  be  treated  m.  Warton,  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  and  his  other  contemporaries  who 
had  acquired  any  name  in  the  world.  His 
aorly  temper  seems  also  to  have  been  ex- 
asperated by  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
his  hatred  of  the  reifnin^  lamilv,  and  his 
attachment  to  repubucanism.  He  wrote. 
Observations  on  the  three  volumes  of 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry ;  in 
these  ihere  are  some  just  remarks,  written 
in  a  style  of  unwarrantable  asperity ; 
Remarks,  critical  and  illustrative,  on  the 
Text  and  Notes  of  the  last  edition  [Ste- 
vens's] of  Shakspeare ;  The  Quip  Modest, 
&e.  (on  Reed's  republication  of  that  edi- 
tion;) Cursory  Criticisms,  &c.  (on  Mr. 
Malone's  edition).  He  published  also  a 
select  collection  of  English  Sbngs ;  An- 
cient Songs,  from  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
to  the  Revolution ;  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  his  publications ;  a  volume  of 
pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry;  The 
English  Anthology ;  and,  Robin  Hood ; 
•  collection  of  ful  the  ancient  Poems, 
Songs,  and  Ballads,  now  extant,  relative 
to  that  celebrated  outlaw.  To  which  are 
added.  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life ; 
A  Collection  of  Scotch  Songs,  with  the 
Mnuine  Music  \  Biomphia  Poetica :  a 
Catalogue  of  English  Poets,  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth Centuries ;  with  a  short  Account 
of  their  Works,  1801,  12mo;  and.  An- 
cient English  Metrical  Romances;  sdected 
and  Dubushed  by  Joseph  Ritson,  1802, 
3  vols,  12mo.  His  last  work  was,  A 
IVeatise  on  Abstinence  from  Animal 
Food. 

RITSON,  (Isaac,)  an  inmnious  young 
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writer,  bom  in  1761,  at  Eamont  Bridge, 
near  Penrith.  At  the  aee  of  sixteen  no 
began  to  teach  school,  which,  after  super- 
intending it  for  about  four  years,  he 
relinquished,  and  repaired  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  studied  medicine,  and 
maintained  himself  by  writing  medical 
theses.  He  next  went  to  London,  where 
he  attended  the  hospitals,  and  supported 
himself  by  his  literary  exertions.  He  was 
also  engaged  for  some  time  in  writing  the 
medical  articles  in  the  Monthly  Review. 
He  died  in  1789,  and  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  a 
translation  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Venus ; 
Essays  on  Moral  and  Philosophical  Sub- 
jects ;  these  were  never  published ;  and, 
the  Pre£ue  to  Clarke's  Survey  of  the 
Lakes. 

RITTANGELIUS,or  RITHANGEL, 
(John  Stephen,)  a  native  of  Forcheim,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  is  said  by  some 
writers ^to  have  been  bom  a  Jew;  but 
others  assert  that  he  was  first  a  Roman 
Catholic,  then  a  Jew,  a  Calvinist,  and 
lastly  a  Lutheran.  He  published  several 
books  containing  Judaical  learning,  was 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Konigs* 
beig.  and  died  about  1652.  His  work« 
are,  a  Commentary  on  the  book  Jezirah^ 
or  the  Creation,  attributed  to  Abraham, 
Amsterdam,  1642, 4to ;  De  Veritate  Re- 
ligionis  Christianse;  Libra  Veritatis;  in 
this  he  asserts  that  the  (Hialdee  Paraphraie 
fiimishes  arguments  against  the  Jews  and 
Anti-Trinitarians;  Letters;  and  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Prayers  used  by 
the  Jews  in  their  Synagogues,  on  the  first 
dav  of  each  year,  and  other  works.  Rittan- 
gelius  maintained  that  the  New  Testament 
'*  contains  nothing  but  what  was  taken 
from  the  Jewish  antiquities." 

RITTENHOUSE,  (David,)  an  Ameri- 
can philosopher  and  mathematician,  was 
bom  in  1732,  at  Germantown,  in  Pean- 
svlvania,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer. 
Before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  affe  he 
displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical  and  ma- 
thematical subjects ;  without  books  or  in- 
stractors,  he  is  said  to  have  constructed 
a  wooden  clock,  and  to  have  covered  the 
ploughs  and  fences  on  his  father's  farm 
with  geometrical  figures.  His  father  pro- 
cured for  him  the  tools  of  a  tratch  and 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  re- 
leased him  from  the  duties  of  the  farm. 
Grateful  for  this  favour,  the  young  man 
worked  diligently  with  his  hands  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  devoted  severiu 
hours  to  study.  It  is  sud  that  before  the 
age  of  twentv  he  was  able  to  read  the 
Aincipia,  and  that  he  had  discovered  ^e 
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method  of  flaxioni,  without  being  awam 
tliat  thia  had  been  already  done  by  New- 
ton and  Leibnitz.  He  also  constructed 
two  orreriesi  exhibiting  the  moyements  of 
the  planets  and  their  satellites.  ^  Thes» 
machines  are  said  to  be  still  in  ezisteaeey 
one  in  tlie  university  of  Pennsylraniay 
and  the  other  in  the  oollegeof  Prineeton# 
In  1769  he  was  made  one  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  to  obsenre  the  transit  of  Venus. 
The  title  of  LL.D.  was  subsequently  con- 
jferred  on  him.     In  1777  he  waa   ap 

gointed  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 
e  held  that  office  till  1789.  In  1779  be 
was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
adjusting  a  territorial  dispute  between  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  in 
1786  he  was  employed  in  fixing  the  line 
which  separates  Pennsylvania  from  the 
state  of  New  York ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  assisted  in  determining  the 
boundary  between  New  York  and  MaB> 
sachusetts.  In  1782  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  BostoUi  and  of  tlie 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1795.  In 
1791  he  succeeded  Dr.  Franklin  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  to  whose  Transactions  he  con- 
tributed many  papers  on  astronomical 
subjects.  In  1792  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 
He  died  in  1 796. 

RITTER,  (John  William,)  a  cele- 
brated German  philosopher,  bom  at 
Samitz,  in  Silesia,  m  1776.  In  1798  he 
started  the  idea  that  the  phenomena  of 
animal  life  are  connected  with  galvanic 
action ;  but,  though  highly  scientific,  he 
advocated  the  reveries  of  animal  mag- 
netism, &c.  He  wrote,  Physico-Medicw 
Memoirs,  3  vols,  and  other  works.  He 
died  in  1810. 

RITTERSHUYS,  (Conrad,)  a  learned 
jurist  and  philologist,  was  bom  atBranS" 
wick  in  1560.  A&t  having  made  a  great 
progress  in  the  learned  languages,  he 
went  to  Helmstadt  to  study  theology,  but 
his  inclination  led  him  to  jurispn^ence. 
He  removed  to  Altorf  for  the  ftirther 
pursuit  of  this  study,  and  thence  aecom- 

C'ed  Gifanius,  one  of  his  preceptors,  to 
^  »lstadt  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  law  at  Basle  in  1591,  and  was  soon 
after  nominated  professor  in  that  science 
at  Altorf,  where  he  died  in  1613.  He 
wrote.  Jus  Justineaneum,  sive  Novella- 
rum  methodica  Explicatio;  notes  on 
Petronius  and  Phsedrus;  commentaries 
on  Salvianus;  on  Oppian  de  Venatione. 
et  Piscatione,  with  a  Latin  version ;  Gun- 
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then  Lignriniif   Saflramm  Leetbnum 
Lib.  Vin. 

RITTERSHIJYS,  (Nicholas^)  son  of 
file  preceding,  was  bom  at  Altoif  in  1597, 
and  stadied  at  Helmstadt  He  after- 
wards  travelled  into  various  countriee  of 
Europe;  and  on  his  return  he  took  a 
doctor's  degree  in  1634,  and  waa  ap- 

e4nted  professor  of  feudal  law  at  Altorf. 
e  died  in  1670.  He  edited  several  of 
his  father's  works,  and  in  1638  publislied 
an  oration  on  Han  no's  Periplus.  He  waa 
the  author  of,  Genealogie  Imperatonun, 
Regum,  Ducum,  Comitum,  pnedpuonmi- 
que  alionim  procertmi  Orbis  Cnristiani, 
ab  Anno  1400  ad  Anoum  1664>  fol. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  printed  in  the 
Epistolse  Celebrium  Virorum,  1705. 

RITWYSE.     See  RiouTwraa. 

RIVALZ,  (Anthony,)  a  painter,  waa 
bom  at  Toulouse  in  1667,  and  waa  a 
pupil  of  his  father,  John  Peter  RiTalx,  a 
pamter  and  architect  of  some  celebrity.- 
He  afterwards  visited  Pans»  whence  h» 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the  s«e- 
oessful  candidate  lor  the  prise  given  Iqr 
the  Academy  of  Sl  Luke,  in  a  pietve 
representing  the  Fall  of  the  Rebel  AugeJs. 
Ills  pictures  are  chiefly  confined  to  tbe 
public  edifices  and  private  eelleetiona  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  died  in  1735. 

RI VARD,  (Dominic  Francis,)  a  French 
mathematieiau,  wsa  bom  in  1687  al  Neul^ 
chateau,  in  Lorraine,  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
Beanvais.  He  died  in  1773.  He  pab- 
lished,  Elements  of  the  Mathematies ;  A 
Treatise  on  the  Sphere;  A  Treatise  on 
Gnomonics;  Tables  of  Sines;  Rectilinear 
TrigoBometry ;  Elements  of  Geometry; 
anc^  Instittttiones  Philosophicss. 

RIVAROL»  (Anthony,  count  de,)  a 
clever  French  writer,  bora  at  Bagnok^  in 
Languedoc,  in  1754*  He  settled  at 
Paris,  where  he  frequented  the  societr  of 
the  learned,  and  became  the  friend  of 
Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  Buffon.  On 
tbe  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutioo  he 
retired  to  Germany,  and  thence  to  £n£» 
land,  where  he  was  well  received. bjr  Pitt 
and  Burke.  In  1796  he  went  to  Ham* 
burgh,  and  thence  to  Beriin,  where 
he  was  honoured  by  the  notice  of  the 
royal  family,  and  where  he  died  in  IfiOL. 
He  published.  The  Universality  of  the 
French  Language ;  this  obtained  the  prise 
of  the  Berlin  A^kdemy  in  1784 ;  a  French 
version  of  Dante's  Inferno;  Letters  on 
Religion  and  Morality ;  A  Little  Alma- 
nack of  Great  Men,  a  satire ;  •  Letters  to 
the  French  Nobility ;  La  Fayette's  Poli- 
tical Life ;   Prospectus  of  a  New  Die- 
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tionary  of  tha  French  Ltagnage;  A 
Disoomie  on  the  Intellectoal  and  Moral 
Faculties  of  Man ;  and  Poeme. 

RIVAROLA,  (AJfonao»)  called  II 
Chenda»  a  painter,,  was  horn  at  Ferrara 
in  1607,  and  waa  a  pupil  of  Cado  BononL 
There  are  wYeral  of  his  pictures  in  the 
churches  al  Ferrara,  amon^  which  are 
his  Baptism  of  St.  Agostino^  m  the  church 
dedicated  to  that  saint,  which  he  has 
embellished  with  magnificent  architec- 
ture; the  Resurrectioo,  at  the  Teatmi; 
the  Brasen  Serpent,  in  S.  Niccolo ;  and 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Caterina,  in  S.  Gu- 
giielnMi.     He  died  in  1640.  « 

Rl  VAULT,  (David,)  seur  de  Flurance, 
a  learned  French  writer,  was  bom  at 
Laval,  in  the  province  of  Perche,  about 
1571.  He  for  lome  time  followed  the 
military  profession,  and  served  in  Italy 
and  in  Holland.  In  1603  Henry  IV.  a|>- 
pointed  him  oue  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bed-chamber.  In  160&  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  emperor  against  the 
Turks:  but  on  his  return  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  and  scientific  studies ; 
and  in  1611  he  was  aroointed  preceptor 
to  tha  young  king,  Louis  XIII.  He  ao- 
riwnpanied  madame  Eliaabeth  of  France 
as  far  as  Bayonne,  on  her  way  to  he 
manded  to  the  king  of  Spsin.  On  his 
retmm  from  thai  voyage  he  died  at  Tours 
in  1616.  He  published,  LeeEtats;  Les 
IflAnimts  d*Arallerie;  Archimedis  Opera 
qpm  extant,  Gr.  et  Lat.  novis  demonstra- 
tionUras  illustrata;  and,  L'Art  d*embellir, 
tM  da  Sens  de  oe  Baor6  Paradoze : — ^la 
Sagesse  de  la  PecMmne  embellit  la  Face. 

HIVE,  (John  Joseph,)  a  French  writer 
on  bibliography  and  literary  history,  bom 
in  1730  at  Apt.  in  Plovenoe.  In  1767 
he  vrent  to  Pari%  where  the  duo  de  la 
Vallidre  iqppointed  him  his  librarian.  At 
the  Revolution  he  became  one  of  the  most 
implacable  of  the  anarchistsi  and  de- 
nounced vengeance  affainst  the  deigy 
and  nobility.    He  died  in  1 792. 

RIVET,  (Andrew,)  a  Franch  Pro- 
testant divine,  was  bora  at  StMaixent, 
in  Poitou,  in  1572,  and  educated  at  La 
Rochelle,  and  at  Beam,  where  he  took 
his  master's  deme,  and  began  the  study 
of  divinity.  He  was  appointed  minister 
of  Sedan,  and  afterwards  at  Thouars.  He 
was  frequently  the  representative  of  the 
Protestant  churches  in  national  convea- 
tions  and  synodi^  and  in  tome  of  these 
filled  the  chair  of  president,  particularly 
in  that  of  Vitry  in  1617.  In  1620  he 
vras  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at 
L^den ;  and  in  the  following  jear  he 
visited  Oxford,  where  he  was  incorpo- 
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rated  D.D^  which  degree  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  at  Levden  just  before.  He 
gave,  on  this  occasion,  several  books  to 
the  Bodleian  library.  After  his  return 
to  Leyden  he  resumed  his  professorship. 
He  med  in  1647.  His  works,  consist- 
ing of  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
sermons,  and  controversial  pieces,  were 
collected  in  3  vols,  fol.  and  nnnted  at  Rot- 
terdam in  1651*— His  brotner,  Williav, 
who  was  likewise  in  the  church,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  Justification,  and  another  on  • 
Ecclesiastical  Liberty.  There  is  in  Eng- 
lish, A  Relation  of  the  last  Hours  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Rivet,  ISmo^  translated  and 
published  by  Nshemiah  Coze,  by  which 
It  appears  that  Dr.  Rivet  was  no  less  a 
man  of  great  piety  than  of  great  learning. 

BIVET  DE  LA  GRANGE,  (An- 
thonv,)  a  leamed  Benedictine,  of  the  same 
family  with  the  preceding,  but  descended 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  branch,  was  bora 
in  1683  at  Confolens.  in  Poitiers,  and 
studied  philosophv  under  the  Jacobins  at 
Poitiers.  He  took  the  Benedictine  habit 
at  Marmoutier  in  1704.  In  1716  he  waa 
transferred  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Cy- 
prian, and  summoned  to  Paris  the  year 
following^  to  assist  some  other  monks  in 
compiling  a  history  of  illustrious  men  of 
the  Benedictine  order;  but  this  prcject 
failing,  he  turned  his  thoughts  entirely  to 
the  uterarv  history  of  France,  which 
occupied  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
assisted  iu  this  work  by  three  of  his 
brethren,  Joseph  Duclou,  Maurice  Poncet, 
and  John  Coulomb.  In  1723  he  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  Le  Necrologe  de 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  a  work  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  and  added  to  it  a 
long  historical  preface.  This  publication, 
joined  to  his  warm  opposition  to  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  from  which  he  had  appealed, 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  abbey  of 
St.  Vincent,  at  Mans,  the  same  year, 
where  he  laboured  assiduously  during 
more  than  thirty  years  to  complete  his 
Histoire  Litt^rs^Ke  d^  la.  France.  He 
published  the  first  vohime  in  1733,  4to, 
and  was  finishing  the  ninth,  which  con- 
tains the  first  vears  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  he  died,  in  1749.  The  work  was 
afterwards  continued  to  fifteen  volumes. 
The  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  were 
written  by  CUmencet;  the  thirteenth 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  which  were 
published  in  1814,  1817,  and  1820,  are 
the  production  of  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Institute,  consisting  of  MM.  Brial, 
De  Pastoret,  Guinguen^,  Amaury  Duval, 
Petit  Radel,  and  Daunou. 

RIVIERE,  (Lazaras,)  Lat  Biveruu, 
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a  phyticiaiiy  was  bom  at  Montpellier  in 
1589,  and  studied  physic  in  the  univer- 
sity of  his' native  citji  and  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1611.  He 
obtained  a  medical  professorship  at 
Montpellier  in  1622,  and  died  in  1655. 
His  principal  works  are,  Praxis  Medica 
cum  Theona ;  Observationes  Medicie  et 
Curationes  insignes;  Methodus  curan- 
darum  Febrium ;  and,  Institutiones  Me- 
dtcsB.  His  works  were  published  collec- 
tively at  Lyons,  in  1663,  foL 

RIVINUS,  (Andrew,)  a  learned 
physician  and  critic,  was  born  at  Halle, 
m  1600.  His  familjr  name  was  Bach- 
mann,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  learned  in  that  age,  he  Latinized  to 
Rivinus.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
medicine  at  Jena,  and  was  for  some  time 
rector  of  the  college  of  Nordhausen. 
He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic 
at  Leipsic,  and  was  nominated  to  the 
chair  of  poetry  in  that  university ;  and 
in  1655  to  that  of  physiology.  He  died 
in  the  following  year.  He  published 
editions  of  several  of  the  ancient  Christian 
poets.  One  of  his  works,  entitled,  Rirani 
kiranides,  was  published  after  his  death 
with  the  title  of,  Mysteria  Physico- 
Medica*  He  also  gave  an  edition,  with 
notes,  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris ;  and 
published,  Florilegium  Epigrammatum 
veterum  Grsecorum ;  Columella  de  cultu 
hortorum  ;  and,  Veterum  quorundam 
bononim  Scriptorum  libri  de  Re  et 
Materia  Medicft. 

RIVINUS,  (Augustus  Quirinus,)  a 
physician  and  botanist,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1652, 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at 
Helmstadtin  1676,  and  in  1691  obtained 
the  professorship  of  physiology  and 
botany  at  Leipsic,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  in  1723.  The  London  Royal 
Society  elected  him  a  foreign  member. 
His  principal  medical  works  are,  De 
Peste  Linsiensi  Ann.  1680j  De  Dys- 
pepsift ;  De  Febribus  intennittentibus ; 
Medicus  superstitiosus;  De  Situ  ^grorum 
commodo  ;  Censura  Medicamentorum 
officinalium ;  and,  Dissertationes  Medics. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  botanist  that  he  has 
obtained  the  greatest  celebrity,  for  he 
undertook  a  vast  work,  no  less  than  that 
of  a  new  system  of  botany,  and  firures 
of  all  plants.  He  published  at  Leipsic, 
first  in  1690,  Introductio  generalis  in 
Rem  Herbariam ;  at  the  same  time  he 
began  to  publish  plates,  executed  at  his 
own  expense,  of  which  he  save  three 
orders  of  the  plants  with  irregular  flowers, 
and  a  fourth  which  he  had  prepared  was 
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edited  by  Ludwig  after  his  death.  The 
figures  are  very  fine ;  but  as  his  obiect 
was  to  represent  the  flowers  solely,  they 
often  are  confined  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  plants.  Flumier  has  given  the  name 
of  Ahma  to  a  species  of  uirub. 

RIZZIO,orRICCI,  (David,)  an  Italian 
musician,  bom  at  Turin.  He  came  in  the 
retinue  of  the  Piedmontese  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Scotland,  and  as  his  abilities 
were  very  great  as  a  musician  and  a 
singer,  he  became  a  favourite  with  queen 
Mary,  who  placed  him  near  her  peraoD, 
and  made  him  her  secretary  for  foreign 
languages.  His  influence  with  &s 
mistress,  as  well  as  his  religion,  proved 
highly  offensive  to  the  Scotch  nobles, 
and  especially  to  Daraley,  her  husband, 
who  headed  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
and  dispatched  the  unfortunate  favourite 
with  mty-six  wounds  in  the  queen's 
presence,  in  March,  1566. 

ROBERT,  king  of  France,  suraamed 
The  Wise  and  The  Devout,  succeeded  his 
.  father,  Hugh  Capet,  in  October  996.  He 
married  Berthsi,  daughter,  of  Conisd, 
king  of  Burgundy,  and  widow  of  the 
count  de  Kois ;  but  as  she  was  his  cousin, 
this  union  was  annulled  by  Gregory 
V.  and  the  monarch  afterwards  took  for 
his  second  wife  Constance,  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Aries  and  Provence.  He 
died  at  Melun,  on  the  20th  July,  1031, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  greatly 
lamented  by  his  subjects.  Early  in  his 
reign  France  was  afflicted  with  a  famine 
of  four  years'  continuance,  which  is  said 
to  have  cut  off  a  third  of  the  population. 

ROBERT  I.  called  Le  Magnifiqae,  or 
Le  Diable,  duke  of  Normandy,  succeeded 
his  brother  Richard  III.  in  1027  or  1028. 
In  1035  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  on 
foot  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return 
was  poisoned  on  the  2d  July  in  the 
same  year,  atNicaea,  in  Bithynia.  He  wss 
succeeded  by  his  natural  son,  Williani  the 
Conqueror,  afterwards  king  of  England. 

ROBERT,  suraamed  Short  Shanks, 
was  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
obtained  for  his  inheritance  the  dukedom 
of  Normandy.  He  went  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  behaved  with  ffreat 
valour ;  but  on  his  return,  he  foundnim- 
self  stripped  of  the  throne  of  England, 
which  belonged  to  him ;  and  he  sftei^ 
wards  lost  Normandy,  and,  being  made 
prisoner  by  his  brother  Henry,  remained 
in  captivity  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff  till  his 
death,  in  Febraair  1134. 

ROBERT,  of  France,  count  d'Artoii, 
brother  of  St  Louis,  refused  the  empire 
of  Germany  offered  to  him  by  Gregory 
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IX.  and  he  accompanied  bii  brother  to 
the  Holy  Land,  He  behaved  with  great 
valour  at  the  battle  of  Maowmrah,  9th 
Feb.  1250;  but  being  too  eager  in  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  enemy,  he  wai  dain  by 
them. 

ROBERT,  count  d'Artois,  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  called  The  Good  and  the 
Noble,  was  a  brave  prince,  and  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the  African 
expedition,  (1270);  against  the  Arra- 
ffooois  in  Sicily,  (1289);  against  the 
English  near  Bayonne,  and  the  Flemines 
at  Fumes.  He  was  killed  in  a  batUe 
with  the  Flemings  near  Courtrai,  in 
1302. 

ROBERT  II.  king  of  ScoUand,  the 
first  of  the  house  of  Stuart  who  reigned 
in  that  country,  was  bom  in  1316,  and 
was  the  only  child  of  Walter,  the  Stewart 
of  Scodand,  and  his  wife  Marjory, 
slaughter  of  king  Robert  Bruce.  While 
3*et  only  a  youth  of  sixteen  he  commanded 
the  second  division  of  the  Scottish  army 
at  the  battle  of  Halidon,  fought,  and  lost 
by  the  Scots,  19th  July,  1333;  and  after 
that  fatal  dav  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
uplift  again  the  standard  of  the  national 
independence.  In  1335,  in  concert  with 
the  earl  of  Athol,  he  concluded  with 
Edward  III.  the  treaty  of  Perth.  In  Feb. 
1371  he  succeeded  David  II.  He  died 
on  the  1 9th  April,  1390,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Robert  III. 

ROBERT  III.  king  of  Scotland,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1390.  The  truce  which  had  been 
made  with  England  in  1389,  was  kept  up 
by  various  continuations  throughout  the 
reign  of  the  English  king,  Richard  II. 
But  war  broke  out  again  on  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.  (1399)  who,  in  August  of  the 
following  year,  entered  Scotluid  at  the 
head  of  a  powerfy  army,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Edmburgh.  In  the  following  year 
Henry  Percy  (Hotspur)  made  a  more  de- 
structive inroad  as  far  as  Preston,  in  East 
fjothian.  Robert  died  at  the  castle  of 
Rothsay,  in  Bute,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1406,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
James  I. 

ROBERT  BRUCE.    See  Bauca. 

ROBERT,  elector  palatine,  was  chosen 
emperor  in  1400.  He  alienated  from 
himself  the  affections  of  the  German 
princes  by  hb  attachment  to  the  anti- 
pope  Gregory  XII.  and  died  the  18th 
May,  1410. 

ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER,  an  old 

English  chronicler,  is  supposed  to  have 

been  a  monk  in  the  aboey  there,  and 

was  living  at' the  thne  of  the  battle  of 
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Evesham;  but  no  particulars  arelcnown 
respecting  his  personal  history.  He  has 
left  an  account,  in  verse,  of  English  affairs 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  death 
of  Sir  Henry  of  Almaine,  written  in  Uie 
vernacular  langua^  of  the  time ;  that  is, 
in  the  language  m  which  we  find  the 
Aufflo-Saxon  passing  into  the  lan^;uage 
of  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe.  It  consists  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  lines.  The  Bod- 
leian, the  Cottonian,  and  the  Harleian 
MSS.  of  it  are  the  best.  There  is  also 
one  in  the  library  of  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lege. The  work  was  published  in  1724, 
by  Hearae,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  of  which  there 
was  a  reprint  in  1810. 

ROBERT,  (Claude,)  a  French  eccle- 
siastic and  chronologist,  was  bom  at 
Cheslay,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  in 
1564,  and  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  ob- 
tained an  exhibition  in  the  college  of 
Cambray.  In  1590  he  wns  presented  to 
a  canonry  of  the  chapel-au-Riche  at 
Dijon.  Afterwards  he  travelled  with  a 
pupil  through  France,  Flanders,  Ger^ 
many,  and  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  in- 
troduced to  persons  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, and  received  several  marks  of 
esteem  from  the  cardinals  Bellarmine, 
Baronius,  and  D'Ossat.  He  afterwards 
obtained  a  canonrv  at  Chalons,  where  he 
died  in  1637.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled,  Gallia  Christiana,  in  qu&  Regni 
Francise,  Ditionumque  Vicinaram  Dise- 
ceses,  et  in  iis  Praesules  describuntur, 
Paris,  1626,  fol.  with  an  appendix, 
prefaces,  and  chronological  tables  of  the 
popes  and  anti-popes,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  emperors,  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  the  councils  of  France,  the 
indictions,  &c.  He  left  behind  him 
materials  for  a  second  edition  of  this 
work,  which  were  made  use  of  by  M.  St. 
Marthe,  whose  new  collections  increased  * 
the  work  to  three  vols,  fol.  It  was  after- 
wards extended  by  the  Benedictines  to  12 
vols,  fol. 

ROBERT,  (Nicholas,)  a  French  artist, 
was  bom  at  Langres  in  1610.  His  talent 
lay  in  represebting  animals,  insects,  and 
plants,  in  miniature ;   and  many  of  his 

ferformances  are  preserved  in  the  Royal 
ibrary  at  Paris.  Among  his  works  is 
the  celebrated  Guirlande  de  Julie.  He 
also  etched  several  plates  of  animals  and 
vases.    He  died  about  1684. 

ROBERT  DE  VAUGONDY,  (Giles,) 
a  geographer,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1688. 
He  was  made  geographer  in  ordinary  to 
Louis  XV.,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1766. 
His  son,  DiBiaa,  was  for  some  time  the 
assiduous  companion  of  his  labours,  and 
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proved  ih«  heir  both  of  bis  BffmnimnLt 
and  of  hii  reputation.  Hie  worke  axe, 
An  Introduction  to  Sanson's  Geography; 
An  Abridgment  of  Different  Sytteoi  of 
the  World ;  Sacred  Geoeraphy ;  The  Use 
of  the  Globes ;  A  portable  Atlas,  in4to ; 
and  that  grand  perfonnance,  entitled. 
Atlas  Universel,  published  in  1756,  con- 
sbting  of  108  maps,  upon  a  very  large 
scale.  His  son  was  jointly  conoemed 
with  him  in  producing  this  work,  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  historical  j^refaoe,  in  six 
clmpters,  treating  of  the  origin,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  Geography. 

ROBERT,  (Hubert,)  a  nainter,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1733,  and  after  learning 
the  elements  of  his  art  in  his  native 
country,  went  to  Italv,  where  he  chiefly 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  architecture.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  when  he  painted  for  his 
reception  a  noble  picture  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.  He  haid  a  fine  taste,  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  aerial  perspective. 
During  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  beguiled 
the  hours  of  his  confinement  by  drawing 
and  painting  in  water  colours.  His  prin- 
cipal talent  la^  in  the  representation  of 
antiquities,  which  he  executed  with  great 
ability  and  spirit  He  also  etched  a  set 
of  views,  entitled,  Les  Soirees  de  Rome. 
Robert,  after  enjovins;  an  uninterrupted 
share  of  health,  died  of  apoplexy,  the 
15th  April,  1808.  Delille  has  described 
his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  art  in  an 
episode  in  his  poem,  L* Imagination.  The 
park  of  M^reville,  and  the  baths  of 
Apollo,  in  the  park  at  Versailles,  were 
executed  after  designs  by  Robert 

ROBERT,  (Francis,)  a  geographer, 
was  bom  in  1737,  at  Charraele,  near 
Challon.  In  1780  he  obtained  the  title  of 
royal  geographer ;  in  1789  he  joined  the 
most  active  partisans  of  the  Revolution ; 
was  nominated  mayor  of  the  commune  of 
Besnote  in  1793 ;  and  in  1797  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. He  died  in  1819.  Besides  some 
useful  elementary  works  on  geography, 
&c.  he  published.  Travels  in  Switzerland, 
and  a  Description  of  France.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopedic  M6tho- 
dique  the  Dictionnaire  de  Geographic 
!Modeme. 

ROBERT,  (Leopold,)  a  modem  French 
artist  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity, 
was  born  at  Cbaux  de  Fond,  in  the  canton  of 
Neufch&tel,  in  1797;  and  in  1810  went  to 
Paris  to  study  engraving  under  Oirardet^ 
known  for  his  print  of  the  Transfiguration, 
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aftei'Raffaelle.  In  18 12  be  obtained  the  ae- 
cond  grand  prise  at  the  Eoole  dee  Beaux 
Arts ;  after  which  he  studied  paintiDg  m 
the  sohool  of  David.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Italy,  and,  renoonoinff  engmving  alto- 
gether, devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
pencil.  His  picture  of  Hie  Reapen,  ex* 
hiUted  at  the  Louvre  in  1832,  la  eonai- 
dered  to  be  his  ekeftTmrnfm.  Hie  other 
pamtnga  are.  The  Neapolitan  Improvi- 
satore;  ihe  Madonna  deU'Aroo;  and, 
the  Venetian  Fishermen.  He  drowned 
himself  at  Venice,  March  20th,  1835. 

ROBERTI,  (John,)  a  profeaaor  of  di- 
vinity among  the  Jeaoita,  bora  in  1569, 
at  St  Huberts,  in  the  Ardennes,  and  stu- 
died at  Liege,  and  at  Cologne,  where  he 
entered  the  society.  Being  appointed  by 
his  snperioBS  professor  of  £vinitjr,  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  post  with  great 
reputation  at  Mayence,  Dooay,  and 
Treves..  He  died  at  Namur  in  1651. 
He  wrote,  Mystioa  ExeUelis  Quadrin; 
hoc  eat,  Sancta  Qoatnor  Evangelia  Uio- 
torianun  et  Tsmponun  Serie  vinculata, 
Gr.  et  Lat;  Nathanael  Bartholenuena ; 
thia  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Nathanad 
and  Bartholomew  were  only  different 
names  of  the  same  apostle ;  and,  Hiatoria 
8.  Hubertl. 

ROBERTI,  (Giovanni  Batista,  eoimt,) 
•an  Itdian  'writes,  was  bora,  of  a  noble 
family,  at  Basaano,  in  1719,  and  entered 
among  the  Jeauita.  He  became  aaocc»- 
eively  profeaaor  of  philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege at  Brescia,  durectot  ofthat  at  Farma, 
and,  lastly,  superior  of  the  one  at  Bologna; 
of  whkch  Ust  situation  he  waa  deprived 
on  the  suppression  of  his  order.  He  pub- 
lished some  Italian  poems,  jparticularly 
one  entitled.  La  Commedia,  in  whieh  he 
has  given  a  history  of  that  branoh  of  the 
drama.  He  also  wrote.  An  Inqoiry  re- 
lative to  the  Ancient  Basaano ;  A  Treatiae 
on  CivUiaation ;  another  on  the  Slave 
Trade ;  An  Essay  on  Metaphyiica ;  and 
various  pieces,  aU  of  which  were  printed 
at  Bassano»  m  1797,  in  16  vols.  He  died 
in  1786. 

ROBERTS,(Francis,)  a  Puritan  divine^ 
was  bora  in  1609  at  Aslake,  in  Yorkahire^ 
and  educated  at  TriniW  college,  Osfeid. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he 
went  to  London,  took  the  Covenant,  and 
was  appointed  minister  of  St  Aogustine's, 
Watling-street,  in  the  room  of  Ephraim 
Udal,  ejected  for  his  loyalty.  In  1649  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wrington, 
in  Somersetshire,  by  Artnor  lord  CS^. 
While  at  this  living  he  waa  appointed 
one  of  the  conunissionera  for  the  eject- 
ment of  those  who  were  called  ignonat 
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•  and  Imnffieieiit  miniiten  and  achool- 
inaaten.  At  the  restoration,  however, 
he  eonformed,  tired  out,  aa  many  others 
were,  hy  the  distractions  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  disappointed  in  every  hope 
which  the  eneonngers  of  rebellion  had 
held  forth.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
chaplain  to  his  patron,  lord  Capet,  when 
he  became  earl  of  Essex  ;  and  when  that 
nobleman  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1672,  it  is  soppmed  he  pro- 
eared  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
university  of  Dublin.  He  died  in  1675. 
He  published,  besides  some  sinele  ser- 
mons. The  Believer's  Evidence  for  Eternal 
Life  ;  The  Communicant  instructed  ; 
Clavis  BibUorum,  the  Key  of  the  Bible, 
including  the  order,  names,  times,  pen- 
men, occasion,  scope,  and  principal 
matter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
Mysterium  et  Medulla  BibUorum,  or  the 
Mystery  and  Marrow  of  the  Bible ;  and. 
The  True  Way  to  the  Tree  of  Life. 

ROBERTS,  (Peter,)  a  divme,  was  bom 
in  North  Wales,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  DuUin.  On  entering  into  orders, 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Halkin, 
in  the  county  of  Flint,  where  he  died  in 
1819.  His  works  are.  Observations  on 
the  Principles  of  Christian  Morality  ; 
Christianity  vindicated  against  Volney  ; 
Harmony  of  the  Epistles ;  Sketch  of  the 
Early  History  of  the  Cymri,  or  Ancient 
Britons;  View  of  the  Policy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Britain ;  and,  Cambrian  Popular 
Antiquities. 

ROBERTS,  (Barr^  Charles,)  an  anti- 
quarian and  medallist,  was  bom  in  West- 
minster in  1789,  and  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  died  of  con- 
•umption,  Jan.  Ist,  1810.  In  1814  his 
Letters  and  Miscellaneons  Papers  were 
printed,  with  a  memoir,  in  4to. 

ROBERTSON,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent 
grammarian,  was  bora  at,  or  near,  Wake- 
Held,  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  ^t 
Queen's  college,  and  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford.  In  1525  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Magdalen.  In  1532  he  was  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  Welton-Westhall  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lincoln ;  in  the  year  follow- 
ing to  that  of  Sleford;  in  1534  to  that  of 
Gretton,  in  the  same  cathedral.  He  was 
also  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury, 
and  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester, 
and  vicarage  of  Wakefield,  to  which 
Browne  Willis  adds  the  rectory  of  St 
Laud's,  at  Sherrington^  Buckinghamshire. 
In  1549  he  was  associated  with  other 
divines,  ordered  by  Edward  VI.'s  council 
to  form  the  new  Liturgy  or  Common 
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Player ;  and  thus  far,  aa  Dodd  remarks, 
he  complied  with  the  reformers ,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  advanced  much 
further.  In  Mary's  reign,  (1557,)  he 
was  made  dean  of  Durham,  and  refused 
a  bishopric.  This  dignity  he  might  have 
retained  when  EliiAeth  came  to  the 
throne ;  but  he  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  He  died  about  1560. 
Among  the  records  collected  at  the  end 
of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
are,  of  Robertson's,  Resolutions  of  some 
Questions  concemiuff  the  Sacraments, 
and  Resolutions  of  Questions  relating  to 
Bishops  and  Priests.  His  grammatical 
tracts,  entitled,  Annotationes  in  Lib. 
Gulielmi  Lilil  de  Lat  Nom.  Generibus,  &c. 
were  printed  together  atBaaLe,  1532,  4to. 

ROBERTSON,  (William,)  a  gramma- 
rian and  lexicographer,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, was  educated  at  Edinburgh.  About 
1650  he  settled  in  London  as  a  teacher 
of  Hebrew,  where  one  of  his  pupils  was 
lady  Ranelagh,  sister  of  Mr.  Boyle,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  First  and  Second 
Gates  to  the  Holy  Tongue,  printed  in 
1653.  In  1656  he  published,  The  Hebrew 
Text  of  the  Psalms  and  Lamentations, 
without  points,  12mo,  1656 ;  and  a  Key 
to  the  Hebrew  Bible.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
published  Phraseologia  Generalis,  or  a 
General  Phrase  Book,  Latin  and  English, 
1681,  8vo ;  Thesaurus  linruss  Grsecae,  in 
Epitomen  sive  Compendium  redactus; 
Tbesauras  Linguse  Sanctse,  sive  Concor- 
dantiale  Lexicon  Hebrseo-Latino-Bibli- 
cum ;  Manipulus  Linguae  Sanctse  et  Eru- 
ditomm;  and.  Index  Alphabeticus  He- 
brseo-Biblicus.     He  died  about  1686. 

ROBERTSON,  (William,)  a  divine, 
of  questionable  orthodoxy,  was  bora  in 
Dublin  in  1705,  and  received  his  earlier 
education  imder  the  celebrated  Dr.  Francis 
Hutcheson,  who  then  taught  in  Dublin, 
but  was  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Gla^ow,  whither 
Robertson  went  in  1722.  In.  1725  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  but  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  university  for  the  part  he  took 
m  asserting  the  rieht  of  the  students  to 
choose  a  rector.  Afterwards  the  proceed- 
ings were  reversed,  and  he  was  restored. 
On  taking  orders  he  obtained  some  pre- 
ferment in  Ireland,  which  he  vacated  hy 
avowing  a  change  in  his  religious  opi- 
nions. In  1768  he  was  chosen  by  tne 
company  of  Merchant  Tailors  master  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Wolverhampton, 
where  he  died  in  1783.  •  He  published, 
An  Attempt  to  explain  the  words  Reason, 
Substance,  Person,  Creeds,  Orthodoxy^ 
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Catholic  Church,  Subscription,  and  Index 
Expurgatorius.  On  sending  a  copy  of 
this  heretical  publication  to  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  tie  was  complimented  with 
the  degree  of  D.D. 

ROBERTSON,  (WQliam,)  a  celebrated 
historian,  was  bom  in  1721  at  Borthwick, 
in  Mid  Lothian,  (of  which  parish  his 
father  was  minister,)  and  received  his 
earlier  education  at  the  school  of  Dal- 
keith. In  1733,  when  his  father  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  as  minister  to  the  Old 
Grey-Friars  church  in  that  city,  young 
Robertson  accompanied  him  thither,  and 
soon  after  entered  upon  his  academical 
studies.  Here  his  inquiries  were  not 
much  directed  to  physical  or  mathe- 
matical subjects ;  but  he  attended  closely 
to  to]>ica  of  moral  philosophy,  and  to  the 
principles  of  taste  and  criticism.  He  also 
joined  a  society  of  his  fellow-students 
who  exercised  themselves  in  elocution, 
and  extemporaneous  discussion.  After 
the  completion  of  his  course,  which  was 
in  the  theological  class,  he  obtained  a 
licence  to  preach  in  1741 ;  and  in  1743 
he  was  presented  by  the  earl  of  Hopeton 
to  the,  living  of  Gladsmuir,  in  East 
Lothian.  Here  he  soon  rendered  himself 
distinguished  by  his  eloquence;  and  a 
sermon  which  he  delivered  in  1755,  be- 
fore the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  which  was  the  only 
composition  of  that  kind  that  he  ever 
printed,  raised  him  to  fame  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  It  passed  through  five  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  German.  Some 
▼ears  before  he  had  begun  to  take  a  part 
In  the  debates  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  as  he 
possessed  great  talents  for  business,  as 
well  as  the  powers  of  a  public  speaker,  he 
ac(^uired  an  ascendancy  in  uiat  body 
which,  during  a  long  period,  gave  him 
the  lead  in  the  ecclesiastical  politics  of 
that  country.  He  steadily  maintained 
the  principles  of  the  subordination  of 
courts  in  the  Presbyterian  government, 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  of  the  regal  right  of 
patronage  in  the  presentation  to  uvings. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  deeply  ensa^ed 
in  the  studies  necessary  for  completing 
the  plan  of  an  historical  work  which  he 
bad  formed  soon  afler  his  first  settlement 
as  a  minister ;  and  after  having  taken  a 
journey  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  publication, 
his  History  of  Scotland  during  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Mary  and  King  James  VI.  till 
his  Accession  to  the  Throne  of  England, 
and  an  Appendix  containing  original 
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Papers,  appeared  early  in  1759,  in  2TQli^ 
4  to.  He  bad  at  this  time  obtained  the 
d^ee  of  D.D.  The  History  of  ScotUnd 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  pofmlar  of 
the  author's  works,  and  he  saw  the 
fourteenth  edition  of  it  before  bis  death. 
His  preferments  now  multiplied  rapidlj. 
He  had  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  eooae- 
quence  of  a  presentation  to  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  city,  while  the  workwaa 
in  the  press;  in  the  same  year  (1759)  he 
was  nominated  chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle ; 
in  1761  one  of  the  king's  chaplaiim  in 
ordinary  for  Scotland;  and  in  1762  he 
was  elected  principal  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  Two  years  afterwards  the 
post  of  historiographer  royal  for  Scotland^ 
with  a  salary  of  200/.  per  annum,  was 
revived  in  his  favour,  in  1769  his  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  with  a  View  of  the  Progress 
of  Society  in  Europe  from  the  Subversion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  was^  published 
in  3  vols,  4to.  This  is  his  great  work. 
The  introductory  volume,  corresponding 
to  the  second  clause  of  the  title,  was  par- 
ticularly admired,  as  representing  a 
masterly  survey  of  the  gradations  by 
which  the  social  institutions  of  antiquity 
have  passed,  through  the  barbarism  of 
the  dark  ases,  Into  all  that  characterises 
the  state  of  modem  Europe.  In  1777  he 
published  his  History  of  America,  in  2 
Tols,  4to.  This  work  proved  so  accept- 
able to  the  Spanish  nation,  that  uie 
author  was  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid.  About 
1780  he  retired  from  the  business  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  appears  from  a 
letter  of  his  to  a  nriend,  that  he  thought 
of  composing  a  history  of  England  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover ;  but  after  some  con- 
sideration he  ffave  up  the  project.  In 
1791  he  published  his  last  work — An 
Historical  Disquisition  concerning  the 
Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of 
India,  and  the  Progress  of  Trade  with 
that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4to.  This  per- 
formance exhibits  his  characteristic  ex- 
cellencies of  composition  undiminished; 
though  the  more  critical  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  superior  lights  in  Indian 
history  and  antiquities  since  obtained  by 
writers  with  ereater  local  advantages, 
have  rendered  it  less  popular  than  his 
other  publications.  On  a  general  con- 
sideration of  Dr.  Robertson's  qualities  as 
a  historian,  it  may  be  said  that  his  style 
is  correct,    dignified   without   stifilheai^ 
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nngiiUkrly  penpienoui,  and  often  elo- 
quent ;  and  thai  the  arrangement  of  his 
materiala  ia  ikiliul  and  laminoiit»  his  mode 
of  narration  diitinct,  and  his  descriptions 
highly  graphicaL  His  health  he^  to 
decline  towards  the  close  of  1791,  and  he 
removed  from  Edinburgh  to  Granffe- 
houae,  in  its  neighbourhood.  There  be 
died  on  the  11th  of  Jnne,  1793,  in  the 
scTenty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  left 
three  sons,  and  two  daughters,  the  elder 
of  whom  married  Mr.  Patrick  Brydone, 
the  celebrated  traveller,  and  author  of  a 
Tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta.  To  Robertson's 
private  and  social  virtues  the  most  liberal 
testimony  has  been  given  even  by  those 
who  were  his  opponents  in  church  poli- 
tics. He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  from  its  first 
foundation ;  and  besides  the  honour  he 
received  f^m  tlie  Royal  Academy  of 
Madrid,  he  had  that  of  being  anpegated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  radua  in 
1781,  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Petersburg  in  1783.  His 
works  were  published  together  in  French, 
CEuvres  completes  de  W.  Robertson, 
mkcM^  d'une  Notice  par  J.  A.'  C. 
ISuchot,  2  vols,  large  8vo,  Paris,  1837. 

ROBERTSON,  (Joseph,)  a  divine, 
was  bom  in  1726  at  Knipe,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Appleby,  and  at 
Queen's  coUege,^  Oxford.  In  1758  he 
obtained  the  living  of  Herriard,  in  Hamp- 
shire; in  1770  that  of  Sutton,  in  Esses; 
and  in  1779  the  vicarage  of  Homcastle, 
in  Lincolnshire.  He  died  in  1802.  His 
principal  works  are,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Polite  Literature;  An 
Essay  on  Punctuation  ;  The  Parian 
Chronicle,  or  the  Chronicle  of  the  Arun- 
delian  Marbles,  with  a  Dissertation  on 
its  Authentici^  ;  Vindication  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle ;  A 
translation  of  Telemachus;  On  Culinary 
Poisons ;  Essay  on  Female  Education ; 
and,  Enay  on  the  Nature  of  English 
Verse.  •  In  1772  he  edited  Algernon  Sid- 
ney's Discourses  on  Government. 

ROBERVAL,  (QUles  Persone  de,)  an 
eminent  French  mathematician,  was  bom 
in  1602  at  Roberval,  in  the  diocese  of 
Beauvais,  and,  while  receiving  a  liberal 
education,  discovered  a  predominant  bias 
towards  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
mathematical  sciences.  In  1629  he  ob- 
tained the  professorship  of  philosophy  in 
the  oollm  of  Maitre  Gervaii,  and  soon 
afterwarcu  that  which  had  been  founded 
hv  Ramus  at  the  College  Royal.  He 
tSao  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mer- 
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■enne,  Gassendi,  aiid  John  Morin ;  and 
when  Morin  was  near  his  death,  he 
requested  that  Roberval  might  be  his 
successor  in  the  mathemati^  chair  at 
the  College  Royal,  to  which  he  was  ac- 
cordingly nominated,  and  he  continued 
to  fill  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  cf  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1666.  To  this  body  he 
communicated  some  curious  experiments 
on  the  Torricellian  Vacuum,  which  he 
made  in  the  yesrs  1647  and  1648.  He 
invented  two  new  kinds  of  balances,  one 
of  which  was  adapted  to  the  weighing 
of  air,  and  may  oe  seen  described  in 
Journal  des  Savants  for  Februanr  1670, 
and  in  the  M^moires  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1666.  A  dispute  in  which 
he  was  involved  with  Descartes,  by  con- 
testing with  him  the  honour  of  his  analy- 
tical inventions,  and  depreciating  his  skill 
in  geometry,  is  said  not  to  have  termi- 
nated to  the  credit  of  Roberval.  He  died 
m  1675.  He  was  the  author  of,  A  Trea- 
tise on  Mechanics,  inserted  in  Mersenne's 
Universal  Harmony;  On  the  Mundane 
System,  a  treatise  in  Latin,  attributed  by 
him  to  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  but  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  his  own  production  ; 
and  several  papers  m  the  M^moires  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1666,  among 
which  is  his  Treatise  on  Indivisibles :  at 
the  end  of  this  he  has  explained  a  new 
method  for  the  transformation  of  figures, 
to  which  Torricelli  gave  the  name  of 
Robervallian  Lines. 

ROBESPIERRE,  (Franfois  Maximi- 
lien  Joseph  Isidore,)  notorious  for  his 
sanguinary  ferocity  during  the  French 
Revolution,  was  l>om  in  1759  at  Arrasi 
where  his  father  was  a  lawyer,  but  so 
negligent  of  his  affairs,  that  he  left  his 
three  children  (two  sons  and  a  daughter) 
in  a  state  of  absolute  penury.  M.  de 
Consi^  the  bishop  of  Arras,  humanely 
took  care  of  the  education  of  the  two 
sons,  and  Maximilien  obtained  through 
his  means  an  exhibition  at  the  col- 
lege of  Louis  le  Grand,  at  Paris,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ex- 
ercises. He  was  afterwards  entered  as 
a  pupil  with  an  advocate.  Some  popular 
causes,  and  a  prize  which  he  gained  by  a 
discourse  on  a  subject  proposed  by  the 
Academy  of  Metz,  led  to  nis  oeing  cnosen 
by  the  majority  of  his  fellow- citizens, 
when  the  States-General  were  convoked 
in  1789,  as  a  representative  of  the  tiers- 
6tat  By  courting  the  people,  and  dis- 
playing a  determined  hostility  to  the  royal 
prerogatives,  he  laid  a  foundation  for 
future  influence  in  the  democratic  party.' 
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He  had  no  phyiieal  advantagM  to  asiiifc 
him ;  he  wae  a  shorty  inaignifieant-lookiiig 
man ;  his  features  small,  his  oomplexion 
pale,  his  face  deeply  marked  with  the 
•small-pov,  and  his  Yoioe  harsh,  shrill, 
and  mssonant.  Notvithstanding  these 
disadvantages  he  iBcreased  in  popular 
estimation.  It  was  on  the  17th  of  Jnne, 
1789,  that  he  deliwred  his  first  speech 
'  in  the  National  Assembly.  Thenceforth 
he  became  the  idol  of  the  populace,  who 
gave  htm  the  title  of  *'The  Incorruptible." 
In  fact,  he  cared  not  how  his  speeches 
were  received  in  the  Assembly,  pro- 
vided they  pleased  the  mob.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly, 
followed  by  the  election  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  the  members  of  which 
-were  all  new,  -Robespierre^s  chief  theatre 
of  action  was  the  famous  Jacobin  club. 
Here  he  decried  every  attribute  of  mon- 
archy, and  Enounced  those  who  would 
control  the  people  as  conspirators  against 
their  country,  knowing  that  the  pikemen 
of  the  subum,  bloodtiiintyand  ungovern- 
able, took  the  speeches  of  the  Jacobins 
for  their  word  of  command.  Rob^ierre 
laid  down  this  principle,  ''that  France 
must  be  revolutionized;"  and  for  this 
object  he  laboured  with  a  determination 
which  his  opponents  could  find  no  means 
of  diminishing.  Though  he  did  not 
appear  as  an  actorin  the  insurrection  of 
August  10th,  or  the  horrid  prison  mas- 
sacres of  September,  it  is  supposed  that 
he  favoured  them,  but  declined  taking  an 
lopen  part,  from  that  pusillanimity  which 
belonged  to  his  character.  In  the  new 
assembly,  called  the  National  Conven- 
tion, wnich  met  in  September  1792,  he 
was  returned  as  a  member  for  Paris.  He 
soon  became  the  head  of  the  party  called 
the  Mountain  (from  its  sitting  in  the 
*<  Montague,"  or  higher  part  of  the  room), 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Bria- 
sotins,  who  then  possessed  the  ministerial 
power.  He  underwent  an  accusation  of 
aspiring  to  the  dictatorsliip,  from  Louvet, 
one  of  that  party,  which  he  repelled  by  a 
long  and  artful  speech ;  and  m  the  end, 
the  convention  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  prmting  of  Robespierre's 
speech  was  a  means  of  extending  his 
popularity ;  and  his  subsequent  exertions 
to  bring  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  to  a 
trial,  and  procure  his  condemnation, 
greatly  augmented  his  influence  with  the 
Violent  part  of  the  nation.  At  this  time 
the  war  in  which  the  Brissotins  had  im- 

Snidently   engaged   with  England  and 
pain,  joined  to  the  ill   success  of  the 
French  arms  in  Flanders,  the  defection  of 
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Damooriez,  and  the  rebellion  in  La 
Vendue,  broi^t  the  pnblic  affiiirs  into  a 
verv  critical  state,  ana  filled  men's  minds 
with  alarm.  Suspicions  of  all  public  men 
were  readily  listened  to,  and  vigorous 
measures  were  loudly  called  for.  Scenes 
of  tumult  and  intrigue  succeeded,  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Brissotins.  Robespierre,  assisted  by 
Danton  and  Marat,  now  gained  a  decided 
supremacy  in  the  National  Convention, 
and  the  period  which  has  been  empha- 
tically termed  the  reign  of  terror,  com- 
menced. This dreadfulperiod  lasted  from 
the  10th  of  March,  1793,  to  the  27th  of 
July  in  tlie  following  year.  The  Girondist 
deputies,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one, 
with  their  leader  Brissot,  were  among  the 
first  victims,  (31st  May,  1793.)  The 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  followed. 
The  scaffold  daily  streamed  with  the 
blood  of  nobles,  priests,  imd  all  who  by 
character  and  condition  could  but  be  ana- 
pected  of  being  attached  to  the  ancient 
government  At  length  the  tvrant'a  own 
confederates  were  uotspared.  Danton  him- 
self, with  Desmoulins,  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
and  others,  were  accused  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  fell  under  the  guillotine.  In  the  midat 
of  all  these  horrors  Robespierre  thought 
fit  to  exhibit  at  Paris  a  festival,  in  which 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  waa 
solemnly  recognised ;  and,  as  the  restorer 
of  national  refigion,  he  appointed  decades 
and  other  days  for  public  worship.  All 
power  was  now  concentrated  in  a  junto, 
called  the  Committee  of  Public  Sisfety, 
which  regulated  eveiy  thing,  absolved  or 
tried,  spoiled  or  enriched,  murdered  or 
saved;  and  this  committee  was  entirely 
regulated  by  the  will  of  Robespierre,  who 

fovemed  it  by  means  of  his  creatarea, 
t  Just,  and  Couthon.  In  the  short 
space  of  two  years  neariy  3000  persons 
perished  by  the  guillotine  in  Paria  aUme. 
Even  the  revolutionary  forms  were 
thought  too  dilatory;  the  execution  of 
four  or  five  in  a  day  did  not  satiate 
Robespierre's  vengeance ;  the  murder  of 
thirty  or  forty  was  demanded,  and  ob- 
tained; the  streets  became  deluged  with 
blood ;  canab  were  neceasary  to  eenvey 
it  to  the  Seine;  and  experimenta  were 
actually  made  at  one  of  the  prisons  with 
an  instrument  for  cutting  off  half  a  score 
heads  at  a  single  stroke.  Among  the 
victims  of  this  tyrant,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
men  perished,  who  had  been  Che  meaDS 
of  revolutionizing  the  people,  and  so  de- 
luding them  with  the  pretences  -of  Uhmtf, 
that    they  could  caunly  exchange  Uie 
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mSd  gormmmtni  of  a  Lodi  XVI.  for 
that  of  a  Robetpiorre.  In  thia,  retributire 
jitatioa  was  guided  hy  a  raperior  Hand  f 
But  die  reign  of  terror  was  now  become 
too  intelenblo  to  be  endnred,  and  the 
prineiple  of  fear,  wbidi  had  wipported 
It,  brooght  it  to  an  end.  Robetpietre 
•uddenly  lost  hia  popularity^  he  met 
with  oppoeen  in  the  ConTention  Itself; 
and  on  the  27th  July,  1794,  a  deeree 
against  him  and  his  prindpal  associates 
was  passed,  and  he  was  anneeted,  and 
carried  to  the  Luzembooig.  Attempts 
were  made  by  the  Jacobin  club  to  nose 
the  populace  of  Paris  in  his  fiiTonr,  and 
he  was  fn  a  time  rescued,  and  carried  to 
theH6teldeViUe.  Bat  his  enemies  had 
gone  too  finr  to  recede.  A  decree  of  out- 
Uwrjr  was  issued  against  him  in  the  Con- 
vention, prorided  with  which,  a  member 
•at  the  Imm  of  an  armed  force  burst  into 
the  Hdtol  de  Ville.  Robespierre,  who 
had  manifctled  his  constitutional  cowar- 
dice on  this  emergency,  attempted  to  blow 
his  bfakis  oat  with  a  pistol.  The  ball 
shattered  his  lower  jaw,  which  was  bound 
up  with  a  slight  bandage.  He  passed  the 
remainder  of  that  day,  and  the  night 
following,  in  dreadAil  as ony.  He  wished 
to  wipe  away  the  blood  which  filled  his 
moutn ;  they  gave  him  a  bloody  cloth, 
jund  as  he  pushed  it  from  him,  they  said 
to  htm — *^  It  is  blood — it  is  what;  thou 
art  fond  of  I"  The  next  day,  (28th  July,) 
he  was  placed  in  a  cart  between  Couthon 
and  Henriot,  and  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution  (Place  Louis  XV.),  where  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
beheaded,  with  ten  of  his  accomplices, 
of  whom  he  was  the  last  to  suffer.  He 
was  'then  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  bis 
age. 

ROBINS,  or  ROBYNS,  (John,)  an 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  was  liom 
in  Staffordshire,  and  was  entered  a  student 
at  Merton  coljage,  Oxford,  in  1516. 
Haying  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
diWniiy  in  1&81,  he  was  the  year  follow- 
ing nuMe  by  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  be 
was  cbaplam,  one  of  the  casona  of  his 
iBoUege  in  Oxford.  In  1548  he  was  made 
a  eanon  of  Windier,  and  afterwards  one 
of  the  chaplains  to  <|neen  Mary.  He  died 
in  1558,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Goorge  at  Windsor.  He  wrote,  D% 
Cuhninatione  SleUarum  Fiaarum ;  De 
Ortu  et  Occasu  Stellarum  Fixamm ;  An- 
notationes  Astrolofficse,  Lib.  III.;  Annota- 
tiottea  Edward!  Vl. ;  and,  TVactatus  de 
FjN^ooticatione  per  Eclipsin. 

ROBINS,  (Bienjamin,)  an  cmment 
and  artiUeritty  bom  at 


Bath  in  1707.  His  parents  were  Quakers, 
and  in  narrow  circumstances ;  yet  he  re- 
eeiTed  some  instruction,  which  by  severe 
application  he  greatly  improYed.  His 
knowledge  of  mathematics  wss  such,  that 
he  was  recommended  to  Dr.  Pemb^ton, 
and  in  1725  settled  in  London  as  a 
mathematical  teacher.  Here  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  ancient  and  mo- 
dem mathematicians  ;  and  in  1727 
he  jmblished  in  Che  Philosophical  IVana- 
actions  a  demonstration  of  the  last 
proposition  of  Newton's  treatise  on 
Quadratures.  The  next  year  he  attacked 
Bernoulli's  dissertation  in  support  of 
Leibnitz's  Opinion  of  the  Force  of  Bodies 
in  Motion.  After  bestowing  much  atten- 
tion en  gunnery,  and  visiting  some  of 
the  fortresses  fai  Flanders,  he  engaged  in 
a  controversy  against  bishop  Berkeley's 
Analyst  on  the  Fluxionary  Method,  and 
published,  in  1735,  a  discourse  concern- 
ing the  certainty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Method  of  Fluxions,  and  of  Prime  and 
Ultimate  Ratios.  H  e  afterwards  defended 
Newton  against  Baxter,  and  printed  Re- 
marks on  Euler's  Treatise  of  Motion,  on 
Smith's  Optics,  and  on  Jurin's  Discourse 
concerning  Vision.  lu  1739  he  published 
three  able  political  pamphlets,  which 
attracted  much  attention;  and  in  1742 
appeared  his  New  Principles  of  Gunnery, 
a  work  of  mat  merit,  and  the  result  of 
his  own  laborious  experiments.  In 
1748  lord  Anson's  Voyage  round  the 
World  was  publiriied,  and  though  it  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  W.  Walter, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Centurion,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Robins  had  a  large  share  in 
the  work.  He  afterwards  wrote  an 
mology  for  the  unfortunate  affair  of 
Jmston-Pans,  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Cope ; 
and  by  the  protection  of  lord  Anson, 
he  was  employed  in  superintending  the 
improvements  made  in  Greenwich  Ob* 
servatory.  His  reptitation  was  now  such, 
that  he  was  offered  his  choioe,  either  to 
go  to  Paris  as  commissioner,  to  settle  the 
boundaries  of  Acadia;  or  to  proceed  to 
the  East  Indies  as  general  engineer  of 
the  company,  in  visiting  and  repairing 
their  forts:  he  accepted  the  latter  ap- 
pointment He  reached  India  in  July 
1751,  and  immediately  formed  plans  for 
tiie  improvement  of  the  forts  of  Madras, 
and  of  St  David ;  but  ^a  climate  proved 
imfavourable  to  his  constitution,  and  a 
consumption  carried  him  off  on  the 
29th  July,  1751,  in  the  fortv-fooith  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  the  pnUieatiott  of  his 
works  to  his  friends,  Martm  Folkca  and 
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Jamea  Wilson,  and  they  appeared  in  2 
vols,  8vo,  1761. 

ROBINSON,  (Hugh,)  a  divine  and 
schoolmaster,  waa  bom  in  St  Mary's 
parish,  in  the  island  of  Anglesea,  and 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  at 
Kew  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  heeame 
fellow  in  1605.  About  1614  he  became 
head  master  of  Winchester  School.  He 
afterwards  became  archdeacon  of  Win- 
chester, canon  of  Wells,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Gloucester.  Having  sided 
with  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  taken 
the  Covenant,  he  lost  his  canonry  and 
archdeaconry,  but  obtained  the  rectorv  of 
Hinton,  near  Winchester.  He  died  in 
1655.  He  wrote,  foi  the  use  of  Win- 
chester School,  Preces;  Grammaticalis 
qusedam ;  and,  Antiqute  Historiie  Synop- 
sis, printed  together  at  Oxford  in  1616, 
8vo;  Scholse  Wintoniensis  Phrases  La- 
tinae,  Lond.  1654  and  1664,  published  bv 
his  son  Nicholas ;  and,  Annalium  Mundi 
universalium,  &c  Tomus  Unicus,  lib. 
xiv.  absolutus,  &c.  Lond.  1677,  fol.  im- 
proved by  Dr.  Thomas  Peirce,  dean  of 
Salisbury,  by  the  king's  command. 

ROBINSON,  (Sir  Tancred,)  a  physi- 
cian and  botanist,  and  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  George  I.  by  whom  he  was 
kniehted,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
celeorated  Ray,  who  distinguishes  him  by 
the  title  of  amicorum  a^ha.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
medicine  in  1679,  and  that  of  doctor  in 
1685  While  at  Montpellier  he  wrote  a 
i  etter  to  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  dated  Aug.  4, 
1C83,  concerning  the  Pont  de  S.  Esprit, 
on  the  Rhine,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  June 
''684 ;  and  after  his  return  in  that  year  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
To  this  learned  body  he  made  various 
communications,  particularly  an  account 
of  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Hortus 
Malabaricus ;  on  the  natural  sublimation 
of  sulphur  from  the  pyrites  and  limestone 
at  £tna,  &c. ;  ail  account  of  Henry  Jen- 
kins, who  lived  169  years;  and  on  other 
topics  of  natural  history.  He  died  in 
1748. 

ROBINSON,  (John,)  a  distinguished 
prelate  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  1650 
at  Cleasby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated 
at  Oriel  college,  Oxford.  He  went  about 
1683  to  Sweden,  as  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Britbh  ambassador  ;  and  in  nis  ab- 
sence was  appointed  first  resident,  then 
envoy  extraordinary,  and  lastly  ambassa- 
dor. He  remained  in  this  rank  until 
1708.'  During  this  time  he  published 
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his  Account  of  Sweden,  as  it  was  in  1686, 
which  is  generally  printed  with  lord 
Molesworth's  account  of  Denmark.  On 
his  retum  to  England  queen  Anne  made 
him  dean  of  Windsor,  registrar  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  and  prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  In  1710  he  waa  preferred 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  Through  the 
influence  or  the  earl  of  Oxford,  then  at 
the  head  of  administration,  he  waa  fiiit 
made  lord  privy  seal,  and  afterwarda 
was  admitted  to  a  seat  at  the  oooncil 
board,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself 
that  queen  Anne  made  choice  of  him  aa 
one  of  her  plenipotentiaries  at  the  treaty 
of  Utiecht.  With  what  spirit  he  be- 
haved on  this  occasion  may  be  seen  in  the 
common  histories  of  the  treaty,  and  in 
Swift's  Four  last  Years  of  queen  Anne. 
He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  finishing  St  Paul'a  Cathe- 
dral, and  for  building  fifty  new  churches 
in  London;  was  a  governor  of  the 
Charter-house,  and  dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Compttm  in 
1714,  he  was  translated  to  tho  see  of 
London.    He  died  in  1723. 

ROBINSON,  (Anastasia,)  a  musical 
performer,  the  daughter  of  a  portrait 
painter,  who  had  her  instructed  in  muaic 
by  Dr.  Crofts,  at  first  as  an  accomplish- 
ment; but  afterwards,  being  afflicted 
with  a  total  loss  of  sight,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  availing  himself  <^  hia 
daughter's  disposition  for  music,  to  turn 
it  to  account  as  a  profession.  She 
was  subsequently  instracted  by  San- 
doni,  an  eminent  Italian  sin^ng-master 
in  London,  and  likewise  by  the  opera 
singer  called  the  Baroness.  Her  firat 
public  exhibition  waa  at  the  coneerta 
in  York-buildings,  where  she  usually 
accompanied  herself  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. Her  father  afterwards  took  a 
house  in  Golden-square,  where  he  esta- 
blished weekly  concert^  and  assembliea 
in  the  manner  of  eonversaxioni,  which 
were  frequented  by  persons  of  taate  and 
fashion.  She  next  accepted  an  engi^e- 
ment  at  the  Opera,  where  she  made  her 
first  appearance  in  Creso^  and  her  second 
in  the  character  of  Ismina,  the  principal 
female  part  in  Arminio.  She  at  length 
quitted  the  stage,  in  consequence  of  her 
maiTia^e  with  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  did  not  avow  the  union  till  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  in  1735.  She  died 
in  1750. 

ROBINSON,  (Richard,)  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  lord  Rokeby,  the  imme- 
diate descendant  of  the  Robinsons  of 
Rokeby,  in  the  North  Riding  of  theoounty 
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of  Yoi^,  was  born  in  f  709,  and  educated 
at  WestmiDster  School,  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1733  Dr.  Black- 
bum,  archbishop  of  York,  appointed  him 
his  chaplain,  and  collated  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Elton,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  to  the  prebend  of  Gtindal, 
in  the  cathedral  of  York.  In  1751  he 
attended  the  duke  of  Dorset,  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  to  that  kingdom,  as  first 
chaplain,  and  in  the  same  year  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Killala.  In 
1759  he  was  translated  to  the  united  sees 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761  to 
the  see  of  Kildare.  In  1765,  when  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  was  appointed 
to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Robin- 
son was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of 
Armaffh,  and  made  lord  almoner  and 
▼ice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin. In  1783  he  was  appointed  prelate  to 
the  order  of  St  Patrick ;  and  on  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  1787,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  lord  justices  of  that  kins^ 
dom.  He  died  in  1794.  He  greatly 
improved  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
and  school,  of  Armagh,  built  several 
churches,  repaired  the  cathedral,  and 
ornamented  the  town.    Nor  was  he  for^ 

Stftd  of  the  place  of  his  education.  On 
e  new  gate,  built  by  Wyatt,  for  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  the  primate  is  comme- 
niorated  as  one  of  the  principal  contri- 
butors to  the  cost  of  building  that  gate  and 
reiMuring  Canterbury  quadrangle,  upon 
which  he  expended  upwards  of  30,000/. 

ROBINSON,  (Robert,)  a  Dissenting 
divine,  of  the  Bi^tist  persuasion,  was 
bom  in  1735,  at  Swaffham,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  and  was  sent  to  a  Latin  school 
at  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  to  an 
endowed  grammar-school  at  Seaming, 
where  he  gained  some  knowledge  of  the 
French,  as  well  as  of  the  classical  lan- 
euages.  He  was  next  an^irenticed  to  a 
nairaresser  in  Crutch ed-Friars,  London. 
During  his  apprenticeship  he  attended  the 
most  celebrated  preachers  of  the  day 
among  the  Independents,  the  Baptists, 
and  Uie  Calvinistio  dergv;  and  when 
about  the  age  of  twenty  his  indentures 
were  given  up,  at  his  own  request,  as  he 
had  a  strong  aesire  to  become  a  preacher. 
His  first  sermon  was  delivered  to  a  small 
congregation  at  Mildenhall,  in  Suffolk ; 
and  he  afterwards  continued  to  preach 
among  the  Methodists,  at  various  places, 
for  about  two  years,  when,  being  unsuc- 
cessful in  forming  a  church  amonx  them, 
he  left  them,  and  formed  a  small  Inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Norwich.  In 
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1759  he  became  preacher  to  a  conore^ 
tion  of  Baptists  at  Cambridge ;  and  thence 
in  1773,  ne  removed  to  Chesterton,  near 
Cambridge,  and  commenced  farmer,  to 
which,  in  time,  he  added  the  business  of 
a  dealer  in  com  and  coals.    In  1774  he 
published.  Arcana,  a  pamphlet  respecting 
the  petition  to  parliament  for  relief  iu 
matters  of  subscription ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  an  appendix  to  Alleyne's  Legal 
Degrees  of  Marriage,  which  consists  m  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  Is  it  lawful 
and  right  for  a  man  to  marry  the  sister  of 
his  deceased  wife?   in  which  he  main- 
tained the  affirmative.    In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Sanrin,  which 
was  followed,  at  different  periods,  bv  four 
others.     Introductory  to  these  volumes 
are    prefatory  dissertations,   containing 
memoirs  of  the  Reformation  inFrance,ana 
the  life  of  Saurin,  together  with  reflec- 
tions on  Deism,  Christian  liberty,  &c.   In 
1776,  during  the  controversy  respecting 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
carried  on  principallv  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ne  published,  A  Plea 
for  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
8cc.    Some  years  after,  Mr.  Lindsejr  pub- 
lished. An  Examination  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  to  which 
Mr.  Robinson,  although  frequently  called 
upon,  declined  to  reply.    His  silence, 
however,  occasioned  some  suspicion  thai 
he  was  not  very  sincere,  which  his  con- 
duct afterwards  confirmed.    In  1777  he 
nublished  a  small  tract,  entitled.    The 
History  and  Mystery  of  Good  Friday,  in 
which  he  ridiculed  the  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  our  Saviour.    In  1778,  he 
published,  A  Plan  of  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  of  Nonconformity,  for  the  In- 
struction of  Catechumens ;  this  piece  con- 
tains an  outline  of  the  whole  controversy 
of  the  Dissenters  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  their  history,  firom  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  to  1 778.    Towards  the 
dose  of  the  same  year  he  published,  An 
Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon, 
tranuated  from  the  original  French  of  the 
Rev.  John  Claude,  with  Notes,  in  2  vols, 
8vo.    The  preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  Essay  consists  of  memoirs  of  the  life 
of  the  author.    This  was  followed  by  a 
tract  addressed  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  entitied,  The  Ge- 
neral Doctrine  of  Toleration,  applied  to 
the  particular  Case  of  Free  Communion. 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the 
momine  of  the  8th  June,  1790.    Some 
time  before  he  had  become  a  convert  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  modem  Socinians;  a 
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changs  whieh  has  been  attributed  to  the 
nvritiogs  of  Dr.  Priestley.  His  lai^est 
work,  The  Historv  of  Baptism,  &c.  <in 
nvhich  he  professed  to  trace  the  history  of 
that  rite  from  its  earliest  use),  appeared 
after  his  death,  in  1790,  4to,  and  was 
followed  in  1792  by  another  volume  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  but  entitled. 
Ecclesiastical  Besearches. 

BOBINSON,  (Thomas,)  a  pious  divine, 
was  bom  in  1749  at  Wakefield,  in  York- 
shire, and  educated  at  the  grammar-school 
of  his  native  place,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  as  a  sizar, 
and  greaUy  distinguished  himself,  and  was 
chosen  fellow.  Soon  after  receiving  his 
first  degree  he  was  ordained,  and  entered 
upon  the  curacy  of  Witcham,  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely ;  to  this  was  added  that  of  Wich- 
ford.  About  two  years  after  he  accepted 
the  curacy  of  St  Martin's,  Leicester.  He 
was  also  chosen  afternoon  lecturer  of  All 
Saints,  and  in.  1774,  chaplain  to  the  Infir^ 
mary.  In  1778  a  weekly  lecture  being 
founded  at  St.  Mary's  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Wheatiey,  an  opulent  manu&ctnrer  of 
Leicester,  with  toe  consent  of  the  incum- 
bent, and  of  the  bishop  of  th»  diocese, 
Mr.  Robinson  wasAppomted  first  lecturer; 
and  soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  on-  th« 
death  of  the  incumbent,  he  was  instituted 
to  the  livins;  by  the  lord  chancellor.  It 
was  here  that  he  preached  a  course  of 
sermons  on  Scr^iture  Characters,  which 
were^  afterwards  printed.  Healsopub- 
lished>  Thft  Christian  System  Unfolded, 
Off  Essaya  on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of 
Christianity,  a  vols,  8vo,  intended  as  a 
popular  body  of  divinity,  but  drawn  out 
m  the  form  of  Essays  instead  of  Ser- 
mons, in  which  the>  subjecta  had  been 
formerly  discussed  from  the  pulpit ;  The 
Parochuit  Minister'a  Address  to  his  P»- 
rishioneia ;  On  Confinnatioa;  Address  on 
the  Peace  of  1802;  The  Serious  Call; 
one  or  two  occasional  Sermensy  and  Pro- 
phecies on  the  Messiah. 

BOBINSON,  (Maria,)  an  ingeaioua 
writer,  whose  maiden  name  was  Darby, 
was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1758.  After  her 
marriage,  and  a  career  of  extravagance, 
she  had  recourse  to  the  stage,  and,  while 
performing  the  character  A  Perdito,  in 
Shakspeare's  Winter's  Tale,  captivated 
the  youthful  affections  of  a  distinguished 
personage,  whom  she  quitted  in  two  years, 
when  she  formed  another  connexion  of 
the  same  kind  with  a  military  officer, 
upon  whom  she  lavished  the  wh^e  of  her 
diaposable  property.  She  also  lost  the 
use  of  her  limbs  in  following  him,  during  a 
severe  winter  night,  to  a  searport,  whiUier 
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she  had  hurried  to  relieve  him  firom  a  tem- 
porary embarrassment.  Not  lone  after 
she  went  to  the  continent  for  her  health, 
and  remained  there  about  five  years.  On 
her  return  in  1788  she  commenced  her 
literaiT  career,  in  which  she  had  con- 
siderable success.  She  died  in  1800. 
Her  works  are,  Poems ;  Legitimate  Son- 
nets, with  Thoughts  on  PoeUcal  Subjects, 
and  Anecdotes  of  the  Greman  Poetess, 
Sappho ;  A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of 
the  Queen  of  France ;  A  Monody  to  the 
Memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds;  Modem 
Manners,  a  Satire ;  The  Sicilian  Lover, 
a  Tragedy ;  Thoughts  on  the  Condition  of 
Women,  and  the  Injustice  of  Mental 
Subordination ;  Vancensfei ;  The  Widow ; 
Angelina;  Hubert  de  Sevrac ;  Walsing- 
ham;  The  False  Friend;  The  Natural 
Daughter;  these  are  novels ;  and.  Lyrical 
Tales. 

BOfilSON,  (John,)  a  natural  phQoao- 
pher  and  mathematician,  was  dotb  in 
1739,  at  Boghall,  m  the  county  of  Stir- 
ling, and  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  studied  the  classics 
under  Dr.  Moore,  mond  pliHosophy  under 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  nataial  philosophy  un- 
der Dr.  Dick,  and  the  mathematics  under 
Dr.  Bobert  Simson.  Declining  the  cle- 
rical profesrion,  fbr  which  he  bad  been 
intended,  he  went  to  London  in  1768, 
and  embarked^  with  a  sen'  of  admiral 
Knowles,  in  thu^  Neptun^f  ef  00  guns, 
which  w«B  one  of  a  fleet  destined  to  co- 
operate with  the  hMd  forces  under 
fenend  Wolfe  in  the  rediMtion  of  Que- 
ec.  During  the  voyage  Mr,  Knowles 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
on  board  the  Rajfal  WUliamf  and  Robison, 
who  was  then  rated  as  a  midshipman,  ac- 
companied him.  At  the  si^  of  Quebec 
he  was  sent  with  a  party  of  seamen  and 
petty  officers  to  reinforce  the  crew  of 
the  Stiriing  Cattle,  Sir  Charles  Saunders'^ 
flag^ship,  which  was  Iving  before  tlie 
city,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  see  muek 
service  both  on  board  and  on  shore.  He 
was  also  sometimes  employed  in  taking 
surveys  of  different  parts  of  4he  river. 
Upon  the  surrender  of  the  city  he  returned 
to  the  Moyal  fVmamt  and  spent  the 
whole  of  the  next  year  and  part  of  the 
following  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portttga]>  After- 
wardshe  accompanied  lieutenant  Knowles 
on  board  the  Fmngrme  sloop  of  war,  ef 
which  Ae  lieutenant  was  appointed  com- 
mander. On  the  return  of  the  Jtoyof 
WiUkm  to  Engiand,  Bobison  aecepted 
an  invitation  from  admiral  Knowles  to 
reaide  with  him  at  his  seat  in  the  coootiy. 
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He  wMm  after  quitted  the  lutTjr;  and  in 
176S  he  was  apnointed  to  take  charge  of 
HarriBon'a  timekeeBtr,  which  it  waepro- 
poaed  hy  the  Boara  of  Longitude  to  try 
during  a  Toyage  to  tiie  Wcat  Indiee;  and 
nvith  Uiis  yiew  he  aecoBi{Maiied  ft  son  of 
Mr.  Harriaon  to  Jamaica.  He  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  pfayncid  acienees ;  and 
on  the  removal  of  Dr.  Blaok  to  Edinbargh, 
he  waa  appointed  to  auoeeed  him  at  Olaa- 
goWy  where  for  four  veart  he  gave  leeturea 
on  natnnl  philompny.  In  1770  he  ae- 
cepted  the  aDpointment  of  secretary  to 
admiral  Sir  Cnarlea  Knowlea,  who  had 
been  invited  by  the  empress  of  Russia 
(Cathaxinell.)  to  superintend  the  improve* 
ments  whioh  she  contemjplated  makine  in 
her  navy.  Two  years  after  his  arrival  at 
Petersburg,  Sir  C!hailes  became  pvesidenC 
of  the  Beard  of  Adaatrakv,  and  Rofaison 
waa  made  inepectar  of  the  corps  of  ma- 
ritime  cadets  al  Gronstadt  In  1774  he 
■neaecdsd  Dr.  Rnsael  in  the  prafessorship 
of  natural  philoaopfay  at  Edinburgh,  which 
he  held  tdl  his  death*  On  settlinff  in 
Edinbmch  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Fhiloaolihical  Society  of  that  city.     In 

1798  he  was  made  doctor  in  laws  bytiie 
university  of  New  Jersey ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  by  that  of  Glasgow ;  and  in 
1800  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg.' 
He  contributed  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  Edtuboi^  a  paper  on 
the  determination,  from  his  own  ooserv»- 
tiona,  of  the  orbit  and  motion  -  of  tbp 
Georgium  Sidus ;  and  another  paper  o« 
the  motion  of  light  as  al&oted  by  rateet^ 
ing  and  refracting  substances  which  are 
themselves  in  motion.  He  also  contri- 
bcrted  many  articles  to  the  third  edition 
of  Uie  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  and  itt 
Sup^ment.  He  likewise  published  in 
1803,  Dr.  Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  published, 
Elements  of  Mechaniod  Philosophy.    In 

1799  he  published,  A  History  of  the  Ger-^ 
man  Illuminati,  in  which  he  attaoka  the 
freemasons.    He  died  in  1805. 

ROBORTELLO,  (Franeeseo,)  aleamed 
philologist,  was  born  atUdine  in  1516, 
and  educated  at  Bologna  under  Romolo 
Amaaeo,  and  about  1588  was  invited  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Lucca* 
In  1543  he  removed  to  Pisa,  where  he 
held  a  similar  professorship  till  1549, 
when  he  was  invited  to  Venice  to  succeed 
Batista  Egnasio.  In  1552  he  was  called 
to  Padua  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
Latin  eloquence,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Laaaro  ouonamici.  He  quitted  Padua 
for  Bologna  in  1557 ;  and  in  1560  hewaa 
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rmaXM  hf  the  aamte  of  Venica  to  bis 
ohair  at  Padua,  whare  he  died  in  1567,  in  ^ 
his  fiffy-tint  jrear.  The  universi^  gave  * 
bun  a  splendid  frueral,  and  the  German 
nation  erected  a  handaome  monument  to 
his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Antonio. 
He  published,  Annotatiens  on  various  A n- 
thon,  Greek  and  Latin ;  An  edition  of 
Ariatotk's  Poetics,  together  with  a  Para- 
phrase on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry ;  An 
edition  of  the  Tragediea  of  iEsimyhu; 
of  jKlian's  Tactica,  with  »  Latin  version ; 
and  of  Longinua  de  Sublimitate,  with  An- 
notations. He  also  published  a  valuable 
work,  De  VitA  et  Victu  Populi  Roman» 
sub  Imperatoribna  Csrsaribus  Augusti% 
with  ten  other dissertationi  on  subjects  of 
Romaa  antiquity ;  and  a  book,  De  Arti- 
ficio  dieendi. 

ROCABERTI  DI  PERELADA. 
(Juan  Tomaso,)  a  Spanish  prelate,  noted' 
for  his  seal  in  defence  of  the  high  clatma 
of  the  papal  see,  was  bom  in  1424,  at  Pare- 
lada,  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalooia  and 
Rousaillon,  and  entered  at  an  early  age 
into  the  ovder  of  St.  Dominic.  In  1676 
he  was  made  arohbishop  of  Valencia ;  and 
inquiaiCor  general  in  Spain  in  1695.  He 
was  alao  twice  anpotnled  viceroy  of  Var 
lencia.  His  seal  for  the  papal  authority 
led  him  to  publish  a  treatise,  De  Romani 
Pontificis  Auctoriatev  1603,  in  3  vols,  fol. 
This  work  was  very  favourably  received 
in  Spain  and  in  Ituy ;  but  the  sale  of  li 
was  prohibited  in  Prance  1^  a  decree  of 
the  parfiainent  of  Paris.  He  also  pub* 
fished  at  Rome  an  enonnous  collection^ 
entitled,  Bibliotbeca  Maxima  Pontificia, 
in  21  vols,  fot.    He  died  in  1609. 

ROCCA,  (Angele,)  bom  in  1545  at 
RoccaCentrata,  in  the  marohe  of  Aneona, 
took  ^e  habit  among  the  hermito  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  studied  at  Rome,  Venice, 
Perugia,  and  Padua.  In  1585  Sixtus  V. 
plaoM  him  in  the  Vatican,  and  confided 
to  his  Buperintendenee  those  editions  of 
the  Bible,  the  councils,  and  the  fathers, 
iMeh  issiud  from  the  papal  press  durine 
hia  pontificate.  In  1595  Clement  VIIL 
maae  him  apostolical  sacristan,  and  titular 
biahop  of  Tagoste,  in  Numidia.  He  col- 
lected a  laige  library,  which  he  left  to  the 
Aaguatinian  monastery  at  Rome;  bul> 
upon  the  espress  condition  that  it  should 
be  always  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  was  die  first  libraiY  formed  in- 
that  city,  to  which  the  poUSe  had  freedom 
of  access,  and  it  was  called,  after  the  name 
of  its  beneficent  founder,  the  Angelical 
Library.  He  died  in  1620.  Severafof  his 
works  were  printed  in  2  vols,  foL  in  1719. 
From  his  MSS.  was  also  published  in  1745^ 
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jLcnrioiii  eoQeetiony  entitled,  Thesaurus 
Foptificiarum  Antiquitatam  necnon  Rt- 
'  tuum  ac  Ceremoniarum,  in  2  vols,  fol. 

ROCHEFORT,  (William  de,)  a  French 
writer,  was  bom  in  1 731,  at  Lyons,  whence 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to 
poetnr,  and  Greek  literature.  He  pub- 
lished a  Refutation  of  the  Systdme  ae  la 
Nature ;  Critical  History  of  the  Opinions 
of  the  Ancients  concerning  Happiness ; 
IVanslation  of  Sophocles ;  and  a  metrical 
version  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
with  preliminary  discourses  and  notes ; 
this  was  splendidly  printed  at  the  royal 
press  in  1781,  1782, 4to.  He  was  a  mem- 
Der  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres.    He  died  in  1788. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  (Francis,  dluc 
de  la,)  prince  of  Marsillae,  was  born  in 
1613.  tie  diftinffttished  himself  as  one 
of  the  most  brilfiant  young  noblemen 
about  the  court,  and  formed  a  connexion 
with  the  famous  duchess  of  Lonffueville, 
which  involved  him  in  the  civil  war  of 
the  Fronde.  At  the  battle  of  St  Antoine 
at  Paris  he  signalized  his  courage,  and 
received  a  musket-shot,  which  for  some 
time  deprived  him  of  sight  When  these 
troubles  were  terminated,  and  he  had 
made  his  peace  with  the  government,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  society 
and  literature.  Huet  asserts  that  he  con- 
stanUy  refused  to  take  a  seat  in  the  French 
Academy,  because  he  was  timid,  and 
feared  to  speak  in  public.  He  died  in 
1680.  He  made  hunself  famous  by  a 
work  entitled.  Reflexions  ou  Sentences  et 
Maximes  Morales,  often  printed,  and 
abundantly  both  praised  and  criticised. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  this  book 
is,  that  self-love  is  the  motive  of  aU  our 
actions.  La  Fontaine,  in  his  fable, 
L' Homme  et  son  Image,  has  made  an 
ingenious  defence  of  Rochefoucauld's 
Maximes.  He  also  wrote,  M^moires  de 
la  Rigenee  d*Anne  d'Autriche,  2  vols, 
l2mo,  1713. 

ROCKINGHAM.    See  Wentwoetb. 

RODNEY,  (George  Brydges,  lord,) 
a  brave  naval  officer,  was  bom  in  1718, 
at  Walton-on-Thames,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  educated  at  Harrow.  He 
entered  eariy  into  the  navy,  and  in  1742 
was  lieutenant  in  the  NamMtf  com- 
manded by  admiral  Matthews.  In  No* 
vember  of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Pljfmoutkf  60 ;  on 
returning  home  he  was  removed  into  the 
SheemeiB,  a  small  frigate;  and  in  1744 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Ludiow-casile,  44.  In  May  1746,  be  was 
captain  of  the  Eagle,  60,  then  employed 
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on  the  Irish  station.  He  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  commanders  under  the  orders 
of  rear-admiral  Hawke,  when  in  1747  he 
defeated  L'Etendiere's  squadron.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  he  waa,  in  March 
1749,  appointed  to  the  Rtambow,  a  fourth- 
rate  ;  and  in  May  following  he  was  nomi- 
nated governor  and  eommander-in-ehief  in 
and  over  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  with 
the  rank  of  commodore.  In  1752  he  re- 
turned home,  and  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Saltash.  In 
1757  he  was  engaged,  under  the  command 
of  admirals  Hawke  and  Boseawen,  to  at- 
tempt a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Fhuace, 
near  Rochefort  In  1759  he  was  ad- 
vanced rear-admiral  of  the  blue;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  bombard 
Havre  de  Grace.  In  1761  he  captured 
the  iilands  of  St  Pierre,  Grenads,  St 
Lucia,  and  St  Vincent  For  his  skill  and 
bravery  he  was,  after  the  conclnaion  of 
the  war,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet 
In  1768,  after  an  expensive,  and  to  Sir 
Geoige  Rodney  a  ruinous  contest  with 
Mr.  Howe,  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Northampton.  In  the 
month  of  October,  1770,  he  waa  progres- 
sively advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  of  the  white  and  red  squadrons^ 
and  in  the  month  of  August  1771,  to  that 
of  rear«adm]ral  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  year  he  rengned  the 
governorship  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1765, 
and  was  immediately  after  made  oom- 
mander-in-chief  on  the  Januuca  station, 
whither  he  repaired,  having  his  flag  on 
board  the  Prmeeu  Amelia^  80.  After  his 
return  to  England  (1774)  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  ulotted  for  tne  continuance  of 
hu  command,  he  retired  to  Paris,  where 
he  lived  some  years  in  obscurity,  hoping 
to  retrieve  the  losses  he  had  suffered  in 
the  Northampton  election.  In  May  1773, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  waa  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  oradmiral  of  the  white. 
The  French,  supported  by  Spain,  had  now 
united  with  tne  Americans  in  a  war 
against  this  country,  and  about  the  close 
of  1779  the  chief  command  of  the  Lee- 
ward islands  was  given  to  Rodney,  upon 
which  he  hoisted  his  fla^  on  board  the 
Sandnteh,  His  fleet  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  sail  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates. 
Before  he  had  been  ten  days  at  sea  he 
had  captured  seven  Spanish  ships  of  war ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  Januaiy,  1780,  he  MX 
in  with  a  Spanish  fleet,  under  admiral 
Langara,  nearCapp  St  Vincent,  consisting 
of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  fri- 
gates. Of  these  ^y^  were  taken,  and  two 
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destroyed.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1780, 
Rodney  came  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet, 
under  the  comte  de  Guichen,  near  Mar- 
tinique. Only  five  or  six  ships  supported 
him,  while  in  his  own  he  engaged  a  74 
and  two  80-gun  ships  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  compelled  them  to  bear  away, 
and  broke  through  the  enemy's  line. 
Rodney  was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of 
tlse  House  of  Commons,  and  a  pension  of 
2,000/.  a  year.  In  1780  he  was  chosen, 
free  of  expense,  to  represent  the  city  of 
Westminster,  and  was  also  made  a  knight 
of  the  Bath.  Soon  afterwards  war  was 
declared  against  Holland,  and  instructions 
were  sent  to  Rodney  to  attack  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies.  The  Dutch 
island  of  St.  Eustatius  surrendered  Feb.  3, 
1781 ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  the 
Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo, 
and  Berbice,  were  taken.  In  1781  Rod- 
ney retunied  home,  and  was  created  vice- 
admiral  of  England,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  intended  lo 
form  a  junction  and  attack  Jamaica.  The 
French  fleet  was  commanded  by  comte 
de  Grasse,  and  consisted  of  thirty-three 
or  thirty- four  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates.  The  British  fleet  was  rather 
more  in  number,  but  much  less  in  weight 
of  metal.  The  general  action  commenced 
on  the  12th  of  A|>ril,  1782,  at  seven 
o'clock  JuLlh^  morning,  ^and  lasted  till 
half^a8t.six  in  the  evening.  Rodney;  in 
the  Formidable^  broke  tlirough  the  French 
line,  and  engaced  the  FUU-de-Paris,  De 
Grasse*s  flag-snio,  and  compelled  her  to 
strike.  Seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  were  taken  by  the  British.  Rod- 
ney reached  England  September  21, 1782, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  re- 
ceived an  additional  nension  of  2,000/. 
a-year.  He  died  in  May,  1792.  A  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral.  His  portrait  by  Rey- 
nolds is  in  Greenwich  HospitaL 

RODOLPH  I.  of  Hapsburg,  bom  in 
1218,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany  in 
1273.  He  made  war  against  Ottocar, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  obtained  with  vic- 
tory the  cession  of  Austria,  Styria,  and 
Camiola.  This  disgrace,  and  the  doing  ^ 
of  homage  to  the  conqueror,  disgusted* 
Ottocar,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  queen, 
renewed  the  war,  and  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Marckfeld,  near  Vi- 
enna, on  tbe26lh  August,  1278.  Rodolph 
died  at  Gemersheim  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1291. 

RODOLPH  XL,  son  of  Maximilian  II., 
was  born   at  Vienna  in  1552,  and  was 
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made  king  of  Hungary  in  1572,  of  Bo- 
hemia and  of  the  Romans  in  1575,  and 
the  following  year  was  elected  emperor 
on  his  father's  death.  His  dominions 
were  invaded  by  the  Turks,  and  he  showed 
neither  spirit  nor  courage  to  repress  the 
attack ;  and  when  his  brother  Matthias 
revolted  from  him,  he  yielded  up  to  him 
with  little  opposition  the  kingdoms  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  He  died  on  the 
20th  January,  1612. 

RODON,  or  DE  RODON,  (David,)  a 
celebrated  French  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom,  ac- 
cording to  Bayle,  in  Dauphin6,  but  more 
probably  at  Orange,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Die,  Nismes,  and  Geneva,  he  taught  phi- 
losophy, and  was  accounted  the  greatest 
master  of  dialectics  in  his  time.  In 
physics  he  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
Gassendus.  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  but  embraced  that  of 
Popery  in  1630,  and  published  his  reasons 
in  a  volume  entitled,  Quatre  Raisons  pour 
lesquelles  on  doit  quitter  la  Religion  pre- 
tendue  Reform^e,  Paris,  1631,  12mo. 
He  afterwards  became  again  an  adherent 
to  the  Reformed  religion.  In  1645  he 
published  his  Disputatio  de  Supposito ; 
this  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse.  But  the  work 
of  Rodon  which  made  the  most  noise  was 
his  Tombeau  de  la  Messe,  publiflhed  tft 
Geneva  in  1654,  8vt>,  1662,  Amst.  1682. 
For  this  he  was  banished  from  France  bv 
an  arret  of  January  29,  1663,  on  which 
he  took  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  died 
in  1664.  Senebier,  in  his  Literary  His- 
tory of  Geneva,  has  given  a  complete  list 
of  Rodon  *s  works. 

RODRIGUEZ,  (Ventura,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  architect,  was  born  at  Cienpo- 
zuelos,  in  1717,  and  studied  under  Esteban 
Marchand.  Afler  the  death  of  Marchand 
(1733)  Juvara  engaged  him  as  his  assist- 
ant in  making  drawmgs  for  the  design  of 
the  new  palace  at  Madrid ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Juvara,  he  assisted  Sachetti  in 
the  execution  of  that  vast  pile.  In  1747 
he  was  made  honorary  memlier  of  the 
Acadenny  of  St  Luke  at  Rome ;  and  on 
that  of  St.  Fernando  being  established  at 
Madrid,  (1752,)  he  was  appointed  chief 
director  or  professor  of  arcnitecture  in  it. 
He  was  employed  on  various  structures 
at  Saragossa,  Malaea,  Toledo,  Granada, 
Valladolid,  and  other  places.  Of  these 
the  principal  are,  the  sanctuary  at  Coba- 
donga,  the  church  of  San  Felipe  Neri  at 
Malaga,  that  of  the  hospital  at  Oviedo, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Duque  de  Liria  at 
Madrid.     He  died  in  1785, 
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HOE,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a  distbgubhed 
traveller  and  diplomatist,   was  Com  at 
Low-Lavton  in  Essex,  about  1580,  and 
educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  one  of  the  inns 
of  court.     In  1604  he  was  knighted  by 
James  I.,  and  was  soon  after  sent  by 
prince  Henry  to   make  discoveries    in 
America.     In  1614  he  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  the  great  Mogul,  at  whose  court 
he  continued  till  1618.     He  afterwards 
visited  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas,  in  Persia. 
In  1620  he  was  elected  a  member  of  par* 
liamentfor  Cirencester;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople,  where  he  continued  under 
the  sultans  Osman,  Muatapha,  and  Amu- 
rath  IV.     He  kept  an  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Porte,  which  was  publistied 
in  1740,  under  the  title  of.  The  Nefotia* 
tions  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  Embassy 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  the  year  1621 
to  1628  inclusive,  fbL    During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  East  he  made  a  large  col- 
lection of  valuable  MSS.  in  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  languages,  which,  in  1628, 
he  presented  to  the   Bodleian    library. 
He  also  brought  over  the  well-known 
Alexandrian  MS.  sent  as  a  present  to 
Charles  J.  by  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople; this  has  since  been  transcribed 
by  Dr.  Grrabe ;  the  original  is  now  in  the 
Britbh  Museum.    In  1629  Sir  Thomaa 
was  sent  ambassador  to  mediate  a  peaoe 
between  the  kinn  of  Poland  and  Sweden ; 
and  it  waa  by  his  advice  that  Gustavus 
Adolphus  entered  Germany,   where  he 
gained  the  battle  of  Leipsic.    He  waa 
afterwards  employed  lu  other  negotia- 
tions.   In  1640  he  was  chosen  member 
of  parliament  for  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
and  in  the  following  year  be  was  sent 
ambassador  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 
order  to  mediate  the  restoration  of  the 
late  king  of  Bohemia's  son  to  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  and  upon  his  return  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  the 
privy  council.    He  died  in   1644.     In 
1 730  nropNOsals  were  published  for  printing 
by  suDscription,  in  5  vols,  fol..  The  Nego- 
tiationa  and  Embassies  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  from  1620  to  1644;  but  the  design 
was  dropped    for  want   of   encourage-* 
ment,  ana  only  the  volume  mentioned 
above  was  published  in  1740  by  Richard- 
son, 
ROEBUCK,  (John,)  a  physician  and  pro- 
jector, was  born  at  Sheffield  in  171 8,  and 
was  educated  at  tlie  Dissenters'  academy 
.  kept  by  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton, 
whence  he  went  to  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  thence  to  Leyden.  He  next  set- 
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Aed  as  ft  physician  at  Birminghain,  where 
he  concetved  the  idea  of  rendering  chemis- 
try subservient  to  the  improvement  of  arts 
and  manufkctures.  In  concert  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Oarbet  of  that  town  he,  in  1749, 
established  a  manufacture  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol  at  Preston-Pans.  He  now  gave  up 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and,  having  been 
led  to  bestow  great  attention  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  smelting  iron-stone,  he  at  length 
made  choice  of  a  spot  for  an  extensive 
iron-foundery  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Carron.  He  afterwards  became  lessee  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton's  extensive  coal  and 
salt  works  at  Borrowstounnese.  By  this 
step  he  rained  himself.  He  died  in 
17d4. 

ROELL,  (Hermann  Alexander,)  a  ce- 
lebrated Protestant  divine,  was  bora  in 
1653,  at  DoSlberg,  in  Westphalia,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Francis 
Burmann  on  divinity  and  tne  Scriptures, 
till  the  approach  of  the  French  army 
compelled  nim  to  retire  to  Groningen. 
He  next  studied  at  Marbui^,  and  Heidel- 
berg. Thence  he  went  to  Basle  and 
Zuncb ;  and  in  1676  he  once  more  visited 
the  United  Provinces,  and  spent  two 
years  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and 
Leyden.  In  1686  he  accepted  tlie  offer 
of  a  professorship  in  divinity  from  the 
university  of  Franeker.  In  1704  be  was 
appointed  to  the  divinity  chair  of  Utrecht, 
and  he  retained  that  post  till  his  death,  in 
1718.  Among  his  publications  are,  A 
Commentary  upon  tne  Commencement 
of  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  fipfaesfans ; 
the  second  part  of  the  same,  with  An 
Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosslans ; 
An  Analysis  and  Abridgment  of  the 
Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and,  An  Explication  of  the 
Catechism  of  Heidelberg. 

ROEMER,  (Olaus,)  a  Danish  astrono- 
mer, was  bom  at  Arhusen,  in  Jutland,  in 
1 644,  and  educated  at  Copenhagen.  He  ac- 
companied to  Paris  Picard,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  astronomical 
observations  in  the  North,  and  the  king 
appointed  him  mathematiod  preceptor  to 
the  dauphin.  In  1672  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
After  ten  years'  residence  at  I^ttris  he 
was,  in  1681,  recalled  to  Copenhagen  by 
Christiem  V.,  and  made  professor  of  astro- 
nomy there,  He  was  also  employed  in 
reforming  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  measuring  the  roads.  He  died  in  1710. 
Some  of  his  observations  were  publidted 
by  his  pupil  Horrebow  in  17S5,  under  the 
title  of,  Basis  Astronomisfr,  4to.     His  ob> 
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■etratioiM  od  die  vdoeity  of  ligbl  were 
oonfimed  by  the  expecimentv  «f  D«. 
Bradley. 

ROGER,  or  ratber  RiCH^ao  or  Hax- 
UAM,  an  ancient  English  ohronider,  who 
flourislied  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  Iwelftb 
centairy,  wae  edoe^ed  at  tbe  inonaetery 
of  Hezhani,  in  Northumberland,  where 
he  embraeed  tbe  moaaatie  life,  and  was 
deeled  prior.  He  wrote  the  Hittory  of 
the  Campaign  of  the  Scotcli  Army  under 
David  I.,  when  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Standard  was  fouffbt  (September  1138.) 

ROGER,  first  king  of  Sicily,  bom  in 
1097,  was  son  of  Roger,  count  of  Sicily, 
and  succeeded  in  his  fourth  vear  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Sicily,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  Adelaide. 
In  1127  be  sailed  to  Salerno,  where 
he  received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the 
inhabitants  of  that  capital ;  and  after* 
wards,  at  Reggio,  was  proclaimed  duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Convoking  in 
Christmas  of  1130  an  assembly  of  his 
barons  at  Palermo,  and  availing  himself 
of  a  schism  in  the  papal  see,  in  which  he 
took  part  with  the  antipope  Anacletus, 
he  received  the  royal  crown  of  Sicily 
from  the  hands  of  a  cardinal  delegated 
Ibr  tbe  purpose.  He  wae  invested  at  the 
same  time  with  the  principality  of  Capua, 
and  the  dukedom  of  Naples.  In  1139 
he  took  Innocent  II.  prisoner,  who  pur- 
chased his  liberty  by  the  abaolution  of 
the  king,  and  his  investiture  of  Sicily, 
Apulia,  and  Capua.  About  1146,  Roger 
carried  his  arms  into  Africa,  and  after 
chastising  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel, 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Morsa.  His 
admiral  also  advanced  as  far  as  Constan- 
tinople, the  suburbs  of  which  he  pillaged 
and  burnt  Roger  died  at  Palermo  in 
1154,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  Tins  brave, 
politic,  and  suceessful  prince  caused  to  be 
inscribed  on  bis  sword,  with  no  vain  boaat, 
"  Apulus  et  Calaber,  Siculua  mibi  servit, 
et  Afer." 

ROGER    OF    HOVEDEN.      See 

HoVKBBir. 

ROGERS,  (John,)  the  proto-martyr  in 
the  days  of  queen  Mary,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  there  entered  into  holy 
orders.  Some  time  after  this  the  com- 
pany of  merchant  adventurers,  as  they 
were  then  called,  appointed  him  their 
chaplain  at  Antwerp,  where  he  remained 
for  many  vears.  This  proved  also  tiie 
means  of  his  conversion  from  Popery,  for 
meeting  there  with  Tyndale  ana  Cover- 
dale,  he  was  induced  bv  their  conversation 
to  examine  the  points  in  eoutreversy  more 
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closely,  ^e  reault  of  whbh  was  his  em- 
braoing  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformers. 
He  also  joined  with  these  colleagues  in 
making  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  which  appeared  at  Ham- 
burgh in  1532,  under  the  name  of  Thomaa 
Matthew.  Rogers  was  corrector  of  the 
press  on  this  occasion,  and  translated  that 
part  of  the  Apocrypha  which  was  left 
iwfinished  by  Tyndale,  and  also  contri- 
buted some  of  the  marginal  notes.  At 
Antwerp  he  married,  and  tlience  went  to 
Wittemoerg,  and  was  chosen  pastor  of  a 
Dutch  congregation  there,  wliich  office 
he  discharged  until  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  bishop  Ridley  invited 
him  home,  and  made  him  prebendary  and 
divinity  reader  of  St.  Paul's.  Mary  made 
her  triumphal  entry  into  London,  August 
3,  1553 ;  and  Rogers  had  the  boldness  to 

Jireach  a  sermon  at  St  Paul's  Cross  on  the 
bUowing  Sunday,  in  which  he  exhorted 
the  peoj^e  to  abide  by  the  doctrine  taught 
in  king  Edward's  days,  and  to  resist  Por 
pery  in  all  its  forms  and  superstitions. 
ror  this  he  was  immediately  called  before 
the  privy  council,  in  which  were  several 
of  tne  restored  popish  bishops ;  but  be 
appears  to  have  defended  himself  so  ably* 
that  he  was  dismissed  unhurt.  This  se- 
curity, however,  was  not  of  long  duration, 
and  two  days  before  Mary  issued  her  pro- 
clamation against  preaching  the  Reformed 
doctrines  (August  18)  he  was  ordered  to 
renuiin  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  at  St. 
Paul's ;  thence  after  six  months  lie  was 
removed  to  Newgate;  and  in  Jan.  1555 
be  underwent  an  examination  before  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester,  an  accouiit  of 
which  is  given  by  Fox.  The  issue  was 
that  Rogers  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
at  Smitbfield  on  the  4tli  of  the  following 
month,  which  sentence  he  bore  with  Uie 
greatest  fortitude. 

ROGERS,  (Daniel,)  a  statesman,  was 
bom  about  1540,  at  Aston,  in  Warwicb- 
abire,  and  was  educated  at  Wittemberg, 
under  the  celebrated  Melanchthon.  When 
the  death  of  queen  Mary  had  put  an  end 
to  religious  persecution,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  took  his  degrees  at  Oxford. 
Afterwards  he  obtained  a  place  at  court, 
and  was  often  employed  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth in  embassies  to  the  Netherlands  and 
elsewhere,  in  1575,  1577,  and  1588. 
Many  of  hia  letters  and  instructions  are 
among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  tlie  British 
Museum.     He  died  in  1590. 

ROGERS,  (Thomas,)  a  divine,  was  a 
native  of  Cheshire,  and  entered  a  student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1568.  He 
took  orders  very  early,  and  became  chap- 
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'din  to  Bancroft,  bishop  of  London ;  and 
In  1581,  rector  of  Hominger,  near  Bury 
St  Edinunda,  where  he  died  in  1616. 
His  works  are,  A  Philosophical  Discourse, 
entitled,  The  Anatomy  of  the  Mind ;  to 
this  are  prefixed  some  encomiastic  verses 
by  his  fellow  student,  the  celebrated 
Camden ;  Of  the  End  of  the  World,  and 
Second  Coming  of  Christ ;  The  English 
Creed,  wherein  is  contained  in  tables  an 
exposition  on  the  articles  which  every 
man  is  to  subscribe  unto ;  this  was  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  of,  An 
Exposition  of  the  '1  hirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  A  Golden  Chain 
taken  out  of  the  rich  Treasure-house  of 
the  Psalms  of  David ;  Historibai  Dialogue 
touching  Antichrist  and  Popery ;  Ser- 
mons on  Romans  xli.  6,  7,  8;  Miles 
ChristianuB,  or,  a  Defence  of  all  necessary 
Writings  and  Writers,  written  against  an 
Epistle  prefixed  to  a  Catechism  by  Miles 
Moses ;  Table  of  the  lawful  Use  of  an 
Oath,  and  the  cursed  State  of  vain  Swear- 
ers ;  and  translations  from  various  foreign 
divines,  among  whom  are  St  Augustine 
and  Thomas  h  Kempis. 

ROGERS,  (Benjamin,)  a  composer  of 
church  music,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  and 
brought  up  there,  under  Dr.  Nath.  Giles. 
Thence  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  Was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Chnst 
Church,  in  Dublin,  where  he  continued 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1641 ;  at  which  time  beinff  forced  to  quit 
his  station,  he  returned  to  Windsor,  where 
he  was  again  reinstated  as  choirman  ;  but 
being  soon  after  silenced  in  consequence 
of  the  civil  wars,  he  procured  a  subsist- 
ence by  teaching.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  cnosen  organist  of  Eton  college, 
which  he  resigned  soon  after,  on  being 
invited  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  office  in  Magdalen 
college.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

ROGERS,  (Thomas,)  a  divine,  was  bom 
in  1660,  at  Bishops  Hampton,  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  educated  at  the  free-school 
there,  and  at  Trinity  college,  and  Hart 
hall,  Oxford.  In  1689  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Slapton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. He  died  in  1694.  He  wrote. 
Lux  Occidcntalis ;  or.  Providence  dis- 
played in  the  Coronation  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  ;  The  Loyal  and  Impar- 
tial Satyrist,  containing  eight  Miscellany 
Poems;  and.  The  Common wealthsman 
Unmasked,  a  rebuke,  as  he  calls  it,  to  the 
Account  of  Denmark,  by  Molesworth. 
This  be  presented  to  William  III.  who 
'iceceived  it  very  graciously. 
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ROGERS,  (Dr.  John,)  a  divine,  was 
l>ora  in  1679,  at  Ensham,  in  Oxfordahire, 
and  educated  at  New  college  school,  Ox- 
ford, and  *  at  Corpus  Chrbti  college,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Buckland,  in 
Berkshire ;  and  in  1712  lie  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St 
Clement's  Danes.  He  afterwarda  became 
lecturer  of  the  united  parishes  of  Chriit 
Church,  and  St  Leonard's,  Foster-lane. 
In  1716  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Wrington,  in  Somersetahire  ;  and  some 
time  after  he  was  elected  canon  residen- 
tiary of  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  in  which 
he  also  bore  the  office  of  sub-dean.  In 
1719  he  engaged  in  the  Baiigorian  con- 
troversy, and  published,  A  Discourse  of 
the  visible  and  invisible  Church  of  Christ: 
in  which  it  is  shown,  that  the  powers 
claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  visible 
church,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  su- 
premacy of  Christ  as  head,  or  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Christians  as  mem- 
bers, of  the  invisible  church,  8vo.  Dr. 
Sykes  having  published  an  Answer,  Mr. 
Rogers  replied  to  him  in  A  Review  of 
the  Discourse  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
Church  of  Christ  In  1722  the  univei^ 
sity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him,  by  diplo- 
ma, the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1726  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  II.;  and  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published,  against  the 
attacks  of  Anthony  Collins,  in  his  Scheme 
of  Literal  Prophecy,  a  volume  of  sennons, 
entitled.  The  Necessity  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, and  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  asserted ;  to  which  he  prefixed, 
A  Preface,  with  Remarks  on  the  Scheme 
of  Literal  Prophecy.  Collins  having 
written,  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers, 
on  occasion  of  his  eight  Sermons  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, and  the  Preface  prefixed  to  them. 
Dr.  Rogers  published,  A  Vindication  of 
the  Civil  Establishment  of  Rel^oi., 
wherein  some  positions  of  Mr.  Chandler, 
the  author  of  the  Literal  Scheme,  &e., 
and  an  Anonymous  Letter  on  that  subject* 
are  occasionally  considered.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  Letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Marshall,  and  an  Answer  to  the 
same,  1728,  8vo.  Having  resigned  his 
lecture  of  St  Clement's  Danes,  he  retired 
from  London,  with  an  intention  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  countnr : 
but  he  had  not  been  there  long,  when  he 
received  an  offer  from  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St  Paul's,  of  the  vicarage  of 
St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  in  London,  to 
which  he  was  instituted  in  October  1728. 
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He  did  not  enjoj  his  new  preferment  of  which  was  raised;  and  in  the  foUowin|^ 
aboTe  aiz  monUis ;  for  be  died  May  1,  year  a  favourable  peace  was  granted  to 
1729,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.t  the  ProtestanU.  When  Richelieu  laid 
After  his  decease  several  of  his  sermons  siege  to  La  Rochelle,  the  stronghold  of 
were  pablished ;  and  two  tracts — Reasons  the  Huguenots,  the  due  de  Rohan  vigo- 
against  Conversion  to  the  Church  of  >  rouslv  maintained  the  war  in  Laoguedoc; 
Rome^  andt  A  Persuasive  to  Conformity^'  but  he  was  obliged  in  1629  to  make  his 
addressed  to  Dissenters.  He  was  a  man :»  submission ;  and  he  retired  to  Venice, 
of  good  abflities,  and  an  excellent  writer,  where  the  republic  nominated  him  iU 
tboogh  no  profound  scholar,  nor  arobn-  general-in-chief  against  the  ImperialisU; 
tioos  of  being  thought  one.  He  neither '  but  the  king  of  France  took  him  from  its 
eollected  nor  read  many  books ;  being 
persuaded  that  horn  a  few  well  chosen 
and  carefully  read,  the  most  solid  infor- 
mation may  be  acquired.  It  is  said  that 
Richard  Hooker  and  Mr.  Norriswere  his 
favourite  autlion. 


ROGERS,  (Woods,)    an    English 
voyager,  known  for  his  expedition  against  .be  was  obliged  to  make  a  separate  treaty 


I  Its 

service  to  send  him  ambassador  to  the 
Swiss  and  Grisons.  At  the  head  of  the 
troops  of  the  latter,  he  drove  the  Germans 
and  Spaniards  out  of  the  Valteline  in 
1633.  He  afterwards  defeated  the 
Spaniards  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Como;  but  the  Grisons  rose  in  arms,  and 


the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  South  Seas, 
in  a  small  ship  of  war  from  Bristol.  He 
returned  to  his  country  in  1711,  after  cir- 
cumnavigating the  globe,  and  published 
an  account  of  his  voyage.  He  died  in 
1732. 

ROGERS,  (Charles,)  an  antiquary  and 
connoisseur,  was  bom  in  Westminster  in 


with  them  m  1637.  Apprehending  that 
he  might  mcur  Uie  resentment  of  Riche* 
lieu  on  this  account,  he  retired  to  Geneva, 
whence  he  went  to  join  his  friend,  the 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  with  whom  he 
fought  against  the  Imperialists  at  Rhein- 
fela  in  1638.  He  received  wounds  in 
the  action,  of  which,  some  weeks  after. 


1711.     In  1731  he  obtained  a  situation    he  died  at  the  abbey  of  Koni^feld,  in 

in  the  Custom-house,  which  he  held  Jiearly    ''-*' — ^*— -"  "  ^  *"' * ' ^ 

to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1752  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Society  of  Antiouaries, 
of  which  he  became  a  very  useful  mem- 
ber ;  and  in  1757  he  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  formed  a  va- 
luable collection  of  prints  and  drawuigs ; 
and  in  1777  he  published.  Description  of 
a  Collection  of  Prints  in  Imitation  of 
Drawings,  to  which  are  annexed.  Lives 
of  their  authors,  with  explanatory  and 
critical  notes,  2  vols,  fol.  The  selection 
consists  of  112  prints  from  original  draw* 
ings,  engraved  by  Bartoloxxi,  Ryland, 
Biuire,  and  other  artists  of  reputation. 
He  also  printed,  A  Translation  of  Dante*a 
Inferno,  1782,  4to.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished in  the  Archsologia,  voL  iii.  a 
paper  on  the  antiquity  of  horseshoes; 
and  in  vol.  vL  an  account  of  certain 
masks  from  the  Musquito  shore.  He  died 
in  1784. 

ROHAN,  (Henry,  due  de,)  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  his  time, 
was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Blein,in  Brittany, 
in  1579.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  siege  of  Amiens 
under  Henry  IV.  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
sumptive heir  before  the  birth  of  the 


Switxerland,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Geneva, 
where  a  magnificent  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  wrote,  Les 
Int^rets  des  Princes ;  Le  parfait  Capitaine, 
ou  TAbreg^  des  Commentaires  de  C^ar ; 
Un  Trait6  de  la  Corruption  de  la  Milice 
aneienne;  Un  Trait6  du  Gouvemment 
des  Treize  Cantons ;  M^moires,  contain- 
ing the  TransActions  in  France  from  1610 
to  1629;  Recueil  de  quelques  Discours 
politiques  sur  les  Affaires  de  I'Etat,  de- 
Duis  1612  jusqu'en  1629 ;  M^moires  et 
Lettres  de  Henri  Duo  de  Rohan  sur  la 
Guerre  de  la  Valteline.— His  wife,  Mab- 
OAXBT  DB  Bethumb,  daughter  of  the  great 
due  de  Sully,  warmly  espoused  the 
interests  of  her  husband  and  his  party, 
and  rendered  herself  celebrated  by  her 
courage  at  the  siege  of  Castres,  (1625,) 
which  she  defended  against  mar^chal  de 
Themines.  She  died  in  1660.*— Benjamin 
SB  Rohan,  lord  of  Soubise,  his  brother, 
acted  a  distinffuished  part  in  tbe  Calvinist 
wars,  and  finely  took  refuse  in  Eneland, 
where  hediedin  ]630.-*His  sister,  Amne, 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Reformed 
relieion  daring  the  civU  wars,  in  which 
period  she  sustained  with  sreat  courage 


dauphin.  Afler  the  death  of  Henry  he  the  hardships  of  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle, 
beaded  the  Calvinist  party  in  France,  a  and,  with  her  mother,  refused  to  be  corn- 
station  which  he  retained  during  three  prehended  in  the  capitulation,  choosing 
religious  wars  against  Loyis  Xlfl.  In  rather  to  remain  a  prisoner  of  war.  Shi 
1621  he  defended  Montauban,  the  siege  was  generally  respected  fbi  her  learning 
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and  capacity,  and  for  her  poetical  talents. 
!She  studied  the  Old  Teatament  in  the 
original  language,  and  used  in  her  devo^ 
tions  the  Hebrew  Psalms.  She  died  in 
1616,  at  Paris,  in  the  sixtj-second  year 
bf  her  age. 

ROH AULT,  (James,)  a  French  philo* 
feopher  and  mathematician,  was  bom  at 
Amiens  in  1620,  and  studied  at  Paris. 
His  attachment  to  the  system  of  Des- 
cartes, proved  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  the  acquuntance  of  Claude  Cler- 
selier,  an  advocate,  celebrated  for  his 
erudition,  who  engaged  him  to  draw  up 
an  abridgment  and  explanation  of  thd 
philosophical  works  of  Descartesy  and  to 
illustrate  it  with  notes.  Tlie  result  of  his 
labours,  which  he  entitled,  Trait6  de 
Physique,  is  a  methodical  and  perspieuoas 
production,  and  was  taught  oy  liim  at 
Paris  for  several  years  before  he  published 
it.  He  died  in  1675,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  close  to  the 
tomb  of  Descartes.  His  Traits  de  Phy^ 
sique  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  who  accompanied  his 
Version  with  notes,  in  which  the  Cartesian 
errors  are  corrected  upon  the  Newtonian 
system.  The  fourth  and  best  edition  of 
this  translation  was  published  in  1718, 
Svo.  Tliere  is  an  English  version  of  it 
by  Dr.  John  Clarke.  Kohavlt  also  pub- 
lished Elements  of  the  Mathematics ;  and 
Dialogues  concerning  Philosophy,  1671, 
12mo,  on  the  principles  of  the  Cartesiaii 
system.  His  postnumous  works  were 
published  in  1690. 

ROLAND  DE  LA  PLATIERE, 
(Jean  Marie,)  one  of  the  earliest  agents 
in  the  French  revolution, was'bom  in  1738 
at  Villefranche,  near  Lyons.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  five  brothers,  who,  though  of 
respectable  family,  were  left  poor  and 
early  orphans.  He  went  when  young  to 
Rouen,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  noticed.  His  knowledge  of  com*> 
merce  and  political  economy  led  to  his 
being  appointed  inspector  of  manufaeturea 
at  AmienS)  and  afterwards  at  Lyons, 
where,  in  1791,  he  was  selected  one  of 
the  deputies  to  the  Constituent  Assembly ; 
and  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  attached 
himself  to  the  J  acobin  party.  His  abilities 
recommended  him  to  the  court,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  X  VL 
but  instead  of  conciliating  the  good  opi- 
nion of  his  master,  he  offended  his  feelings 

•by  his  republican  conduct,  his  blunt 
manners,  and  his  plain  attire.  Though 
driven  from  the  ministry  by  the  monarch 

'  in  consequence  of  his  famous  letter  to 

Louis  XVI.  (May  1792,)  he  was  restored 
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by  the  voice  of  the  people,  asd  wae 
appointed  minister  of  the  rateiior.  But 
while  he  laboured  for  the  eetaUiehment 
of  libertv,  he  often  permitted  thoee  ex- 
eesses  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  dearest 
interests  of  FhiAce.  He  rsaisted,  indeed, 
with  manly  indignation  the  violenee  c»f 
foction,  and  wislied  to  repress  the  massa- 
cres of  September,  bat  in  vain.  The 
popular  Airy  was  too  strong  to  pennil 
a  man  of  independent  aphit  to  continue 
long  in  power;  and  Wnen  the  fall  of 
Brissot  and  of  the  Girondists  was  deter- 
mined, (October  1793,)  Roland  saw  his 
fate  decreed  in  theirs,  and  retired  to 
Rouen.  There  he  might  have  reasmtned 
concealed ;  but  when  he  heard  that  hb 
heroic  wiib  had  perished  on  the  acafibtd, 
he  resolved  not  to  survive  her,  and  walk*' 
ing  to  Beaudoin,  about  four  leaeues  from 
Rouen,  on  the  Paris  road,  he  there 
stabbed  himself  to  the  heart  with  hia 
eane«sword,  on  the  15th  of  November^ 
1793. 

ROLAND,  (Manon  Jeanne  Philimm,) 
wife  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  noia 
in  1754,  and  received  from  her  father, 
who  was  an  engraver,  an  excellent  edu- 
cation. Early  devoted  to  reading,  abe 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history 
and  the  arts,  and  became  known  for  her 
wit  and  learning.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  she  married  Roland*  though  twenty 
years  older  than  herself;  and  when  ho 
was  raised  to  consequence  at  the  HevoliH 
Uon  she  lent  all  the  resources  of  her  mind 
to  assist  him,  and  often  wrote  the  de- 
spatches,  and  letters,  which  were  issued 
from  his  office.  She  was  also  Uie  aool  of 
the  Gironde  party,  and  secretly  guided 
many  of  the  public  measures  which  were 
proposed  in  the  Convention.  Her  influ- 
ence escaped  not,  however,  without  envy  ; 
and  when  accused,  (Dec.  7th,  1792,)  she 
appeared  before  the  Convention,  and 
cleared  herself  with  all  the  energy  of 
innocence ;  and  by  her  presence  of  mind, 
her  acuteness,  and  her  wit,  baffled  and 
mortiAed  .her  accusers.  The  recollection 
of  this  defeat  is  said  to  have  so  haunted 
the  minds  of  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robea- 
pienre,  that  in  every  subsequent  difficulty, 
and  in  every  attack  made  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  imagined  they  recognised 
the  boldness,  sagacity,  or  sarcasm  of 
Madame  Roland.  When  her  husband 
was  proscribed,  she  hoped  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  secure  at  Paris ;  but  she  was 
soon  after  seized,  (31st  May,  1793,)  and 
sent  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  and 
thence  to  Samte  P^Iagie,  and  lastly  to 
the  Concieigerie ;  and  after  five  months' 
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confinement  sbe  was  dragged  to  the 
scaffold^  as  the  actire  accomplice  of  the 
Girondiste,  and  was  guillotiued  on  the 
8th  November,  1793.  As  she  was 
going  to  suffer,  she  exclaimed,  bending 
before  a  statue  of  Liberty  dose  to  the 
scene  of  death  (Place  de  la  Revolution,) 
'*  O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed 
in  tfay  namel'*  Her, works  consist  of 
tracts  on  moral  topics,  beudes  her  Me- 
moin  which  she  wrote  during  her  eaott* 
vity,  and  in  which  she  gave  an  interesting 
history,  or  appeal  to  posterity,  about  her 
husband,  his  conduct,  his  ministry,  and 
their  private  life.  She  also  published  an 
account  of  her  travels  in  England  and 
Switzerland,  two  countries  in  which  she 
had  imbibed  true  principles  of  liberty  and 
government  In  her  character  she  was 
an  amiable  woman  ;  but  unfortunately  her 
partiality  for  republican  liberty  tinctured 
ner  conduct  with  an  affectation  of  Roman 
virtues,  and  ancient  forms.  The  cele- 
brated letter  of  M .  Roland  to  Louis  XVI 
(May  1792.)  which  occasioned  her  hus 
band's  dismissal  by  the  court,  was  drawn 
op  by  her.  She  had  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  to  whom  shortly  before  her 
execution  she  addressed* a  letter,  which 
n  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  fare- 
wells. 

ROLANDINO,  an  early  Italian 
chronicler,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1200, 
and  studied  at  Bologna  under  Buoncom- 
pas^o.  He  died  in  1276.  An  edition 
of  his  History,  with  other  chronicles,  waft 
published  at  Venice  in  16S6,  by  Felix 
Osius,  and  has  been  reprinted  by  Mura- 
tori  in  the  7th  volume  of  his  half  on 
Historians. 

ROLLE,  (Henry,)  a  lawyer  and  judge, 
tras  born  at  Heanton,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1589,  and  educated  at  Bxeter  college, 
Oxford.  He  became  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Kellington,  in  Cornwall;  and 
in  1640  he  was  made  a  seneant-at-law. 
In  1648  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  ;  but  resided  his 
■eat  some  time  before  his  death,  m  1656« 
His  Reports,  In  French,  were  printed  in 
2  vols,  foL  1675.  He  also  wrote,  An 
Abridgment  of  Cases  and  Resolutions  of 
the  Law,  whioh  was  published  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale. 

ROLLE,  (Michael,)  a  French  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  at  Ambert^  in  Au* 
Yergne,  in  1652,  and  was  at  first  employed 
aa  an  attomey*s  clerk.  In  1675  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
giving  lessons  in  penmanship.  But  as 
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it  was  his  inclination  fbr  the  mathematici 
which  had  drawn  him  to  that  city,  he 
attended  the  masters  in  that  science,  and 
soon  became  one  himself.  Ozanam  pro- 
posed a  question  in  arithmetic  to  him,  to 
which  RoUe  gave  so  neat  a  solution,  that 
Colbert  procured  his  admission  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  then  (1685)  re- 
cently formed ;  and  he  was  named  second 
geometrical-pensionary  on  its  renewal  in 
1609,  which  ofilce  he  enjoyed  till  his 
death,  in  171 9.  He  attaclced  the  algebra 
of  Descartes,  and  the  difibrential  calculus 
discovered  in  his  time  bv  Newton  and 
Leibnits,  and  which  founa  a  zealous  and 
temperate  advocate  in  Varignon.  This 
dispute  agitated  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  a  lon^  time.  It  was  renewed  by 
Berkeley  m  his  Analyst 

ROLLI,  (Paolo  Antonio,)  a  learned 
Italian,  was  bom  at  Rome  In  1687.  He 
was  brought  to  London  bv  an  English 
nobleman,  who  introduced  him  to  the 
female  branches  of  the  royal  family  as 
their  master  in  Italian ;  and  he  remained  in 
England  until  the  death  of  queen  Caroline. 
In  1729  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  returned  to  Italy  in 
1747,  and  died  in  1767.  While  in  Lon- 
don he  superintended  editions  of  Ariostou 
Bemi,  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  and 
the  Lucretius  of  Marchetti.  He  also 
translated  into  Italian  verse  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  1735,  foL,  and  Anacreoni 
1739.  8vo. 

ROLLIN,  (Charles,)  a  popular  and 
eloquent  writer,  the  second  son  of  a 
hri  aster-cutler  at  Paris,  was  bom  there  in 
1661.  He  was  intended  for  his  father'a 
t)rofe8sion;    but   a   Benedictine    monk, 

Eerceiving  in  him  a  peculiar  taste  for 
terature,  persuaded  his  mother,  now  left 
a  widow,  in  narrow  circumstances,  to  con* 
ftent  to  his  enterme  the  College  du  Plessisi 
where  he  was  placed  with  a  pension. 
Here  he  became  known  and  esteemed  by 
tlie  minister,  Le  Peletier,  whose  two 
eldest  sons  were  in  RoUin's  dass.  After 
studying  theology  for  three  yean  at  the 
Sorbonne,  he,  in  1683,  became  assistant 

frofessor  of  rhetoric  at  the  College  da 
lessis,  to  Hersan,  who,  in  1687,  gave  up 
the  chair  to  him.  In  the  following  year 
Hersan  declined  the  professorship  of  elo- 
quence in  the  Royal  College  in  favour 
of  his  disciple  Rollin,  who  was  admitted 
into  it.  In  1694  be  was  chosen  rector  of 
the  university,  and  continued  in  that 
office  for  two  years.  He  made  many 
useful  regulations  in  the  university,  and 
revived  the  study  of  the  Greek  laneuage^ 
which  was  at  that  time  much  neglected. 
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Upon  the  expiration  of  the  Tector8hi[i, 
cardinal  Noaules  engaged  him  to  super- 
intend the  etudiea  of  his  nephews,  who 
were  in  the  college  of  Laon  ;  and  in  1699 
he  was  made  coadjutor  to  the  principal 
of  the  college  of  Beauvais,  where  he  re* 
niained  till  1712,  when,  the  contests  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists 
•drawing  towards  a  crisis,  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  former.  Having 
lost  his  academical  office,  he  now  began 
to  employ  himself  upon  Quintilian.  He 
retrenched  in  him  whatever  he  thought 
rather  curious  than  useful  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  ;  be  placed  summaries,  or 
contents,  at  the  head  of  each  chapter;  and 
he  accompanied  the  text  with  short,  select 
notes.  His  edition  appeared  in  1715,  in 
2  vols,  12mo,  with  a  preface,  setting  forth 
ills  method  and  views.  In  1720  he  was 
again  chosen  rector  of  the  university  of 
Paris ;  but  he  was  displaced  in  about  two 
months  by  a  lettre-de-cachet,  and  the 
university  was  deured  to  choose  a  rector 
of  more  moderation.  In  1726  he  pub* 
lished  his  Trait^  de  la  Manidre  d'^tudier 
et  d'enseigner  1m  Belles-Lettres,  a  work 
which,  though  deficient  in  philosophical 
principles,  and  inferior  to  subsequent 
writings  of  the  same  nature,  contributed 
to  dimise  a  general  taste  for  literature 
throughout  France.  U  was  translated 
into  English  in  1735,  under  the  title  of, 
'Thoughts  concerning  Education,  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  There  is  extant 
A  letter  from  Bishop  Atterbury  to  Rollin, 
in  which  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  it. 
He  next  composed  his  Histoire  Ancienne, 
in  thirteen  volumes,  which  appeared  suc- 
cessively in  the  interval  between  1730  and 
1738.  His  last  work  was  a  history  of 
Rome,  which  was  afterwards  continued 
by  Crevier,  his  discij^le,  from  the  end  of 
the  republic  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
'in  completion  of  the  original  plan,  in  six- 
teen vols,  12mo.  He  died  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, 1741.  A  new  edition  of  all  his 
'works  has  lately  been  published  at  Paris. 
He  is  said  to  nave  written  a  History  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients, 
London,  1768,  3  vols,  8vo. 

ROLLO,  a  Norwegian  chieftain,  driven 
from  his  country  by  Uie  king  of  Denmark. 
In  912  he  landed  in  Normandy,  of  which 
he  obtained  the  sovereignty  by  permission 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  who  gave  him  hia 
daughter  Giselle  in  marriage.  He  on  this 
occasion  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  took  upon  him  the  title  of  duke  of 
Normandy.  He  died,  according  to  some 
autliorities,  in  917;  according  to  others, 
4n  932. 
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ROLLOCK,  (Robert,)  a  learned  Scotch 
divine,  was  bom  near  Stirling,  in  1 555, 
and  studied  at  St.  Salvator's  college,  in 
the  university  of  St  Andrew's,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  regent  In  1580  the 
magistrates  of  l^inburgh  petitioned 
James  VI.  for  permission  to  establish  a 
university  in  that  city  ;  which  was  bnilt 
in  1582,  when  RoUock  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  principal  and  first  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  though  he  was  then 
only  twenty*seven  years  of  age.  In  1597 
he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  He 
died  in  1598.  He  wrote.  In  selectoa 
aliquot  Psalmos  Davidis  Commentarius; 
In  Danielem  Ptopbet  Comment;  In 
Evangelium  sec  Sanct  Johannem  Com- 
mentarius; In  Epistolam  S.  Paidi  ad 
Romanes  Comment;  In  Epistolam  S. 
Pauli  ad  Colossenses  Comment ;  Analy- 
sis Logica  in  Epist.  Pauli  Apost  ad 
Galatas ;  and.  Analysis  Logica  in  Epi- 
stolam ad  Hebrsos.  He  also  published 
some  Sermons,  and  devotional  treatises. 

ROLT,  (Richard,)  a  historical  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born,  as  is  sup- 
posed, at  Shrewsbury,  in  1724,  or  1725. 
He  was  first  placed  under  an  officer  of  the 
excise  in  the  North  of  England ;  but  hav- 
ing,  in  1745,  Joined  the  rebel  army,  he 
was  dismissed.  He  published,  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Prade  and  Commerce;  to  this  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  the  preface  ;  Lives  of  the 
Reformers ;  Life  of  John  Earl  of  Crau- 
furd ;  History  of  the  General  War  from 
1739  to  1748;  Universal  Visitor,  with 
several  Songs;  Account  of  Capt  Northall's 
Travels  through  Italy  ;  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  History  of  France ;  History  of 
Egypt ;  History  of  Greece ;  besides  some 
dramatic  pieces  and  poems.  He  died  in 
1770. 

ROMAGNOSI,  (Gian  Domenico,)  a 
writer  on  political  economy,  was  bom  near 
Piacenza  in  1761,  studied  in  the  College 
Alberoni,  and  at  Parma,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in  1786.  He 
afterwards  practised  as  an  advocate.  In 
1791  he  published  hisGenesi  delDiretto 
Penale.  Soon  after  the  prince  bishop  of 
Trent  named  him  praetor,  or  chief  magis- 
trate, of  that  town.  In  1793  he  published, 
Che  Cosa  d  Eguaglianza ;  Che  Cosa  d 
Libertil,  which  had  a  direct  reference  to 
the  French  Revolution.  In  1802  be  was 
appointed  professor  of  law  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Parma,  where  he  published  his 
Introduzione  alio  Studio  del  Diritto  Pub- 
blico  Universale.  A  second  edition  of 
this  appeared  at  Milan  in  1825,  with  the 
addition  of  ^ve  letters  by  the  author  tQ 
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Professor  Valeri,  of  Sienna.  In  1806  he 
was  requested  by  the  government  of  the 
so-called  kingdom  of  Italy,  then  under 
Napoleon,  to  repair  to  Milan,  in  order  to 
assist  other  distmguished  jurists  in  com- 
piling a  code  of  criminal  procedure.  The 
code,  as  revised  by  Komagnosi  and  his 
colleagues,  was  adopted,  and  published 
under  the  title  of,  Codice  di  rrocedura 
Penale  del  Regno  dltalia,  8to,  Brescia, 
1807.  The  suggestions  of  Romagnosi 
during  the  discussion  of  the  code  were 
published  separately  under  the  title, 
Ultime  e  piil  necessarie  Aggiunte  e  Ri- 
forme  al  Progetto  del  Codice  &  Procedura 
Penale,  Milano,  1806.  In  1807  Roma- 
gnosi was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law 
in  the  university  of  Pavia;  and  in  1809 
he  was  recalled  to  Milan  to  lecture  on 
legislative  science,  when  he  published  his 
Discorso  sul  Soggetto  ed  Importanza  dello 
Studio  dell'  alu  Legislazione,  and,  Prin- 
cipii  fondamentali  di  Diritto  Amministra- 
tivo.  From  his  lectures  he  compiled,  in 
1820,  his  Assunto  primo  della  Scienza  del 
Dirittot  Naturale.  When  Napoleon's 
power  was  overthrown  in  1814,  Roma- 
gnosi lost  his  offices,  but  he  continued  to 
lecture  on  jurisprudence  till  September 
1817,  when  the  special  chairs  at  Milan 
were  suppressed.  He  continued,  however, 
to  teach  privately  at  Milan.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Italian  Academy,  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Georgofili,  of  the  French 
Institute  for  the  class  of  moral  sciences, 
and  of  other  learned  societies.  He  died 
in  1835.     * 

ROMAINE,  (Waiiam,)  a  divine,  was 
bom  in  1714,  at  Hartlepool,  in  the  coun> 
ty  of  Durham,  where  his  father,  one  of 
the  French  Protestants  who  took  refuse 
in  England  upon  the  revocation  of  tne 
Edict  oif  Nantes,  resided  as  a  merchant, 
and  dealer  in  corn.  He. was  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Houghton-le- 
Sprine,  which  was  founded  by  Uie  cele- 
brated Bernard  Gilpin,  rector  of  that 
parish  at  the  Reformation,  and  at  Hertford 
college,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1736  he  was  ordained,  and  his  first  cleri- 
cal engagement  was  the  curacy  of  Loe 
Trenchard,  near  Lidfordj  in  Devonshire* 
In  the  year  following  he  appears  to  have 
been  resident  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  an^ 
was  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop 
of  Winchester.  His  title  was  probably  a 
nomination  to  the  church  of  Banstead, 
which  he  served  for  some  years,  together 
with  that  of  Horton,  near  Epsom.  At 
Banstead  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
Daniel  Lambert,  lord-mayor  of  London, 
/IQ  1741,  who  appointed  biro  chaplain 
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during  his  mayondty.  The  first  sermon 
which  he  printed  had  been  preached  be- 
fore the  university  of  Oxford,  March  4, 
1739«  It  was  entitled.  The  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses  demonstrated,  from  nis 
having  made  express  mention  of,  and  in- 
sisted so  much  on,  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state ;  whereby  Mr.  Warburton's  attempt 
to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses 
from  the  omission  of  a  future  state,  is 
proved  to  be  absurd,  and  destructive  of 
all  revelation,  lliis  was  followed  by  a 
second  sermon,  preached  also  before  the 
university,  entitled,  Future  Rewards  and 
Punishments  proved  to  be  the  Sanctions  of 
the  Mosaic  Dispensation*  In  1742  he 
preached  another  sermon  before  the  uni- 
versity, entitled,  Jepbthah's  Vow  fulfilled, 
and  his  daughter  not  sacrificed.  [The  same 
point  had  been  contended  for  in  a  sermon 

{>rinted  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tay- 
or,  of  Aldermanbury,  an  eminentPuritan 
divine,  who  died  in  1632.]  Besides  other 
sermons  before  the  university,  he  preached 
one  in  1757,  entitled.  The  Lord  our  Right- 
eousness, in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
refused  any  future  admission  into  the  uni- 
versity pulpit  He  interpreted  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  in  the  strict  Calvinistic 
sense,  which  at  this  time  gave  great 
offence.  He  had  been  engaged  in  super- 
intending for  the  press  a  new  edition  of 
Calasio's  Hebrew  Concordance  and  Lexi- 
con, in  four  volumes  foK,  a  work  which 
occupied  him  seven  years;  and  in  1747 
he  published  the  first  volume.  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  work  was  the  Concordance 
of  Rabbi  Nathan,  a  Jew,  entitled,  Meir 
Nethib,  published  at  Venice  in  1523,  fol. 
A  second  edition  was  published  at  Basle, 
by  Froben,  much  more  correct,  in  1581, 
foL  The  third  edition  is  this  of  Calasio^ 
which  he  swelled  into  four  large  volumes, 
bv  adding,  1.  A  Latin  translation  of  Rab. 
Nathan's  explanation  of  the  several  roots^ 
with  the    author's    own    enlargements. 

2.  The  Rabbinical,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic  words  derived  from,  or  apeeing 
with  the  Hebrew  root  in  signification. 

3.  A  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

4.  The  variations  of  the  Vulgate  and 
Septuagint.  5.  The  proper  names  of  men, 
^-ivers,  and  mountains.  Romaine's  edition 
i8,however,disfigured  by  numerous  inaccu- 
racies. In  1748  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  George's,  Bo* 
tolph-lane,  and  St.  Botolph's,  Billingsgate. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  lec- 
turer of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West.  In 
the  person  of  his  predecessor  in  the  latter 
(Dr.  Terrick),  two  lectureships  were 
united ;  the  one  founded  by  Dr.  White, 
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£Mr  tb«  uie  of  Um  bencben  of  thefoonle ; 
the  oibor  m  common  pariih  l<cture«iip. 
Romaia«  waa  elected  to  both,  atid  con- 
tinued for  ttome  yean  in  the  quiet  exer* 
cise  of  Ills  office,  until  an  oppoattion  arose, 
which  ended  in  a  laWHiuit  that  deprived 
hiai  of  the  parish-lectureship,  but  con- 
firmed him  in  that  founded  by  Dr.  White, 
and  endowed  with  a  salary  of  18/.  a-year. 
Lest  this  should  be  removed  from  the 
pariah,  the  use  of  the  chuKh  was  epranted 
to  him ;  but  as  Lord  Mansfield's  decision 
was,  that  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  was 
a  convenient  time  to  preach  the  lecture, 
the  churchwardens  refiised  to  oj>en  the 
church  till  that  hour,  iiind  to  light  it  when 
there  was  occasion.    Romaine,  however, 
used  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  held  in  his  own  hand,  till  this  un- 
seemly contest  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
mediation    of  Dr.  'Terrick,  now  becomo 
bishop  of  London ;  and  Komaine continued 
quietly  to  exercise  his  ministry  there  till 
his  death.     In  1750  he  was  appointed 
assistant  morning  preacher  at  St.Georffe'B, 
Hanover-square.    The  rector,  who  both 
appointed  him  to  thisjplace,  and  removed 
iiim  from  it,  was  Dr.  'frebeck.    The  Rev. 
William    Bromley   Cadogan,   Romaine's 
biographer,  states  that  "  the  first  act  ori- 
ginated not  in  personal  friendship,  but  in 
the  recommendation  of  his  character :  the 
latter  arose  from  the  popularity  and  plain- 
ness of  his  ministry."    About  1752  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  iii 
Oresham  college.     His  knowledge  of  tlie 
subject  was  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for 
this  situation,  but  his  seal  for  Hutchin- 
eoiiian  principles  led  him  to  dispute  some 
parts  ef  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in  a 
way  which  did  not  greatly  advance  his 
reputation,  and  he  soon  gave  up  his  pro- 
fessorship.    He  was  far    more  popular 
in  his  opposition  to  the  bill  brought  in, 
in   1753,  for  naturalizing  the  Jews.   In 
1756    he   became   curate  and   morning 
preacher  at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark;  which 
office  he  held  till  1759,  when  he  became 
morning   preacher  at  St.   Bartholomew 
the  Great,  near   West   Smithfield.      In 
1764  he  was  chosen  rector  by  the  inhabi- 
tant of  St.  Andrew's  by  the  Wardrobe, 
and  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars.   This  election 
produced  a  suit  in  Chancery,  which  was 
decided  in  his  favour  in  1776.     In  this 
situation  he  conthmed  for  thirty  years. 
He  died  on  the  26th  July,  1795.     Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,   he 
wrote  a  Comment  on  the  1 07th  Psalm ; 
Twelve  Sermons  upon  Solomon's  Song ; 
Twelve  Discourses  upon  the  Law  and 
Gospel}  The  lAfe  of  Faith;  The  Scrip- 
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iiire  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  The  Walk  of  Faith;  An 
Essay  on  Pnlmody;  The  Triumph  of 
Faith ;  and  A  Seasonable  Antidote  to 
Poper^',  in  a  Dialogue  upon  Justification. 
Romame  was  zealously  attached  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

ROMAN,  (John  Helmich,)  a  cele- 
brated Swedish  composer  and  mosiciany 
was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1694,  and  in 
1714  was  sent  to  England  at  the  expense 
of  queen  tJlrica  Eleonora,  in  order  that  ho 
might  study  thorough  bass  and  composi- 
tion under  Handel  and  Pepusch.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  this  country  he  was 
patronised  by  the  duchesses  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Newcastle,  and  resided  thre« 
vears  in  the  house  of  the  latter.  In  1721 
be  returned  to  Sweden,  and  in  1727  wai 
appointed  master  of  the  band  in  the  Royal 
Chapel.     He  died  in  1758. 

ROMANELLI,  (Giovan  Francesco,) 
an  eminent  painter,  was  bom  at  Viterbo 
in  1617,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  cardinal  Barbe- 
rini,  and  became  head  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke.  Mazarin  invited  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  painted  several  pieces  for  Louis 
XIV,  who  recompensed  him  liberally, 
and  created  him  a  knif  ht  of  St.  Michael. 
He  died  at  Viterbo  m  1662.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrono  at  Rome  is  a  fine 
picttire  by  him  of  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  Cor- 
tona so  much,  that  he  painted  his  piece,  of 
the  Stoning  of  Stephen,  in  opposition  to 
it.  For  the  churcn  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
same  city,  Romanelli  painted  the  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  which  has  been 
executed  in  mosaic. 

ROMANO,  (Eccelino,  or  Ezzelino^ 
da,)  sumamedll  Balbo,  a  celebrated  war- 
rior and  Ghibellinechieflain,bom  in  1 194, 
was  invested  with  the  government  ofBaa- 
sano  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1215. 
In  1225  he  was  chosen  podestd  by  the 
senate  of  Verona,  and  in  1236  he  was 
made  governor  of  Vicenza  by  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  II.,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  took  Padua,  and  treated  the  inhabi- 
tants with  great  cmelty.  In  1256  Alex- 
ander IV.  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
him.  He  made  head  against  his  enemies 
for  some  time,  but  fell  at  last  at  Caaaano^ 
on  the  16th  Sept.  1259. 

ROMANO,  (Giulio,)  a  celebrated  pain- 
ter, whose  family  name  was  Pippi,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1492,  and  waa  placed  in 
the  school  of  Rafiaelle,  of  whom  he  bo- 
came  the  most  distinguished  disciple,  abd 
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who  appointed  him  his  heir  sonjoiniljr 
with   Gioranni  Franceico  Penoi,  called 
II  Faitore,  and  recommended  to  him  the 
-compietioti  of  his  unfinished  worlis.  Dur- 
ing  tlie  life  of  Raffaelle,   he   contented 
himself  with  contributing,  bjthe  exercise 
of  his  taientSy  to  the  advancement  of  the 
great  and  extensive  undertakings  which 
his  instructor  was  engaged  in ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  death  of  his  master  that 
he  attempted  anything  himself*     It  was 
then  that  his  fiumlties  nad  an  opportunitj 
of  developing  themselves,  when  he  dis" 
played  an  elevated  mind,  a  poetic  genius, 
unusual  grandeur  of  conception,  and  a 
correct,  though  occasionally  an  extrava- 
gant design.     His  contours,  harsh  and 
severe,   were  destitute  of  those    graces 
which  were  the  inseparable  oompanions 
of  the  pencil  of  his  preceptor ;  and  his  co- 
louring was  cold,  cruide,  and  unharmonious. 
These  defects  were,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  counterbalaneed  by  the  extraor- 
dinary fecundity  of  his  imagination,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  history.    After  the 
death  of  Raffaelle,  he  was  employed  by 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  in  conjunction 
with  II  Fsttore,  to  finish  the  hall  of  Con- 
stantine,  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  he  executed 
several  considerable  works  for  the  public 
edifices  at  Rome.    For  the  church  of  La 
Triniti  de  Monti  he  painted  a  fine  picture 
of  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  ; 
and  the  marriaee  of  St.  Catberine,  for  S. 
Andrea  della  Valle.     It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  painted  his  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  the  Stoning  of  Stephen,  for  the 
church  ofS.Stefano,  at  Genoa,  which,  for 
the  grandeur  of  the  composition,  and  the 
pathetic  expression  of  the  martyred  saint, 
18  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  admirahle 
productions  of  the  art.  Giulio  Romano  had 
also  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  as  an 
architect;  and  the  Conte  Baldassare  Cas- 
tiglione^    the    ambassador    of  Federigo 
Gonzaf  a,  duke  of  Mantua,  at  the  papal 
court,  mvited  him  to  visit  Mantua,  where 
he   was   immediately  employed  by  the 
duke  in  rebuilding  the  Palazzo  del  T, 
and  embellishing  it  with  his  designs.    This 
is  regarded  as  the  great  monument  of  his 
fame,  both  as  an  architect  and  a  painter. 
In  this  immense  work  he  was  assisted  b^ 
his  disciples,  Francesco  Primaticcio,  Ri- 
ualdo  Mantonano,  and  Benedetto  Pagnl. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  ornament- 
ing the  ducal  palace  at  Mantua,  where  he 
painted  in  fresco  the  History  of  the  Tro- 
jan war.    On  the  death  of  San  Gallo,  the 
architect  of  St  Peter's,  Giulio  Romano  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him ;  and  he  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Rome  to  enter  on 
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bis  ofHcCj  when  he  died  at  Mantua,  ih 
1646. 

ROMAKUS,  (Pope,)anativeofGalle^ 
ahim,  who  upon  the  expulsion  of  Stephen 
VI.  or  VII,  from  the  see  of  Rome  in  897. 
was  preferred  to  that  dignity :  but  be  died 
ill  January,  898,  before  he  had  been  in 
possession  of  it  quite  four  months. 

ROMANUS  L  emperor  of  the  East 
snmamed  Lecapenns,  was  a  native  of 
Armenia,  and  was  raised  to  distinction, 
from  the  obscurity  of  a  common  soldier, 
by  saving  the  life  of  the  emperor  Basil,  in 
a  battle  against  the  Saracens.  Constan- 
tine  X.  married  his  daughter,  and  then 
raised  him  as  his  associate  on  the  throne 
in  919.  He  defeated  the  Muscovites  and 
the  Turks ;  but  when  he  wished .  to  re- 
store greater  powen  in  the  empire  to  his 
■on-in-law,  ha  was  driven,  by  the  jealousy 
of  his  own  son  Stephen,  into  a  monas^ 
tery,  where  he  died  in  946. 

ROMANUS  II.  the  Younger,  was  son 
of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitns,  whom  he 
tucceeded  in  959.  He  was  an  effeminate 
and  worthless  prince  ;  he  drove  hie 
mother  Helena  from  the  palace,  and  de- 
stroyed himself  by  his  intemperance  in 
963.  During  his  short  reign,  Micephorus 
Phocas,  and  Leo,  his  generalsi  were  suc- 
cessful against  the  Saracens  in  Candia 
and  the  East. 

ROMANUS  IIL,  son  of  Leo,  the  im- 
perial general,  obtained  the  crown  by 
marrying  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  Constan- 
tme  the  Younger,  in  1028.  His  indo- 
lence, and  the  success  of  the  Saracens, 
who  seized  upon  Syria,  offended  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  his  wife,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  Michael,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire, 
determined  to  depose  her  husband,  and 
raise  her  favourite  to  the  throne  ;  Roma- 
nus  was  therefore  poisoned,  and  after- 
wards straneled,  in  1034. 

ROMANUS  IV.,  snmamed  Diogenes, 
by  marrying  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Con- 
stantine  Ducus,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  He  marched  against  the 
Turks,  and  defeated  them;  but  in  1071 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alp  Arslan,  the 
enemy's  ffcneral,  who,  instead  of  insult- 
ing his  misfortunes,  generously  set  him  at 
liberty.  On  his  return  he  found  the  throne 
usurped  by  Michael,  the  son  of  his  pre- 
decessor; and  in  a  subsequent  battle  he 
was  defeated  by  his  rival,  who  ordered  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out.  Romanus  died  in 
consequence  in  1071. 

ROMANZOFF,  (Peter  Alexandro- 
witsch,  count  de,)  a  distinguished  Runian 
general,  bom  of  an  illustrious  family, 
about  1790.    He  defeated  the' Turks  m 
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1 770)  at  the  battle  of  the  Pruth,  and  after- 
wards at  Kagouly  where  100,000  of  the 
enemy  were  left  on  the  field;  and  thus, 
by  his  extraordinary  succeases,  be  contri- 
buted to  the  enlargement  of  the  Russian 
dorniuions,  and  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Dardanelles.  In 
the  war  of  17S7,  he  refused  to  share  the 
command  with  ihe  favourite,  Potemkim, 
and  was  permitted,  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  to  retire  from  the  service.  He  died 
in  1796. 

ROMANZOFF,  (Nicholas,  count,)  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1753,  and 
appointed  Russian  minister  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  in  1785.  Under  the  em- 
peror Alexander  he  was  nominated  minis- 
ter of  commerce ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  the  first  Russian  expedition 
round  the  world,  under  Krusenstem  and 
Lisianski,  was  sent  out  in  1803.  In  1807 
be  was  appointed  chancellor  of  ihe  em- 
pire, or  minister  for  foreign  affiiirs.  In 
1814  be  left  publae  life,  and  devoted  hit 
time  and  fortune  to  the  promotion  of 
literature,  science,  and  education.  The 
scientific  expedition  round  the  world  by 
captain  Kotzebue  in  the  years  1815-18, 
was  undertaken,  and  the  account  of  it  was 
published,  at  the  expense  of  RomanzoC 
He  died  in  1826  without  issue,  leaving  his 
immense  fortune  to  his  brother,  Micnael 
Paul,  who  died  in  1838, 

ROMBOUTS,  (Theodore,)  a  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Jansens.  lie  afterwards  studied 
at  Rome  and  Florence.  He  was  very 
successftil  in  hbtorical  subjects,  but  par^ 
ticularly  excelled  in  the  representation  of 
low  scenes,  ale-houses,  markets,  musi- 
cians, &c.  He  had  the  vanity  to  oppose 
his  productions  to  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporary Rubens;  and  the  pictures 
which  he  executed  in  competition  with 
that  great  master  were,  St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata;  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  in  the  Church  of  the  Recolets; 
and  Themis  with  the  Attributes  of  Justice, 
in  the  town-house  of  Ghent.  The  Taking 
Down  from  the  Cross,  in  the  cathedral  of 
the  same  city ,18  acomposition  which  proves 
that  Rombouts  possessed  most  of  the  qua- 
lities of  an  able  artist.  He  died  in  1637. 
ROM£  DE  L'lSLE,  (John-Baptist 
Louis,)  a  naturalist,  born  in  1736,  atGrai, 
in  Franche-Comt^.  He  published,  Letter 
to  M.  Bertrand  on  Fresh-water  Polypes ; 
L'Action  du  Feu  Central  bannie  de  la 
Surface  du  Globe,  et  le  Soleil  r^tabli 
dans  ses  Droits ;  Christalloffraphie ;  Cha- 
ractdres  ext^rieurs  des  Mineraux ;  M6tro- 
logie.  ou  Tables  pour  servir  k  Tlntclli- 
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fence  des  Poids  et  Mesores  des  Ancient^ 
'apris  lenr  Rapport  avec  les  Poids  et  les 
Mesures  de  la  France.  He  died  in  1790. 

ROM  ILLY,  (John,)  an  ingenious 
mechanic  and  clock-maker,  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1714.  He  wrote  all  ihe  arti- 
cles on  clock-making  in  the  £ncyclop6die, 
and*published  a  Letter  against  the  Possi- 
bility of  Peroetnal  Motiott.  He  ako  est*- 
blished  the  Journal  de  Paris,  let  January, 
1777.  He  died  in  1796.— His  son,  John 
Edmb,  bora  in  1739,  was  a  Calvinistic  mi- 
nister at  Geneva  and  London,  and  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  Discourses.  He  was 
the  friend  of  D'Alembert,  Voltaire,  and 
J.  J.  Rousseau*  He  contributed  to  the 
Dictionnaire  Encyclop6dique  the  articlea 
Feriu  and  ToUranee.    He  died  in  1 770. 

ROMILLY,  (Sir  Samuel,)  an  eminent 
lawyer,  was  born  in  London  in  1757,  and 
was  descended  from  a  Protestant  family 
which  had  quitted  France  in  consequence 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
His  father,  who  followed  the  trade 
of  a  jeweller,  sent  him  to  a  day-school, 
frequented  by  the  children  of  the  French 
refugees  in  London,  the  master  of  which 
was  ignorant  and  tyrannical,  and  iucbm- 
petent  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  anything 
beyond  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  French  language.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  applied  nimself  assidu- 
ously to  the  study  of  ancient  history, 
English  poetry,  and  works  of  criticism. 
When  he  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  determined  to  learn  Latin, 
and  he  acquired  so  much  proficiency  as 
enabled  him,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years,  to  read  through  almost  all  the 
classical  writers  of  Rome.  His  father  now 
articled  him  for  five  years  to  one  of  tlie 
clerks  in  chancery,  with  a  view  to  the 
purchase  of  a  seat  in  the  Six  Clerks'  Office 
at  the  expiration  of  his  articles.  But  his 
dislike  to  the  business  led  him  to  re- 
nounce his  prospects  in  the  Six  Clerks' 
Office,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  the  bar. 
Accordingly,  in  May  1778,  he  entered 
himself  at  Gray's-inn,  and  placed  himself 
in  the  chambers  of  an  equity  draughtsman. 
Soon  after  an  attack  of  severe  illness  com- 
pelled liim  to  lay  aside  his  studiei«  and  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Switzerlana,  where 
he  visited  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev. 
John  Roget,  and,  returning  by  way  of 
Paris,  he  became  acquainted  in  that 
capitfd  with  D'Alembert  and  Diderot.  He 
aftierwards  contracted  an  intimac3'  with 
Mirabeau.  In  1 783  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  opened  his  practice  with  drawing 
chancery  pleadings.  In  the  following 
spring  he  joined  the  Midland  circuit  HU 
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practice,  both  on  tlie  circuit  and  in  the 
Court  of  Chanceryi  within  ten  yean  after 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  became  con- 
siderable. In  1800  he  was  made  king's 
counsel ;  and  now  his  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  rapidly  increased.  About 
1805  the  bishop  of  Durham  gave  him  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  County  Pala- 
tine of  Durham,  which  he  held  for  many 
years.  In  the  autumn  of  1805  he  was 
offered  a  seat  in  parliament  by  the  prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  who  at 
that  time  adhered  to  the  w  big  party ;  but 
this  offer  he  declined.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Grenville  administration  in  1806, 
he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  was 
knighted,  and  was  brought  into  parlia- 
ment by  the  government  for  the  borough 
of  Qneenborough,  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  managers  for  the  Commons  on  the 
trial  and  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville, 
and  summed  up  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  charge.  After  the  dissolution 
of  parliament,  which  took  place  at  the 
close  of  1806,  he  was  re-elected  for  the 
borough  of  Queenborough,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  as  a  parliamentary 
speaker.  On  the  dissolution  of  parliar 
ment,  which  took  place  after  the  cnanee 
of  ministers,  he  purchased  his  return  tor 
the  borough  of  Horsham  from  the  duke  of 
Norfolk;  but  he  was  unseated  upon  a 
petition.  He  soon  after  purchased  his 
election  for  the  borough  of  Wareham. 
In  the  autumn  vacation  of  1807,  he  had 
applied  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
criminal  law,  to  the  improvement  of  which 
he  devoted  himself  with  perseverance 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  One 
of  his  earliest  steps  was  the  publication  of 
a  pamphlet,  entitled,  Observations  on  the 
Criminal  Law  as  it  relates  to  Capital 
Punishments,  and  on  the  Mode  in  wnich 
it  is  administered.  In  1812,  after  an  un- 
Buccesfful  contest  for  the  representation 
of  Bristol,  he  was  returned  oy  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  for  his  borough  of  ArundeL 
In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  fonner  parliament  and  the  meeting  of 
the  new  one  in  1813,  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled.  Objections  to  the  Project  of 
creating  a  Vice-Chancellor  of  England. 
He  supported  Mr.  Whitbread's  resolution 
against  declaring  war  with  France  upon 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  1815 ; 
he  opposed  the  oills  for  suppressing  Irish 
insurrections,  and  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1817;  and  he 
moved  resolutions  condemning  lord  Sid- 
mouth's  circular  to  magistrates  respecting 
tlie  prosecution  of  seditious  libels.  He 
also  spoke  and  voted  against  the  Alien 
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Act,  and  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation.  In  1818  a  dissolution  of 
parliament  took  place,  and  he  was  re- 
turned for  Westmmster.  He  died,  how- 
ever, before  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
Lady  Romilly,  whose  health  had  been 
for  some  months  declining,  died  at  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1818;  and  this  event  produced  a 
delirium,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
committed  suicide  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1818.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  an 
earnest  advocate  for  an  improved  system 
of  prison  discipline,  and  many  of  his  sug- 
gestions on  tnat  subject  have  recently 
been  carried  into  effect. 

ROM  KEY,  (George,)  an  eminent 
painter,  was  bom  in  1734,  at  Dalton,  in 
Lancashire,  where  his  father  was  a  wealthy 
cabinet-maker.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  an 
itinerant  painter,  named  Steele,  who  was 
at  that  time  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland. 
In  1762  he  came  to  London  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  gained  the  second  pre- 
mium of  fiAy  guineas,  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Artists,  for  a  picture  of  the 
Death  of  General  Wolfe.  In  1765  he 
obtained  the  second  premium  offered  by 
the  society,  for  an  historical  painting. 
He  was,  nowever,  chiefly  employed  m 
painting  portraits.  In  1773  he  went  to 
Italy,  in  company  with  Humphrey,  the 
celebrated  miniature  painter.  His  stu- 
dies at  Rome  were  pursued  with  the  most 
Sersevering  assiduity ;  and  the  great  pro- 
uctions  of  art  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded were  so  much  the  objects  of  his 
delight  and  admiration,  that  it  was  for 
some  time  his  intention  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  historical  painting.  During  his 
stay  at  Rome  he  painted  nis  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Wooa  Nymph.  He  next 
visited  Venice,  where  he  painted  the  por- 
trait of  Wortley  Montagu  in  a  Turkish 
dress.  He  returned  to  England  in  1775, 
and  established  himself  in  Cavendish- 
square,  where  he  became  ono  of  the 
most  popular  portrait  painters  in  London, 
and  snared  the  public  favour  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  in  a  spirit  of 
jealousy,  used  to  call  his  rival,  **  the  man 
in  Cavendish-square."  He  rather  shunned 
than  courted  the  intimacy  of  the  artisU  of 
his  time ;  and  against  Reynolds  he  ever 
cherished  an  implacable  enmity.  Of  his 
historical  or  fancy  subjects,  perhaps  the 
most  admired  was  his  picture  of  the  infant 
Shakspeare,  painted  for  Boy  dell's  Gallery, 
which  was  originated  by  Romney.  After 
an  uninterrupted  success  in  his  profession 
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tbr  more  Um  twenty  yearly  be  in  1799 
suddenly  retired  to  his  native  piece*  where 
he  rejoined  his  amiable  wiifey  whom  for 

-tbirtyHMven  yean  he  had  treated  with 
oold  neglect,  and  who  during  that  long 
period  neyer  sufl^red  a  murmur  to  escape 
ner  lips  against  his  unfeeling  treatment. 
The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  a  state  of  imbecile  unconsciouiness, 
and  he  died  on  the  16th  November,  1803. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper,  and 
of  Flaxman  the  sculptor.  Some  of  his 
designs  were  presented,  in  1817,  by  hie 
eon,  the  Rev.  John  Romney,  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  FitzwiUiam  Museum ;  and  the  Car- 
toons, so  much  admired  by  Flazman,  were 
by  the  same  gentleman  presented,  in  1823, 
to  the  Royal  Institution  of  LiverpooL 
They  consist  of  eight  from  the  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  two  from  tliat  of  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydioe,  and  one  from  each 
of  the  following  sulnects: — Prometheus 

.chained,  Descent  of  Odin,  Medea,  Birth 
of  Shakspeare,  InAmt  Shakspeare,  Death 
of  Cordelia,  Ghost  of  Darius,  and,  Atossa's 
Dream.  Romney  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  never  sent 
any  of  his  works  to  its  exhibitions.  His 
Life  has  been  written  by  Cumberland, 
Haylev,  the  Aev.  John  Romney,  his  son, 
and  Allan  Cunningham. 

RONCALLI,  (Cavallece  Cristoforo,) 
called  Delle  Pomaranoe,  a  painter,  was 
bom  at  Pomaranoe,  in  the  diocese  of  Volr 
terra,  iu  1552,  and  studied  at  Rome  under 
Niccolo  Circignani.  He  was  employed 
by  Paul  V.  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Capella  Clementina,  where  he  represented 
the  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira;  and 
in  the  Basilica  of  S.  John  of  Lateran  he 
painted  a  large  picture  of  the  Baptism  <^ 
Constantino*  With  these  works  toe  pope 
was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he  conferred  on 
Roncalli  the  order  of  Christ.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  DecoUato,  at  Rome, 
is  a  fine  picture  by  him,  representing  the 

.  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  EUaabeth ; 
and  in  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  there  is  an 
altar-piece  by  him,  representing  St  Mi- 
chael discomfiting  the  £vil  Spirits.  One 
of  his  most  distinguished  works  is  the 
Cupola  of  La  Santa  Casa  di  Loretto.  At 
Naples,  in  the  church  of  S.  Filippo  di 
Neri,  is  one  of  his  admired  productions, 
representing  the  Nativity.  He  died  in 
1626. 

RONDELET,  (William,)  a  physician 
and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Montpellier 
in  1507.  After  studying  medicine  at 
Paris,  and  at  his  native  place,  he  revisited 
Paris,  where  he  studied  Greek,  and  lived 
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for  sometime  with  the  viscount  Tureaae 
as  preceptor  to  his  son.  Returning  te 
Montpeluer,  he  was  admitted  ta  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1537,  and  in  154^ 
was  nominated  to  a  medical  chair  in  the 
university.  He  warmly  solicited  at  court 
the  erection  of  an  anatomical  theatre  at 
Montpellier,  which  took  place  under 
Henry  II.  in  1556.  In  that  year  he  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  university,  which 
office  he  filled  till  his  deaUi,  in  1566. 
Rabelais,  his  contemporary,  has  tlirowa 
some  ridicule  upon  him  under  the  name 
of  RamUbiUs,  aUudmg  both  to  bis  real 
name  and  to  the  rotundity  of  hia  form. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  works  on  fiahe^ 
which  were,  De  Piscibus  Marinis,  Lib. 
XVIII.,  fol.  1554 ;  and  Universse  Aquar 
tilium  Historian  Pars  altera,  fol.  1555; 
both  translated  into  French  by  Laurence 
Jouhert  under  the  title  of,  Histoire  entiere 
des  Poissons,  fol.  1558. 

RONSARD,  (Peterde,)  a  Frenck 
poet,  was  bom  in  1524,  of  a  noble  family, 
at  the  castle  of  la  Poissoni^,  in  tbe 
Venddmois,  and  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre  in  Paris ;  but  he  quitted 
his  studies  at  an  early  age,  and  became 
page  to  the  due  d'Orl^ans,  son  of  Francis  L 
who  transferred  him  to  the  service  of 
James  (Stuart)  V.  of  Scotland,  who  mar- 
ried Magdalen  of  France.  With  that 
kiuff  he  passed  two  years,  partly,  in  Scot- 
land, and  partly  in  England ;  and  thei^ 
returning  to  France,  he  was  again  em- 
ployed by  the  due  d'Orleans,  who  sent 
him  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  otlier  coun- 
tries. He  accompanied  Lazare  du  Bai^ 
master  of  requests,  to  the  diet  of  Spire ; 
and  he  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  Greek  under  Dorat.  He  al 
length  devoted  himself  to  poetry,  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  works ;  he 
also  gained  tbe  first  prise  at  the  floral 
games  of  Toulouse.  Charles  IX.  enter- 
tained a  poetical  correspondence  with 
him.  Mary  queen  of  Scots  aleo  greatly 
esteemed  him,  and  made  liim  a  rich  pre- 
sent. He  displayed  great  seal  in  op- 
posing those  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
against  whom,  in  1562,  he  fought  at  the 
head  of  some  troops  in  the  Vendomois. 
The  Calviuist  ■  ministers  have  not  spared 
him,  on  account  of  his  severities  towards 
their  sect;  and  Rabelais  maintained  a 
constant  warfare  against  him.  He  died 
in  1585,  at  SL  Cosme-les-Tours,  one  of 
his  benefices,  and  his  memory  was  ho- 
noured by  eulogies  from  many  of  tlie 
literary  characters  of  the  time.  The  con»- 
positions  of  Ronsard  were  odes,  eclogues, 
epigrams,  sonnets,  lij'mns,  and  a  poem 
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entitled,  La  Frasciade.  He  is  praised 
by  Montaigne,  I>e  Thou,  Scaliger,  Mure^ 
and  Pasquier;  but  he  is  censored  hj 
fioileau,  Malherbe,  and  La  Bruy^re.  The 
most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  by  Richelet,  Paris,  1623, 2  vols,  fol. 

ROOKE,  (Lawrence,)  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Deptford,  in 
1623,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's 
college,  Cambridge ;  but,  after  tailing  liis 
master's  degree,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
entered  himself  at  Wadham  college.  In 
1652  be  obtained  the  Oresham  professop- 
ahip  of  astronomy,  which  be  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  of  geometry.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  seToral  of  his  papers  are  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  died 
in  1662. 

ROOKB,  (Sir  George,)  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William 
Hooke,  was  bom  at  his  father's  seat,  the 
priory  of  St.  Lawrence,  nesr  Canterbury, 
in  1650.  At  the  age  of  tiixrty  be  attained 
the  rank  of  post>captain ;  and  in  1689  he 
was  seat  out  at  commodore  to  the  coast 
€i€  Ireland,  to  prevent  the  intercourse  of 
Raines  IL  with  Scotland.  William  III. 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
of  the  red ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  bore 
a  part  in  the  decisive  action  between  the 
earl  of  Torrington's  fleet  and  that  of  the 
French  admiral  TourvUle,  off  Beachy 
Head.  In  1692  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Cape  La  Hogue  between  the  French 
fleet  and  the  eombined  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  under  admiral  Russell  (May 
19,  1692).  On  this  occasion  he  burnt 
ten  ships  of  the  line  that  had  eteaped 
into  La  Hogue,  with  the  loss  on  his  side 
of  only  ten  men.  For  this  exploit  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  of  the  ted,  a  pension  of  1,000^ 
a*year,  and  the  honour  of  knigbUiood. 
In  1697  he  was  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Portsmouth ;  and  queen  Anne, 
on  her  acoeesioa  in  1702,  appointed  him 
▼iee-admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets 
and  seas  of  this  kingdom.  In  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Sueoession,  while  the  duke 
Ormona  stormed  the  town  of  Vigo,  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  George,  took  and  destroyed 
seventeen  of  the  en^ny's  ships;  six 
galleons  being  taken  by  the  English,  and 
five  by  the  Dutch,  who  burnt  five  others. 
The  valne  of  the  specie  and  goods  taken 
was  eetimated  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Shr  George  having  been  joined  by  Sir 
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Gloudfsley  Shovel,  with  a  laige  reinfbrce- 
jnent  from  England,  they  both  resolved  t« 
Attack  Gibraltar,  which  surrendered,  after 
a  terrific  cannonade,  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1704.  On  tlie  13th  of  August,  1704^ 
Rooke  had  a  hard-fought,  but  undecided, 
action  off  Malaga,  with  the  French  fleet 
under  the  comte  de  Toulouse,  who  bad 
recently  put  to  sea  from  Toulon,  with 
fifty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  tweniy- 
fiAir  galleys.  Sir  George  on  his  return 
to  England  was  received  by  queen  Anne 
at  Windsor  with  great  distinction;  but 
finding  that  the  government  was  hostile 
to  him,  he  resigned  his  employments, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  his  seat 
of  Sl  Lawrence,  where  be  died  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1709,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
eathednd  of  Canterbury.  He  was  thrice 
married.  He  left  behind  him  a  moderate 
fortune;  so  moderate,  that  when  be  came 
to  make  his  will  it  surprised  those  who 
were  present.  "  I  do  not  leave  much," 
•aid  he,  **  but  what  I  leave  was  honestly 
gotten ;  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  nor 
the  nation  a  farthinff." 

ROOKER,  (Michael  Angelo,)  a  land- 
scape painter  and  engraver,  was  born  in 
London  about  1743,  and  was  taught 
engraving  by  his  father,  Edward  Rooker^ 
who  executed  the  head-pieces  to  the  Ox- 
ford Almanack  for  several  years,  from 
his  own  drawings.  In  landscape-draw- 
ing, which  was  Ills  fawiurite  occupatioii, 
be  was  instructed  by  Paul  Sandby.  For 
several  years  he  painted  the  scenes  for 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy.    He  died  in  1801. 

ROOS,  (Philip  Peter,)  a  painter,  com- 
monly called  Ilosa  da  Tivoli,  from  hia 
long  residence  at  that  place,  was  born  at 
Frankfort  in  165fi,  and  was  instructed  by 
bis  fatiier.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Rome,  where  he  occupied  himself  chiefly 
in  painting  animals,  which  he  designed 
mostly  from  nature.  He  also  pamted 
pastoral  scenes,  with  herdsmen  ana  cattle, 
and  works  of  a  similar  natura»  H^ 
groups  are  composed  with  great  mdfl^ 
ment ;  and  the  landscapes  in  his  bac£r 
grounds,  his  skies  ana  distances,  are 
treated  with  surpassing  truth,  and  e;ie- 
euted  in  a  masterly  styles  He  was  a 
member  of  most  of  the  principal  acade- 
mies of  Europe.    He  died  in  1706. 

ROQUE,  (John  de  la,)  a  writer  of 
voyages  and  travels,  was  bom  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1661,  and  studied  in  his  native 
city.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  the  East, 
and  visited  Syria,  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
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Bome  other  countries.  He  appean  to  have 
been  resident  in  Paris  in  1715 ;  and  when 
his  brother  Anthony  had  in  1722  obtained 
the  privilege  of  writine  and  publishing 
the  Mercure  de  France,  ne  was  associated 
In  the  work.  He  died  in  1745.  He  wrote, 
Vovage  de  1' Arabic  Heureuse  par  TOc^an 
Oriental  et  le  d6troit  de  la  Mer  Rouge ; 
Voyafe  dans  la  Palestine ;  to  this  is  an- 
nexed a  translation  of  Abulfeda's  descrip- 
tion of  Arabia ;  and.  Voyage  de  Syrie  et 
du  Mont  Liban. 

ROQUE,  (Anthony  de  la)  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1672,  at  Mar- 
•eilles,  and  employed  twenty  years  as 
editor  of  the  Mercure  de  France,  in  which 
he  acquired  considerable  reputation.  He 
wrote  the  words  of  the  operas,  M6d6e  et 
Jason,  and  Theono^,  though  they  pass 
for  the  abb^  Pelle^in's.  He  was  created 
knight  of  the  military  order  of  St  Louis 
after  the  battle  of  Mafplaquet  (11th  Sept. 
1709),  where  he  was  wounded.  He  died 
in  1744. 

ROQUES,  (Peter,)  a  learned  French 
Protestant  divine,  was  bom  in  1685,  at 
Caune,  in  Languedoc,  and  educated  at 
Lausanne,  and  Geneva.  In  1710  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant 
church  at  Basle.  He  died  in  1748.  He 
wrote.  The  Evangelical  Pastor ;  this  is  a 

E*  ir  work ;  Elements  of  the  Historical, 
atic,  and  Moral  Troths  contained 
Sacred  Scriptures;  and.  Genuine 
Pietism.  He  alao  edited  Moreri*s  Dic- 
tionary ;  Saurin's  Discourses  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  Martin's  Transla- 
tion of  Tlie  Bible,  with  prefaces,  correc- 
tions, notes,  and  parallel  passages,  in  2 
vols,  4 to;  Basnage's  Dissertation  on 
Duelling,  and  Orders  of  Chivalrjr ;  various 
theological  and  critical  Dissertations ;  con- 
troversial treatises ;  and  numerous  papers 
inserted  in  the  Journal  Helvetique,  and 
die  Bibliothdoue  Germanique. 

RORARIUS,  (Jerome,)  a  native  of 
Pordenone,  in  Italy,  who,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  appeared  in 
the  character  of  nuncio  from  pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  king 
of  Hungary.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
curious  book,  entitled,  Quod  Animalta 
Brata  Radone  utantur  melius  Homine ; 
in  which  he  undertook  to  show,  not  only 
that  beasts  are  rational  creatures,  but  also 
that  they  make  a  better  use  of  their  reason 
than  man.  Among  the  proofs  which  he 
brings  forward  will  be  found  a  great  num- 
ber of  singular  paniculars  relating  to  the 
ingenuity  of  beasts,  and  the  perversity  of 
man.  This  work  was  published  by  Naud^, 
Fans,  1645« 
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ROSA,  (Salvatore,)  a  distinguished, 
painter,  was  bom  in  1615,  at  Arenella,  in  * 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Francesco  Francasano,  an  artist  of  some 
reputation,  who  had  married  his  sister. 
By  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  indigence,  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  .maintaining  him- 
self by  the  produce  of  his  juvenile  per- 
formances, which  he  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  public  market-place,  (Strada  della 
Carita)  at  Naples.  He  had  languished 
for  some  time  in  this  obscurity^  when 
some  of  his  sketches  attracted  the  notice 
of  Giovanni  Lanfranco,  who  relieved  his 
wants,  and  encouraged  him  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  studies.  He  also  received  tome  in- 
straction  from  Anniello  Falcone,  an  emi- 
nent painter  of  battles,  and  afterwards 
became  a  disciple  of  Giuseppe  Ribera, 
called  II  SpagnuolettOt  under  whom  he 
studied  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
when  he  accompanied  Uiat  master  to 
Rome.  The  cardinal  firancacci,  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  his  merit  at 
Naples,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
conducted  him  to  hia  bishopric  of  Viterbo, 
where  he  painted  an  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas, 
for  the  Chiesa  della  Morte;  and  otlier 
historical  works.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  1639,  he  met  with  more  powerful 
patronage  from  Prince  Giovanni  Carlo  de' 
Medici,  who  invited  him  to  return  wiUi 
him  to  Florence,  where  he  was  employed 
to  |Miint  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  where, 
during  a  residence  of  nine  years,  he  dia- 
tinguished  himself  not  less  by  his  abilities 
as  a  satirical  and  dramatic  poet,  and  his 
extraordinary  talents  of  performing  the 

Erincipal  parts  in  his  own  comedies,  than 
y  his  powers  as  a  painter.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  painteo  some  altar-pieces  for 
the  churches,  among  which  are  four  pic- 
tures in  S.  Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  repre- 
senting Daniel  in  the  Liona'  Den,  Tobit 
and  tlie  An^el,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  the  Rauin^  of  Laxarus ;  and  in  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  de  Fiorentini,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Como  and  St.  Damain. 
Although  Salvatore  possessed  an  inven- 
tive genius,  and  a  commanding  facility  of 
execution,  his  powers  were  better  adapted 
to  the  scale  of  easel  pictures,  than  to 
%ures  of  larger  dimensions.  Of  this  he 
has  given  evident  proof  in  his  admirable 
picture  of  Atilius  Regulus,  formerly  in  the 
Palaxso  Colonna,  at  Rome,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Damley,  st 
Cobnam  Hall.  His  landscapes  are  maiked 
by  an  eccentric  austerihr,  which  ia  peen>- 
liarly  his  own.    Instead  of  selecting  the 
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eultnred  amenity  which  captivates  in  the 
▼iewB  of  Claude  or  Poussin,  he  made 
choice  of  the  lonely  haunts  of  woWes  and 
robbers;  for  the  delightful  vistas  of  Hvoli* 
or  die  Campagna,  he  substituted  hollow 
glensy  or  rocky  precipices.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  gloomy  regions  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  their  savage  abode,  and 
consist  of'  assassins,  outlaws,  and  fero* 
dous  banditti.  Rosa's  sea-views  repre- 
sent the'des<^te  and  shelvy  shores  of 
Calabria,  whose  terrific  aspect  is  some- 
times heightened  by  the  terrors  of  ship- 
wreck. He  frequently  represented  battles 
and  attacks  of  cavalry,  in  which  the  fury 
of  the  combatants,  ana  the  fiery  animation 
of  the  horses,  are  perfectly  delineated* 
Notwithstanding  the  singularity  of  his 
style,  he  fascinates  us  by  the  unbounded 
wildness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  picturesque 
aol^ntmity  of  his  scenes.  ''  He  gives  us," 
says  Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds,  "a  peculiar 
east  of  nature,  which,  though  void  of 
grace,  elegance,  and  simplicity,  though  it 
has  nothing  of  that  elevation  and  dignity 
which  belong  to  the  grand  style,  yet  has 
that  sort  of  dignity  which  belongs  to 
savage  and  uacuTthrated  nature.  But  what 
is  most  to  be  admired  in  him  is,  the  per- 
fect ootfespoadence  which  he  observed 
between  the  subjects  he  chose,  and  his 
manner  of  treating  them :  every  thing  is 
of  a  piece ;  his  rocks,  trees,  skies,  even  to 
his  nandling,  have  the  same  rude  and 
wild  character  which,  animates  his 
figures."  He  died  at  Rome  in  1673,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli,  which  was 
erected  over  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  by  Michael  Angelo.  He  left 
one  son,  by  Lucrezia,  a  mistress,  who 
accompanied  him  from  Florence,  and  to 
whom  be  was  married  shortly  before  his 
death.  His  most  celebrated  painting  is 
the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  formerly  in 
the  Casa  Martelli,  and  now  at  the  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence.  There  are  a  mat 
number  of  his  pictures  in  England, 
several  of  which  are  in  the  Nationiu  Gal- 
lery, and  in  the  collections  of  the  marquis 
of*  Westminster,  lord  Francis  Egertoo, 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  eari  of 
Daniley,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
others.  The  Findine  of  Moses,  at  Stowe, 
was  purchased  firom  Uie  Orleans  collection 
for  2,500/.  His  etchings  are  about  ninety 
in  number,  and  are  ezacated  in  a  spirited 
and  masterly  style. 

ROSALBA,  (Carriera,)  a  painter,  was 
born  in  1675,  at  Chiozza,  near  Venice, 
and  was  instructed  by  Giovanni  Diamen- 
tini,  firom  whom  she  learned  design,  and. 
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also  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  She  ap- 
plied herself  to  miniature  with  eztraorm- 
narv  diligence;  but  after  practising  it 
with  great  reputation,  she  quitted  it  for 
crayons,  whicn  she  carried  to  a'degree  of 
peifection  that  few  artists  have  ever  been 
able  to  attain.  In  1709  Frederic  IV.  of 
Denmark,  passing  through  Venice,  sat  to 
Rosalba  for  bis  portrait,  and  he  soon 
after  employed  her  to  paint  twelve 
portraits  of  Venetian  ladies,  which  she 

gerformed  so  much  to  hit  satisfaction,  that 
e  recompensed  her  with  princely  muni- 
ficence. jiShe  visited  France  in  company 
with  Pellegrini,  who  had  married  her 
sister,  and  at  Paris  had  the  honour  to 
paint  the  royal  family,  with  most  of  the 
nobility,  and  other  persons  of  high  dis- 
tinction. During  her  residence  there  she 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy,  to  which 
she  presented  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
Muses.  On  her  return  to  Venice  she 
continued  her  profession  till  she  was 
seventy,  when,  by  incessant  applicationt 
she  lost  her  sight.    She  died  in  1757* 

ROSCELLINUS,  RUZELIN,  or 
RUCELIN,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  St. 
Cornelius,  in  Compiegne,  who  flourished 
about  the  end  of^  the  eleventh  century, 
was  born  in  Bretagne.  He  was  the  most 
eminent  doctor  of  the  Nominalists,  and  by 
applying  some  of  their  tenets  to  the  sul^- 
ject  of  the  Trinity  excited  a  warm  contro« 
versy  in  France  about  1089.  He  held  it 
inconceivable  and  impossible  that  the  Son 
of  God  should  assume  the  human  nature 
alone,  that  is,  without  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  becoming  incarnate  also,  un- 
less hy  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
were  meant,  three  distinct  objects  or  na- 
tures existing  separately  (such  as  three 
anffels  or  three  distinct  spirits,)  though 
endued  with  one  will  and  acting  by  one 
power.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  re- 
tract thu  error  in  a  council  held  at 
Soissons  in  1092 ;  but  he  resumed  it  when 
the  council  was  dismissed,  and  the  danger 
apparentiy  over.  Compelled  to  quit 
France,  he  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  excited  a  controversy  of  another  kind, 
by  maintaining,  among  other  things,  that 
persons  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock  ought 
to  be  deemed  incapable  of  admission  to 
holy  orders.  Some  even  of; the  prelates 
being  in  this  condition,  Roscellinus  made 
very  powerful  enemies,  among  whom  was 
Anseim,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  quit  England. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  by  propa- 
gatinff  his  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity, 
occasioned  such  contests  as  made  him 
glad  to  retire  to  Aquitaine,  where  lie 
c  c 
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paraed  the  rest  of  his  days  unmolested, 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1106* 
None  of  his  writings  are  extant 

ROSCHID  IBN,  called  also  AY«xroes, 
or  Aven-Roschid,  an  eminent  philosopher, 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Corduba,  the  coital  of  the 
Saracen  dominions  in  Spain,  where  his 
fprandfather  and  father  had  possessed  the 
offices  of  chief  priest  and  chief  magistrate. 
In  his  youth  he  was  well  instruct^  under 
Thophail  in  law,  and  in  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy;  as  well  as  in  the  Mahontetan 
theology.  Under  Avenzoar  he  studied 
medicine,  and  the  mathematical  sciences 
under  Ibnu-Saig.  The  khal if  Jacob  Al 
Mansor  appointed  him  chief  judge  and 
priest  of  Morocco,  where  he  remained 
till  he  had  appointed  through  the  king* 
dom  able  judges,  and  settled  an  im- 
proved plan  of  administration :  be  then  re« 
turned  to  Corduba.  Here  he  was  accused 
of  liolding  heretical  opinions,  his  ffoodt 
jvere  confiscated,  ana  he  was  omiged 
to  reside  in  those  precincts  of  the  ci^^ 
winch  were  inhabited  by  the  Jews.  His 
pupil,  Maimonides,  that  he  might  escape 
the  necessity  of  joining  the  general  err 
against  him,  left  Coi^ba.  Averrom 
himself,  soon  afterwards,  found  means  to 
escape  to  Fez.  He  was,  however,  in  a 
few  days  discovered,  and  committed  to 
prison,  but  was  released  on  making  a  re- 
cantation of  his  errors.  He  remained  a 
short  time  at  Fez,  and  read  lectures  in 
the  civil  law ;  but  he  met  with  so  little 
encouragement,  that  he  determined  to 
return  to  Corduba,  where  he  passed  several 
years  in  •  retirement  and  poverty.  At 
length,  however,  the  people  of  the  city 
entreated  that  Averro^  might  be  re- 
stored, and  he  was  accordingly  reinstated 
in  all  his  former  honours.  lie  tuminff  with 
his  family  to  Morocco,  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  that  city,  and 
taneht  in  its  schools.  According  to  Leo 
Afncanus,  he  died  in  the  603d  year  of 
the  Hegira,  or  a.d.  1206.  As  a  philo- 
sopher, he  was  an  idolatrous  admirer  and 
zealous  foUower  of  Aristotle.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  read  the  works 
of  Aristotle  only  in  miserable  Arabic 
translations,  not  rendered  from  the  origi- 
nal, but  from  Latin  or  Syriac  versions. 
His  commentaries  on  Aristotle  were  so 
famous,  that  he  was  called  hj  way  of 
eulogy.  The  Commentator.  He  also 
wrote  a  paraphrase  of  Plato's  Republic, 
and  a  treatise  in  defence  of  philosophy, 
under  the  title  of  Habapakh,  Altaba- 
palah.  He  also  studied  medidiMb  and 
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wrote  a  medical  work  enlitled,  Coliget^ 
or  Universal,  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  teach  the  general  principles  of  the 
science,  and  promisee  another  work  com 
cemin^  Particulais.  He  entertained  so 
much  jealousy  of  his  great  rival  in  thia 
science,  Avicenna,  that  he  affectedly 
avoids  naming  him  in  his  writings,  and 
In  confbting  a  doctrine  maintained  by 
Avicenna,  treated  it  only  as  the  opinioo 
of  Galen.  Avenroea  wrote  various  other 
t^atises  on  medicine,  law,  theology,  and 
philosophy.  His  commentary  on  Ari- 
stotle was  published  in  Latin  at  Venice^ 
1495»  fbl.  An  edition  of  his  work  waa 
published,  in  4to,  at  I«yotts,  in  1537; 
another  in  fol.  with  the  former  Latim 
translations,  by  Bagolin,  at  Venice*  in 
1562 ;  and  a  third,  by  Mossa,  at  Venice, 
in  1608.  With  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
Averroes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
thouffh  he  professed  the  Mahometan 
religion,  he  had  .little  reveienee  for  his 
prophet.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he 
called  Christianity  an  impossible  religion, 
because  it  taught  men  to  eat  their  God ; 
(Ecquem  tarn  amentem  esse  putas,  qui 
illud  quo  vescatur,  Deum  credat  esse? 
Cie.  de  Nat  Deor.  lib.  iii.  c  16;)  that 
Judaism,  on  account  of  its  rites  and  cere- 
monies,, was  the  religion  of  cliildren ;  and 
that  Mahometanism,  offering  onl^  senaual 
rewards,  was  the  religion  of  swine ;  and 
that  he  exclaimed,  **  Let  my.aoul  be,  aft 
death,  among  the  philosophers ! "  Some 
have  said  that  he  nimished  the  matctiaU 
of  Uie  work  entitled,  De  Tribns  Impos* 
toribus. 

ROSCOE,  (William,)  an  historian  and 
poet,  was  bom  in  1753,  of  parents  in 
humble  life,  near  Liverpool ;  and  received 
a  common  school  education.oll  he  waa 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Eyres,  an 
attorney  in  Liverpool;  and  in  1774  he 
was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  began  to  practise.  A 
poem  which  he  wrote  on  the  origin  of  the 
art  of  engravine,  made  him  known  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynold,  Fuseli,and  other  artists.^ 
In  1784  he  was  elected  honoraiy  member 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philoao* 
phical  Society.  He  wrote  aevenl  pann 
phlets  against  the  slave-trade;  and  when 
the  French  revolution  began,  he  became 
one  of  its  warmest  partisans,  and  he  vroCe 
Strictures  on  Bone's  Two  Letten  ad- 
dressed to  a  Member  of  the  Preaent  Par- 
liament,  rafleeting  in  seven  terms  upon 
what  Roscoe  considered  as  an  Apoetaay  in 
Burke's  political  conduct.  In  1796  he 
published  the  Life  of  Lorenao  de'  Medicv 
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called  the  Magnificent,  which  went 
throagh  aeveral  editions,  and  waa  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  Gennaa,  and  French* 
This  was  attacked  hy  several  writers,  and 
among  others,  hy  Sismondi«  To  these 
Roscoe  replied  in  pointed  though  tempe* 
Fate  language  in  his  Illustrations,  Histo* 
rical  and  Cntical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  4to^  London,  1822.  In  1805 
he  puhlished  his  Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  X  This  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  count  Bossi,  who  added  notes,  in  which 
he  rehtttted  several  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Roscoe's  former  work  concerning 
Lorenzo.  Roscoe  contributed  greatly  to 
encourage  among  his  countrymen  a  taste 
for  Italian  literature  and  the  fine  arts; 
and  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution  owes 
its  formation  to  him.  In  1806  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Liverpool  in 
the  Whig  interest  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  became  partner  in  a  banking- 
house,  in  which,  however,  he  was  not  sue* 
cessful.  He  died  in  1831.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned  he  wrote  several 
political  pamphlets,  and  in  1824  edited 
the  works  of  Pope. 

ROSCOE,  (Henry,)  youngest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  biom  m  1800,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1826.  Independent 
of  many  Digests  of  difierent  branches  of 
the  law,  he  was  the  author  of  Lives  of 
eminent  British  Lawyers,  in  Lardner's 
Cyclopeedia ;  a  Life  of  his  father,  2  vols ; 
and  he  was  the  editor  of  North's  Lives. 
He  died  in  1836. 

ROSCOMMON.    See  Dillon. 

ROSE,  (John  Baptist,)  a  doctor  in 
divinity,  and  member  of  the  academy  of 
Be8an9on,  was  born  at  Quingey  in  1716. 
He  published,  Trait^  ^16mentaire  de 
Morale;  La  Morale  6vang61ique,  com- 
par6e  k  celle  des  difi)§rentes  Sectes  de  Re- 
ligion et  de  Philosophic }  Traits  sur  le 
I^vidence;  L'Espritdes  P^res,  compar6 
aux  plus  c^l^bres  Ecrivains,  sur  lesMa- 
tidres  int^ressantes  de  la  Philosophic  et 
de  la  Religion. '  In  1778  he  sent  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  a  M4- 
moire  sur  une  Courbe  k  double  Cour^ 
bure,  and  a  paper  relative  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Venus  over  the  Sun.  He  died 
in  1805. 

ROSE,  (George,)  a  statesman,  was  the 
•on  of  an  episco]^  clergyman  at  Brechin, 
in  the  shire  of  Angus,  and  was  bom  there 
in  1744.  He  was  brought  up  under  an 
uncle,  who  kept  a  schcfpl  near  London, 
after  which  he  went  into  the  navy ;  but^ 
by  the  interest  of  the  eari  of  Marchmont^ 
he  was  made  keeper  of  the  records  in  tha 
Exchequer,  and  was  appointed  to  super- 
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intend  the  publication  of  the  Domesdny 
Book ;  after  which  he  was  employed  to 
complete  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  in 
31  vols,  fbl.  When  Mr.  Pitt  retomed  to 
power,  after  the  short  peace,  Mr.  Rose  was 
made  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and 
treasurer  of  the  nav}'.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  another  change  occurred ;  hot 
when  the  Grenville  administration  retired, 
Mr.  Rose  resumed  his  former  station,  and 
continued  in  it  till  his  death,  in  1818. 
He  pnbliahed,  A  Report  on  the  Records; 
A  brief  Ezamination  into  the  Increase  of 
the  Revenues,  Commerce,  and  Naviga- 
tion, of  Great  Britain;  a  pamphlet  on 
Friendly  Societies ;  Considerations  on  the 
Debt  due  by  the  Civil  List ;  Observations 
on  the  Poor  Laws ;  Observations  on  the 
Historical  Work  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Charles  James  Fox,  with  a  narrative  of 
the  Events  which  occurred  in  the  Enter- 
prbe  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  in  1685,  by 
Sir  Patrick  Hume;  A  Letter  to  Lord 
Melville,  relative  to  the  creation  of  a  naval 
arsenal  at  Northfleet;  Observations  re- 
specting the  Public  Expenditure,  and  the 
Influence  of  the  Crown ;  A  Speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee ;  and, 
A  Speech  relative  to  the  Corn  Laws.  He 
presented  to  George  III.  a  MS.  transla^ 
tion  of  the  History  of  Poland,  which  is 
in  the  royal  library. 

ROSE,  (Sanuel,)  a  lawyer,  was  bom  In 
1767,  atChiswick,  where  he  was  educated 
under  his  father.  Dr.  William  Rose,  who 
conducted  an  academy  there  for  many 
vears.  He  next  went  to  Glasgow,  where 
he  gained  several  prices ;  after  which  he 
attended  the  courts  of  law  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1786  entered  himself  a  student  of 
Liucoln's-inn.  In  1706  he  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  died  in  1804.  He  wrote 
the  Life  of  Goldsmith,  and  edited  Co- 
mjms's  Reports  and  Digest  He  also 
published  a  translation  of  Salhist,  and 
several  contributions  to  the  earlier  num* 
hers  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

ROSE,  (Hugh  James,)  a  learned  divine, 
was  born  in  1795  at  Little  Horsted,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In  1814 
he  gained  the  fiirst  Bell's  scholarship; 
and  in  1817  he  took  his  degree.  In  1 818 
he  became  private  tutor  to  the  younger 
son  of  the  dnke  of  Athol ;  and  on  Christ- 
mas-day in  the  same  year  he  was  ordoined 
deacon,  and  became  curate  of  Uckfield, 
in  Surrey.  About  this  time  he  published, 
Remarka  on  the  first  Chapter  of  tlie 
Bishop  of  Llandaflf's  {Marsh's)  Horss 
PelasgicflB;  this  was  followed,  in  1820, 
c  c  2 
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by»  A  Critical  Examination  of  that  part 
of  Mr.  Bentbam's  Church-of-Englandism 
which  relates  to  the  Church  Catechinn. 
In  October  1821,  there  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  an  article  from  hia  pen, 
on  Hone's  Apocrjrpbal  New  Testament 
In  1821  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Horsham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
In  1824  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  travel  on  the  continent ;  and  he  visited 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  On  his  return 
home  in  the  following  yefir  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  select  preacher 
at  Cambridge,  and  was  shortly  after  pre« 
sented  to  the  prebend  of  Middleton,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Cnichester,  which  he  resigned 
in  1833.  In  June  1827  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.D.;  and  in  1829  he  was  ap-^ 
pointed  Christian  Advocate  at  Cambridge, 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  1833. 
In  1826  he  published  a  series  of  sermons 
on  the  Commission  and  consequent  Duties 
of  the  Clergy.  He  also  published  sermons 
on  German  Protestantism,  and  Inscrip- 
tiones  Grascae  Vetustissimse ;  a  com- 
mencement sermon  on  The  Tendency  of 
Prevalent  Opinions  about  Knowledge ; 
Christianity  always  Progressive;  German 
Discourses,  with  answers  to  opponents. 
About  this  time  (1826)  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Howley,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, now  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
1830  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  which  in  1833 
he  exchanged  for  the  livings  of  Fair* 
ated,  and  Weeley,  in  Essex;  the  latter 
of  which  he  immediately  exchanged  for 
the  small  benefice  of  St  Thomas's,  South- 
wark,  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 
In  March  1832  he  started,  and  became 
the  editor  of,  the  British  Magaxine.  In 
1833  he  was  appointed  to  tne  divinity 
chair  in  the  university  of  Durham,  and 
in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  terms  of 
1833  and  1834  delivered  his  inaugural 
and  first  terminal  lectures,  which  were 
published ;  the  first  entitled.  An  Apology 
for  the  Study  of  Divini^;  the  other, 
The  Study  of  Church  History  recom- 
mended. The  state  of  his  health  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  this  post,  after  he  uad 
held  it  for  only  six  months.  In  1834  he 
was  nominated  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  post 
he  continued  till  hia  death.  In  October 
1836  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
King's  College,  London ;  ne  then  re- 
aigned  his  living  of  Fairsted.  He  delivered 
two  courses  of  divinity  lectures  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity ;  and  on  Eccle- 
siastical History.  An  increase  of  an 
inveterate  asthmatic  complaint  rendered 
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necessary  another  visH  to  t)ie  continent, 
and  in  October  1838  he  embarked  for 
Calais,  with  the  View  of  proceeding  to 
Italy.  He  reached  Florence,  but  aied 
soon  after  his  arrival  there,  on  the  22cl 
of  December  following,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  age.  In  1836  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Smedley  as  editor  of  the  Encydo* 
piedia  Metropolitana ;  he  prepared  new 
editions  of  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicon, 
and  of  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article ; 
he  was  joint  editor,  with  archdeacon 
Lyell,  of  the  Theological  Library;  and 
he  projected  this  Biographical  Dictionary. 
Some  important  improvements  in  the 
academical  course  at  Cambridge  were 
made  at  his  suggestion.  And  the  cause 
of  Primitive  Christianity  was  most  ably 
sustained  by  him  against  the  aaaatilts  of 
German  Neology.  To  the  earnestness 
of  his  seal  as  a  Christian  pastor,  no  less 
than  to  the  vigour  of  his  arm  as  a 
champion  for  the  Truth  against  open  or 
covert  Infidelity,  the  most  ample  testi- 
mony has  been  borne. 

ROS  EL,  (John  Augustus,)  a  painter 
and  entomologist,  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  was  born  nCar  Arnstadt  in  1705. 
He  at  first  practised  as  a  miniature 
painter  at  Nuremberg,  but  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  to  the  representation  of 
insects,  which  he  drew  with  uncommon 
accuracy  after  nature.  He  also  wrote 
some  works  on  that  branch  of  natural 
history,  illustrated  with  plates*  He  died ' 
in  1759. 

RO&EN,  (Nicholas,)  a  physician,  waa 
born  in  1706,  near  Gottenburgh,  and  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  that  place. 
He  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Lund, 
under  Kilian  Stobfeus,  and  in  1728  be- 
came substitute  professor  of  physic  at 
Upsal,  where  he  was  chosen  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1739  he 
was  received  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Stockholm.  In  1740  he  be- 
came ordinary  professor  in  the  room  of 
Rudbeck;  in  1757  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star ;  and  he 
was  ennobled  in  1762,  when  oueen  Louisa 
Ulrica  gave  him  the  name  of  Roaenstein. 
He  died  in  1773.  His  principal  worka 
are,  A  Medical  Repository  of  Domeatie 
Medicine;  and,  ATreatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  Children,  which  was  translated  inte 
German,  English,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Italian: 

ROSEN,  (Frederic  Augustus,)  an  emi- 
nent linguist,  was  born  at  Hanover  in 
1805,  and  educated  at  Gottingen,  Leipsic, 
and  Berlin.  In  1824  he  turned  his  at« 
tendon  to  the  Sanscrit;  and  aeon  after 
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made  bimielf  acquainted,  with  hit  fiitlier's 
aauatance,  with  the  ancient  language  of 
the  Brahmana,  in  which  he  received  fur- 
ther initruction  at  Berlin  from  professor 
Boppy  who  had  jost  heen  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit  at  the  university  there. 
In  1826  he  published  his  Corporis  Radi- 
cnm  Sanscntarum  Prolusio,  which  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  hy  his  larger 
work.  Radices  Sanscritie.  He  also  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian; and  he  had  prepared  for  publication 
several  large  episodes  of  the  Sh&h  N&h- 
mah,  the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Persians. 
He  was  aubsequently  appointed  professor 
•f  Oriental  languages  in  the  University 
of  London ;  and  here  he  applied  himself 
with  great  industry  to  the  Hmdustani,  in 
order  that  he  might  qualify  himself  to 
teach  the  lan^age.  Some  years  after- 
wards he  resigned  his  professorship  of 
Oriental  languages ;  but  he  subsequently 
accepted  the  Sanscrit  professorship.  He 
was  also  appointed  honorary  foreign 
•ecretaiy  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
aecretaiy  to  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  then  Just  established.  This 
brooght  him  into  communication  with  that 
great  Oriental  scholar,  Colebrooke,  hy 
whose  advice  he  published,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Translation  Committee,  the 
Arabic  text  of  the  Algebra  of  Mohammed 
ben  Musa,  with  an  £nglish  translation, 
accompanied  with  notes;  he  also  pre- 
pared for  publication  the  ereat  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Ibn  Khalliican.  In 
1830  he  published  his  Rig  Veda  ^ci« 
men.  Hie  also  revised  the  Dictionary, 
Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and  English,  published 
by  Sir  Graves  Houghton,  liOndon,  1833-4, 
and  made  the  Catdogus  Codicum  Manu- 
acriptorum  Syricorum  et  Carshunicomm 
in  Museo  Britannico,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished since  his  death,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  ForshalL  To  qualify  him- 
self for  this  labour  Rosen  made  himself 
naater  of  the  Syriae  language.  In  1836 
he  began  to  print  the  collection  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Kig  Veda,  giving  the  San- 
scrit text,  a  Latin  translation,  and  expla- 
natory notes.  But  he  was  prematurely 
cut  off  on  the  12th  of  September,  1837, 
In  the  thirty-second  year  of  lus  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensall 
Green.  The  Translation  Committee  pub- 
lished his  book  after  his  death,  under  the 
titles  Rig  Veda  Sanhita  Liber  Primus, 
Sanflcrite  ct  Latine,  London,  1838,  4to. 

ROSENMULLER,  (John  George,)  a 

German  divine  and  critic,  bom  in  1736, 

at  Ummerstadt,  in  the  county  of  Hild* 

buighauseiu    In  1773  he  was  appointed 
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to  the  divinity  professorship  of  Erlangen, 
whence  he  removed  in  1783  to  Gieasen, 
and  in  1785  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinity  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  superintendent  in  the  Lutheran 
church  in  that  city.  His  chief  works  are, 
Historia  Interpretationis  Librorum  Sanc- 
torum in  £cclesi4  Christian^,  ah  Aposto- 
lorum  £tate  ad  Literarum  Instauratio- 
nero,  5  parts,  8vo,  1795^1814;  and,  Scholia 
in  Novum  Testamentum,  5  vols,  8vo.  He 
died  in  1815. 

ROSENMULLER,  (Ernest  Frederic 
Charles,)  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1768,  and  for  many  years  held  the 
office  of  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  the  university  of  Leipsic.  His  chief 
works  are,  Schohain  Vetus  Testamentum, 
23  vols,  8vo ;  this  is  an  excellent  work, 
though  left  unfinished  bv  the  author ;  a 
Compendium  of  the  Scnolia,  in  6  vols, 
8vo,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the 
Psalms,  Job,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Minor 
Prophets,  has  heen  executed  by  Dr. 
J.C.S.  Lechener,  under  the  author's  super* 
intendenoe;  Handhuch  der  Bibliscnen 
Alterthnmskunde ;  this  treats  on  the 
geography  and  natural  history  of  the 
Bible;  Institutiones  Linguas  Arabicae; 
this  is  an  excellent  Arabic  grammar, 
chiefly  founded  upon  De  Sacy's  Gram- 
maire  Arabe;  Aanalecta  Arahica;  Voca* 
hulariumVeteris  Testament! ;  Das  Alteund 
Das  Nene  Morgenland.  He  died  in  1835. 
ROSINUS,(John,)  in  German  Roaxf eld, 
an  able  antiquary,  waa  bom  at  Eisenac, 
in  Thuringia,  about  1550,  and  edu- 
cated at  Jena.  In  1579  he  became  sub- 
rector  of  a  school  at  Ratisbon,  and  after- 
wards was  chosen  minister  of  a  Lutheran 
church  at  Wickeratadt,  in  the  duchy  of 
Weimar.  In  1592  he  waa  invited  to 
Naumbur^  in  Saxony,  to  he  preacher  at 
the  cathedral  church.  He  died  in  1626. 
He  was  the  first  who  composed  a  body  of 
Roman  antiquities,  entitlea,  Antiquitatuni 
Romanarum  Libridecem,  Basle,  1585,  fol. 
It  went  through  several  editions;  the 
latter  of  which  have  large  additions  by 
Dempster.  That  of  Amsterdam,  1685, 
in  4to,  is  printed  with  an  Elzevir  letter. 
He  wrote  also,  De  Priscis  Romanis  Gen- 
tibus  ac  Familiis;  De  Trihubus  Rom. 
XXXV.  Ruaticis  atque  Urbanis ;  and,  De 
Ludis  Festisque  Romania  ex  Kalendario 
Vetere. 

ROSS,  or  ROSSE,  (Alexander),  a 
divine,  and  voluminoua  writer,  waa  bom 
in  1590,  in  Scotland,  but  left  that  country 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  ap*. 
pointed  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains^ 
and  mwter  of  the  free-school  at  South-  r 
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ampton.  He  died  in  1654.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Yirgilius  Evangelisant ; 
this  is  a  cento  on  the  life  of  C&ist,  col*- 
lected  entirely  from  Virgil;  Medicus 
Medicatus,  or,  the  Physician's  Religion 
cured ;  this  is  an  attack  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  Religio  Medici;  Refutation  of 
Pr.Browne's  Vulgar  Errors ;  Observations 
upon  Sir  KenelmDigby's  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  of  Bodies;  Observations  upon 
Hobbes's  Leviathan ;  Observations  upon 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World; 
he  also  published  a  Continuation,  and  an 
Epitome,  of  that  history ;  and,  A  View  of  all 
Religions;  this  is  the  work  for  which  he 
IS  best  known,  and  it  has  passed  through 
several  editions. 

ROSS,  (John,)  a  learned  prelate,  was 
born  in  Herefordshire,  and.  educated  at 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1756.  Previous 
to  this  his  classical  and  critical  powers 
had  been  made  known  to  the  world  in  a 
defence  of  the  epistles  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Cicero  to  Brutus;  and  an 
edition  of  the  Epistolie  Familiarss,  2  vols, 
8vo.  He  became  yicar  of  Frome,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  in  1778  was  made 
bishop  of  Exeter,  where  he  died  in  1792. 

ROSS,  (Alexander,)  a  Scotch  poet,  was 
bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1699,  and  edu* 
cated  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen. 
He  was  afterwards  a  parish  schoolmaster 
at  Lochlee,  in  Angus&hire.  He  nub- 
lished,  Helenore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shep- 
herdess, a  poem.    He  died  in  1784. 

ROSSI,  (Girolamo,)  LaLMubeus,  » 
physician  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom 
at  Ravenna  in  1539,  and  educated  at 
Rome.  He  died  in  1607.  He  wrote, 
Historiarom  Ravennatum  Lib.  X.,  first 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  senate  of 
that  city  in  1572,  fol.,  and  reprinted  in 
1589. 

ROSSI,  (Giovanni  Vittore,)  a  learned 
Italian,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Janus Nkius Erythr€nu,WBBhQm  at  Rome 
in  1557,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  studied  the  law  under  Lepido 
Piccolomini ;  but  he  afterwards  devoted 
liimself  wholly  to  literature,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Umoristi. 
In  1608  cardinal  Peretti  took  him  into  his 
service  as  secretary,  and  with  him  he  lived 
until  the  cardinal's  death,  in  1628.  He 
died  in  1647.  He  wrote,  Eudemiae  Libri 
VIII.;  Dialogues;  and,  Pinacotheca  ima- 
einum  illustrium  Doctrins  vel  ingenii 
laude  Viromm,  qui  Auotore  Superstite 
I>iem  smim  obierunt. 

ROSSLYN.  See  Wedderbubm.  ' 

ROSSO,  (Del;)  ail  Italian  painter, 
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called  by  the  French  Maitre  Bou,  was 
bora  at  Florence  in  1496,  smd  acquired 
tlie  art  of  painting  firom  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Michael  Angeb  and  other  maa- 
ters.  After  losing  all  his  property  at  the 
sack  of  Rome  (1527),  he  visited  France^ 
where  he  was  taken  into  the  aenriee  of 
Francis  I.,  who  made  him  snperinteii- 
dent  of  all  his  works  at  FontaineUean, 
where  he  erected  the  Uttle  gallery,  which 
he  decorated  with  many  curious  works  of 
art,  and  especially  with  fourteen  laitge 
pictures  representing  the  actions  of 
Francis  I.,  and  stories  from  ancient  his- 
lory  and  mythology.  Several  of  his  works 
at  Fontainebleau  were  destroyed  by  hia 
rival  Primaticcio,  to  make  room  ibr  hia 
own.    He  died  in  1541. 

ROSTOAARD,  (Frederic,)  a  learned 
writer,  was  bom  at  Kraagerop,  in  Den- 
mark, in  1671,  and  educated  in  the  achool 
of  Copenhagen.  He  afterwards  Tiaited 
the  most  celebrated  universitiea  of  Ger- 
many,  Holland,  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  After  his  return,  in  1699,  he  was 
made  private  keeper  cf  the  reeords  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  in  1702  was 
ennobled,  and  qmointed  a  counsellor  of 
justice.  In  1721  he  became  diief  secre- 
tary in  the  Danish  ohanceiy,  and  was 
nominated  in  1735  a  oounsdlor  of  con- 
ference. He  died  in  1 745,  and  bequeathed 
to  the  library  of  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen a  ^eat  many  of  his  MSS.  and 
several  printed  books,  consisting  mostly 
of  historical  works,  together  with  a  fount 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  types.  Hia  works 
are,  Delicise  Poetaram  Danoram;  A 
Danish  Translation  of  Comeille's  Ctd; 
Project  d'une  nouvelle  MMhode  pour 
dresser  le  Catalogue  d'une  Bibliothlque 
selon  les  Mati^es,  avee  le  Plan ;  Encni* 
ridion  Studiosi,  Arabic^  cmn  Versioue 
Latinft,  edit,  ah  Hadriano  Relando ;  Va- 
riantes  Lectiones  ad  Thucydidem,  inserted 
in  Duker's  edition,  Amst  1 731.  He  col- 
lected also  with  great  care,  and  at  con- 
siderable eimense,  in  varieas  parts  of 
France  and  Italy,  manuscripts  of  Libanii 
Epistolie,  from  which  the  editiott  of  J.  C 
Wolf,of  Hamburgh,  was  published^  Amst 
1738,  fol. 

ROSW£IDE,(Heribert,)aleamedand 
▼olominous  writer  in  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities, was  bora  at  Utrecht  in  1569,  and 
educated  among  the  Jesuits  at  Douay* 
He  filled  successively  the  chairs  of  pbflo* 
sophy  and  divinity,  first  at  Douay,  and 
afterwards  at  Antwerp.  He  died  in  1629. 
He  published.  Fasti  Sanctoram  quorum 
Vitce  in  Belgicis  BibliothecisManuscripta 
asservenlur;  this  paved  the  waylbrthA 
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I  collection  by  Bollandiu  and  bis 
Buccesaon,  under  the  title  o^  Acta  Sane* 
toruin;  Notationea  in  Vetui  Martyrolo- 
gium  hactenut  desideratum  a  Baronio,  et 
aliis;  Vits  Patruin,seu,deVit&et  Verbis 
seniorum  Lib.  X.  Historiam  Heremeticam 
complectentei;  VindicioB  Kempenses,  in 
support  of  tbe  claims  of  Thomas  k  Kern- 
pis  to  the  celebrated  book,  De  Iroitatione 
Cliristiy  ajg;ainst  tbe  authors  who  have  at* 
tributed  it  to  John  Gerson ;  Tbe  Lives  of 
the  Saints ;  An  Account  of  tiie  Hermits 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  An  Ecclesias- 
tjcal  History  from  the  Time  of  Christ  to 
Pope  Urban  VIIL ;  and,  The  History  of 
the  Belgic  Church. 

ROTARI,  (Conte  Pietro,)  a  painter, 
was  bom  in  1707,  at  Verona,  and  was  a 
disciple  of  Antonio  Balestra.  He  next 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  the 
works  of  Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese;  but, 
for  his  further  improvement,  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  and  spent  four  years  in  copying 
the  antiques  and  other  curiosities  of  art, 
under  the  direction  of  Francesco  Tre* 
irisani.  From  Rome  be  went  to  Naples, 
to  profit  by  the  advice  of  Solimena,  with 
whom  he  resided  three  years.  He  then 
Executed  several  grand  designs  in  different 
dties  of  Italy,  and  visited  most  of  the 
courts  of  Germany.  At  Dresden  lie 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  electoral  and 
imperial  family ;  and  at  Vienna  the  em- 
peror was  so  pleased  with  his  perform- 
ances, that  he  ordered  his  portrait  to  be 
placed  in  the  Florentine  Gallery.  He  next 
visited  Petersburg,  where  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  the  empress  Catharine,  the 
grand  duke  Peter,  and  his  consort,  Sophia 
Augusta.     He  died  in  1762. 

ROTGANS,  (Luke,)  a  Dutch  poet,  was 
born,  of  a  distinguished  family,  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1645.  He  wrote,  a  Life  of 
William  HI.  in  eight  Books,  an  epic  poem. 
His  other  pieces  are  moral  and  misceUa- 
neous,   and.  with  two  tragedies,    were 

Srinted  at  Le  war  den  in  1715,  4to.  He 
ied  in  1710.  He  shares  with  Vondel 
and  Antonides  the  honour  of  being  at  the 
head  of  the  bards  of  Holland. 

ROTHENHAMER,  or  ROTTEN- 
HAMER,  (John,)  a  painter,  was  born. 
at  Munich  in  1564,  and  was  instructed 
by  an  artist  named  Donouwer«  whom  he 
soon  leflt^  to  seek  improvement  at  Rome, 
where  he  painted  historical  subjects  in  a 
smaU  size  on  copper,  delicately  pencilled, 
a^d  agreeably  coloured ;.  but  soon  after 
lie  finished,  for  one  of  the  churches,  a 
picture  of  large  dimensions,  representing 
the  saints  in  glory.  From  Rome  he  went 
to  Venice,  and  there  made  Tintoretto  bis 
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node).  He  painted,  in  that  city,  the 
Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bar- 
tolommeo ;  and  St.  Cristina,  in  the  In-, 
eorabili.  For  the  duke  of  Mantua  he 
painted  several  fine  pictures,  particularly 
one  representing  a  Dance  of  Nymphs* 
From  Italy  he  removed  to  Augsburg, 
where  he  painted  a  erand  picture  of  the 
saints,  for  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  CroN.  But  he  excelled  in  small 
painting,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Paul  Bril  and  Velvet  Breughell,  who  exe- 
cuted the  landscapes  and  badc-grounds^ 
For  the  emperor  Rodolph  II.  he  painted 
the  Banquet  of  the  Gods.  He  died  very 
poor,  owinff  to  his  extravagance,  in  1606. 
ROTHSIAM,  (John,)  a  divine,  was 
bom  in  Cumberland,  and  educated  at 
Queen's  cofleee,  Oxford.  He  became  a 
curate  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  wrote,  A 
Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith.  The  bishop  of  Durham  gave 
him  the  living  of  Houghton-le-Spring, 
where  he  died  in  1 788.  His  other  works 
are,  An  Apology  for  the  Atbanasian 
Creed ;  Sketch  of  the  grand  Argument 
for  Christianity;  Essay  on  the  Soul  and 
Body;  and,  Essay  on  Establishments^ 
against  the  Confessional. 

ROTROU,  (John  de,)  a  celebrated 
French  dramatic  poet,  born  in  1609,  of 
an  ancient  family,  at  Dreux.  He  is 
styled  by  Voltaire,  **  the  founder  of  the 
theatre."  Cardinal  Richelieu  esteemed 
and  patronized  him ;  and  Comeille  used 
to  call  him  his  father  in  tragedy.  ITe  was 
expensive  in  his  habits,  and  wrote  many 
of  his  works  under  the  pressure  of  imme- 
diate necessity.  At  length  he  nurchased 
the  office  of  lieutenant-particuiar  of  his 
native  place,  where  he  died  in  1650.  Of 
his  numerous  plays,  Cosroes,  Antigone, 
and  Venceslas,  are  reckoned  the  best 

ROUBILIAC,  (Louis  Francis,)  an 
eminent  sculptor,  was  a  native  of  Lyons, 
in  France;  out  of  his  early  history  no 
memoirs  have  been  discovered.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  come  to  England  about  the 
time  when  Rysbrach's  fame  was  at  its 
height,  and  became  a  very  formidable 
rival  to  that  excellent  artist,  who  had  at 
the  same  time  to  contend  with  the  rising 
fame  of  Scheemacker.  Roubiliac  is  saici, 
however,  to  have  had  little  employment 
until  Sir  Edward  Walpole  recommended 
him  to  execute  several  of  die  busts  for 
the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin; 
and,  by  the  same  patron's  interest,  he 
was  employed  on  the  monument  of  John, 
duke  of  Argyle,  in  Westminster  Abbeyj, 
on  which  8ie  statue  of  Eloquence  is 
particttlarlygraeefiil  tod  masterly*  Rou- 
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biltac's  cliief  works  are,  the  monufnentB 
of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  of  the  Night- 
ingale family,  in  WeBtminster  Ab^y; 
those  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Mon- 
tague, in  Northamptonshire;  and  one  in 
memory  of  bishop  Uouffh,  in  Worcester 
Cathedral.  Hisprindpid  statues  are  those 
of  George  I.  m  the  Senate-house,  at 
Cambrid^ ;  of  George  II.  in  Golden- 
aquare,  London ;  of  Haodd,  in  West- 
minster Abbey;  and  those  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at 
Cambridge.  He  died  in  1762.  Lord 
Chesterfield  used  to  say,  that  **  Roubfliac 
only  was  a  statuary,  and  all  the  rest  were 
atone-cutters."  Roubiliae  bad  a  turn  for 
poetry,  and  wrote  some  satires  in  French 
verse. 

ROUILLE,  (Peter  Julian,)  a  learned 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Tours  in  1681,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Jesuits'  college  of  that  city. 
He  successively  taught  the  langua|[es,  phi- 
losophy, and  mathematics,  in  their  semi- 
naries and  in  1724  was  c^ed  to  Paris 
by  his  superiors  to  assist  fiither  Catrou  in 
.  the  composition  of  his  Roman  History, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  dissertations 
and  notes.  He  also  revised  and  corrected 
tlie  work  of  father  d'Orleans  on  the  Re- 
volutions of  Spain ;  and  had  a  share  in 
the  M^moires  deTr^voux,  from  December 
1733,  to  February  1737.  He  also  wrote 
a  Discourse  on  the  Excellence  and  Utility 
of  Mathematics.    He  died  in  1740. 

ROUS,  or  ROUSE,  (Francis,)  one  of 
the  fanatics  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
bom  at  Halton,  in  Comwall,  in  1579, 
and  educated  at  Broadgate  hall,  now 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford, 
wards  studied  the  law ;  and 
parliament  called  bv  Charles  I.  he  was 
retumed  for  Traro,  m  (Cornwall,  for  Tre- 
gony  in  the  third,  and  for  Tmro  again  in 
the  nfteenth  and  sixteenth  of  that  reign. 
,  tie  was  one  of  the  few  laymen  appointed 
by  the  Commons  to  sit  in  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster.  In  the  parlia- 
ment called  in  1653  he  was  one  of  tho 
representatives  for  Devonshire,  and  at 
that  time  was  first  chosen  chairman,  and 
then  speaker  for  a  month.  He  procured 
a  vote,  that  Cromwell,  Lambert,  Harri* 
son,  Disbrowe,  and  Tomlinson,  should 
sSt  in  that  house  as  members;  and  he 


look  upon  as  a  compound  of  the  cbanctera 
of  Moses  and  Joshua.  In  return  lor  this 
he  was  declared  one  of  Cromwell's  privy- 
counciL  In  1656  he  was  returned  one 
of  the  members  for  Cornwall ;  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  seated  in  the 
House  of  Lords.    He  had  been  made 

?rovost  of  Eton  in  1643.  He  died  in 
659,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
at  Eton.  His  writings  were  printed  in 
London  In  1657,  unoer  the  title  of,  The 
Works  of  Francis  Rous,  Esq.,  or  Trea- 
tises and  Meditations  dedicated  to  the 
Saints,  and  to  the  Excellent  througbout 
the  three  Nations,  fol.  He  published  aleo, 
a  tract.  The  Lawfulness  of  obeying  the 
present  Govemment,  1649,  4to;  and, 
Mella  Patram,  containing  what  may  be 
termed  the  beauties  of  the  fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries;  Interiora  Regni 
Dei ;  and  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
English  metre,  printed  in  1645,  b^  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons.^His  aon, 
Fbamcis,  was  a  youne  physician  of  great 
talents,  but  died  eany  in  life  in  1643. 
When  at  Merton  college  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  classical  attainments,  and 
published  a  work  on  Greek  antiquities 
Archseoloffise  Atticss  Libri  tree. 

ROUSE,  or  ROSS,  (John.)  commonly 
ciiled  The  Antiquary  of  Warwick,  was 
born  in  that  town,  and  educated  there, 
and  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  where  be 
took  his  master's  degree  in  arts,  and 
became  soon  af>e.  wards  a  canon  of  Osney. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Guy  Cli^ 
in  Warwickshire,  where  he  had  a  posses- 
sion granted  him  either  by  the  earb  of* 
He  after-  Warwick,  or  by  Edward  IV.,  and  died 
in  the  first  in  1491.  He  wrote  much  on  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Warwick,, 
and  a  history  of  our  kings,  which  is 
extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  that  of 
Bene*t  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Heame  in  1716.  There  is  a 
MS.  of  'his  histoi^  of  the  earls  of  War^ 
wick  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

ROUSSEAU,  (James,)  a  painter,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1630,  and  studied  under 
Swanefelt,  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  where 
he  acquired  great  skill  in  landscape,  ar- 
chitecture, and  perspective.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  was  employed  by  Louis  X IV. ; 
but,  being  a  Protestant,  be  went  to  Hol- 
afterwards  proposed  that  the  parliament    land,  whence  he  came  to  England,  and 


should  resign  the  government  into  Crom- 
well's hamS,  with  the  title  of  Protector* 
His  original  intention  was  to  form  the 
English  commonwealth  after  the  model 
of  the  Jewish ;  but  as  a  theocracy  was 
rejected,  he  made  the  above  proposal  in 
favour  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  aiiected  to 
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Sinted  several  pictures,  |>articulariy  at 
ontague»house,now  the  British  Museum. 
He  died  in  1694. 

ROUSSEAU,  (John  Baptist,)  the  most 
eminent  of  the  lyric  poets  of  France,  waa 
bora  at  Paris  in  1670.  His  father,  who 
was  a  shoemaker,  gave  him  a  liberal  edu« 
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cation  in  tlie  coHegei  of  the  metropolig. 
In  1688  he  attended  the  French  ambaa- 
sador  to  Denmark  in  quality  of  page ; 
and  he  afterwards  came  with  marBhal 
Tallard  to  England,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Saint  Evremond.  In 
1703  he  was  domiciliated  with  M.Rouill^ 
director  of  the  finances,  by  whom  he  was 
taken  to  court,  and  introduced  to  the  first 
society.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he 
bej^an  to  write  his  Sacred  Odes.  About 
this  time  a  number  of  men  of  letters  were 
accustomed  to  meet  at  the  Caf6  Laurent, 
in  the  Rue  Dauphine,  in  Paris,  and  Rous- 
sean.  La  Motte,  Joseph  Saurin,  and 
Crebillon,  were  the  leadmg  personages  of 
this  assembly,  when,  in  1708,  Danchet's 
successful  opera  of  Hesione  made  its 
appearance.  Ttousseau,  who  had  already 
displayed  an  envious  and  caustic  disposi- 
tion,  wrote  five  couplets  to  the  measure 
of  an  air  in  this  opera,  highly  satirical 
upon  the  author,  the  music,  and  the 
ballet  of  the  piece.  That  these  ano- 
nymous couplets  were  his,  is  an  ac- 
knowledged lact ;  but  they  were  followed 
by  others  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  the 
most  indecent  licence  of  personal  satire 
vaa  employed  against  many  known  cha- 
racters. The  general  voice  attributed 
them  to  Rousseau;  but  he  vehemently 
protested  that  they  were  none  of  his. 
xhe  result,  however,  was,  that  Inr  an 
arrdt  of  parliament,  in  April  1712,  Rou»« 
•eau  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  the  kingdom.  He  had  already 
retired  to  Switzerland,  where  he  was 
protected  by  the  count  de  Luc,  the  French 
ambassador  to  the  Cantons,  whom,  in 
1714,  he  accompanied  to  Baden,  where 
be  became  known  to  prince  Eugene, who 
took  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  resided 
in  bis  palace  for  three  years.  He  went 
tbence  to  Brussels,  where  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Voltaire,  then  a  younff 
candidate  for  fame.  They  began  with 
reciprocal  compliments,  and  soon  formed 
a  confidential  mtimacy,  which  almost  as 
speedily  gave  place  to  bitter  enmity.  In 
1721  Rousseau  visited  England,  where  he 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  which 
was  published  in  1723,  in  2  vols,  4to,  and 
produced  him  10,000  crowns,  which  he 
placed  in  the  fund  of  the  Ostend  Com- 
pany. The  failure  of  this  company  sunk 
all  bis  fortune,  and  he  was  reduced,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  to  subsist  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  friends.  He  now  returned  to 
Brussels,  where  he  was  received  under 
the  protection  of  the  duke  d'Arembere, 
who,  on  being  obliged  to  ouit  Brussels 
for  Germany  in  1733,  settlea  upon  huna 
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pension  of  1500  livres,  besides  an  apart* 
ment  and  table  in  his  palace.  This  patron, 
too,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  displease^ 
on  account  of  something  he  published 
against  Voltaire.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to 
obtain  permission  to  remain  for  one  year 
at  Paris,  he  returned  from  that  city  to 
Brussels,  where  he  died  in  March  1741; 
He  expressed  much  religious  fervour  on 
bis  death-bed,  and  solemnly  protested 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  coupleta 
for  which  he  had  been  condemned.  Of 
bis  Odes  there  are  four  books,  of  which 
the  first  consists  of  sacred  topics,  taken 
from  the  Psalms.  He  wrote  besides,  Two 
Books  of  Epistles  in  Verse ;  Cantatas,  in 
which  species  he  is  regarded  as  original 
and  unrivalled;  All^ories;  Epigrams; 
Miscellaneous  Poems ;  Four  Comedies  in 
Verse,  and  Three  in  Prose ;  and,  a  Col* 
lection  of  Letters.  A  beautiful  edition 
of  bis  works  was  published  at  Paris,  in 
1820,  in  5  volt,  8vo. 

ROUSSEAU,  (John  James,)  an  elo- 
quent but  visionary  writer,  was  born  in 
1712  at  Geneva,  where  his  father  was  a 
watch-maker.  His  school  education  was 
very  imperfect;  and  he  ^rew  up  in  habits 
of  idleness,  l^ine,  and  pilfering.  He  was 
first  apprenticed  to  an  attorney,  who  soon 
discharged  him  for  negligence;  and  he 
was  then  placed  with  an  engraver,  who 
disgusted  him  by  what  bethought  tyranny. 
The  fear  of  chastisement  rendered  him, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  fugitive  from  this 
master,  and  he  wandered  into  Savoy, 
where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
a  parish  priest,  who  pleased  himself  with 
the  idea  of  making  a  proselyte  of  a 
Genevan  heretic,  and  sent  the  youth  to 
Annecy,  to  a  madame  de  Warens,  a  new 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cburcl^ 
who  bad  left  her  husband  at  Lausanne, 
and  employed  all  the  seal  of  hercharacter 
in  the  work  of  proselyting.  This  lady  sent 
him  to  a  seminary  of  catechumens  at  Turin, 
where  his  conversion  was  completed,  and 
be  received  from  his  religious  instructors 
a  donation  of  twenty  florins.  When  thii 
money  was  spent,  he  found  no  better 
resource  than  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
a  countess  of  Vercellis,  after  whose  death 
be  entered  the  family  of  a  nobleman, 
whose  son,  a  man  of  letters,  took  pains  to 
instruct  him  in  literature,  and  treated 
bim  rather  as  a  companion  tiian  a  servant. 
But  the  flattering  prospects  opened  to 
bim  by  this  connexion  he  destroyed  by 
bis  mbconduct;  and  being  turned  out  of 
doors,  after  passing  some  time  as  a  vaga- 
bond, he  returned  to  madame  de  Warens, 
who  was  now  settled  near  Chambery,  and 
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with  her  he  Maided  for  ten  yearB.  In  1 7^ 
Jie  finally  quitted  her,  and  was  reeom- 
mended  by  her  to  the  office  of  tutor  to 
the  children  of  M.  de  Mably,  at  Lyons. 
This  place  he  did  not  keep  long.    He 
«cted  in  succession  as  preceptor,  musi* 
cian,  and  private  secretary  to  the  French 
jBnvoy  to  Venice,  whom  he  followed  to 
^at  city.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Parian 
in  1745.     On  alu;htiiig  at  an  inn,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  servant  girl, 
Th^rdse  Levasieur,  with  whom  he  formed 
a  connexion  which  lasted  for  the  rest  of 
bis  life.    He  attempted  to  compose  musio 
for  the  stage,  but  ne  did  not  succeed  in 
pellinff  it.    His  next  employment  was  as 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  M.  Dupin,  fennier- 
g6n6ral.    In  1748  he  became  acquainted 
with  his  steadfast  friend,  madame  d'£pi- 
nay,    at  whose   house  he  formed    tne 
acquaintance  of  D'Alembert,    Diderot, 
imd  Condillac,  and  by  them  he  was  en- 
gaged to  write  the  musical  articles  for 
the  Encyclop^ie.     In  1750  he  made  his 
Srst  appearance,  under  his  own  name,  on 
ihe  theatre  of  letters.    The  Academy  of 
Diion  had  proposed  for  its  prise  quettioUf 
Whetlier  tlie  re-establishment  of  the  arte 
and  sciences  has  contributed  to  purify 
morals?    Rousseau,  it  is  said,   had  in- 
tended to  take  the  affirmative  side,  but^ 
by  the  persuasion  of  Diderot,  was  induced 
to  support  the  negative,  as  more  likely 
to  attract  notice;  and  he  displayed  so 
much  ingenuity  and  eloquence  in  his 
discourse  on  tliis  occasion,  that  it  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  was  gene- 
rally read  with  the  interest  ususlfy  in- 
spired by  a  splendid  paradox.    The  part, 
however,  which  Rousseau  chose  to  teke, 
seems  durably  to  have  impressed  him 
with  that  preference  of  savage  tociviUied 
life,  which  was  so  frequent  a  subject  of 
bis  declamation.     In  1752  he  wrote  a 
comedy,  entitled,  Narcissi  ou  I'Amant  de 
lui-mlme;    and  be  also  composed  his 
musical  entertoiument  of  Le  Uevin  du 
Village,  both  the  words  and  the  music ; 
ft  piece  of  charming  simplicity,  which  was 
represented  with  the  greatest  success  at 
Paris.    In  the  midst  of  the  applause  it 
excited,  he  took  occasion,  in  bis  Lettre 
sur  la  Musique  Fran9aise,  to  prove  that 
the  French  had  no  such  thing  as  vocal 
music.    This  gave  great  offence.     Re- 
turning to  Geneva  in  1754,  he  abjured 
the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on,  and  was 
restored  to  his  rights  of  citizenship*    In 
retnm  for  this  favour  be  dedicated  to  the 
republic  his  Discours  sur  les  Causes  de 
lTn6galit6  parmi  les  Honunes,  et  sur 
rOrigine  des  Soci^t^s,  which  had  beea 
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written  imoii  a  prise  question  proposed 
hy  the   Academy  of  Dijon,    and  was 
crowned  bv  it    In  1756,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  madame  d*£pinay,  he  took  np  his 
residence  at  her  countiy-house,  called 
THermitage,  in  the  pretty  valley  of  Mont* 
morenc}^,  near  Phris.    Here  he  began  to 
write  his  celebrated  novel,  Jnlie,  ou  la 
Nouvelle  H^loise,  which  ha  finished  in 
1750.    In  1758,  at  Montmorency,  neat 
Paris,  he  published   his  Letter  to   M, 
D'Alembert  on  the  design  of  establishing 
a  theatne  at  Geneva.    This  work  is  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  hatred 
which  Volteire  never  ceased  to  entertain 
for   Rousseau.      It  was   replied    to  by 
D'Alembert  and  Marmontel.     Not  long 
after  the  Nouvelle  H^loue,  appeared  the 
author's  tract,    Du  Contrat  Social,   ou 
Principes  du  Droit  Politique.    This  work 
was  prohibited  in  France  and  in  Switzer- 
land.    In  1762  he  published  his  principal 
work,  entitled,  Emile,  ou  de  rEducation. 
His  fUndamentel  idea  in  education  is,  to 
suffer  the  yoimg  miiid  to  unfold  of  itself, 
rather  preventing  it  from  imbibing  any 
tiling  mischievous,  than  hastening  to  im- 
press it  with  lessons  of  preceptive  instruc- 
tion ;  presenting  to  it  objects  of  nature^ 
rather  than  of  art;  and  regulating  con- 
duct more  by  the  restrainte  of  necessity 
than  of  principle,  till  a  foundation  is  laid 
for  the  operation  of  reason  unbiassed  by 
habit  and  prejudice.    Of  the  futility  of 
his  own  system,  however,  Rousseau  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  afterwards  fully 
sensible.    The  author  gave  great  offence 
to  the  religious  world  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  attempts  to  furnish 
the  youthful  mind  with  theological  ideas ; 
and  he  made  enemies  of  the  different 
sects  of  Christians  by  a  profession  of  faith 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Savoyard  vicar, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  system  of 
theism.    Nor  did  he  give  less  displeasure 
to  the  French  philosophers;  so  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  pany  to  which  he  did 
not  stend  in  opposition.    The  Emile  was 
anathematized  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
in  an  express  mandement;  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  bv  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  which  proceeded  criminally  aniinst 
the  author.    About  the  same  time  it  was 
burnt  at  Geneva.    Rousseau  fled  from 
France,  and  was  protected  at  Yverdun, 
till  the  sovereigns  of  Berne  ordered  him 
to  quit  their  territory.     He  then  took 
refuge  at  Metiers,  in  the  Val  de  Traverse 
in  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  where 
he  received  the  hospitoble  protection  of 
the  governor,  marshal  Keith,  and  pub- 
lished a  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
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fmh  in  aniwer  to  the  Mftndement  6f 
t)>at  prelate.  His  Lettres  de  la  Mon- 
Mgne,  published  in  1764,  were  a  remon- 
tfraiice  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
republic  of  Geneva,  the  citizenship  of 
which  state  he  femudly  renounced.  T))e 
fiBrraent  which  the  clergy  of  Neufcfaatel 
bad  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
occasioned  aome  insults  to  be  offered  to 
Roosseauy  who,  under  the  apprehension 
of  more  serious  outrages,  femoved  to  the 
little  island  of  St.  Piene,  in  the  lake 
of  Bienne.  Driven,  however,  to  seek 
another  asylum,  he  arrived  at  Steasburg^ 
where  the  marshal  de  Contades  gave  him 
a  kind  reception.  After  hesitating  for  a 
time  upon  an  intention  to  go  to  Berlin, 
he  suddenly  changed  his  plan,  and  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  appeared,  no  one 
knows  why,  in  an  Armenian  costume. 
The  celebrated  David  Hume  was  at  this 
period  in  that  capital,  in  the  quality  of 
charge  d'^fiaires  from  the  £nglish  court ; 
and .  naving  been  applied  to  in  favour  of 
Rousseau,  who  was  desirous  of  making 
England  his  asylum,  he  willingly  under- 
took the  charge  of  conducting  £m  thither 
in  January  1 766.  In  the  following  March 
Jlousseau  removed  to  Wootton,  in  Derby- 
shire, where  Hume  had  obtained  for  him 
from  Mr.  Davenport,  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune and  ijamily,  the  use  of  his  house,  in 
which  he  and  the  gouvemante  who  had 
long  lived  with  him,  were  boarded  at  a 
very  moderate  expense.  Here  he  wrote 
his  autobiography,  under  the  title  of  his 
Confessions  (which  were  first  published  in 
1788).  But  it  was  not  long  before  he 
quarrelled  both  with  Hume  and  Daven- 

fort,  and  suddenly  returned  to  France, 
n  the  following  year  (1767)  he  published 
bis  Dictionnaire  de  Musique.  He  also 
engaged  in  botanical  pursuits,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1768  collected  plants  on  the 
aiouutains  of  Dauphine.  In  1769  ha 
married  his  mistress,  (Th^r^se  Levas- 
seur,  already  mentioned,)  by  whom  he 
bad  five  children,  all  of  whom  he  sent  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital  This  woman, 
who  possessed  neither  mental  nor  per- 
sonal attractions,  employed  her  ascen- 
dency over  him  in  fomenting  bis  quarrels 
with  his  friends.  She  was,  however,  a 
faithful  and  valuable  nurse  to  him  under 
his  infirmities.  In  1770  he  returned  to 
Fari^  and  took  lodgings  in  the  Rue 
Plabidre,  which  has  since  been  called 
Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau.  He  was  now  grow- 
ing old  and  infirm,  the  labour  of  copving 
music  became  too  irksome,  and  all  bis 
income  consisted  of  an  annuity  of  1,450 
Uvres^  not  quite  60/.  .His  wife  was  also 
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in  bad  health,  and  proviuons  were  very 
dear,  and  he  found  that  he  could  not 
remain  in  Paris.  The  marquis  de  Girar'^ 
din,  being  informed  of  this,  offered  him. 
a  permanent  habitation  at  his  beautiful 
seat  of  Ermenonville,  near  Chantilly. 
Rousseau  accepted  for  his  residence  a 
detached  cottage  near  the  family  mansion, 
whither  he  removed  in  May  1778.  But 
he  did  not  long  survive.  He  died  on  the 
3d  of  July  following,  and  was  buried, 
according  to  his  request,  in  an  island, 
sliaded  by  po|idars,  m  the  little  lake  of 
the  park  of  £rmenonville,  where  a  plain 
marble  monument  was  raised  to  hia 
memory;  The  best  edition  of  his  worka 
is  that  published  by  Lequien,  Paris,  1821, 
1822,  in  21  vols,  8vo. 

ROUSSEL,  (William,)  a  learned 
French  Benedictine  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur,.was  born  at  Conches,  in  the 
diocese  of  Evreuz,  in  1658.  After  ob- 
taining reputation  at  Paris  as  a  preacher, 
be  withdrew  to  Rheims,  and  afterwards 
to  Argenteuil,  where  he  died  in  1717. 
He  published  a  translation  of  The  Lettera 
of  St.  Jerome,  3  vols,  8vo;  the  two  first 
of  which  appeared  in  1704,  and  the  tliird, 
containing  the  critical  letters  of  that 
fiftther  on  the  Scriptures,  in  1 707.  They 
are  accompanied  with  a  good  preface, 
learned  and  useful  notes  and  remmks, 
and  moral  maxims  collected  from  the 
works  of  St.  Jerome.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  an  FJoge  on  Mabillon,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  different  Biblioth^ues  of 
the  authors  who  were  membersof  the  con- 
legation  of  St  Maur.  He  made  collec- 
tions for  a  Literary  History  of  Francci 
which  were  deUvered  over  to  father 
Rivet,  a  member  of  the  same  congrega- 
tion, who  availed  himself  of  them,  with 
due  acknowledgments  of  his  obligations^ 
in  the  work  which  he  publislied  under  the 
same  title. 

ROUSSET,  (John  de  Misiy,)  a  poli- 
tical writer,  born  at  Laon,  in  Ficardy,  in 
1 686.  He  resided  for  many  years  in  Hol- 
land, where  the  prince  of  Orange  made 
him  his  counsellor  and  historiographer ; 
but  at  last  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  patron, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
He  died  at  Brussels  in  1762.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are.  Description  of  Sardmia ; 
Histoire  du  Prince  Eugdne,  du  Due  de 
Marlborough,  et  du  Prince  d'Orange; 
Suopl6ment  an  Corps  Diplomatique  de 
J.  Dumont;  Int^rlts  des  ruissances  de 
TEurope ;  Recueil  Historique  d'Actes  et 
deN^gociations;  and.  Relation  Hbtorique 
4e  la  CTande  Revolution  arrivde  dans  la 
R6j^bUquQ  des  Frovinces-Unies. 
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ROWE,  (Nicholas,)  an  eminent 
dramatic  poet,  descended  frOm  an  ancient 
family  in  Devonshire,  was  the  son  of 
John  Rowe,  Esq.,  serjeant-at-law,  and 
was  born  in  1673  at  LitUe  Berkford,  in 
Bedfordshire.  After  a  preliminary  edu- 
cation in  a  private  school  at  Higheafe, 
he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Busby  at  West- 
minster, as  a  King's  scholar.  He  was 
removed  from  school  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  pro- 
ceeded so  far  in  the  study  of  the  law  as 
to  be  called  to  the  bar ;  but  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  about  Uiree  years  after, 
freed  him  from  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  a  pursuit  foreign  to  his  taste,  and  he 
turned  his  attention  to  poetry  and  polite 
literature.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
produced  his  first  tragedy.  The  Ambitious 
Step-Mother;  this  was  acted  at  Lincoln 's- 
iiin-fields,  and,  though  marked  with  all 
the  faults  of  a  juvenile  composition,  met 
with  some  success.  His  next  dramatic 
performance  was  Tamerlane,  acted  in 
1702.  This  was  intended  to  have  a  poli- 
tical sipiification ;  Bajaset  being  a  type 
of  Louis  XIV.,  then  considered  as  the 
great  foe  of  liberty,  civil  and  reli^ous ; 
and  Tamerlane,  metamorphosed  mto  a 
perfect  prince,  representing  William  III. 
This  was  received  with  great  applause. 
In  1703  he  published,  llie  Fair  Penitent^ 
which  b,  perhaps,  his  most  striking  per- 
formance; for  though  the  plot  is  borrowed 
from  Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry,  yet  it  is 
rendered  highly  interesting,  and  abounds 
with  poetry  and  sentiment  He  made  an 
attempt  in  comedy  (The  Biter)  in  1706, 
hut  did  not  succeed.  He  afterwards 
brought  out  in  succession  the  tragedies 
of  Ulysses,  The  Royal  Convert,  Jane 
Shore,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  also 
appeared  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare. 
When  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  made 
secretary  of  state,  Rowe  was  appointed 
by  that  nobleman  his  under-secretary,  and 
this  post  he  held  for  nearly  three  years, 
when  the  duke  died,  and  his  services 
Were  no  more  called  for  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Anne's  reign.  On  tlie  acces- 
sion of  George  I.  the  place  of  laureate 
was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  also 
appointed  one  of  the  land-surveyors  of 
Uie  port  of  London,  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  secretary  of 
presentations  to  lord-chancellor  Parker, 
afterwards  lord  Macclesfield.  He  died 
in  December  1718,  in  the  fortv-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  his  widow  raised 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  for  which 
Pope  wrote  an  epitaph,  but  not  diat 
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which  now  appears  inscribed  upon  it. 
Rowe  gave  poetical  Terslons  of  the  Golden 
Verses  of  Prthagoras,  and  of  the  first 
book  of  Quillet's  Callipssdia;  but  hie 
chief  work  of  this  kind  was  a  translation 
of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  which  was  not 
printed  till  after  his  death,  when  it  was 
published  by  Dr.  Welwood. 

ROWE,  (Elizabeth,)  an  ingenious  and 
pious  lady,  was  the  dai^hter  of  Mr.  Walter 
Singer,  a  Dissenting  minister  of  Ilebester* 
in  Somersetshke,  where  she  was  bom  in 
1674.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  pub- 
lished a  Tolume  of  poems,  under  the- 
signature  of  Philomela.  In  1709  she 
married  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  who  wrote 
some  poetical  pieces,  and  a  supplement 
to  Plutarch's  LiTes.  He  died  in  1715. 
His  widow  published,  without  her  name, 
in  1728,  Friendship  in  Death,  in  twenty 
Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living ; 
which  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
Letters  Moral  and  Rntertaining.  In  1736 
appeared.  The  History  of  Joseph,  a  poem. 
She  died  in  1737.  Dr.  Watts  published 
her  Devout  Exercises  of  the  Heart;  and 
in  1739  were  printed  her  Miscellaneous' 
Works,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  with  a  memoir 
prefixed,  written  by  Mr.  Henry  GroTe. 
She  was  well  acquainted  with  bishop 
Kenn,  at  whose  request  she  wrote  her 

yaraphrase  on  the  xzzviiith  chapter  of 
ob. 

ROWLANDSON,  (Thomas,)  an  emi- 
nent  caricaturist,  bom  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
London,  in  1756.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  a  student  in  an 
academy  for  drawing,  where  he  made  ra- 
pid advances  in  the  study  of  the  human 
figure.  Returning  to  London  he  at- 
tended at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
it  afforded  for  the  improvement  of  bis 
skill  and  taste.  Having  received  a  legacy 
of  7,000t  from  a  female  relation,  he 
plunged  into  all  the  follies  of  fashionable 
life,  and  particularly  gave  himself  up  to 
gambling,  by  means  of  which  he  dissi- 
pated much  valuable  property.  It  was 
in  the  occasional  intervals  of  abstinence 
from  this  mischievous  pursuit  that  he 
produced  the  illustrations  of  the  Tour  of 
Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picti 
the  Dance  of  Death,  the  Dance  of 
and  various  political  caricatures 
sketches,  which  have  procured  him  great 
reputation.'  He  died  in  the  summer  of 
1827. 

ROWLEY,  ( Wilham,)  a  dramafae 
writer  and  actor,  who  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  His  principd 
plays  arei  A  new  Wonder^  «  Wonan 
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nevtr  vext,  a  comedy;  All's  Lott  for 
Lust,  a  tragedy ;  A  Match  at  Midnight, 
«  comedy ;  A  Shoemaker  a  Gentleman,  a 
comedy;  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  a 
tragi-comedy ;  and.  The  Birth  of  Merh'n ; 
Shalc^eare  is  said  to  hare  assisted  him 
in  this  play.  Several  of  his  plays  are 
printed  m  Dodsley's  Collection.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled,  A  Search 
for  Money ;  or,  the  lamentahle  Complaint 
for  the  losse  of  the  wandering  Knight 
Monsieur  TAr^ent  Two  extracts  from 
his  plays  are  given  in  Lamh's  Specimens 
of  English  Dramatic  Poets. 

ROWNING,  (John,)  a  divine,  mathe- 
matician, and  philosopher,  was  born  about 
1699,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow. 
Afterwards  he  was  presented  by  his  col- 
lege to  the  rectory  of  Anderby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire; and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Spalding  Society.  He  died  in  1 771 ,  about 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of,  A  Compendious  System  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  has  gone  through  se- 
veral editions ;  A  preliminary  Discourse 
on  the  Fluztonary  Method;  A  Description 
of  a  Barometer  wherein  the  Scale  of 
Variation  may  be  increased  at  Pleasure, 
inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1733;  and,  Directions  for  making  a 
Machine  for  finding  the  Roots  of  Equa- 
tions universally,  with  the  Manner  of 
using  it,  inserted  in  the  same  work  for 
1770. 

ROXBURGH,  (William,)  a  botanist, 
was  bom  at  Craigie,  in  Ayrshire,  in 
1759,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  served  his  time  as  a  surgeon.  He 
afterwards  proceeded  to  India  in  the 
medical  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  1781  he  was  stationed  at  Samul- 
cottah,  where  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  coltivation  of  pepper.  Into 
the  plantations  established  for  this  pur- 
pose ne  introduced  the  coffee,  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  annotto,  bread-fruit  tree,  sappan- 
wood  tree,  and  mulberry.  He  idso  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk. 
In  1793  he  was  removed  to  Calcutta, 
where  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  botanic  garden  which  had  been 
established  by  colonel  Kyd.  He  died  in 
1815.  At  the  reonest  of  the  Court  of 
directors.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  undertook  the 
.^general  superintendence  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  now  known  as  Rox- 
burgh's Coromandel  Plants,  in  3  vols,  fol., 
with  300  coloured  engravings.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh's general  descriptive  work  of  the 
plants  of  India,  called  rlora  Indica,  was 
published  after  his  death.  A  complete 
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edition,  in  3  vols,  was  published  by  hit 
sons  in  1832. 

ROY,  (Louis  le,)  Lai  Re^,  a  learned 
professor,  bomatCoutances,in  Normandy, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  settled  at  Pans,  where,  in  1570, 
he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Lambin  as 
professor  royal  of  Greek.  He  died  in 
1577.  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  learned 
Budaeus,  and  translated  into  French  parts 
of  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  De- 
mosthenes, and  Xenophon,  which  he  en- 
riched with  learned  commentaries. 

ROY,  (Julien  David  le,)  an  architect 
and  antiquary,  bom  at  Paris  in  1724,  was 
the  son  of  a  celebrated  watchmaker. 
After  passing  some  years  at  Rome,  he 
visited  Greece  in  1754,  and  on  his  return 
published  his  Ruines  des  plus  beaux  Mo- 
uumensde  la  Grdce,  fol.  1758,  1769;  this 
work  obtained  for  the  author  an  admission 
into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions ;  and 
though  it  is  much  less  accurate  than  the 
works  of  Stuart  and  others  on  the  same 
subject,  it  has  considerable  merit  He  also 
wrote,  Histoire  de  la  Disposition  et  dea 
Formes  difiSrentes  des  Temples  de  Chr6* 
tiens ;  Observations  sur  les  Edifices  dea 
anciens  Peuples ;  De  la  Marine  des  anciens 
Peuples;  he  published  two  otlier  worka 
on  tne  construction  of  the  ships  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  a  M^moire  on  cutting  masta 
in  the  Pyrenees.     He  died  in  1803. 

ROY,  (Peter  le,)  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  watchmaker  to  Louis  AVI. 
He  publishedyEtrennes  Chronometriques ; 
and,  A  Treatise  on  the  Labours  of  Har- 
rison and  Le  Roy,  for  the  Discovery  of 
the  Lonfntude.     He  died  in  1785. 

ROYE,  (Guy  le,)  archbishop  of  Rheimt 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  first  canon 
of  Noyon,  then  dean  of  St  Quintin,  and 
lived  at  the  papal  court  while  the  popes 
resided  at  Avignon;  but  he  followed 
Gregory  XI.  to  Rome,  and  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Clement 
VII.  and  of  Peter  de  Luna,  afterwards 
Benedict  XI 11.  He  was  successively 
bishop  of  Verdun,  Castres,  and  Dol,  arcb- 
bishop  of  Tours,  then  of  Sens,  and  lastly, 
archbishop  of  Rhelms  in  1391.  He  was 
killed  in  a  riot  near  Genoa  in  1409.  He 
founded  the  college  of  Rheims  at  Paria 
in  1399.  He  left  a  book,  entitled,  Doc- 
trinale  Sapientisp. 

ROYEN,  (Adrian  van,)  a  physician 
and  botanist,  born  (probably  in  Holland) 
in  1705,  succeeded  Boerhaave  in  the  bo- 
tanical chair  at  the  university  of  Leyden, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  academical 
garden.  His  FIorsB  Leidensis  Prodro- 
mus  appeared  in  1740,  8vo,  and  was  one 
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of  the  first  that  adopted  the  Linncenn 
nomenclature.  He  resigned  his  profes- 
Borshtp  «f  botany  in  1754,  and  oied  in 
1779. 

ROZIER,  (Franciscan  emirtent  writer 
on  agriculture,  was  bom  in  1734  at 
Lyons,  where  he  obtained  the  }>lace  of 
director  of  the  school.  In  this  situation 
he  joined  La  ^ourette  in  publishing,  in 
1766,  Elementary  Demonstrations  of 
Botany.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
.where,  in  1771,  he  began  to  publish  the 
Journal  de  Physique  et  d'Histoire  Natu- 
celle,' which  he  long  conducted  with  repu- 
tation. Having  been  presented  to  a 
valuable  priory,  be  turned  his  attention 
io  his  favourite  project  of  drawing  up  a 
complete  body  of  rural  economy.  Pur- 
ichasing  a  domain  at  Beziers,  he  engaged 
in  country  labours,  and  at  the  same  time 
employed  himself  in  the  abridgment  of 
the  great  works  from  which  his  compila^ 
iion  was  to  be  formed.  This  was  at  length 
finished,  under  the  title  of,  Cours  d'Agri- 
culture,  in  10  vols,  4to,  of  which  the  last 
did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Lyons,  in  1793. 
.;  RUBENS,  (Peter  Paul,)  the  great 
Flemish  painter,  the  son  of  John  Rubens 
and  Mary  Pipelings,  both  descended 
from  distinguished  fEunilies  of  the  city 
pf  Antwerp,  where  his  father  filled  the 
situation  of  one  of  the  principal  magis* 
trates,  was  bom  at  Cologne  in  1577,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  on 
which  account  he  received  at  the  bap- 
tismal font  the  names  of  those  Apostles. 
in  his  early  years  his  mind  was  cultivated 
with  the  most  attentive  care ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  a  classical  education  he  dis- 
covered uncommon  vivacity  of  genius, 
and  docility  of  temper.  When  Antwerp 
was  again  placed  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  by  the  victories  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  the  mother  of  Rubens,  now  a 
widow,  returned  to  that  city  from  Cologne, 
(where  the  calamities  of  the  civil  war  had 
compelled  her  husband  and  herself  to 
take  refuge).  On  finishing  his  studies 
young  Rubens  was  placed  as  a  page  to 
the  countess  of  Lalain,  with  whom  he 
remained  only  a  short  time.  He  now,  at 
his  own  desire,  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Tobias  Verhaecht,  a  landscape 
painter ;  but  his  genius  leading  him  more 
immediately  to  historic  painting,  he 
became  a  disciple  of  Adam  van  Oort, 
i^hose  school  he  soon  quitted  for  that  of 
Otho  Venius,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  masters  of  the  Flemish 
school.  In  1600,  when  Rubens  had 
reached  his  twenty-third  year,  his  in- 
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etmctor  recommended  him  to  visit  Itsdy. 
He  first  stoppedatV^ice,  where  he  passed 
some  time  ui  examining  the  most  cel^ 
brated  works  of  the  Venetian  masters,  and 
then  pnrsued  his  joomey  to  Mantua,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  most  marked  dis- 
tinction by  the  duke  Vincenzio  Gonzaga, 
to  whom  he  carried  letters  of  reeom- 
mendatlon  from  the  archduke  Albert,  then 
governor  of  the  Netherlands.  The  duke 
appointed  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  chamber,  a  post  which  save  him  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  works  of 
Giulio  Romano,  in  the  Pakzzo  del  T. 
lor  1601  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Home, 
and,  after  returning  to  Mantna,  received 
the  permission  of  his  patron  to  revisit 
Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
works  of  Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese.  On 
his  return  to  Mantua  he  evinced  how 
much  he  had  profited  by  his  studies  at 
Venice,  in  the  three  magnificent  pietores 
he  painted  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  was  also  employed  by  the  archdvke 
Albert  to  paint  three  pictures  for  the 
church  of  &  Croce  in  Geiusalemme,  re- 
presenting the  Finding  of  the  Cross  by 
St.  Helena,  Christ  bearmg  his  Cross,  and 
the  Cracifixion.  In  1605  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  having  occasion  to  send  an  envoy 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  selected  Rubens 
for  the  puipose,  and  sent  him  to  Madrid, 
with  magnificent  presents  for  the  duke  of 
Lerma,  the  favourite  minister  of  Philip  III 
Soon  after  his  return  the  duke  of  Mantna 
permitted  him  to  revisit  Rome,  where, 
naving  been  engaged  to  ornament  the 
tribune  of  S.  Maria,  in  Vallicella,  he 
painted  three  admirable  pictures,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  imitated  the  style  of 
Paolo  Veronese.  He  then  visited  Genos, 
where  he  was  employed  in  several  con- 
siderable works.  He  had  now  been  absent 
eight  years  from  his  native  country,  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  his  mother 
was  dangerously  ill;  and,  though  he 
returned  to  Antwerp  with  all  possible 
speed,  he  did  not  arrive  until  siner  she 
had  expired.  He  had  formed  the  project 
of  returning  to  Italy,  when  the  archduke 
Albert  and  the  Infisnta  Isabella  persuaded 
him  to  remain  in  Flanders.  He  conse* 
quently  established  himself  at  Antwerpi, 
where  he  built  a  magnificent  house,  with 
a  saloon  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  which 
he  enriched  with  antique  statues,  busts, 
vases,  and  pictures  by  tne  most  celebrated 
painters.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
select  productions  of  art  that  he  executed 
the  greater  part  of  the  works  that  have 
immortalized  his  name.  He  now  passed 
several  years  in  the  tranquil  and  sneeesa- 
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(aV  ezetciM  of  bit  great  abilitiei,'  daring 
ivbtch  time  he  embellished  the  publio 
edifices  of  tbe  Low  Countries  with  an 
incredible  number  of  admirable  paintings. 
fl'iB  fame  had  long  been  eetablisfaed  at 
the  court  of  France^  when  he  was  oom«' 
inissioned  by  Mary  de'  Medici,  in  1620» 
to  ornament  the  palace  of  the  Loxem* 
bourg.  This  great  work  embracca  twenty- 
four  comportnents,  representing,  in  in- 
genious allegorical  and  emblematical 
subjects,  the  principal  events  of  the  life 
of  that  princess,  fhe  whole  series  was 
painted  at  Antwerp^  for  the  most  part  by 
the  hands  of  his  numerous  pupils,  except 
two  pictures,  which  he  finished  at  ParUk 
in  1623,  when  he  arranged  the  whole  in 
the  gallery.  The  original  sketches,  now 
in  the  Munich  gallery,  are  far  superior 
to  the  finished  pictures*  It  was  at  this 
period  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  accom- 
panied prince  Charles  through  France,  in 
lus  way'to  Madrid,  and  who  alierwards 
1>ecame  the  purchaser  of  his  rich  museum 
of  works  of  art.  On  his  return  to  the 
Netherlands  he  was  honoured  with  severid 
conferences  with  the  Infanta  Isabella,  on 
the  then  critical  state  of  the  government 
of  the  Low  Countries ;  end  she  placed  so 
much  confidence  in  his  pditical  intel- 
ligence and  capacity,  that  she  sent  him 
to  Madrid  for  instructions,  [preparatory  to 
a  negotiation  for  a  peace  between  Spain 
and  £ngland.  In  16128  he  arrivea  in 
the  Spanish  capital,  where  he  was  re- 
.ceived  in  the  most  gracious  manner  by 
Philip  IV.  and  the  duke  de  Olivareik 
The  duke  had  just  completed  his  found»> 
tion  of  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  at  the 
small  town  of  Loeches,  near  Madrid;  and 
the  king,  as  a  mark  of  favour  to  his 
minister,  commissioned  Rubens  to  paint 
four  pictures  for  their  church,  which  he 
.executed  in  his  grandest  style,  and  the 
richest  glow  of  his  colouring.  The  first 
is  an  allegorical  subject  of  the  Triumph 
of  tbe  New  Law,  in  which  the  figure  of 
Religion  is  represented,  seated  on  a 
triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  angels,  with 
others  bearing  the  Cross,  wiUi  charao- 
teristical  symbols;  four  figures  expressive 
of  the  various  characters  of  Infidelity  or 
Ignorance,  over  which  Religion  is  supr 
posed  to  triumph,  follow  tbe  car,  as 
captives^  bound  with  chains.  The  com- 
panion picture  represents  the  Interview 
of  Abraham  with  Melchisedec.  The  other 
'two  pictures  represent  the  Four  Doctors 
of  the  churchy  and  the  Four  Evangelists, 
with  their  distinctive  emblems.  He  also 
painted  eight  grand  pictures  for  the  greal 
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saloon  of  the  palace  at  Madrid,  which  ara 
regarded  as  matchless  specimens  of  hia 
colouring;  they  represent  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines;  the  Battle  between  the 
Romans  and  Sabines ;  tbe  Bath  of  Diana; 
Perseus  and  Andromeda;  the  Rape  of 
Helen;  the  Judgment  of  Paris;  Juno^ 
Minerva,  and  Venus;  and  the  Triumph 
of  Bacchus.  For  those  extraordinary  pro* 
ductions  he  waa  magnificently  rewarded, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
was  presented  with  the  golden  ki»r,  as 
ffentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  king* 
In  1627  he  returned  to  Flanders,  and 
had  no  sooner  rendered  an  account  of  his 
missioa  to  the  Infanta,  than  he  was  sent 
to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding 
tbe  disposition  of  the  government  on  the 
subject  of  a  peace,  the  principal  obstacle 
•to  which  had  been  removed  by  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Though  he 
was  not  at  first  presented  to  the  king  in 
the  quality  of  an  envoy,  Chaiies  I.  was  toe 
zealous  a  lover  of  the  art  not  to  receive 
Ibis  illustrious  painter  with  every  mark 
of  diaUnctirai.  He  engaged  him  to  pnin^ 
the  ceiling  of  the  Banqueting  House  of 
Whitehall,  where  he  represented  the  Apo- 
theosis of  James  I.  In  the  frequent 
visits  with  whfcb  the  king  honoured  the 
great  painter  while  he  was  engaged  in 
this  work,  Rubens,  with  infinite  delicacy 
«nd  address,  took  a  favourable  oppor^ 
tunity  of  touching  on  the  sublet  of  a 
peace  with  Spain,  and  finding  Charles  no 
way  averse  to  such  a  measure,  at  leneth 
produced  his  credentials;  and  the  kmg 
appointed  some  members  of  his  counctt 
to  negotiate  with  him  on  the  subject  of  a 
pacification,  which  was  soon  after  effected. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  well* 
known  allegorical  painting  of  War  and 
Peace,  now  in  the  Nationdi  ChiUery,  waa 
executed  by  Rubens  as  «  suitable  present 
to  the  king.  On  the  21st  of  February, 
1630,  Charles  conferred  on  Rubens  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  For  the  ceHing 
of  Whitehall,  which  was  sketched  in  £ng^- 
land,  but  painted  at  Antwerp  al  a  later 
period,  Rubens  is  said  to  have  received 
d,000/.  In  1635  he  became  sttlgect  to  the 
gout  in  the  hands,  which  disabled  him 
from  painline  with  ease  on  « large  scale* 
He  continued,  however,  to  exercise  hb  art 
until  1640,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  and  was  buried  with  extrao» 
dinary  pomp  in  the  church  of  St  James^ 
at  Antwerp,  i  .ider  the  altar  of  his  private 
ebapel,  wliich  he  had  previously  decorated 
with  one  of  his  finest  iriotuves.  His 
widow  and  children  erected  a  monument 
to  .his  nemnry*  with  a  Latin  epitaph* 
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Perhaps  no  paiDter  has  left  behind  him 
so  many  ana  so  considerable  proofs  of 
the  excellence  and  variety  of  his  powers. 
He  painted  history,  portraits,  lanoscapes, 
animals,  fruit,  and  flowers ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  in  which  he  most 
excelled.  Flanders,  France,  Italy,  and 
England,  abound  with  the  admirable  pro- 
ductions of  his  pencil.  The  picture  com* 
monly  referred  to  as  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  is 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  at  Antwerp. 
The  best  of  his  works  are  in  the  Munich 
OalleiY  (principally  derived  from  the  Diis- 
seldorf  collection).  Among  these  are  his 
noble  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and 
that  01  the  Battle  of  the  Amaaons.  Some 
of  his  works  dso  are  at  Blenheim  and 
Vienna.  Many  fine  pictures  by  him 
remain  in  Spain,  and  many  of  course  at 
Antwerp.  H is  principal  pupils  were  V an- 
dyck,  Jordaens,  Van  Thulden,  Krayer, 
Diepenbeck,  and  Quelltn.  Rubens  mar- 
ried in  1609  Elisabeth  Brant,  who  died 
in  1626.  In  1631  he  married  Helena 
Forman,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen,  whose 
portrait  often  recurs  in  his  pictures. 
RUBEU3.  See  Rossi,  (Girol.) 
RUCELLAI,  (Bernardo,)  Lat  Orieel- 
lariuM,  a  writer  and  patron  of  letters,  was 
bom,  of  a  noble  family,  at  Florence,  in 
1449.  He  married  Nannina,  daughter 
of  Piero,  and  sister  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
did ;  and  in  1480  he  was  elected  gonfa- 
loniere  of  justice,  and  four  years  after- 
wards went  as  ambassador  to  Genoa.  In 
1494  he  was  deputed  in  the  same  quality 
to  Ferdinand  of  Naples;  and  in  the  same 
and  the  following  year  to  Charles  VIL 
of  France.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
he  was  a  munificent  patron  and  protector 
of  the  Platonic  acaaemy,  for  tne  use  of 
which  he  erected  a  sumptuous  edifice, 
with  fine  gardens  and  groves,  furnished 
with  monuments  of  antiquity.  These 
Horti  Oricellarii  have  been  celebrated  by 
various  writers.  He  died  in  1514,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Maria 
•MoveUa,  the  front  of  which,  besun  by 
ills  father,  was  finished  by  him  witii  great 
magnificence.  He  wrote,  De  Urbe  Rom6; 
De  Magistratibus  Romanis;  De  Bello 
Italico ;  and,  De  Bello  Pisano.  Erasmus 
speaks  highly  of  his  Latin  stvle.  A  poem 
of  his,  eutiued  Trionfo  deila  Calunnia, 
was  printed  among  the  Canti  Camas- 
cialescbi,  at  Florence,  in  1759. 
.  RUCELLAI,  (Giovanni,)  son  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  a  distinguished  Italian  poet,  bom 
at  Florence  in  1475.  He  took  a  leading 
part,  together  with  his  brother  Palla,  in 
the  tumult  raised  by  the  younger  citizens 
in  1512,  to  promote  the  return  of  the 
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Medici  to  Florence.  Afker  the  elevatkm 
to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  Giofvanni 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  eccle- 
siastical order.  Clement  VII.  appointed 
him  keeper  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo^ 
whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  U  Castel- 
lano.  He  died  in  1525.  His  poem, 
Le  Api,  bears  a  high  rank  among 
Italian  compositions  of  that  class.  Ilia 
two  tragedies,  Rosmonda  and  Oreste,  are 
imitations,  the  former  of  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides,  the  latter  of  his  Iphigenia  in 
Tauns. 

RUDBECK,  (John,)  a  learned  Swedish 
bishop,  was  born  in  1581,  and  educated 
at  Upsal,  where  he  was  appointed  pro* 
fessor  of  mathematics,  and  afterwards  of 
Hebrew.  In  1619  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Vesteraa.  It  was  chiefly  throngh 
his  zeal  and  exertions  that  the  Swedish 
Bible,  commonly  called  the  Bible  of  Gas* 
tavus  Adolphus,  was  published  in  foL  ia 
1618.    He  died  in  1646. 

RUDBECK,(01of,)aleamedpliysician» 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1630, 
and  studied  at  Upsal,  where  he  made  so 
much  progress  in  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge  to  which  he  applied,  that  m 
1652  he  disputed  there  De  Grcnlatioiie 
Sanij^uinis.  He  directed  his  attention  in 
particular  to  anatomy,  and  discovered,  as 
IS  said,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  which  he 
made  known  m  1 653.  This  discovery  was 
disputed  with  him  by  Thomas  Bartholin,  a 
Danish  physician.  In  1653  he  published 
Nova  Exercitatio  Anatomica  exhibens 
Ductus  hepatis  aquosos,  et  Vasa  Glan- 
dularum  serosa.  In  1658  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine.  Before 
this  period  he  had  established,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  botanical  garden,  which  he 
continued  to  improve  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lire.  He  laboured  con- 
jointly with  his  son  on  a  large  botanical 
work,  called  Campi  Elysii,  the  ereater 
part  of  which  was  destroyed  by  Uie  lire 
that  took  place  at  Upsal  in  1702.  A  new 
plant  which  they  discovered  was  named 
after  them  Budbeeia.  Having  spent 
several  years  in  the  instrucUon  m  yontib, 
and  other  useful  occupations,  Rirabei^ 
resigned  the  professor's  chair  to  his  son, 
and  died  in  1702.  He  is  best  known  in 
foreign  countries  for  his  Atlantica,  a 
laborious  work,  in  4  vols,  foL,  in  which 
he  asserts  that  Sweden  was  tiie  seat  of 
Paradise,  as  well  as  the  Atlantis  of  Plato. 
He  also  wrote,  Catalogus  Plantanim  ia 
Horto  Academi»  Upsauensis  instmcto. 

RUDBECK,  (Olof.)  son  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  was  bom  at  Upsal  in  1660,  and 
educated  there,  and  at  Utrecht.  In  1720^ 
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fn  conjanction  with  the  lihnrian,  Erio 
fienselius,  who  was  afterwards  archhishop, 
he  founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
UpsaL  He  died  in  1740.  His  works, 
besides  theses,  are,  Campi  Elysii ;  Lap- 
ponia  iUostrata;  an^  Lapo  Hebraisans, 
siTe  de  Convenientia  Lm^ss  Hebreas 
com  Lapponica.  He  lilcewiae  pablished 
some  works  on  the  plants  ana  animals 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  He  had  laboured 
also  on  an  extensive  work,  entitled,  The- 
sannis  Linguamm  Asis,  Africss,  et 
Europse  harmonious,  stili  preserved  in 
MS.  at  Unsal. 

RUDBORNE, (Thomas,)  a  bishop, 
was  bom  in  Hertford  si  lire,  or  in  WiiW 
•hire,  and  studied  at  Merton  college.  Ox- 
lord ;  after  which  he  became  chaplain  to 
Henry  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
France.  In  1426  he  was  chosen  warden 
of  his  college,  and  in  1433  was  made 
Iriahop  of  St  David's.  He  died  about 
1442.  He  was  an  excellent  architect, 
and  built  the  gateway  and  tower  of  Mer- 
ton coUege.-^TeoMAs  RuDBoaMB,  a  monk 
of  Winchester,  wrote,  Historia  Major 
Wintoniensts. 

RUDDIMAN,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent 
grammarian  and  critic,  was  bom  in  1674 
in  the  parish  of  Boyndie,  in  Banfishire, 
and  educated  at  ^ng's  college,  Aber- 
deen, where  he  took  the  degree  ol  M.A. 
in  1694;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  master  of  the  public  school 
of  Lawrence-kirk.  Here  his  merit  acci- 
dentally became  known  to  Dr.  Pitcaira, 
who  drew  him  to  Edinburgh  in  1700 ; 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  nas  appointed 
librarian  to  the  faculty  of  Advocates.  In 
1707  he  commenced  auctioneer.  In  1709 
he  published  Johnston's  Latin  metrical 
paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song ;  and  to 
the  rolio  edition  of  Oawin  Douglas's  trans- 
lation of  the  Maeidf  in  1711,  ne  added 
an  accurate  glossary.  In  1714  he  pub- 
lished, The  Rudiments  of  the  Latin 
Tongue,  wMch  became  a  standard  work 
in  the  schools  of  Scotland.  In  1715  he 
edited  Buehanani  Opera  omnia,  2  vols, 
foL»  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory. 
In  that  year  he  commenced  the  business 
of  a  printer,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther Walter.  Of  his  Grammaticss  Latinae 
Institutjones,  the  first  part  appeared  in 
1720,  and  the  second  in  1721 ;  hb  Gram- 
matical Exercises  were  published  in  1725; 
and  be  continued  in  subsequent  editions 
to  correct  and  improve  his  works  on  Latin 
fframmar.  Of  the  works  that  issued  from 
bis  press  the  most  important  were,  the 
Greek  Testament ;  and  Livy ;  this  is  a  very 
correct  edition.    He  also  ^ited  Andmr- 
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son's  Diplomata  et  Numismata  Scotisp,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  learned  preface.  He 
showed  his  abilities  in  classical  criticism 
by  a  Vindication  of  Buchanan's  Version  of 
the  Psalms,  against  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Mann;  and  by  Critical  Observations  on 
Burmann's  Commentary  on  Lucan's  Phar- 
salia.  He  was  the  conductor  of  a  news- 
paper, called  The  Caledonian  Mercury, 
which  is  still  in  existence.  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  his  sight  began  to  fail,  and  he 
resigned  the  office  of, librarian  to  the 
iaemty  of  Advocates  in  1752,  and  was 
succeeded  by  David  flume.  Though 
much  afflicted  by  bodily  complaints,  he 
preserved  his  powers  of  mind  to  his 
eighty-third  year,wben  he  died  in  January 
1757 

RUDING,  (Rogers,)  a  divine,  was  bom 
at  Leicester  in  1751,  and  educated  at 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  ot  which  he  be- 
came fellow,  and  by  which  he  was  pre- 
sented, in  1793,  to  the  vicarage  of  Mafdon 
and  Chessington,  in  Surrey.  In  1798  he 
published  a  pamphlet,,  entitled,  A  Pro- 
posal for  restoring  the  ancient  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Mint,  so  fiEur  as  relates  to  the 
expense  of  Coinage;  together  with  a 
Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Money,  and 
for  increasing  the  Difficulhr  of  Counter- 
feiting In  1812  he  issued  proposals  for 
his  great  work,  which  was  published  in 
1817,  m  four  ouarto  volumes,  under  the 
name  of,  Annals  of  the  Coinage  ot  Britain 
and  its  Dependencies,  from  the  earliest 
Period  of  authentic  History  to  the  End  of 
the  fiftieth  Year  of  his  present  Majesty 
King  George  III.;  this  was  republisned 
in  1818,  in  8vo,  witli  a  Supplement  A 
new  edition  of  this  work,  extended  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  her  pre- 
sent majesty,  has  lately  been  publistied 
by  Mr.  Heame,  in  3  vols,  4to,  edited  by 
J.Y.Akerman,Esq.  aided  by  other  numis- 
matists. Mr.  Ruding  also  published  some 
papers  in  the  17th  and  18th  volumes  of 
the  ArchAologia  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  He 
was  likewise  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  He  died  in  1820. 
'  RUE,  (Charles  de  la,)  a  learned  lesuit, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1643,  and,  after  hav-> 
ing  completed  his  education,  became 
professor  of  Latin  and  rhetoric.  In  1667 
ne  distinguished  himself  by  a  Latin 
poem  in  celebration  of  the  conquests  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  was  translated  into 
French  verse  by  Peter  Comeille.  He 
afterwards  became  the  favourite  preacher 
at  court  and  m  the  capital;  and  Voltaure 
says  that  ho  had  two  sermons^  entitied, 
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The  SioDer  Dying,  and,  The  Sinner 
Dead,  which  were  bo  popular,  that  public 
notice  was  given  by  billa  when  they  were 
to  be  delivered.  He  was  sent,  after  the 
dragoons  had  done  their  part,  to  make 
converts  among  the  Protestants  in  the 
Cevennes,  and  nad  considerable  success. 
He  died  in  1725.  His  Latin  poems  in 
four  books,  consisting  of  tragedies  and 
miscellaneous  pieces,  nave  been  several 
times  printed.  His  French  works  are. 
Panegyrics  of  Saints,  Funeral  Orations, 
and  ^rmons.  ite  was  one  of  the  learned 
men  employed  in  the  Delphin  editions  of 
the  dasstcs,  and  Vii^l  fell  to  his  share^ 
first  printed  in  1675,  4to. 

RUE,  (Charles  de  la,)  a  learned  Bene* 
dictine  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur, 
was  bom  at  Corbie,  in  Picardv,  in  1684, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  took  the  vows 
in  an  abbey  at  Meaux.  In  1712  Mont^ 
faucon  admitted  him  into  his  friendship, 
and  became  the  guide  of  his  studies. 
He  also  persuaded  him  to  undertake  an 
edition  A  all  the  works  of  Origen,  the 
Hexapla  excepted.  Accordinely  de  la 
Rue  ^plied  himself  to  this  task  with  be- 
coming diligence,  and  in  1733  published 
the  two  first  volumes,  in  folio,  with  pro- 
legomena, and  learned  and  useful  notes. 
The  third  volume  was  ready  for  the  press 
in  1737,  when  ha  was  compelled  to  de- 
volve the  superintendence  of  the  impres- 
sion on  his  nephew  Vincent  de  la  Rue,  a 
learned  member  of  the  same  order,  whom 
he  had  chosen  as  an  assistant  in  his 
labours.  Charles  de  la  Rue  was  carried 
off  hf  a  paralytic  attack  in  1739,  in  the 
fiSfy-aixth  year  of  his  age.  From  his 
pajpers  his  nephew  carefully  printed  the 
thnrd  volume  of  Origen ;  and  with  the  aid 
af  his  materials  he  completed  and  mifa- 
lished  the  fourth  m  1730.  Vincent  de  la 
Rue  died  in  1762. 

RUFFHEAD,  (Owen,)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  in  Westminster  about 
1723.  He  entered  at  the  Middle  Temide, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  puUianed 
an  edition  of  the  Statutes ;  ana  he  con- 
ducted a  periodical  paper,  called  the 
Contest  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Pope,  and  several  pamphlets.  He 
died  in  1769. 

RUFFI,  (Anthony  de,)  a  lawyer  and 
historian,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1607,  waa 
made  a  counsellor  of  state  in  1654,  and 
died  in  1689.  He  published,  A  History 
of  Marseilim,  1643,  fol.;  A  Life  of  Gas- 
pard  de  Stnicane,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Coste ;  and,  A  History 
of  the  Counts  of  Provence.— -His  son, 
Lovis  Anthomt,  vnirsued  a  similar  line 
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of  study,  and  added  to  his  father's  history 
of  MarseiUes  a  volume  published  with  a 
new  edition  of  the  first  in  1696^  He 
likewise  published,  in  1712,  Dissertalioos 
Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  rOrigine  dea 
Comtes  de  Provence,  de  Venaissuiy  de 
Forcalquier,  etdesVicoratea  de  Marseille^ 
4to;  and  in  1716,  Une  Dissertation  His- 
torique,  Chronokwique,  et  Critique,  sur 
les  Evdques  da  Marseille.  He  died  in 
1724. 

R  U  F  F I N  U  S,  or,  according  to  the 
more  generally  received  orthography, 
RUFINUS,  sumamed  by  some  Tora- 
ntus,  a  celebrated  Itolian  ecdesiastiea] 
writer  and  Scripture  commentator,  was 
probably  a  native  of  AquUeia,  and  waa 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ceu- 
tary.  Having  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  made  choice  of  the  ecclesiastical 
profession^  he  was  baptized  about  the 
year  369,  and  became  a  presbyter  ef  the 
church  in  that  famous  city.  Here  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  fn«idahlp  with  St 
Jerome.  About  the  year  371  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  monastic  life,  and  to  the 
study  of  ascetic  discipline  under  the 
monks  in  the  deserts  of  Egyft  Visiting 
Rome  on  his  way  thither,  his  design  re- 
commended him  to  the  confidence  of 
Melania,  a  widow  of  a  noble  family  aad 
ffreat  wealth,  who  resolved  to  accompany 
him  to  that  country,  and  to  expend  her 
riches  on  the  estauishmettt  of  monaBiic 
and  charitable  institutions.  From  Egypt 
he  was  compeUed  by  the  Arians  to  flee 
into  Palestine,  where,  with  Melania,  he 
took  up  his  residence  al  Jerusdem.  Here 
he  built  a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet, 
where  he  lived  for  many  years.  About  the 
Tear  390  a  violent  quarrel  having  arisen 
between  Epiphanhis,  and  John,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  opinions  ot 
Origen,  which  the  latter  maintained, 
Rufinus  espoused  his  cause,  and  strenu- 
ously defended  the  African  father  £he 
part  which  he  took  on  this  occasion  gave 
such  ofiWuce  to  Ins  finrmer  friend  Jerome, 
that  the  intimacy  between  them  ceased, 
till  a  temporary  revival  of  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  mediation  ef  Theophilua, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  In  397  Rufinua 
and  Melania  returned  to  Romc«  Here 
the  controversv  between  Rnfinus  sod 
Jerome  excited  much  notice :  each  bad 
his  cealous  advocates ;  but  those  of  J  ^ 
rome  were  so  active  in  creating  preju- 
dices against  Rufinns,  that,  though  he 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Syrtcius,  who  was  tKen  bishop  of  that 
city,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  to 
AqiiUiia*    By  Anastasius^  the  auocaesor. 
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of  Syricitti,  he  was  fmnraoDed  to  retqrn 
to  Rome,  and  vindicate  himself  agatnit 
the  aecQaatione  of  Jerome ;  but  as  he  did 
not  choose  to  obey  the  sommons,  Anasta* 
ains  eondemned  him  as  a  heretic.  In  410 
the  nvages  of  the  Visigoths  in  Italy  under 
Alarie  compelled  him  is  take  refuge  in 
Sicily,  where  he  apnears  to  have  died 
during  the  same^  or  tbe  sneeeeding  year. 
Mosheim  says,  Aal  "  he  would  hare 
obtained  a  very  hoooorable  place  among 
the  Latin  writers  of  this  century,  had  it 
not  been  bis  misfortune  to  have  had  the 
powerfid  and  foul  mouthed  Jerome  for 
nis  adversary."  And  Onpin  acknow* 
le^esthat^  "  though  very  ill  used  by  8t 
Jerome,  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
his  time.  Perhaps  he  had  not  so  mnch 
learning  as  that  lather ;  but  his  temper 
was  better  and  less  violent"  His  original 
works,  besides  tbe  nieces  in  controversy 
widi  Jerome,  already  noticed,  consist  of, 
De  Benedictionibus  Judm  et  Reliquorum 
XI.  Patriarcbarum,  Lib.  II. ;  Commenta- 
riorum  in  Hoseam  Lib.  III.  cum  Prefa- 
tione  in  vL  Minorca  Prophetas;  Comment, 
in  Propbetaa  Joel  et  Amos;  Expositio 
Symbou,  ad  Lanrentium  Episcopum ;  His- 
torian EcclesiasticsB  Lib.  II.,  added  by 
htm  to  his  Latin  vernon  of  Eoeebtus,  and 
continuing  the  history  of  the  church  to 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodosius. 
He  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been 
the  author,  but  by  others  only  the  trans- 
lator from  some  lost  work,  of  the  VitsB 
Patruro,  which  constitute  the  second  and 
third  books  of  Rosweide's  collection. 
His  Explanation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testoments. 
All  his  works,  excepting  his  apologies  for 
Origen,  and  declaration  to  Anastasius, 
were  published  at  Paris  by  Sonnios,  in 
1580,  foL  He  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin,  Tbe  Works  of  Josepbus ;  Eu- 
sebras's  Ecclesiastical  History,  reduced 
into  nine  books;  The  Ten  Books  of  the 
Recognitiofls  of  St.  Qement  of  Rome ; 
The  Epistle  to  James,  the  Brother  of  our 
Lord ;  and.  The  Book  of  Anatdlius  con- 
cerning Easter. 

RUFUS,  the  Ephesian,  an  eminent 
phyaidan,  is  said  b^  Suidas  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  works  in  tbe  Greek 
language,  all  of  which,  except  three,  have 
perished.  His  principal  extant  work  is  a 
treatise  in  three  books  on  The  Greek 
Names  of  different  Parts  of  the  Body. 
There  is  also  extant  his  Treatise  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder ; 
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and  a  Fragment  concerning  Purgative 
Medicines.  The  first-mentioned  work  of 
Rufus  was  published  under  the  title  of, 
Appellationes  Partium  Corporis  humani, 
at  Paris  in  1554,  and  has  been  several 
times  reprinted,  together  with  his  other 
remains.  There  is  an  edition  of  it  by 
Oinch,  Gr.andLat.  4to,  1724.  The  most 
complete  is  that  by  Matthaei,  Moscow, 
1806,  8vo,  Gneod,  in  which  he  has  sup- 
plied, Irom  a  MS.  at  Moscow,  several 
fragments  that  had  never  before  been 
published.  A  Latin  translation  of  Rufus 
ts  inserted  in  the  Medice  Artis  Principes, 
by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  fol.  Some 
Greek  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  collection  of  Classici 
Auctores  d  Vaticanis  Codicibus  editi,  pub* 
lished  by  Angelo  Mai,  Rome,  8vo,  1831. 
C.  G.  KUhn  published.  Lips.  1831,  Rufi 
Ephesit  de  Medicam.  Pursuant.  Fragm.  e 
Cod.  Paris,  descript ;  and  F.  Ossann  wrote 
a  dissertation,  De  Loco  Rufi  Ephes.  Med. 
ap.  Oribesium  servato,  sive  de  Peste  Lib., 
Giss.  1833.  Rufus  also  composed  a 
poem  in  Greek  hexameters,  Ilrpi  Boravwp, 
in  four  books,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Galen. 

RUGGLE,  (George,)  a  dramatic  writer, 
was  born  in  1575,atLavenham,  in  Suffolk, 
and  entered  at  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  removed  thence  to  Trinity 
college,  and  next  to  Clare  hall,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1614  his  Latin 
nlay  of  Ignoramus  was  performed  at  Cam- 
bridge before  James  L  He  died  about 
1622. 

RUHNKEN,  (David,)  an  eminent 
critic,  was  bom  in  1723  at  Stolpe,  in 
Pomerania,  and  was  educated  at  the  Fre- 
derician  college  at  K&nigsberg,  and  at  the 
university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Ritter  on  jurispru- 
dence and  history,  and  those  of  Berger 
on  Roman  eloquence  and  antiquities,  and 
also  paid  attention  to  mathematics,  dia- 
lectics, and  philosophy.  A  strong  nassicm 
for  philological  inquiries  induced  him  to 
repair  to  Leyden,  where  the  young  scho- 
lar was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness 
by  the  learned  Hemsterhuis,  who  pro- 
cured him  some  private  pupils.  In  1749 
he  first  made  himself  known  as  a  critic  by 
a  Latin  epistle  to  the  celebrated  Valcke- 
naer  on  Homer's  H3rmn8,  and  Hesiod; 
which  was  followed  in  1751  by  another 
to  Emesti  on  CaHimaebusand  Apollonius 
Rhodius.  At  this  time,  by  the  adrice  of 
Hemsterhuis,  he  renewed  his  study  of 
jurisprudence  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  a  professorship,  those  of  polite  litera- 
ture being  pre-occupied ;  anu  in  1752  he 
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edited  some  Greek  commentariei  upon  a 
part  of  the  Code  and  Digest,   with  a 
Latin  version,  and  learned  notes.    In 
1754  he  edited  Timsei   Lexicon  Vocum 
Flatonicarum.    In  1755  he  visited  Paris, 
where  he  remained  a  year,  assiduously 
occupied  in  copying  and  collating  MSS. 
in  the  public  libraries.    After  his  return, 
in  1757,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hem- 
Bterhttisyhe  was  appointed  reader  of  Greek 
in  the  upiversity,  on  which  occasion  he 
pronounced  an  eloquent  oration,  De  Grse- 
cift  Artium  et  Doctrinarum  Inventrice. 
After  filling  this  post  four  years,  on  the 
death  of  Oudenaorp,  in  1761,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  history  and  elo- 
quence, delivering  for  his  inaugural  speech 
an  oration,  De  Doctore  Umbratico.  About 
this  time  he  refused  a  chair  at  Gottingen, 
and  generously  recommended  Heyne.to  it. 
In  1767  he  was  Rector  Academise,  and  on 
qiuitting  his  office  he  pronounced  a  very 
elegant  eulogy  on  Hemsterhuis,  who  had 
died  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Valckenaer.    In  that  year  he 
edited  Rutilius  Lupus,  with  Aquila  Ro- 
manus,  and  Jul.  Rufiniauus,  De  Figuris 
Sententiarum.     In   1774  he  succeeded 
Gronovius  as  librarian  to  the  university. 
His  other  publications  are,  a  dissertation, 
De  Vit&  et  Scriptis  Longini ;  an  edition 
of  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  of  Homer's 
Hymns;  an  edition  of  his  two  Critical  Epi- 
stles, with  large  additions,  1782;  a  preface 
to  Oudendorp's  Apulsei  Metamorphoses, 
1786;  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Timaei 
Lexicon ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Muretus.     He  afterwards  employed  him- 
self in  an  edition  of  the  Scholiasta  of 
Plato,    and    an    improved    edition    of 
Scheller's  Latin  Dictionary.     He  died  in 
May  1798,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.    At  the  a^e  of  forty  Ruhnken 
had  married  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
voung  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  very 
happuy ;  but  in  1769  she  began  to  suffer 
from  apoplexy,  which  first  deprived  her  of 
speech,  and  afterwards  also  of  si^ht ;  and 
in  this  deplorable  state  she  survived  her 
husband,  who  always  manifested  the  most 
affectionate  attachment  to  her,  and  by 
whom  she  had  two  daughters. 
.'    RUINART,  (Thierry.)  aleamed  writer 
in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  was  born  at 
Rheims  in  1657,  and  when  very  young 
took  the  habit  among  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur. 
:in  1682  Mabillon  selected  him  to  be  his 
assistant  in  his  learned  labours ;  and  in 
1689  he  published  at  Paris,  Acta  primo- 
rum  Marty  rum  sincera  et  selecta,  collecta 
et  edita  cum  Notis,  &c.  in.4to;  with  4 
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learned  preface,  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  refute  the  hypothesis  of  Dodwell,  De 
paucitate  Martyrum,  which  may  be  seen 
among  his  Dissertationes  Cyprianicse.  I  n 
1694  lie  published  an  improved  edition 
of  Victoris  Vitensis  Hbtoria  Perseco- 
tionis  VandalicsB.  In  1699  he  edited 
S.  Gregorii  Tuigonensia  Episcopi  Opera 
Omnia,  necnon  Fredegaxil  Scholastici 
Epitome  et  Chronioon,  cum  suis  Coo- 
tinuatoribus  et  aliis  antiauis  Monumentis, 
fol.  In  1700  he  publisbedy  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord. 
Benedict!,  &c.  Sec.  VL,  2  vols,  foL  His 
other  publications  are.  An  Apology  for 
the  Mission  of  St.  Maur  in  France ;  Ec- 
clesia  Parisiensis  Vindicata;  A  Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Mabillon ;  a  new  edition 
of  Mabillon's  grand  work,  De  Re  Diplo- 
maticft,  with  additions  from  the  autlior  a 
papers  and  his  own  inquiries,  as  well  as 
an  ample  preface.  He  died  in  1709,  in 
the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

RUMFORD,  (Benjamin,  count,)  well 
known  for  his  plans  for  improving  tlie 
arts  and  conveniences  of  domestic  life^ 
was  bom  at  Woburn,  in  New  England, 
in  1752.  His  family  name  was  Thomp- 
son. When  the  Revolution  commenced 
he  was  a  major  of  militia,  and  for  him 
services  to* the  king's  cause  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
also  raised  at  New  York  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
colonel.  In  1784  be  returned  to  Eng- 
land, was  knighted,  and  acted  as  one  of 
the  under-secretaries  of  state.  He  sub- 
sequently entered  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  and  suggested  plans  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicity  and  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  poor,  besides 
various  civil  and  military  reforms;  for 
which  several  orders  of  knighthood  were 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  created 
a  count  Towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury he  once  more  came  to  England,  and 
assisted  in  founding  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. In  1802  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  married  the  widow  of  Lavoirier.  He 
then  retired  to  Auteuil,  a  village  near 
Paris,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  rural 
pursuits,  and  to  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  died  in  1814.  Two 
volumes  of  his  Essays,  Political,  Eeono* 
mical,  and  Philosophical,  were  published 
in  1798,  and  a  third  in  1802.  In  the 
latter  year  alio  was  published  a  volume 
of  Papers  on  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mechanics.  Some  of  these  had  been 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  whose 
Transactions  they  were  printed. 

RUMFH,    (George   EveraruJ   a 
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natmallity  boni  At  Hanan  in  1637»  was 
brouglil  up  to  jphyne,  and  became  a 
member  of  tbe  Academy  Natiira  Curio- 
tonim.  He  reiided  for  »  long  time  at 
Amboyna,  whero  bis  talents  raised  bim 
to  the  pott  of  comisellor  to  tbe  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  Though  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  bis  sight  at  the 
age  of  forty-three^  and  in  1687  lost  by  4 
fire  all  his  papers  and  dried  plants,  yet 
his  great  botanical  work  was  prepared 
for  the  press  in  1690.  It  did  not,  how* 
ever,  appear  during  his  life,  which  termi- 
nated in  1 706,  His  Thesaurus  Iroaginum 
Piscium,  Testaceorum,  Cochlearum,  Con* 
chammy  Conchy liomm,  et  Mineraliumy 
was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1711.  His 
Herbarium  Amboinense  began  to  be 
edited  at  Amsterdam  by  J.  Bunnann  in 
1741,  and  was  completed  in  1755,  in 
7  vols,  foL  Some  letters  of  his  on  Indian 
affairs  are  in  Valentyn's  Commercium 
Literarium,  1704. 

RUNCIMAN,  (Alexander,)  a  Scotch 
painter,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1736, 
and  studied  at  Rome*  At  his  return  to 
Scotland,  in  1771,  he  was  employed  by 
Sir  James  Clerk  to  decorate  the  hall  at 
Pennecuik  with  a  series  of  subjects  from 
Ossian.  His  best  pictures  are,  tne  Ascen- 
sion, an  altar-niece,  in  the  episcopal 
ehapel,  at  Edinburgh;  King  Lear;  An- 
dromeda; and,  Agrippina  landing  with 
the  ashes  of  Germanicus*  He  £ed  in 
1785. 

RUNIUS,  (John,)  a  celebrated  Swedish 
poet,  was  bom  in  West  Gothland  in  1679, 
and  educated  at  Uptal.  After  completing 
his  studies  he  was  appointed  by  count 
Stromberg  to  be  his  secretary.  He  died 
in  1713.  His  poems  were  published  after 
his  death  under  the  title  of  Dudaim^ 
Stockholm,  1714,  in  two  parts,  4to. 

RUNNINGTON,  (Charles,)  a  lawyer, 
was  bom  in  Hertfordshire  in  1751,  and 
in  1768  was  placed  with  a  special  pleader, 
who  employed  him  on  a  digest  of  the  law 
of  England.  In  1778  he  was  called  to 
the  bitf,  and  in  1787  to  the  degree  of 
serjeant-at-law.  In  1815  he  was  ap- 
pomted  commissioner  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1819.  He  died  in  1821.  He 
published,  Hale's  History  of  the  Common 
Law ;  Gilbert's  Law  of  Ejectments ;  Ruif- 
head's  Statutes  at  Lar|;e ;  History  of  the 
Legal  Remedy  by  Eiectment,  and  the 
R^nlting  Action  for  Mesne  Process. 

RUPERT,  a  learned  Benedictme  abbots 

-bora  in  the  territory  of  Ypres,  in  Flanders, 

in  1091.    He  embraced  the  monastic  life 

at  «  very  early  age,  ia  the  abbey  of 
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St.  Lawrence,  near  Liege.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  made  him  abbot  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Ouyts,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  that 
city.  He  died  in  1135.  His  works,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  were  printed  at  Cologne  in 
1553,  at  Antwerp  in  1565,  1577,  1598, 
and  1602,  and  at  Paris  in  1638,  in  2 
vols,  fol. 

RUPERT,  (Prince  Robert,  of  Bavaria, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Prince,) 
third  son  of  Frederic  V.  elector  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  by  the  princess  Ehsabeth^ 
eldest  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England^ 
was  bora  in  1619,  and  educated  for  the 
army.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  when  he  was  scarcely  of  age, 
he  offered  his  services  to  bis  uncle, 
Charles  I.,  who  made  him  a  knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  a  free  denisen,  and  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Holder* 
nesse  and  duke  of  Cumberland.  In  the 
course  of  the  civil  war  he  took  Ciren- 
cester, Hereford,  and  Lichfield,  and  was 
engaged  in  tbe  battles  of  Worcester,  Edge- 
hill,  and  Chalgrove  Field;  but  he  was 
remarkable  raSier  for  his  rash  courage 
and  impetuosity,  than  for  pradence,  or 
military  knowledge.  He  also  took  Bristol, 
dispersed  the  parliamentary  army  at 
Newark,  and  was  afterwaru  successful 
in  tbe  north ;  but  at  Marston  Moor  his 
indiscretion  ruined  the  kind's  hopes;  and 
his  want  of  concert  with  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle  and  the  hasty  withdrawal  of 
his  troops  from  the  field  are  gravely  cen- 
sured bv  lord  Clarendon.  Rupert,  how- 
ever, who  had  been  commander  only  of 
the    horse,   was    soon    after    appointed 

feneral.of  all  the  king's  forces,  with  which 
e  compelled  Sir  Robert  Pye  to  surrender 
Leicester,  after  a  gallant  defence..  He 

Save  the  first  charge  in  the  battle  of 
faseby,  and  repulsed  the  troops  with 
which  he  was  engaged.  After  the  day 
was  lost  he  accompanied  the  kin|f  to 
Hereford,  whence  he  hastened  to  Bristol^ 
which  city,  after  a  short  defence,  he  sui* 
rendered  to  the  parliamentary  army.  The 
kin^  was  so  indignant  at  this  hastv 
capitulation,  that  he  recalled  all  Rupert^ 
commissions,  and  sent  him  a  passport  to 
go  beyond  sea.  When  a  part  of  the 
English  navy,  in  1648,  went  over  to 
Charles  II.,  it  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Rupert,  who  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  the  relief  of  some  maritime 
towns  and  fortresses  i^ttacked  by  tbe  re- 
publicans. He  then  carried  on  a  kind 
of  predatory  war,  by  which  the  English 
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trade  in  the  weitern  uat  was  eo  much 
annoyed,  that  Blake  wai  aenl  with  a 
squadron  in  pursuit  of  hnii.  He  took 
shelter  in  Rinsale,  whence  he  eaeaped  to 
Portugal,  where,  through  the  faTowr  of  the 
king,  he  was  protected  from  his  pursuer. 
He,  however,  lost  great  part  of  his  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  with  the  re* 
maittder  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
for  some  time  he  supported  himself  hf 
making  prizes  of  English  and  Spanish 
fessels.  His  hrother,  prince  Maurice, 
who  commanded  a  separate  squadron, 
beuig  shipwrecked  among  the  islands, 
Rupert  sailed  to  France,  where  he  dis* 
posed  of  his  ships  and  prises,  and  joined 
Charles  II.  at  the  French  court  Between 
that  period  and  the  Restoration  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  those  studies  which 
afterwards  rendered  him  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  science  and  art  Return- 
ing to  England  with  Charles  in  1660,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  privy  council ;  and 
when  hostilities  were  resolved  upon 
against  the  Dutch  in  1664,  he  was  sent 
to  sea,  and  captured  a  number  of  their 
merchant  ships.  In  the  following  year 
he  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  fleet 
under  the  duke  of  York,  and  assisted  in 
the  defeat  of  Opdam  off  the  Texel.  In 
1666  he  commanded,  with  the  duke  of 
Albemarle,  against  De  Ruyter  and  Van 
Tromp  in  the  Channel;  when,  being 
detached  with  his  squadron  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  French  (then  allies  of 
the  Dutch),  his  absence  brought  Albe- 
marle into  imminent  danger  in  the  first 
days  of  the  memorable  engagement  in 
the  beginning  of  June.  He  returned, 
however,  in  time  to  rescue  him  by  in- 
credible eflbrts  of  valour,  and  they  with- 
drew together  to  the  English  coast  Being 
soon  refitted,  they  put  to  sea  again  in 
July,  and  another  fierce  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  English  had  the 
advantage.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
Rupert  maintained  a  superiority  in  the 
Channel.  On  the  renewal  of  the  Dutch 
war  in  1673,  the  French  being  at  that 
time  in  alliance  with  the  Engluh,  prince 
Rupert  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  having  under  him  Sir  Edward 
Spragge  and  the  earl  of  Ossory.  Two 
indecisive  actions  ensued  in  May  and 
June ;  and  Rupert,  whose  bravery  could 
not  be  doubted,  was  suspected  of  being 
disinclined  to  the  favourite  political 
schemes  of  assisting  the  French  to  ruin 
the  Dutch,  and  of  augmenting  the  royal 
authority  at  home.  On  his  part  he  com- 
plained that  he  was  ill  supplied  with 
necessary  articles  by  the  Admiralty,  which 
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WM  under  tiie  control  of  tike,  doke  of 
York.  In  the  foUowing  August,  how- 
ever, an  engaeenMBt  took  place  aff  the 
Texel,  in  whicn  the  two  nuritime  rivab 
dirohiyed  all  the  obstinate  valoor  dm 
had  rendered  their  former  oositeBCa  ao 
memorable  in  naval  history.  Prinea 
Rupert  was  persooall5r  opposed  to  De 
Ruyter,  and  by  prodigious  exertions  he 
disengaged  bis  squadron  from  nnmeroaa 
assailants,  and  eame  to  die  relief  of  that 
of  Spragffe,  which  had  sirfTered  greatly^ 
and  had  lost  its  brave  commander.  The 
French  division  kept  aloof,  and  vietofy 
was  left  undecided.  This  was  the  dooa 
of  his  warlike  servicea.  In  the  dooMstie 
politics  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he 
joined  the  party  of  thoae  who  were 
most  attached  to  the  Protestant  lell^ioDa 
and  a  free  constitutioB ;  and  his  name 
appears  first  in  the  list  of  the  pdvy- 
council  nominated  at  the  auggestioB  of 
Sir  William  Temple  in  1678.  He  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  engaged 
»ly  in  public  affiiirs ;  and  chemiatry 
B  arts  occupied  his  chief  atlention. 
The  invention  of  meuotinto  haa  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  He  made 
some  etchings,  and  drew  designs  with  a 
pen.  He  was  likewise  an  able  mathema- 
tician ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  contributed 
to  (he  beautifying  of  Windsor  Castle,  of 
which  he  was  ffovemor,  and  where  ho 
long  resided.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  hia 
house  in  Spring-gardens,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1682,  and  wa$  interred  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  at  Westminater 
Abbey.  He  is  described  by  count  Hamil- 
ton as  of  large  sixe,  with  hard  feanues 
and  an  ungracefiil  manner,  harah  and 
rough  when  displeased,  yet  polite  to 
excess  on  ordinary  occasions.  By  long 
residence  in  this  country  he  had  become 
entirely  English  in  his  tastes  and  senti- 
ments. His  collection  of  pictures  and  hia 
jewels  (the  latter  of  considerable  value) 
were  disposed  of  by  lottery  after  his  death. 
RUSH,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  phy- 
sician, was  born  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia  in  1745.  H  is  ancestors  had 
followed  William  Penn  to  America  in 
1683.  He  passed  five  years  in  the 
grammar-school  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards  president 
of  the  college  of  Princeton,  to  which  Rush 
was  removed  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  and 
at  fifteen  he  obtained  the  degree  of  RA. 
He  then  commenced  his  medical  educn- 
tion  with  Dr.  Redman,  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner in  Philadelphia.  When  be  was 
only  seventeen  he  translated  the  Aplio- 
risms  of  Hippooratea  into  EngUab.    At 
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the  age  ef  tweatj-one  he  etme  to  Eurqpe, 
and  studied  for  two  yean  at  Edinbuigh, 
His  inangand  dissertation,  on  taking  his 
dM%e  in  1768,  is  entitled,  De  Coctione 
Cihorara  in  Ventriculo.  After  visiting 
London  and  Paris,  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1769,  and  commeaeed  jprae- 
tiee.  He  was  soon  after  elected  proteesor 
of  ehemistiy;  and  in  1789  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and 
Sraclice  of  physic.  The  College  of  Phila» 
elphia  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania heeoming  united  in  1791,  he  was 
appointed  proKssor  of  the  institutes  of 
medicine  and  clinical  practice.  In  the 
Congress  ef  1776  he  held  a  seat  as  a 
representative  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  he  sohseribed  the  Declaration 
t»f  Independence.  He  was  appointed  phy- 
eician-general  of  the  military  hospital  of 
the  middle  department  in  1777;  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  state  convention 
for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion ten  years  afterwards.  He  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  United  States' 
Mint  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  1818.  His  works, 
which  are  very  numerous,  Include  a  His- 
tory of  the  Yellow  Fever  as  it  appeared 
in  Philadelphia  in  1793,  and  of  other 
epidemics  of  different  years ;  a  IVeatise 
upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind ;  and,  In- 
quiry into  the  Effects  of  Puhlio  Punish- 
ments upon  Criminals  and  upon  Society; 
this  led  to  the  mitigation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  code.  He  also  edited  the  works 
of  Sydenham,  Cleghom,  Pringle,  and 
-Hillary.  His  principal  papers,  published 
at  venous  timee,  are  comprised  in  two 
volumes  of  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obser- 
vations ;  the  first  of  these  was  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  1788 ;  the  second  in 
1793  ;  these  contain  essays  On  the  State 
of  Medicine  among  the  Indians ;  On  the 
Influence  of  the  Militurv  and  Political 
Events  of  the  American  Revolution  upon 
the  Human  Body ;  On  the  Influence  of 
Physical  Causes  upon  the  Moral  Faculty; 
On  the  State  of  the  Mind  and  Body  in 
Old  Age;  On  the  Effects  of  Spirituous 
LicfUCHrs  on  the  Human  Body ;  and,  In- 
quiry concerning  the  Causes  and  Cure  of 
Consumption. 

RUSH  TON,  (Edward,)  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  was  horn  in  Lancashire, 
and  educated  at  Brasenose  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B. 
in  1672.  Next  year  he  went  to  Douay, 
wliere  he  took  his  degrees  in  divinity. 
In  1577  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dained priest,  and  appointed  to  go  to 
England  as  a  missionary.  Here,  how- 
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ever,  he  waa  taken  op,  and  sentenced  to 
die ;  hat,  after  four  years'  imprisonment, 
this  sentence  was  commuted  to  banish- 
ment for  life.  He  then  went  to  Louvain, 
where  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1580. 
He  was  the  first  publisher  of  Sanders's 
book,  DeSchlsmate  An|rhcano,  1585, 8vo^ 
to  whioh  be  added  a  uiird  part;  and  a 
fourth,  hy  way  of  appendix,  appeared  in 
1628,  which  contained  ihmi  bis  pen  a 
list  of  those  who  suffered  fw  popeiy  in 
Henrv  the  Vlllth's  time.  He  also  pub- 
hshea,  Synopsis  Rerum  EcdesiasUcarum 
ad  Annum  Christi  1577,  for  the  use  of 
the  students  at  Douay ;  and^  Pkofessioa 
of  Faith. 

RUSHWORTH,  (John,)  an  inde- 
fhtigable  hbtorical  eompiler,  was  bom,  of 
an  ancient  familv,  in  Morthnmberland, 
ahout  1607,  and  educated  at  Oxford; 
but  he  left  the  university  without  being 
matriculated,  entered  himself  of  Lin- 
coln*s-inn,  and  became  a  barrister.  But 
his  inclination  leading  bun  more  to  state 
affairs  than  the  common  law,  he  hegan 
early  to  take  down,  in  short>hand» 
speeches  and  passages  at  conferences 
in  parliament,  and  nrom  the  king's  own 
mouth  what  he  spake  to  both  houses  s 
and  he  contrived  to  be  on  ail  occasions 
an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  most  im- 
portant public  transactions.  He  also  per^ 
sonally  attended  and  observed  all  occur- 
rences of  moment,  during  eleven  years' 
interval  of  parliament  from  1630  to  1640^ 
in  the  star-chamber,  court  of  honour,  and 
exchequer-chamber,  when  the  judges 
met  tliere  upon  extraordinary  cases;  and 
at  the  council-table,  when  great  causes 
were  tried  before  the  kine  and  council. 
He  also  frequently  travelled  in  pursuit  of 
information  to  considerable  distances^ 
and  was  present,  during  the  civil  war,  at 
the  camp  at  Berwick,  at  the  fight  at 
Newburn,  at  the  treaty  of  Ripon,  and  at 
the  great  council  at  York.  In  1640  he 
was  chosen  an  assistant  to  Henry  Elsynge, 
Esq.,  clerk  of  the  House  of  CommonSi 
The  house  likewise  reposed  such  con- 
fidence in  him,  that  the]^  entrusted  him 
with  their  weightiest  affiurs;  particularly 
in  conveying  messages  and  addresses  te 
the  king  while  at  York ;  between  which 

Jilace  and  London  he  is  said  to  have  rode 
requently  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  1648 
he  took  the  covenant;  and  when  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  his  near  rela- 
tion, was  appointed  general  of  the  parlia- 
ment forces,  he  was  made  his  secretary. 
During  the  sieee  of  Oxford  in  1646  he 
was  very  serviceable  to  Fairfax;  and 
while  the  treaty  of  surrender  was  pending 
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he  acted  as  covtrier  betwei^n  the  army  and 
the  governmeDt  at  London.  In  1658  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Ber- 
vick-upon-Tveed,  to  serve  in  the  pror 
tector  Richard's  parliament;  and  he  was 
again  chosen  for  the  same  place  in  what 
was  called  the  healing  parliament,  which 
met  April  25,  1660.  In  1677  Sir  Orr 
lando  Bridgman,  lord-keeper  of  the  greal 
seal,  appointed  him  his  secretary.  In 
1678  he  was  a  third  time  elected  burgess 
for  Berwick,  as  he  was  in  the  succeeding 
parliament  in  1679,  and  for  the  Oxford 
parliament  (1681).  He  afterwards  lived 
in  retirement  in  Westminster.  In  1684, 
beinff  arrested  for  debt,  he  was  committed 
to  tbe  King's  Bench  prison,  where  he 
dragged  on  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  in 
a  miserable  condition,  having  nearly  lost 
the  use  of  his  understanding  and  memory, 
partly  by  age,  and  partly^by  drinking 
strong  liquors  to  drown  care.  There  be 
died  May  12,  1690,  about  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  behmd  the 
pulpit  in  St.  George's  church,  Southward 
lie  had  several  daughters,  one  of  whom 
was  married  to  Sir  Francis  Vane.  His 
Historical  Collections  of  private  passages 
in  State,  weighty  matters  in  Law,  and 
remarkable  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
were  published  at  different  times,  in  fol. 
The  fir^t  part,  from  1618  to  1629,  was 
published  m  1659.  The  second  part  ap- 
peared in  1680;  the  third  in  1692;  and 
the  fourth  and  last,  which  extends  to 
1648,  in  1701.  All  the  seven  volumes 
were  reprinted  together  in  1721,  with  the 
trial  of  tlie  earl  of  Strafford,  published 
in  1680,  which  makes  the  whole  eiffht 
volumes.  This  work  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  some,  and  as  much  condemned 
by  others.  All  who  have  been  averse  to 
Charles  I.  and  his  measures,  have  highly 
extolled  it ;  all  who  have  been  favourers 
of  that  king  and  his  cause,  have  repre- 
sented it  as  extremely  partial.  But  the 
person  who  professedly  set  himself  to 
oppose  it,  and  to  ruin  its  credit,  was 
Dr,  John  Nalson,  of  Cambridge,  who 
published,  by  the  special  command  of 
Charles  II.,  An  impartial  collection  of 
the  great  affairs  of  State,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Scotch  rebellion  in  1639  to 
the  murder  of  king  Charles  I.,  wherein 
the  first  occasions  and  whole  series  of  tbe 
late  troubles  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
•Ireland,  are  faithfully  represented.  Taken 
from  authentic  records,  and  methodically 
digested.  The  title  promises  to  bring  the 
history  down  to  the  murder  of  Charles  I., 
but  Nalson  lived  only  to  put  out  2  vols, 
in  fol  1682  and  1683,  which  bring  it  no 
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lower  than  January  1641-2*  ^He  pro- 
fesses, in  the  introduction  to  this  work, 
to  make  it  appear  that  *<  Mr.  Rushworth 
bath  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to  vin^ 
dicate  the  prevailing  detractions  of  the 
late  times,  as  well  as  their  barbarooa 
actions,  and,  with  a  kind  of  a  rebound, 
to  libel  the  government  at  second-hand." 

RUSSEL,  (Alexander,)  a  physician, 
yfBM  bom  at  Edinburgh,  and  studied  at 
the  university  there,  and  in  London.  In 
1740  he  embarked  for  Turkey,  and  settled 
at  Aleppo,  where  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  English  factory.  His  His- 
tory of  Aleppo  was  first  published  in 
1755,  and  was  translated  mto  different 
European  languages ;  and  a  new  edition 
was  afterwards  published  by  his  brother. 
Dr.  Patrick  RusseL  On  his  return  U> 
London  he  was  elected  physician  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  in  which  situation  he 
continued  till  his  death,  in  1770.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  the  London  Medical  Society.  He  was 
also  the  introducer  of  the  elegant  Arbutua 
Andrachne  into  England. — His  brother, 
Patrick,  who  succeeded  him  as  physi- 
cian to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo, 
published  a  copious  Treatise  on  the 
Plague,  in  1791,  4to,  having  had  ample 
opportunities  of  treating  that  pestilentid 
disease  dinrlng  the  years  1760, 1761,  and 
1762.  In  this  excellent  work,  besides  a 
journal  of  the  progress,  and  a  medical 
history  of  the  plague,  Dr.Russel  inserted 
a  full  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  quaraQ- 
tine,  lazarettoes,  and  of  the  police  to  be 
adopted  in  times  of  pestilence.  He  like- 
wise published.  Descriptions  and  Figures 
of  two  hundred  Fishes  collected  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel ;  and,  a  new  edition 
of  his  brothers  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo,  upon  a  very  enlarged  scale.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  wit;  spoke 
Arabic,  which  he  had  acquired  during 
his  residence  at  Aleppo,  with  the  fluency 
of  his  mother-tongue  ;  and  was,  like  his 
brother,  of  a  benevolent  disposition.  He 
died  in  1805,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age. 

RUSSEL,  (George,)  a  divine  and  poet, 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Minorca  in  1728, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
at  St.  Mary's  hall,  Oxford.  About  1753 
he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Skull,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cork,  by  the  patronage  of 
John,  fifth  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  He 
died  in  1767;  and  two  years  after  his 
works  were  published  in  2  vols,  8vo. 

RUSSEL,  (William,)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  in  1746,  in  the  county 
of  Mid-Lothian,  and  received  some  know- 
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ledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  ichool 
of  Inverleithen.  After  some  further  in- 
struction at  Edinburgh  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  the  bookselling  and  print- 
ing business  for  five  years,  durine  which 
time,  at  his  leisure  hours,  he  read  much', 
and  acquired  a  considerable  fund  of 
general  Knowledge.  At  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  published  a  Collection 
of  Modern  Poems.  About  1763. he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  adapt  Cre- 
billon's  Rhadamisthe  et.Zenobie  to  the 
British  stage.  In  1767  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  engaged  himself  as  a 
corrector  of  the  press  of  William  Strahan, 
afterwards  the  king's  printer,  which  in 
1769  he  exchanged  for  the  office  of  over^ 
seer  to  the  printing-office  of  Brown  and 
Adiard.  After  publishins  some  poems 
and  romances,  lie  wrote  nis  History  of 
America,  which  was  published  in  numbersi 
and  completed  in  1779.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  also  published  the 
two  first  volumes  of  his  History  of  Modern 
Kurope,  which  he  completed  in  1784  in 
three  volumes  more.  In  1792  he  ob- 
tained from  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's 
the  honorarydegree  of  doctor  of  laws;  and 
in  the  following  year  appeared  his  History 
of  Ancient  Europe,  in  2  vols.  He  died 
in  1791,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 

2e.  He  left  unfinished.  The  History  of 
odem  Europe,  part  I II.  from  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1763,  to  the  general  pacifica- 
tion in  1783;  and,  The  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  war. 

RUSSELL,  (Sir  John,)  was  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  second  and 
tenth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  by  whom,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Philio,  archduke 
of  Austria,  he  was  appointea  one_^of  the 
gentiemen  of  the  privy  chamber.  He 
afterwards  attended  Henry  VIII.  in  his 
expedition  in  France,  and  was  present  at 
the  takine  of  Therouenne  and  Tournay. 
In  1522  he  was  knighted  by  the  earl  of 
Surrey  for  his  services  at  the  taking  of 
Morlaix,  in  firetagne,  and  was  created 
lord  Russell  in  1539.  The  lands  of  the 
abbey  of  Tavistock  and  of  the  dissolved 
monastery  at  Wobum  were  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made 
earl  of  Bedford.  He  died  in  1555,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Francis,  the  second 
earl,  who  left  no  issue. 

RUSSELL,  (William,  fourth  earl  and 
first  duke  of  Bedford,)  eldest  sou  of 
Francis,  third  earl  of  Bedford,  was  born 
in  1614,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  was  made  knight  of 
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the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Long  parlia- 
ment, which  met  at  Westminster,  Novem- 
ber 3, 1640 ;  and  May  9  following,  upon 
the  death  of  bis  father,  he  succeeded  him 
in  his  honours  and  estate.  In  July  1642, 
having  avowed  bis  sentiments  against  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  court,  he  was 
appointed  b^  the  parliament  eeneral  of 
the  horse*  in  the  army  raised  in  their 
defence  against  the  king.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  in  the  battie 
of  Edgehill  commanded  the  reserve  of 
horse,  which  saved  the  whole  army,  when 
the  horse  of  both  wings  bad  been  de- 
feated. In  1694  William  III.  created 
him  marquis  of  Tavistock  and  duke  of 
Bedford.  He  married  lady  Anne  Carr, 
daughter  of  the  countess  of  Somerset, 
known  for  her  participation  in  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  murder,  and  had  issue,  three 
daughters  and  seven  sons,  of  whom  lord 
Russell,  the  subject  of  the  following 
article,  was  the  third.  The  eldest  died 
an  infant,  and  the  second  in  1678.  Ha 
died  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  September  7,  1700,  and  was  buried 
with  his  ancestors  at  Cheneys,  where  a 
noble  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  to  that  of  his  wife,  who 
died  in  1684. 

RUSSELL,  (lord  William,)  third  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  1641, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  then 
went  to  Augsburg,  and,  after  spending 
some  time  in  different  parts  of  tne  con- 
tinent, returned  to  England  at  the  Resto- 
ration, and  was  elected  member  for 
Tavistock.  He  married,  in  1669,  Rachel 
Wriothesley,  second  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  and  widow  of  lord 
Vaughau,  the  eldest  son  of  lord  Carberry, 
a  woman  distinguished  for  her  piety  and 
conjugal  affection.  When  Charles  II., 
exasperated  against  the  court  of  France 
for  withdrawing  the  pension  he  had  been 
mean  enough  to  receive,  wished  to  join 
the  continental  confederacy  against  Louis 
XIV.  the  Whigs,  with  whom  lord  William 
was  connected,  raised  an  opposition  to 
the  measure,  for  which  they  are  said  to 
have  received  some  pecuniary  com  pen* 
sation  from  the  French  king.  In  1679, 
when  Charles  found  it  expedient  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  Whigs,  lord 
WUliam  was  appointed  one  of  his  new 
council.    But  in  the  following  year  he 

Sroraoted  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
uke  of  York  from  the  throne,  tlie  debate 
upon  which  was  opened  by  him  on  the 
26th  of  October,  with  a  declaration  of  his 
opinion,  that  the  life  of  his  majesty,  the 
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iafety  of  the  nation,  and  the  Protestant 
religion,   were    in    ^eat   danger   from 
Popery ;  and  that,  either  that  parliament 
must  tuppreee  the  growth  and  power 
thereof,  or  else  Popery  would  toon  de- 
stroy not  only  parliamente,  but  all  tliai 
was  dear  and  valuable  to  them ;  for  which 
reason  he  moved,  that  they  might  in  the 
first  place  take  into  consideration  how  to 
•uppresB  Popery,  and  prevent  a  Popish 
auccessor.     The  biU  being  accordingly 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
lord^ip,  on  the  15th  of  November,  carried 
it  up  to  the  peers ;  who  rejected  it    The 
Commons  were  exasperated  at  this,  and 
lord  Russell  in  particular  said,  that  if  ever 
there  should  happen  in  this  nation  any 
such  change,  as  that  he  should  not  liave 
the  liberty  to  live  a  Protestant,  he  was 
resolved  to  die  one ;  and  therefore  would 
not  willingly  have  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  strengthened.    The  parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1681.    However,  the  necessity  of  the 
king's  afikirs  requiring  the  meeting  of 
another  parliament,  his  majestv  celled 
one,  which  assembled  at  Oxford  on  the 
21st  of  March  following;  in  which  lord 
Russell  served  again  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  Bedford.    But  another 
bill  of  exclusion  being  moved  for  by  Sir 
Robert  Clayton,  who  was  seconded  by  his 
lordship,  that  parliament  was  soon  after 
dissolved;  and  no  other  was  called  during 
the  rei^n  of  Charles  11.  who  now  seemed 
deter mmed  to  govern  without  one.    This 
state  of  afiairs  led  to  a  conspiracy,  in 
which   the    duke    of   Monmouth,    lord 
Russell,  and  others,  were  concerned,  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Argyle 
and  the  Scotch.     The  leaders  of  this 
party    had    diiferent    views;    but   lord 
William  Russell  is  said  to  have  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  the  exclusion  of 
the  duke   of  York,    and  a  redress  of 
grievances.  While  this  was  in  meditation, 
another  plot  was  laid  bv  other  conspi- 
rators to  assassinate  the  king  on  his  re- 
turn from  Newmarket,  at  a  solitary  farm 
near  that  place,  called  the  Rye-house,  from 
which  this  plot  took  its  name.    Both 
conspiracies  having  been  discovered,  lord 
William  Russell  was  apprehended,  and 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  July 
13th,  1683.    The  jury,  after  a  very  short 
deliberation,     found    him    guilty,    and 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him. 
As  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of  life  con- 
jugal affection  was  the  feeline  that  clung 
closest  to  his  heart;  and  when  he  had 
taken  bis  last  farewell  of  his  admirable 
and  magnanimous  wile,  he  said,  "  The 
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bitterness  of  death  is  now  past'*     He 
was  beheaded  in  Lincoln VInn-Fields,  on 
the  21st  July,  1683,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age.     Bishop  Burnet,  whok 
with  deau  Tillotson,  had  accompanied 
him  to  tile  scafibld,  says,  "  he  was  a  man 
of  great  candour  and  of  a  general  repu- 
tation, universally  beloved  and  trusted; 
of  a  generous  and  obliging  temper.     He 
bad  given  sueh  proofs  of  an  undaunted 
courage  and  of  an  unshaken  firmness, 
that  no  man  of  that  time  had  so  entire  a 
credit   m  the  nation  as  he  had.     He 
<|uickly  got  out  of  some  of  the  disorders, 
into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him,  and 
ever  after  that  his  life  was  unblemished 
in  all  respects.     He  had  from  hia  lint 
education  an   inclination  to  fkvour  the 
non-conformists;   and  wished  the  laws 
could  have  been  made  easier  to  them,  or 
they  more  pliant  to  the  law.    He  was  a 
slow  man,  of  little  discourse ;  but  he  had 
a  true  jud^ent,  when  be  considered 
things  at  his  own  leisure.     His  under- 
standing was  not  defective;  but  his  virtues 
were  so  eminent,  that  they  would  more 
than  balance  real  defects,  if  any  had  been 
found  in  the  other."   At  the  revolution  an 
act  was  passed  (March  16th,  1689)  for  an- 
nu]lin«;  and  making  void  the  attainder  of 
Wm.  Russell,  esq.,  commonly  called  lord 
Russell ;  and  about  the  same  time  Henry 
lord  de  la  Mere  published  The  late  loitl 
Russell's  Case,  with  Observations  upon 
it,  in  which  he  affirms  that  his  lordship 
could  not  be  guilty  of  the  indictment  he 
was  tried  on ;  which  he  inferred  from  the 
law  of  the  case,  and  from  the  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  in  the  evi- 
dence against  his  lordship.    Sir  Robert 
Atkyns  also,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  Common   Pleas,  published   a 
Defence  of  the  late  lord  Russell's  Inno- 
cency,  printed  in  1694.    Lady  Russell 
died  at  Southampton-house  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1723,  aged  eighty-seven. 
This  lady's  Letters,  published  in  177% 
have  immortalised  her  memory. 

RUST,  (George,)  a  learned  prelate^ 
was  bom  at  Cambridge,  and  educated  at 
Christ's  college,  of  which  he  became 
fellow.  On  the  restoration  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  ^ 
Connor,  and  in  1662  to  the  rectory  of  the 
island  of  Magee  in  the  same  diocese. 
Upon  the  bishop's  death,  August  13th, 
1667,  he  preached  his  fiineru  sermon. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Dromore.  He  died  in  1670.  His  works 
are,  A  Discourse  of  Truth ;  A  Letter  of 
Resolution  concerning  Origen  and  the 
chief  of  his  opinions ;  two  Sermons,  one 
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at  tiM  Atnerd  of  the  earl  of  Mount* 
Alexander,  tho  other  already  mentioBedy 
on  the  death  of  Jeremy  Taylor;  and, 
Remaiiie,  pnbliehed  by  Henry  Hallywell, 
London,  1686,  4to. 

RUTGERS,  (John,)  an  able  critiG  and 
diplomatist,  was  born  at  Dort  in  1589. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  home, 
aud  was  afterwards  placed  under  Gerard 
Vosslus.  In  1605  he  was  sent  to  Leyden, 
where  he  studied  under  Baudius,  Scaliger, 
and  Ueinsiut.  After  remaining  here  six 
years,  be  travelled  in  1611  into  France, 
resided  two  years  at  Paris,  and  took  the 
degree  of  licentiate  in  law  at  Orleans. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  Hague,  where 
be  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  Swedish 
ambassador,  who  had  been  desired  by  his 
royal  master  to  send  him  a  person  from 
Holland  qualified  for  the  post  of  coun- 
sellor, nroposed  it  to  Rutgers,  who 
acceptea  it ;  and  the  king  ennobled  him 
in  1619.  He  visited  Bohemia,  Denmark, 
and  several  German  courts,  inUie  capacity 
of  envoy;  and  he  resided  at  the  Hague^ 
as  minister  from  Gustavus.  He  died  in 
1625.  His  works  are,  Notse  in  Horatium, 
added  to  an  edition  of  that  poet  by  Robert 
Stephens,  in  1613 ;  Variarum  Lectionum 
Libri  tres,  quibns  utriusque  Linguss  Scrip* 
tores,  ^vk  emendantur,  quil  illustrantur ; 
Kot»  m  Martialem,  added  to  Scriverius's 
edition  of  161 9 ;  Spicilegium  in  Apuleium ; 
Emendationes  in  Q.  Curtium ;  Poemata, 
nrinted  with  Nicolas  Heinaius's  poems, 
Leyden,  1653,  and  Amst  1669,  8vo.; 
Lectiones  Venuatnv,  added  to  Peter 
Burmann's  Horace,  1699,  12nio. ;  and, 
Vita  Jani  Rutgersii 

RUTHERFORD,  (John,)  a  Scotch 
physician,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rutherford,  minister  of  Yarrow,  was  born 
there  in  1695,  and  educated  at  Selkirk, 
and  at  Edinburgh,  after  which  he  became 
apprentice  to  a  sivgeon.  In  1715  he 
went  to  London,  and  next  to  Leyden, 
where  be  attended  the  lectures  of  Boer- 
haave.  Having  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Rheims  in  1721,  he  settled  as  a 
physician  at  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after- 
wards joined  Monro,  and  others,  in  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  medical  art. 
Those  on  practice  devolved  on  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford, who  continued  them  for  forty  years. 
He  died  in  1779. 

RUTHERFORD,  (Daniel,)  a  physt* 
clan  and  botanist,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 
in  1749,  and  educated  at  the  university 
there.  In  1772  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.,  and  in  the  thesis  which  he  printed 
upon  this  occasion,  entitled  De  Aere 
Mepbiticq,  he  announced  the  discovery 
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of  the  gas  which  has  since  been  called 
asote  or  nitrogen.  The  same  discovery 
was  also  made  about  the  sane  time  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  was  announced  by  him 
in  his  paper  On  the  Different  Kinds  of 
Air,  whicn  obtained  the  C^ley  medal, 
and  was  published  in  die  Pbilosophicai 
Transactions  for  1772.  Dr.  Rutherford 
was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Edinburgh 
college  of  Physicians  in  1777,  and  in 
1786  he  was  iqppointed  professor  of  botany 
in  the  university.    He  died  in  1819. 

RUTHERFORTH,  (Thomas,)  a 
learned  divine,  was  bom  in  tiie  parish  of 
Papworth-Everard,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in 
1712,  and  educated  at  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow. 
He  was  appointed  Regius  IVofessor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University,  and  created 
D.D.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  obtained  the 
preferments  of  the  rectorv  of  Barley  in 
Hertfordshire,  Shenfield  m  Essex,  and 
the  archdeaconry  of  Essex.  He  died  in 
177L  He  wrote,  Ordo  Institutionum 
Physicaram,  in  privatis  suis  Lectionibus ; 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of 
Virtue ;  A  System  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
being  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechanics, 
Optics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Astronomy; 
A  Letter  to  Dr.  Middleton,  in  Defence 
of  Bishop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy;  A  Dis- 
course on  Miracles ;  Institutes  of  Natural 
Law,  being  the  substance  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis,  read  in  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. 

RUTILIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  rheto- 
rician, and  a  contemporary  of  Qnintilian, 
who  often  quotes  his  treatise  on  rhetoric, 
entitled,  De  Figuris  Sententiaram  et 
Elocutionis,  which  is  still  valuable  for  the 
quotations  that  it  contains  from  writers 
now  lost  It  was  published  by  Ruhnken, 
Lug.  Bat  1768,  8vo,  republished  by 
FroUcher,  Lips.  1831,  8vo.  There  is 
also  an  edition  by  F.  Jacob,  Lub.  1837, 
8vo. 

RUTILIUS  NUMATIANUS,  (Clau- 
dius,) a  Roman  pagan  poet  at  the  begin- 
ning nf  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  held  at 
Rome  the  offices  of  magister  officioram 
or  palatii,  and  prsefectus  urbi.  Having 
occasion  to  return  to  his  native  countr}', 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  in  a 
poem  entitled  Itinerarium,  written  in 
elegiac  verse,  and  consisting  of  two  books, 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  is 
lost  In  some  parts  of  his  poem  he 
makes  allusion  to  the  state  of  Christianity 
at  that  time.    The   best  edition  is  by 
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Zumpt,  1840.  Other  useful  editioni  aire 
by  DamiD,  Brandenb.  1760,  8vo.;  by 
KappiuB,  Erlang.  1786,  8vo ;  and  by 
Gruber,  Norimb.  1804,  8vo. 

RUTTY,  (John,)  a  Dhyiician,  was 
born,  as  is  supposed,  in  Dublin,  of  parents 
who  were  QuaKers,  in  1698,  and  educated 
first  in  his  native  country,  and  next  in 
London,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Holland; 
and  having  taken  his  doctor's  de^ee,  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  in  1775.  He  was  the  author 
of,  A  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,  from  1653  to 
1750;  An  Essay  on  Women's  preaching ; 
A  Synopsis  of  Mineral  Waters ;  A  Chro* 
nological  History  of  the  Weather  and 
Seasons,  and  of  the  Diseases  of  Dublin ; 
An  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  County  of  Dublin ;  Observations  on 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Dispensa- 
tories; Materia  Medica  Antiqua  et  Nova| 
^nd,  Spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies. 
.  RUYSCH,  r Frederic,)  a  celebrated 
anatomist,  was  born  in  1638,  at  the 
Hague,  and  studied  at  Leyden,  where  hia 
preceptor  in  anatomy  was  Van  Hoome. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Franeker, 
and  then  settled  at  his  native  place.  In 
1665  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ana- 
tomy at  Amsterdam,  and  that  capital  was 
thenceforth  his  residence  during  life.  He 
kept  secret  his  processes  of  injection, 
which  he  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection as  almost  to  renew  the  appearance 
of  life  in  the  subjects  on  which  he  ope- 
rated. The  Csar  Peter  in  his  visit  to 
Holland  took  great  delight  in  the  museum 
of  Ruysch,  and  often  spent  much  time  in 
his  diuecting  room.  He  purchased  his 
collection  for  30,000  florins;  and  Ruysch, 
though  then  in  years,  set  about  form- 
ing a  new  one.  The  cabinet  of  Ruysch 
was  set  off  with  all  the  nicety  and 
ornamental  taste  belonging  to  his  coun- 
try. Plants  disposed  in  nosegays,  and 
shells  arranged  in  figures,  were  mixed 
with  skeletons  of  animals  and  anato- 
mical preparations,  and  suitable  inscrip- 
tions from  the  Latin  poets  were  placed 
at  proper  intervals.  The  whole  was  a 
spectacle  of  equal  entertainment  and  in- 
struction. He  had  been  made  professor 
of  botany  as  well  as  of  anatomy ;  and  i»e 
carried  his  skill  in  preparation  into  tftat 
science  also.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  Naturae  Curiosorum,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the 
Academies  of  Sciences  of  Petersburg  and 
Paris.  He  continued  sound  in  body  and 
mind  to  his  ninety-third  year,  when  he 
was  carried  off  by  a  fever  in  1731.  His 
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principal  work  is  his  Dilucidatio  ValviK 
tarum  in  Vasis  Lymphaticia  et  Locteis, 
12mo,  1665.  After  his  death  his  anato- 
mical preparations  were  sold  by  auction  : 
a  part  of  them  was  purchased  by  the  king 
of  Poland  for  20,000  florins,  and  sent  to 
Wittemberg. 

RUYSDA£L,orRUYSDAAL,(Jaco1i,) 
an  eminent  landscape  painter,  was  boni 
at  Haerlem,  in  1636.  Houbraken  says, 
that,  although  he  had  given  proof  of  ex- 
traordinary ability  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  did  not  at  first  follow  painting  as  a 
profession,  but  for  some  years  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  suigery.  He  after- 
wards lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Nicholas  Berfhem,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  advised  by  that  artist  to  devote  hia 
attention  to  painting.  His  succesa  war- 
ranted the  recommendation  of  hia  friend; 
his  pictures  were  purchased  with  aridity, 
and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  moat  po> 
pular  painters  of  his  time.  His  land- 
scapes represent  the  most  interesting 
views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haerlem, 
where  he  almost  constantly  resided; 
or  occasionally  the  rocky  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  with  cascades  and  waterfalls,  which 
he  treated  in  a  style  so  admirably  pic- 
turesque, that  in  those  subjects  he  may 
be  said  to  be  unrivalled.  He  alsopainted 
sea-pieces  with  great  success.  The  pic- 
tures of  this  captivating  painter  are  now 
justly  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
are  found  in  the  chdicest  collections. 
They  are  sometimes  decorated  with  figures 
by  Vandevelde,  Wowermans,  Oatade,  or 
Berehem.  The  Stag  Hunt,  in  the  Royal 
Gallery  of  Dresden,  the  figures  of  which 
are  by  Vandevelde,  is  generally  reputed 
to  be  bis  masterpiece ;  and  there  is  a  large 
woody  landscape  in  the  Dpria  gallery  at 
Rome,  of  surpassing  power  and  beauty. 
Ruysdael  also  etcheu  a  few  platea  in  a 
very  bold  and  effective  style ;  but  impres- 
sions from  them  are  very  scarce.  He  died 
at  Haerlem  in  1681,  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  The  celebrated  Hobbema 
studied  the  works  of  Ruysdael. 

RUYSDAEL,  (Solomon,)  a  pidnter, 
elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Haerlem  in  1616.  He  painted  land- 
scapes and  views  of  rivers  in  Holland,  in 
which  he  imitated  the  style  of  John  Van 
Goyen,  and  was  probably  a  pupil  of  his. 
The  pictures  of  Solomon  Ruysdael  are 
poorly  painted,  and  produce  a  slight  and 
feeble  effect.  He  died  at  Haerlem  in 
1670.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
invention  of  an  admirable  composition  in 
imitation  of  variegated  marbles. 

R  U  Y  T  E  R,  (Michael,)  a  celebrated 
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Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Flushing,  in  1607, 
was  the  son  of  a  burgher  in  that  place. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  the  capacity  of  a 
eabin-boy  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  rose 
through  all  the  inferior  commands  to  the 
rank,  of  captain  (1635).  Much  of  his 
early  service  passed  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  eight 
Yoyages,  and  two  to  Brazil.  In  1641  he 
was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  had  now  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  on  which  occasion  he  was  raised  to 
tlie  rank  of  rear-admiraL  He  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  on  the  Barbary 
coast,  entering  the  road  of  Sallee  in  a 
single  ship,  although  five  Algerine  corsairs 
disputed  the  passage.  When,  in  1652, 
war  broke  out  between  the  English  re- 
public and  the  Dutch,  Tromp  having 
been  disgraced,  Ruyter  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  separate  squadron' for 
the  purpose  of  convoying  home  a  rich 
fleet  of  merchantmen.  He  fell  in  with 
the  English  admiral  Ayscoiigh,  with  whom 
he  had  an  engagement  off  Plymouth  in 
August  which  &8ted  two  days,  and  ter- 
minated so  far  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Dutch,  that  he  brought  his  convoy  safe 
into  port.  In  the  following  October, 
Ruyter  and  De  Witte  had  an  action  with 
Blake  and  Ayscough  on  the  Flemish  coast, 
which  was  severely  contested;  but  Ruyter, 
deserted  by  some  of  his  captains,  found  it 
advisable  to  retreat  to  his  own  coast,  the 
loss  being  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 
Tromp  being  then  restored  to  the  chief 
eommand,  Ruyter  commanded  a  squadron 
under. him  in  the  battle  of  December 
1 0th,  off  Folkstone,  in  which  Blake  was 
obliged  to  take  sheltier  in  the  Thames. 
Ruyter. also  distinguished  himself  in  the 
terrible  battle  of  three  days,  fought  in 
February  1653,  between  Tromp  and 
Blake  near  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
and  in  which,  though  the  Epglish  claimed 
the  victory,  the  Dutch  lost  no  honour. 
In  June,  Tromp  and  Ruyter  engaged 
Monk  and  Dean  off  Nieuport ;  and,  after 
a  battle  of  two  days,  in  which  the  two 
Dutch  admirals  successively  rescued  each 
other  from  imminent  danger,  the  Dutch 
confessed  their  inferiority  by  retiring  be- 
hind their  own  sand-banks.  Their  com- 
manders thence  'sent  warm  remonstrances 
to  the  States  concerning  the  necessity  of 
a  reinforcement ;  and  at  length  they  were 
enabled  in  August  to  attack  the  English 
under  Monk  and  Lawson,  near  Scheve- 
ling.  In  this  final  battle  between  the  two 
republics  Tromp  terminated  a  life  of 
glory;  and  though  Ruyter,  who  com- 
manded  the  left  squadron,  opposed  to  that 
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of  Lawson,  made  eveiy  effort  to  restore 
the  day,  returning  to  the  combat  after  he 
had  been  obliged  to  shift  his  flag  to  a 
frigate,  vet  be  was  at  length  compelled 
to  witfaoraw  his  shattered  Ships  to  the 
Meuse.  In  1659,  being  sent  by  the 
States  General  to  the  assistance  of  Den- 
mark against  Sweden,  he  defeated  the 
Swedish  fleet.  In  1665  he  fought  against 
prince  Rupert  with  no  decisive  result; 
and  in  July  of  the  following  year  he  was 
beaten  by  the  English.  In  June,  1667, 
he  entered  the  Thames  as  far  as  the 
Medway,  and  destroyed  the  shipping  at 
Sheerness*  In  1671,  war  havingbr&ea 
out  between  France  and  Holland,  Ruyter 
had  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
which  was  to  oppose  the  French  and  the 
English :  he  fought  several  battles  in  the 
Channel  and  the  German  Ocean,  without 
any  important  result.  In  1675  he  was 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  fought  a 
desperate  battle  with  the  French  admiral 
Duquesne  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Bicily, 
in  which  his  fleet  was  worsted,  and  Ruyter 
bad  both  his  legs  shattered.  He  effected 
a  retreat  into  the  port  of  Syracuse,  where 
he  died  of  his  wounds,  in  April  1676.  A- 
splendid  monument  was  raised  to  him  at 
Amsterdam. 

RYCKAERT,  (Martin,)  a  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1591,  ana  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Tobias  Verhaecht.  He  then  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  studied  for  several 
vears.  On  his  return  he  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  ablest  landscape 
painters  of  his  time.  He  embellished 
ois  pictures  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture, rocks,  mountains,  and  water- 
falls. His  works  are  occasionall  v  decorated 
with  figures  by  John  Breughel.  He  died 
in  1636. 

RYCKAERT,  (David,)  a  painter,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1615,  and  was  first  instructed  in  land- 
scape painting  by  his  father.  In  1651 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Academy 
at  Antwerp.  He  usually  painted  assem- 
blies of  peasants  regaling,  musical  par^* 
ties,  and  the  interiors  of  chemists'  labora- 
tories ;  though  he  occasionally  attempted 
subjects  of  a  more  elevated  character* 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
frequently  represented  grotesque  and 
fantastical  objects,  such  as  spectres,  incan- 
tations, the  Temptation  of  St  Anthony, 
&c.  He  gave  a  lively  and  expressive 
character  to  his  heads,  his  colouring  is 
clear  and  transparent,  and  his  pencu  ia 
light  and  spirited. 

R  Y  C  K  E,  (Theodore  de,)  a  learned 
oritic,  bora  at  Amheim  in  1640«  was  first 
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an  Mkoeote  at  the  Hagne/and  dien  pnn 
fessor  of  history  at  the  unWenity  of 
Lejden.  In  1681  he  deliYered  an  oratmi^ 
De  Gigantibus,  which,  with  a  ditwrtation, 
De  priraii  Italis  Colonis  et^nesB  ad« 
ventu,  he  added  to  an  edition  of  Stephanoe 
Bysantinus  and  Seymmus  Chine,  Lugd, 
B.1684.  He  also  puhliihed  a  TaluaUe 
edition  of  Tacitua,  with  notes  and  fllns* 
trations,  1687,  2  toIs,  12mo.  He  died  in 
1690. 

RYCQUIUS,  (Justus,)  an  antiquarian, 
was  born  at  Ghent  in  1587,  and  educated 
at  Douay,  whence  he  travelled  to  Italy. 
Returning  to  the  Low  Countries  he  was 
made  a  canon  of  Ghent.  He  revisited 
Italy  in  1624,  and  was  appointed  by 
Urban  VIIl.  to  the  chair  of  Joquenceat 
Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1627.  He 
published  a  number  of  Latin  poems  and 
other  works,  but  is  ehiefly  known  for  hk 
treatise,  De  Capitolio  Romano,  which 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  It  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  by 
James  Gronovius,  in  1696,  with  figures 
and  notes. 

RYLAND,  (William  Wynne,)  an  emi- 
nent engraver,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 732,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  Francis 
Ravenet,who  was  at  that  time  established 
in  England.  On  leaving  that  master  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  design 
for  some  time  under  Francis  Boucher, 
and  received  instruction  in  engraving 
from  J.  P.  le  Bas.  After  a  residence  of 
five  years  m  Paris,  where  he  engraved 
several  plates,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  engraver 
to  the  king.  He  was  executed  for  foigery 
in  August  1783. 

RYLAND,  (John,)  a  Baptist  minister, 
who  kept  an  academy  for  many  years, 
and  ofBciated  to  a  congregation  at  North- 
ampton. He  was  also  much  esteemed  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  eminent  men.  He 
died  in  1792.  He  published,  Contem« 
plations  on  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

RYMER,  (Thomas,)  a  critic  and  his- 
torical antiquary,  was  a  native  of  York- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  in  1638,  or 
1639,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
the  school  of  Northallerton.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Sidney  college,  Cambridge ; 
upon  quitting  which  he  entered  at  Gray's- 
inn.  In  1678  he  published,  Edgar,  or 
the  English  Monarch,  a  tragedy.  This 
was  followed  in  the  next  year  by.  The 
Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  considered 
and  examined  by  the  Practice  of  the 
Ancients  and  by  the  Common  Sense  of 
all  Ages.  In  1683  appeared  his  transla- 
tion of  the  U(e  of  Nicias,  by  Plutarcb, 
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which  is  found  in  the  coUectioD  of  tiie 
Lives  translated  into  English  by  several 
Hands.  In  1684  he  published  a  tract  oa 
the  antiquity,  power,  and  decay  of  par- 
liament. In  1693  he  published,  A  short 
View  of  Tragedy;  its  Original  Excel- 
lency and  Corruption :  with  some  Reflec- 
tions on  Shakspeare  and  other  practitionerm 
for  the  Stage.  Some  remarks  on  this 
work  by  Dry  den  are  given  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  his  life  of  that  poeL  In  1694 
Rymer  published  his  translation  of  Rapin's 
Reflections  on  Aristotle's  Treatise  ci 
Poesie.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of,  A  Life  of  Thomas  Hobbes, 
printed  apud  Eleutherium  Anglicum  sub 
signo  Ventatis,  1681.  In  1692  he  was 
made  historiographer  royal,  a  poet  which 
had  been  held  by  ShadweU  aiM  Dryden. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  scheme  for  pub- 
lishing a  corpus  of  the  dociunents  wnich 
remain  connected  with  the  transactions 
between  England  and  other  States.    The 

Ctrons  of  this  magnificent  design  were 
ontagu,  afterwar£  earl  of  Halifox,  and 
Lord  Somen.  The  execution  ef  it  was 
committed  to  Rymer.  His  duties  were 
twofold :  first  to  collect  the  instruments 
themselves,  which  were  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  chronicles,  and  in  the  depo- 
sitaries of  public  records,  particularly  the 
Tower  of  London  and  the  Chapter-honse 
at  Westminster ;  secondly,  to  print  accu- 
rate copies  of  them.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1703,  under  the  title  of, 
Fcedera,  Conventiones,  et  cujuacunque 
Generis  Acta  Publica  inter  Reges  AnglisB 
et  alios  Principes  ah  An.  1101  ad  nostra 
usque  tempore,  of  which  he  completed 
15  vols,  fol.,  and  five  more  were  after- 
wards added  by  Robert  Sanderson.  Il 
was  reprinted  at  the  Hague  m  1739,  in 
10  vols,  fol.,  and  was  abridged  in  French 
by  Rapm  m  Le  Clerc's  Biblioth^ue.  Of 
this  Abridgment  an  English  translation 
was  published  by  Whatley,  in  1731,  4 
vols,  8vo.  Rymer  died  in  a  state  of  in- 
digence, in  1714,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
Strand. 

RYSBRAECH,  or  RYSBRECHTS, 
(John  Michael,)  an  eminent  sculptor,  was 
bom  in  1694,  at  Antwerp^  wnere  his 
father  followed  the  profession  of  a  land- 
scape painter.  He  came  to  England  In 
1720,  and,  after  modelling  some  small 
figures  in  clay,  succeeded  so  well  in  a 
bust  of  the  eari  of  Nottingham,  that  he 
began  to  be  employed  on  large  works,  par- 
ticularly  monuments.  Among  his  works 
may  be  enumerated  the  monuments  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  of  the  duke  of 
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MMlboroiigh  at  Blenheim,  and  the  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze  of  William  III.  at 
Briftol,  busts  of  Pope,  Gibbs,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Argyle, 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  lord  BoTing- 
broke,  Wootton,  Ben  Jonson,  Butler, 
Milton,  and  Cromwell;  the  statues  of 
George  F.  and  IT.  in  the  Royal  Exchange; 
and  the  heads  of  the  English  worthies  at 
Stowe.     He  died  in  1770. 

RYSBRAECH,  or  RYSBRECHTS, 
(Peter,)  a  painter,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1657, 
and  l^came  the  scholar  of  Francis  MiI6, 
with  whom  he  went  to  Paris,  and  under 
whom  he  imbibed  an  attachment  to  the 
works  of  Nicholas  Poussin«  which  he 
ever  afterwards  retained.  He  returned 
to  Antwerp,  where,  in  1713,  he  was  chosen 
director  of  the  Academy^.  His  manner 
of  painting  was  expeditious,  with  a  free 
and  firm  pencil,  and  a  good  tone  of  co- 
lour ;  yet  nis  landscapes  want  variety, 
and  are  too  monotonous  to  be  pleasing. 
He  died  in  1716. 

RYVES,  (Bruno,)  a  divine,  was.  bom 
ID  Dcnrsetshire,  and  educated  at  New  col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  be  became  one  of 
the  clerks  in  1610,  and  was  in  1616  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  chaplains  of  Magdalen 
coUege.  He  afterwards  became  vicar  of 
Stanwel],  in  Middlesex,  rector  of  St. 
Martin's  Vinlry,  in  London,  chaplain  to 
Charles  I.  and  in  1639,  D.D.  When  the 
Rebellion  broke  out  he  was  sequestered 
and  plundered.  At  the  Restoration  he 
had  the  deanery  of  Windsor  conferred  on 
him,  with  the  rectory  of  Acton,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, and  was  maae  secretary  to  the 
garter.  He  died  in  1677.  Bis  works 
are,  Mercurius  Rusticus;  or,  the  Country's 
Complaint,  recounting  the  sad  events  of 
this  unparalleled  War;  these  Mercuries 
began  August  22,  1642;  Mercurius  Rus- 
ticus, the  second  part,  giving  an  Account 
of  Sacrileges  in  and  upon  Catnedrals,  &c. ; 
when  the  war  was  ended  all  these  Mer- 
curies were  reprinted  in  8vo,  in  1646  and 
1647,  with  the  papers  following :  A  ge- 


neral Bill  of  Mortality  of  the  Clergy  of 
London,  &c.,  or  a  brief  Marty rology  and 
Catalogue  of  the  learned  and  religious 
Ministers  of  the  City  of  London,  who 
have  been  imprisoned,  plundered,  &c. ; 
Querela  Cantabrigiensis ;  or,  a  Remon- 
strance by  way  of  Apology  for  the 
banished  Members  of  the  flourishing 
University  of  Cambridge;  Micro-Chro- 
nicon;  or,  a  brief  Cb^onology  of  the 
Time  and  Place  of  the  Battles,  Sieges, 
Conflicts,  and  other  remarkable  passages, 
which  have  happened  betwixt  his  Majesty 
and  the  Parliament,  &c.;  A  Catalogue  of 
all,  or  most  part  of  the  Lords,  Knights, 
Commanders,  and  Persons  of  Quality, 
slain  or  executed  by  Law  Martial,  from 
the  beginning  of  this  unnatural  War  to 
March  25,  1647.  Dr.  Ryves  is  said  to 
have  assisted  Brian  Walton  in  his  Poly- 
glott  Bible. 

RYVES,  (Sir  Thomas,)  related  to  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  educated 
at  Winchester  school,  and  at  New  col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
in  1598,  and,  applying  himself  to  tlie 
study  of  the  civil  law,  commenced  doctor 
in  that  faculty  in  1610.  He  was  a  cele- 
brated civilian  in  doctors'  commons  and 
the  court  of  admiralty,  and  in  1618  was 
made  one  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  and 
judge  of  the  faculties  and  prerogative 
court  in  Ireland.  Charles  I.  made  him 
his  advocate,  and  knighted  him:  and, 
when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  was 
very  firm  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  assistants  to  the  king  at  the 
treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  died 
in  1651.  His  works  are,  The  Vicar's 
Plea ;  or,  a  Competency  of  Means  due  to 
Vicars  out  of  the  several  parishes,  not- 
withstanding their  impropriations ;  Regi- 
minis  Anglicani  in  Hiberni&  Defensio, 
adver8usiuialecten,Lib.  III.;  Imperatoris 
Justiniani  Defensio  ad  versus  Alemannum; 
Historia  Navalis  Antiqua ;  and,  Historia 
Navalis  Media. 
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SAt  or  SAA|  (Emanuel,)  a  learned 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  was  born  at  the  town 
of  Villa  de  Conde,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Minho  d  Douro,  in  1530,  and  edu- 
cated at  Coimbra,  where  he  soon  became 
a  member  of  the  newly  formed  society, 
and  was  selected,  when  very  young,  to 
teach  philosophy  in  that  university ;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  was  removed  to  fill 
the  philosophical  chair  at  Gandia,  in  Va- 
lencia. In  1557  he  was  called  to  Rome, 
and  appointed  interpreter  of  the  Sacred 
writings,  and  professor  of  divinity,  in  the 
seminary  belonging  to  his  order.  Here 
he  for  many  years  attracted  crowded  au- 
diences by  his  pulpit  oratory.  By  Pius  V. 
he  was  employed  in  superintending,  con- 
jointly with  Peter  Parra,  another  Jesuit, 
a  new  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  died  in 
1596.  He  was  the  author  of,  Scholia  in 
Quatuor  Evangelia,  1596,  4to,  consisting 
of  short,  but  learned  and  ingenious  notes 
on  the  four  Gospels,  partly  original  and 
partly  selected  from  the  labours  of  pre- 
ceding commentators;  Notationesin  totam 
Sacram  Scripturam,  quibus  tum  omnes 
ferd  Loci  dimciles,  tum  varise  ex  Hebraso, 
Chaldaeo,  et  Grseco,  Lectiones  explicantur, 
these  were  published  after  his  death,  in 
1598;  and.  Aphorism!  Confessariorum 
ex  Doctorum  Sententiis  collect!,  1595» 
12ino. 

SA  DE  MIRANDA,  (Francisco,)  a 
Portuguese  poet,  was  born  in  1495,  of  a 
noble  family,  at  Coimbra,  where  he  be- 
<^ame  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  was  made  a  cnevalier  of  the 
order  of  Christ.  He  wrote  two  comedies, 
Dos  VillalpandioSr  and  Dos  Estrangeiros ; 
also  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry. 
He  died  in  1558.  The  Portuguese  rank 
him  next  to  Camoens. 

S  A  AD-ED-DEEN,  acelebratedTurkish 
historian,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  received  his 
education  among  the  |)ages  of  the  palace 
of  the  sultan  Selim  I.  m  whose  household 
his  father  held  an  appointment.  Having 
devoted  himself  to  the  studv  of  Moslem 
theology  and  jurisprudence,  he  became  a 
niuderris,  or  professor  in  the  college 
attached  to  the  great  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia.  He  was  appointed  by  Selim  IL 
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in  1573,  khoja,  or  preceptor,  to  his  son 
Mourad,  who  at  the  death  of  Selim,  in 
December,  1574,  ascended  the  throne, 
and  appointed  Saad-ed-deen  military 
judge.  The  Khoi'a-Effendi  (as  Saad-ed- 
deen  is  frequently  termed  by  Oriental 
writers)  attended  Mohammed  III.  in  the 
Hungarian  campaign  of  1596;  and  the 
great  victory  of  Keresztes  is  ascribed  in 
a  great  measure  to  his  exhortationa.  In 
1598  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical dignity  by  the  sultan.  He  died 
suddenly  in  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  as 
he  was  preparing  for  prayers  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth-day  of  the  prophet, 
October  2nd,  1599,  (a.b.  1008.)  The 
great  historical  work  of  Saad-ed-deen, 
composed  by  order  of  Mourad  III.  (who 
created  for  the  fhthor  the  new  office  of 
shahnamehdji,  or  imperial  historiogra- 
pher,) is  entitled  Tadj-al-Towarikh,  or 
the  Crown  of  Histories,  and  gives  a  full 
and  copious  narrative  of  the  history  of 
the  empire,  from  its  foundation  in  1299 
by  Othman,  to  the  death  of  Selim  I.  in 
,  1520.  An  Italian  version  was  published 
by  Vincenzo  Bratutti  (4to,  part  i.  Vienna, 
1646 ;  part  ii.  Madrid,  1652,)  under  the 
title  Cronaca  dell'  Origlne  e  Progress! 
degli  Ottoman],  composta  da  Saldino 
Turco.  Besides  this  great  work,  Saad- 
ed-deen  was  the  author  of  the  Selim- 
Nameh,  a  history  of  Selim  I. 

SAADI,  a  distinguished  Persian  poet, 
born  in  1175.  He  led  the  life  of  a  der- 
vish, or  wandering  monk,  and  passed 
most  of  his  early  years  in  travelling  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  the  course 
of  these  journeys  he  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders,  and  put  to  labour  on  the  forti- 
fications of  Tripoli. .  He  was  redeemed 
from  this  slavery  by  a  rich  merchant, 
who  afterwards  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  He  died  in  1291.  His  works, 
collected  by  Ahmed  Nasik  Ben  Ses4n, 
consist  of  the  Gulistan,  Bostan,  Gazels, 
Kasaid,  Mokataat,  Rubayat,  and  essays 
of  various  kinds  in  prose.  The  Gulistan 
has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Gladwin,  London,  1808;  and  by  Ross 
for  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  whole  worics 
of  Saadi,  in  the  original  Penian  and 
Arabic,  were  printed  at  Calcutta,  ia  2 
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vols,  small  fblio,  edited  by  Harrington 
(1791).  The  text  of  the  Gulittan  ap- 
peared first  in  the  edition  of  Gentiua, 
Amsterdam,  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes.  Gladwin  published 
the  text  at  Calcutta  in  1806,  which  was 
reprinted  in  London  in  1809. 

SAADIAS-GAON,  or  Saadias  the 
ExcBLLENT,  a  Celebrated  Rabbi,  was  bom 
about  892  in  the  city  of  Pithom,  or  Al 
Fiumi,  in  Egypt  In  927  he  was  sent 
Ibr  by  David  the  son  of  Zachai,  the  prince 
of  the  captivity,  to  preside  over  the  aca- 
demical institution  at  Sora,  near  Babylon. 
He  died  in  942.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work,  entitled,  Sepher  Heamunah,  which 
was  translated  from  the  original  Arabic 
into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Jehuda  Ben  Sa- 
muel Aben  Tibbon,  and  was  printed  at 
Constantinople  in  1562,  4to,  and  after- 
wards  at  Verona,  Amsterdam,  and  other 
places;  A  Commentary  on  the  book 
Jeztra,  which  was  printed  with  other  com- 
mentaries on  that  book  at  Mantua  in 
1692, 4to ;  An  Arabic  translation  of  the 
whole  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  stiU  extant,  and  may  be  seen 
both  in  Le  Jay's  and  Walton's  Folyglotts, 
accompanied  with  the  Latin  Version  of 
Gabriel  Sionita ;  A  Commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  in  Hebrew,  printed  at 
Prague  in  1609,  4to ;  A  Commentary  on 
Daniel,  in  Hebrew,  inserted  in  the  great 
rabbinical  Bibles  of  Venice  and  Basle; 
A  Commentary  on  Job,  in  Arabic,  the 
MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford;  A  Commentary  upon  the 
Jewish  Liturgy,  in  Arabic,  preserved  in 
MS.  in  the  same  repository ;  and  other 
pieces  on  grammar,  &c.,  of  which  some 
account  may  be  seen  in  Wolfii  Bibl. 
Hebrsa. 

SAAVEORA-FAXARDO,  (Diego 
de,)  a  Spanish  political  and  moral  writer, 
was  bom  in  1584,  at  Algezares^  in  Mur- 
cia,  and  studied  at  Salamanca.  In  1606 
he  went  to  Rome  as  secretary  to  the 
cardinal  Gaspar  de  Borgia,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Spanish  ambassador  to  the  pope ; 
and  some  time  after  he  was  appointed 
agent  from  the  court  of  Spain  at  Rome, 
and  in  1636  he  assisted  at' the  electoral 
congress  held  there,  in  which  Ferdinand 
III.  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans. 
He  afterwards  was  present  at  eight  diets 
held  in  Switzerland,  and  lastly  at  the 
general  diet  of  the  empire  at  Katisbon, 
where  he  appeared  in  quality  of  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  circle  and  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy.  He  died  at  Madrid  in 
1648.  As  a  writer  he  is  ranked  among 
those  who  have  contributed  to  polish  and 
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enrich  the  Spanish  language ;  and  the 
Spanish  critics,  who  place  him  among 
their  classics,  say  he  wrote  Spanish  as 
Tacitus  wrote  Latin.  He  has  long  been 
known,  even  in  this  country,  for  his 
Emblems,  which  were  published  in  two 
vols,  8vo,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  under  the  title  of  Idea  de  un 
Principe  Politico  Christiano  representada 
en  cien  Empresas ;  they  were  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Symbola  Christian o-Politica. 
He  wrote  also,  Corona  Gotic%  CastiUana, 
y  Austriaca  politicamente  illustrada; 
and,  Republica  Litteraria, — of  thii  an 
Englbh  translation  was  publbhed  by 
L  E.  in  1727. 
SAAVEDRA.  See  CsavANTBS. 
SABATEI-SEVI,  a  famous  pretended 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  was  tlie  son  of  a 
broker  to  the  English  factory  at  Smyrna, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1626.  The  num- 
ber of  his  followers  excited  the  iealousy 
of  the  Turkish  ^vemment;  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  his  diBciplea 
crowded  to  kiss  his  chains.  The  sultan 
having  given  him  his  choice  to  turn 
Mussulman,  or  suffer  death,  Sabatei  pre- 
ferred the  former,  and  exhorted  the  Jews 
to  follow  his  example.  He  died  in  prison, 
in  1676. 

SABATIER,  or  SABBATHIER, 
(Peter,)  a  learned  Benedictine,  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur,  born  at  Poitiers  in 
1682.  He  spent  twenty  years  in  preparing 
for  the  press  a  valuable  edition  of  all  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  collected 
together,  and  united  in  one  point  of  view. 
It  consists  of  three  volumes,  folio,  but  he 
lived  only  to  print  one  volume ;  the  others 
were  completed  by  Charles  de  la  Rue, 
also  a  Benedictine  of  St  Maur.  The 
title  is,  Bibliorum  Sacroram  Latinae  Ver- 
siones  antique,  seu  Vetus  Italica,  et 
ceterse  qusecumque  in  codicibus  MSS. 
et  Antiquorom  libris  reperiri  potuerunt, 
Rheims,  1743-1749.    He  died  in  1742. 

SABATIER,  (Raphael  Bienvenu,)  an 
eminent  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1732,  and  studied  in  that  city.  He  be- 
came censor-royal  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  professor  and  demonstrator  of 
the  surgical  schools,  secretary  of  corre- 
spondence, surgeon-major  of  the  Hospital 
of  Invalids,  and  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tute. He  not  only  was  an  excellent 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  but  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  English,  Italian,  and 
German  languages.  In  his  latter  days 
Buonaparte  appointed  him  one  of  hif 
consulting  surgeons,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  on  "^rhom  he  bestowed  the  cross 
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of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  died  in 
1811.  His  works  are,  Theses  Anatomico- 
Chirurgtc»;  De  Variis  Cataractam  £z- 
trahendi  modis;  TraiU  eomplet  d'Ana- 
tomie ;  De  la  M^deoine  expectative ;  De 
la  M^deeine  op^ratoire,  ou  Des  Opera- 
tions de  Chimrgie  qui  ie  pratiquent  le 
plus  fVequemment 

8ABAT1NI,  (Francisco,)  a  Spanish 
architect,  was  bovn  at  Palermo  in  1722, 
tad  educated  there.  After  visiting  Rome 
and  Naples,  he  was  employed  as  the 
second  oYerseer  of  the  works  at  the 
palace  of  Caserta,  under  his  father-in* 
law,  Luigi  Vanyitelli,  the  architect  of 
that  immense  edifice.  In  1 759  he  settled 
at  Madrid,  where,  besides  being  exten- 
sively employed  in  his  profession,  he  rose 
to  considerable  military  rank.  He  made 
some  additions  and  alterations  at  the 
loyal  palace  of  Madrid,  and  also  at  those 
of  Aranjuez  and  the  Pardo.  Among  his 
chief  works  in  the  capital  are  the  Aduana, 
or  Custom-house,  the  gate  of  AloaU,  and 
that  of  San  Vincente,  and  the  royal  por- 
celain manufactory  at  Buen  Retire.  He 
also  designed  the  mausoleum  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI.,  in  the  church  de  las  Saleeas, 
the  chapel  in  honour  of  Palafox  in  the 
cathedral  of  Osma,  the  crand  altar  in  that 
of  Segovia,  the  arsenid  at  Caracas,  and 
other  works  in  Spanish  America.  He 
died  in  1798. 

SABBATHIER,  (Francis,)  a  learned 
French  writer,  was  bom  at  Condom  in 
1735,  and  after  making  great  proficiency 
in  his  studies  among  the  fatners  of  tfaie 
Oratory  in  that  city,  went  to  Orleans, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  private 
tutor.  In  1762  he  was  invited  to  the 
college  of  Chftlons-sur-Marne,  where  he 
taught  die  third  and  fourth  classes  for 
sixteen  years.  He  projected  a  paper 
manufactory  in  Holland,  whick  ended 
like  some  of  the  schemes  of  ingenious 
men;  Sabbathier  was  ruined,  and  his 
successors  made  a  fortune.  He  died  in 
1807.  He  published,  Essai  Historique 
et  Critique  sur  I'Origine  de  la  Puissance 
temporelle  des  Papes ;  Le  Manuel  des 
Enfants, — this  is  a  collection  of  maxima 
from  Plutarch's  Lives ;  Recueil  de  Disser- 
tations sur  divers  sujets  de  I'Histoire  de 
France;  Les  Moeurs,  Coutumes  et  Usages 
des  anciens  Peuples,  pour  servir  2i  TEdu- 
cation  de  la  Jeunesse,"Of  this  work  a 
translation  was  published  in  1775,  2  vols, 
8vo,  by  the  Rev.  Percival  Stockdale; 
Dictionnaire  pour  rintelligence  des  Au- 
teurs  classiques  Grecs  et  Latins,  tant 
sacrds  que  profanes,  contenant  la  g6o- 
graphie,  lliistoire,  la  faUe,  et  les  anti- 
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quit^  ibid.  1766-1790, 36  vols,  8vo,  and 
2  vols,  of  plates;  the  troubles  which 
followed  the  revolution  compelled  the 
author  to  leave  this  work  unfinished. 

SABBATINI,  (Andrea,)  called  da 
Salerno^  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom 
at  Salerno  about  1485,  and  studied  at 
Naples  under  Raimo  Epifanio,  a  painter 
of  little  celebrity,  and  afterwards  under 
Raffiielle,  while  that  great  painter  was 
employed  in  the  Vatican ;  and  be  was  en- 
trusted by  Raffaelle  to  execute,  from  his 
desiens,  some  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican,  in  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  and  in 
La  Torre  di  Borgia.  He  also  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio.  His  first  production  after 
his  return  to  Salerno  was  an  altar-piece 
for  the  church  of  the  Benedictines,  repre- 
senting the  Vurgin  and  infant  Savioor, 
with  two  Saints  of  the  order;  and  he 
afterwards  painted  a  picture  for  the 
Franciscans,  of  St.  Francis  kneeling 
before  the  Virffin  and  Infant,  with  a 
elory  of  angels.  He  next  settled  at 
Najues,  where  he  was  soon  regarded  as 
the  ablest  artist  of  that  school.  Hia 
celebrated  fresco  works  in  S.  Maria  deUe 
Grasie  have  been,  for  tlie  most  part, 
unfortunately  destroved ;  but  his  pictures 
in  oil  in  that  ehurcn,  as  well  as  thoae  in 
the  other  public  edifices  at  Naples,  suffi- 
ciently establish  his  reputation.  Of  these 
the  most  esteemed  are,  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Capella  Brancacci» 
in  the  cathedral ;  the  Adoration  of  tibe 
Magi,  in  S.  Spirito  di  Palazso ;  and  the 
Madonna  and  Bambino,  with  St.  Elisabeth 
and  other  saints,  in  S.  Domenico  Mag- 

S'ore.  There  are  several  of  his  works  at 
acta,  and  in  other  cities  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  where  his  ea^el  pictures  are 
firequently  found  in  the  private  Mdlee- 
tions.  He  was  a  correct  and  tasteful 
designer,  and  his  colouring  is  fresh  and 
harmonious ;  his  attitudes  are  elegant 
and  appropriate,  and  his  masses  of  light 
and  shadow  are  managed  with  skill.  He 
may  be  accused  of  occasionally  being  too 
abrupt  and  harsh  in  his  delineation  4tf  the 
muscles.     He  died  in  1545. 

SABBATINI,  (Lorenzo,)  called  Lorea- 
aino  da  Bologna,  a  painter,  was  bom  at 
Bologna  about  1540,  and  visited  Rome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII. 
where  he  studied  the  works  of  Raffaelle^ 
and  imiteted  his  style  with  such  success, 
tiiat  he  has  bv  some  been  considered  as 
a  disciple  of  that  great  painter.  In  his 
smaller  pictures  he  seems  to  have  been 
emulous  of  imitatins  the  graces  of  Fran- 
cesco Maxiuoli,  caUed  II  Parmigiano^  in 
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wbieh  he  was  tfinintntly  laeeetsfai.  He 
was  employed  by  the  pope  in  the  Capelk 
Paolina,  in  the  Vatiean,  where  he  painted, 
in  ooDJanction  with  Federigo  Zocearo, 
aereral  tubjecti  from  the  life  of  St.  Paid. 
In  the  Sale  Regia  he  painted  an  emU^ 
matical  aabject  of  the  friamph  of  FaiUi 
over  Infidelity,  personified  by  a  repr^ 
eentation  of  Religion  holding  in  one  hand 
the  cross,  and  in  the  other  the  ehaliee ;  at 
her  feet  are  several  figures  descriptive  of 
Heresy.  These,  and  other  works,  were 
executed  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  ctf 
the  pope,  that  Sabbatini  was  appointed 
superintendent  ot  the  decorations  of  the 
Vatiean.  Of  his  numerous  pictures  at 
Bologna  ihe  fbllowing  are  the  most  de* 
aerving  of  notice,«-Tiie  Cnicifixion,  hi 
8.  Maria  delle  Grasie ;  the  Assumption, 
in  the  church  of  La  Morte ;  8.  Gioachioo 
e  S.  Anna,  in  S.  Martino  Maggiore ;  and 
his  most  celebrated  performances  in 
8.  Oiacomo,  representing  S.  Miehele  van* 
qnishing^  the  Rebel  Angels;  the  Four 
Bvangelials;  and  the  Four  Docton  oi 
die  Church.     He  died  in  1577. 

SABELLICU8,  an  Italian  historisn 
and  philologist,  whose  proper  name 
was  Marcantonio  Coccio,  was  bom  in 
1436  at  Vicovaro,  in  the  Csmpagna  d} 
Roma.  Hie  studied  under  diffiirent  mat* 
teis  at  Rome,  and  finally  under  Pom* 
ponio  Leto,  who  admitted  him  into  hta 
academy,  in  which  he  obtained  the  name 
ot  Sabellieus,  as  being  a  native  of  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Sabines.  In  1475 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Udina.  He  there  employed  himself 
in  researehes  into  the  antiquities  of  the 
province  oi  Friuli,  the  fhiiu  of  which 
were  given  to  the  public  in  a  work,  De 
Vetustate  Aquilejee  Lib.  VI.  About 
14S4  he  removed  to  Venice,  where  he 
taught  the  bellet'lettres,  till  the  plague 
obliged  him  to  remove  to  Verona.  There, 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  months,  he  wrote 
in  Latin  32  books  of  the  History  of 
Venice,  which  he  printed  on  his  return 
to  that  city  in  1487.  This  work  was  so 
much  approved  by  the  republic,  that  an 
annual  pension  was  assigned  to  the 
author.  The  care  of  the  library  of  St. 
Mark,  founded  by  cardinal  Bessarion, 
was  also  committed  to  him.  He  likewise 
wrote  a  History  of  the  World,  from  Uie 
Creation  to  the  year  1503,  entitled, 
Rhapsodis  Historiarum  Enneades,  in 
63  books.  He  died  in  1508.  As  a 
philologist  he  wrote  notes  upon  Pliny  the 
elder,  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  and 
Catullus,  which  are  preserved  in  Gruter's 
Thesaurus. 
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SABELLIUS^  an  hereiiaicb  of  the 
Aird  eentuy,  was  an  African  bishop,  or 
presbyter,  who  resided  in  the  Pentapolia 
of  Cyrenaica.  He  held  Uiat  there  waa 
only  one  person  in  the  Godbead,  namely, 
the  Father;  that  Christ  was  a  mare  man, 
bnt  that  there  resided  in  him  a  certain 
energy  proceeding  from  God,  or  a  portkn 
of  the  mvine  nature ;  and  he  deemed  the 
Holy  Spirit  merely  a  divine  energy,  or 
an  emanation  proceeding  from  God.  His 
followers  illustrated  their  doctrines  by 
comparing  God  to  the  sun,  the  Word  to 
its  illuminating  power,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  its  warming  energy.  They  were 
successfully  opposed  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  but  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  be  a  numerous  sect  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Rome. 

8ABINIANUS  of  Volterra  was  elected 
pope  after  the  death  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  604.  He  had  been  employed 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Phocas,  the 
usurper  of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  died 
in  aiM>ut  eighteen  months  afler  his  dec* 
tion,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Boniface  IIL, 
the  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  was  aeknow^ 
ledged  by  the  imperial  court  of  Constan- 
tinople as  primate  of  the  whole  church. 

SABINUS,  (Julius,)  a  Gaulish  noble, 
a  native  of  the  district  of  the  Linffones, 
(the  modem  Langres,)  in  the  tummtuoua 
state  of  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
contest  between  Vespasian  and  VitelHus, 
(▲.n.  70,)  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
Csesar,  and  led  a  band  oi  his  countrymen 
into  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  He  was 
afterwards  seised,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Ves- 
pasian. 

SABINUS,  (Auhis,)  a  Roman  poet, 
the  friend  of  Ovid,  whom  he  imitated  in 
that  species  of  poetry  of  which  Ovid  has 
left  specimens  in  his  Heroides.  He  wrote 
a  senes  of  Epistles  (Heroides)  supposed 
to  be  addressed  by  heroes  to  heroines, 
and  to  be  the  answers  to  those  epistles 
which  Ovid  had  addressed  to  the  heroea 
in  the  name  of  the  heroines.  Of  these 
there  are  extant  only  three,  Ulysses  to 
Penelope,  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  and 
Paris  to  (Enone.  They  are  generallv 
printed  at  the  end  of  tlie  works  of  Ovid, 
and  also  in  the  separate  editions  of  the 
Heroides  of  Ovid. 

SABINUS,  (George,)  a  modern  Latin 
poet,  was  born  in  1508  in  the  Marohe 
of  Brandenburg.  His  family  name  was 
Schalter,  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  he  clianged  for  a  Latin 
appellation.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
sent  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  lodged  in 
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the  house  of  Melanciithon^  1^  whose 
advice  he  cultivated  his  taste  ror  Latin 
poetry,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  pub- 
lished a  poem  entitled,  Res  Gestae  Caesa- 
mm  Germanicorum.  He  then  visited 
Italy,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Bembo,  Contareni,  and  other  scholars. 
After  his  return  he  was  nominated  by 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  Frankfori-on-the-Oder, 
and  afterwards  rector  of  the  new  univer- 
sity of  Konigsberg.  He  married  for  his 
first  wife  a  daughter  of  Melanchthon.  The 
elector  at  length  raised  him  to  the  post 
of  a  counsellor,  and  employed  him  in 
various  embassies,  in  whicn  he  displayed 
equal  eloquence  and  political  dLifl.  In 
1540  he  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Katisbon.  He 
died  in  1560.  His  Latin  poems  were 
first  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1558,  8vo. 
He  also  published  some  Latin  letters,  and 
a  preceptive  work  on  the  art  of  writinff 
verse  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  which 
was  long  a  manual  for  students. 

SACCHETTI,  (Franco,)  a  poet  and 
novelist,  was  born  at  Florence  abont 
1335,  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Benci. 
After  passing  his  youth  in  commercial 
affairs,  he  rose  through  different  grada- 
tions of  office  in  his  republic  to  the  posts 
of  governor  of  Bibbiena,  and  of  San 
Miniato,  nodestd  of  Faenza,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Florentine  troops  in  Ro« 
magna.  He' died  about  the  year  1410. 
Sacclietti  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  Italian  poets  of  his  time ;  and 
he  also  collected,  from  the  stories  he  had 
heard,  and  the  adventures  he  had  wit- 
nessed, a  number  of  tales,  or  Novell  e, 
of  which  258,  remaining  in  MS.  in  the 
Laurentian  library,  were  printed  at  Flo- 
rence in  1 724.  Bottari  mentions  a  comic 
poem  entitled,  La  Battaglia  deUe  Vecchie 
coUe  FanciuUe,  existing  in  MS.  in  the 
Gaddi  Library,  as  attributed  to  Sacchetti. 
It  coosiste  ^together  of  130  stanzas  in 
rima  ottava,  and  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Bologna  in  1819,  and  dedicated 
to  lord  Byron;  and  it  has  since  been 
reprinted  in  the  Scelta  di  Poemi  Giocosi, 
published  by  Bettoni  at  Milan,  1833. 

SACCHETTI,  (Giambattista,)  an  archi- 
tect, was  bom  at  Turin,  where  he  studied 
architecture  under  Juvara,  whose  designs 
for  the  new  palace  at  Madrid  he  was 
commissioned  to  carry  into  effect  by 
Philip  v.  in  1736.  lie  also  completed 
the  facade  of  the  palace  of  St  Ildefonso 
as  designed  by  Juvara.  He  was  director 
of  the  public  school  of  architecture  at 
Madrid ;  and  when  the  Academy  of  St. 
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Ferdinand  was  established  in  1752»  ha 
was  complimented  with  the  honorary  title 
of  director  in  it     He  died  in  1764. 

SAC  CHI,  (Andrea,)  a  celebrated 
painter,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1598,  and 
was  the  natural  son  of  Benedetto  Saoehi, 
a  painter  of  little  note,  by  whom  he  was 
inatructed  in  the  rudiments  of  design; 
but  he  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Fran- 
cesco Albauo,  whom  ha  at  length  grostly 
surpassed.  On  leaving  the  school  of  thai 
|»ainter  he  improved  his  style  hj  an  atten- 
tive study  of  the  works  of  Raffiielle,  Poti- 
doro  da  Caravasgio,  and  the  smtione 
marbles,  by  which  means  he  ae^uirea  a 
correctness  of  desiffn,  for  which  his  worics 
are  remarkable.  He  was  employed  bj 
cardinal  Antonio  Barberini  in  ornamenting 
bis  palace  with  several  idlegorical  worka 
in  netco.  Among  these  is  his  great  com- 
position, representing  the  Divine  Wisdom. 
In  1623  he  was  appomted  by  Urban  VIIL 
to  execute  one  of  the  great  altar-pieces 
of  St  Peter's;  and  he  painted  a  laige 
picture  for  the  altar  of  Gregoiy  the  Greats 
representing  the  performance  of  a  miracle 
by  that  saint  This  piece  was  executed 
in  mosaic  by  Alexander  Cocchi  in  1771. 
But  Saccbi's  master- piece  is  his  famous 
picture  of  S.  Romualdo,  formerly  in  the 
church  dedicated  to  that  saint,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  This  ad- 
mirable production  was  considered  one  off 
the  four  finest  pictures  at  Rome.  The 
composition  is  extremelv  simple;  it  repre- 
sents the  saint  seated  in  the  solitary 
valley  of  Camaldoli,  in  the  Apennines^ 
surrounded  by  five  monks  of  his  order, 
to  whom  he  is  explaining  his  reasons  for 
retiring  from  the  world.  Every  thing 
in  the  picture  breathes  tranqnflUty  and 
repose.  This  painting  has  been  engraved 
by  Frey.  Sacchi  also  executed  the  follow- 
ing great  works : — ^the  Death  of  St  Ann 
(also  engraved  by  Frey) ;  the  Miracle  of 
St  Antony;  St  Joseph;  St  Andrew';  and 
eight  pictures  from  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist,  for  the  church  of  San  Giovanni, 
in  Laterano.     He  died  in  1661. 

SACCHINI,  (Francesco,)  a  learned 
Jesuit,  and  the  continuator  of  Father 
Orlandino's  Grand  History  of  his  Order, 
was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Perugia  in 
1570.  He  for  many  years  filled  the 
rhetorical  chair  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Rome.  He  died  in  1 625.  He  also  wrote, 
Libellus  de  Ratione  Libros  cum  Profectu 
legendi;  Oratio  de  Vitand&  Librorum 
Moribus  Noxiorum  Lectione;  Epistolade 
Utilitate  bene  legendi  ad  Mensain ;  Modus 
utiliter  Studendi;  and,  Orationes. 
SACCHINI,  (Antonio  Maria  Gaspare^) 
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a  musical  eomiMMer,  wai  bom  at  Napleiy 
in  1735,  and  uiere  educated,  at  the  Con- 
tervatorio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  under 
Durante.  He  first  composed  an  opera 
for  Milan  ^-L'lsola  dAmore,  which 
pleased  not  only  the  public*  but  the 
critics.  He  then  visitea  Venice,  Stutt* 
gard,  London,  and  Paris,  in  which  last 
city  he  set  bis  music  to  French  words  for 
the  Academic  Royale.  He  died  in 
1786.  His  best  operas  an  the  Cid,  and 
Tamerlane. 

SACHEVERELL^  (Henry,)  a  divine 
of  political  notoriety,  bom  about  1672, 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  clergvman  at  Marl- 
borough, and  was  educatra  by  the  kind- 
ness of  his  godfather,  and  placed  at 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
bec«ne  fellow.  His  regularity  and  polite 
manners  rendered  him  a  &voarite  tutor 
in  the  college,  and  his  Latin  poems,  some 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Mussb  Angli- 
eanse,  proved  him  an  elegant  scholar  and 
a  man  of  respectable  tiuents.  He  was, 
at  Oxford,  chamber-fellow  with  Addison, 
who  inwrilx^  his  Farewell  to  the  Muses 
to  him,  as  his  friend  and  colleague.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696,  and 
that  of  D.D.  in  1708.  His  first  prefer- 
ment was  the  living  of  Cannock,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, to  which,  in  1705,  was  added 
the  preacbership  of  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark.  His  two  famous  sermons  were 
delivered  while  he  held  these  appoint- 
ments, the  former  at  Derby,  14th  of 
August,  1709,  and  the  second  at  St.  Paul's, 
November  9tb,  before  the  lord  mayor  of 
'London;  and  as  in  one  of  them  he  was 
supposed  to  allude,  under  the  name  of 
Volpone,  to  lord  Godolphin,  they  excited 
great  attention,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
resentment  of  parliament  Hb  trial  before 
the  peers  began  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1710,  and  lasted  till  the  20th  of  March, 
on  which  day  a  majority  of  their  lord- 
ahips  (69  to  52)  pronounced  Sacheverell 
gouty;  and  on  the  23d  sentence  was 
passed,  adjudging  him  not  to  preach  for 
tluree  years  ensuing,  and  ordering  his  two 
sermons  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
map*  The  populace,  who  had  espousra 
the  cause  of  the  accused,  considering  him, 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  as 
the  champion  of  the  church,  celebrated 
this  impotent  conclusion  of  the  aifair  with 
bonfires  and  other  rejoicings  both  in 
London  and  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and 
when,  in  May  following,  be  set  out  to 
take  possession  of  the  fiving  of  Salatin, 
in  Shropshire,  to  which  he  bad  been  pre- 
sented, nis  journey  to  Oxford,  and  thence 
by  Banbury,  Warwick,  and  Wrexham,  to 
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his  preferment,  was  a  continued  triumph; 
which  was  prolonged  as  he  returned  to 
London  through  Shrewsbury,  Bridge- 
Dorth,  Ludlow,  Woreester,  and  other 
towns.  It  is  aidmitted  on  all  hands  that 
nothing  had  so  much  effect  as  this  aflhir 
of  Sacheverell'a  in  influencing  the  general 
election  which  took  place  in  the  same 
autumn,  and  the  immediate  consequence 
of  which  was  the  overthrow  of  Godulpliio' 
and  his  colleagues.  On  the  expiration- 
of  his  sentence,  in  March  1713,  Sache- 
verell preached  at  St  Saviour's  church, 
on  the  Christian  Triumph,  or  the  duty  of 
praying  for  our  enemies,  and  again  pub- 
lished his  discourse.  Of  his  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Paul's,  Bumet  states  that 
about  40,000  copies  were  supposed  to  hnve' 
been  printed  and  diipeised  over  the  king-- 
dom.  Within  a  month  after  the  removal* 
of  his  suspension  the  queen  presented  him 
to  the  vakuable  rectoiy  of  St.  Andrew,* 
Holbora.  He  had  besides  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  a  considerable  estate  at 
Callow,  in  Derbyshire,  left  to  him  by  his 
kinsman,  George  Sacheverell,  Esq.  He 
never  appeared  again  as  an  author,  except 
in  a  dedication  prefixed  to  a  volume  of 
posthumous  sermons  by  the  Rev.  W.- 
Adams, published  in  1716.  He  at  last 
sunk  into  retirement  and  obscurity,  and 
died  on  the  5th  of  June,  1724.  By  his 
will  he  left  5001.  to  bishop  A tterbury,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  written  for  him  the 
defence  which  he  made  before  the  peers, 
and  to  have  composed  the  elegant  Latin 
inscription  for  the  silver  bason  gilt,  which 
he  presented  to  his  counsel  and  defender. 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt.  He  is  described  by 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who,  no 
doubt,  was  displeased  at  his  popularity, 
as  '*  an  ignorant  impudent  incendiury,  a 
man  who  was  the  scorn  even  of  those 
who  made  use  of  him  as  a  tool;"  and 
Buroet,  with  equal  contempt,  observes  of  ■ 
him,  that  **  he  possessed  little  of  religion, 
virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense,  but  forced- 
himself  to  preferment  by  railing  at  dis- 
senters and  low-church  men." 

SACHS,  (Hans,)  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  early  German  poets,  was 
the  son  of  a  tailor  of  Nuremberg,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1494.  He  was  sent  to  a 
Latin  school  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  in 
his  fifteenth  year  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker.  Two  years  after  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Nunnenbeck,  a  weaver,  who 
belonged  to  the  corpomtion  of  the  Master- 
singers;  and  having  been  instructed  in 
the  art  of  poetry,  he  set  out  on  his  tn- 
vels.  On  bis  return  to  Nuremberg,  in 
1516,  he  was  admitted  a  master-ahoe* 
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maker ;  and  he  obtained  high  nputation 
as  a  poet.  He  stndied  indefatigably 
tbe  works  of  the  andeot  Qeraiaii  bardi, 
and  thoie  of  the  great  Italian  writersi 
e^oiallv  Petraica  and  Boceaecio ;  but, 
above  all,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  works  of  Luther> 
whose  doctrines  he  embraced,  and  whose 
eause  be  materially  assisted  by  his  com- 
positions. He  died  in  1578.  A  coUectiTO 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Nmren* 
berg,  1576-79,5  vols,  fol.;  and  they  were 
republished  at  Keropten,  1616,  5  vols, 
4to.  Selections  from  the  poems  of  Haas 
Sachs  have  been  published  by  J.  Q.  Bae- 
ohine,  at  Nuremberg,  1816;  and  by  F. 
Furcliau,  at  Leipsic,  1818.  Sachs  uni- 
Ibrmly  employed  his  pen  with  the  best  of 
motives<*-to  reform  and  instruct ;  and  not 
only  was  his  personal  character  irreproacb- 
able,  but  the  amiable  hcmhommie  of  his 
disposition  such  as  to  obtain  for  htm  the 
appellation  of  **  Honest  Hans  Sachs.'* 

SACHTLEVEN,  or  ZAFTLEVEN, 
(Cornelius,)  a  painter,  was  born  in  1606, 
at  Rotterdam,  and  took  up  his  residence 
ait  Antwerp.  He  painted  landscapes,  the 
interiors  of  farm-houses,  and  the  recrea- 
tions of  villagers,  in  imitation  of  Teniers 
or  Brouwer.  The  representations  of  rustic 
sports,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imi« 
tate  tile  former,  are  well  desiffned,  and 
executed  with  a  free  pencil;  and  when  he 
imitated  the  latter,  he  gave  his  pictures 
ffreat  force.  His  representations  of  corps- 
de-^arde  are  well  grouped ;  and  his  con- 
versations have  a  strong  character  of 
truth,  humour,  and  expression.  On  the 
foregrounds  of  his  pictures,  which  repre- 
sented soldiers  in  their  guard-room,  he 
usually  placed  helmets,  drums,  armour, 
embroidered  belts,  and  implements  of 
war,  which  he  copied  exactly,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an 
agreeable  effect  He  executed  some  spi- 
rited etchings  from  his  own  designs.  He 
died  in  1673. 

SACHTLEVEN,  or  ZAFTLEVEN, 
(Herman,)  a  painter,  younger  brother  id 
tlie  preceding,  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  in 
1609,  and  was  a  pupil  of  John  Van  Goyen; 
but  he  did  not  confine  hirosdf  to  the 
manner  of  that  master.  For  his  improve- 
ment he  made  numerous  sketches,  draw- 
ings, and  designs,  <m  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine ;  where,  by  the  windings  of  the 
river,  the  antique  edifices,  the  woods,  tbe 
waterfalls,  and  grounds  differently  broken, 
the  views  were  more  picturesque,  and 
more  capable  of  affording  him  agreeable 
materials  for  his  landscapes,  than  the 
scenes  in  Holland.  He  finished  his  pic- 
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tores  with  extraordinary  neatness;  and 
by  a  light,  free  touch,  as  well  as  by  his 
skilful  management  of  the  aerial  per- 
spective, he  gave  to  his  hills,  grounds, 
and  trees,  a  pleasing  effect.  He  died  In 
1685. 

SACKVILLB,  (Thomas,)  first  loid 
Buckhurst,  a  poet  and  statesman,  was 
bom  at  Buckhurst,  in  Sussex,  in  1586, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Tem^^e, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1566  he 
was  called  to  the  peerage.  In  1570  he 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France,  to 
treat  of  the  marriaee  then  proposed  be- 
tween the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Aniou; 
and  in  1587  he  was  employed  as  ambaa- 
sador  extraordinary  to  the  United  States 
of  the  Netherlands,  to  adjust  the  di^ 
ferences  between  them  and  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  whose  anger  he  drew  upon 
himself  in  tbe  dischar|^  of  this  duty,  an^ 
was  in  conseouence  unprisoned  tul  the 
death  of  his  formidable  enemy  in  1588^ 
after  which  event  he  was  at  once  restored 
to  Elisabeth's  confidence.  In  1590  he 
was  made  knight  of  the  garter,  the  next 
year  chancellor  of  Oxfonl ;  and  in  1598 
treasurer,  in  the  room  of  lord  Burleigh. 
I'hough  he  had  been  one  of  the  cooirais- 
sioners  who  tried  Mary,  queen  of  Scota^ 
he  was  noticed  by  James  I.  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  crown,  and  was 
created,  in  1604,  earl  of  Dorset.  He 
died  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  a  dropsy 
in  tbe  brain,  while  attending  at  the 
council  board,  April  19th,  1608,  and  vas 
burted  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  early 
acquired  celebrity  by  his  tragedy  oi 
Ferrex  and  Porrex,  called  in  a  later 
edition,  Ootboduc;  The  Induction,  or 
Poetical  Pre£sce  to  The  Myrror  for  Magia- 
trates ;  and.  The  Complaynt  of  Henrya 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  m  the  same  collec- 
tion. Of  these.  The  Induction  possessed 
great  merit,  and  reminds  us  of  the  poeraa 
oi  Spenser,  who,  according  to  Warton,  ia 
his  History  of  Englidi  Poetry,  mado 
Donet  his  model.  This  nobleman  also 
prefixed  a  Latin  apistle  to  Clarke's  Latin 
translation  of  Casti^ione's  Courtier, 
printed  in  1 57 1 .  Abbot,  afierwarda  arch- 
oishop  of  Canterbury,  was  his  chaplain, 
and  preached  his  funeral  seraion. 

S  ACK  V ILLE,  (Charies,)  earl  of  Doraet 
and  Middlesex,  descended  from  lord 
Buckhurst,  was  born  in  1637.  He  was 
educated  under  a  private  tutor,  and  afl»r» 
wards  travelled  through  France  and  ludy, 
and  returned  a  little  before  the  Restora- 
tion. He  sat  for  some  time  as  member 
for  East  Ghrinstead ;  but  he  was  too  ibnd 
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of  galUnlry,  tnd  the  lieentioas  eseenct 
of  A  corrupt  court,  to  apply  hiiRMlf  to 
politieal  anSurs.  He  Mrveo  as  volunteer 
in  the  Dutch  war  m  1665,  ander  the 
diike  of  York,  and  in  tiie  Dight  previous 
lo  the  naval  engagement  composed  the 
edebratad  eong,  beginning,  **  To  all  yon 
ladies  now  on  land."  He  was  afterwards 
employed  in  embassies  by  the  king,  and 
in  1674  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his 
uncle,  the  earl  of  Middlesez,  and  in 
1677  to  the  honours  of  his  father.  The 
violent  measures  of  James  II.  were  whoUy 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  he  warmly  es* 
pouMd  the  cause  of  the  nrinee  of  Orange. 
For  his  attachment  to  tne  revolution  he 
was  made  chamberlain  of  the  household, 
a  privy  conncillor,  and  kniaht  of  the 
garter.  He  died  at  Bath,  19tti  of  Janu* 
ary,  1 705-6,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lionel, 
his  son  by  his  second  wife,  who  in  1720 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  duke.  Lord 
Donet  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  also  the 
friend  and  patron  of  learned  men ;  and  he 
has  been  commended  in  the  highest  strain 
of  panegyric  b^  Dryden,  Congreve,  Addi- 
son, and  cniecially  by  Prior,  whose  dedi- 
cation of  his  works  to  his  son  is  deservedly 
considered  as  a  composition  of  superior 
merit.  His  poems  are  short  and  few,  but 
possem  great  beauty.  There  is  a  memoir 
of  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  abridged  from  one 
by  Cibber. 

SACKVILLE,  (George  viscount,)  third 
son  of  the  first  duke  of  Dorset,  was  bom 
in  1716.  From  Westminster  school  ha 
went  to  Ireland,  where  his  iather  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy,  and  he  received  his  edu« 
cation  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  He 
afterwards  embraced  the  military  pro- 
femion,  and  was  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen 
and  Fontenoy,  and  distinguished  himself 
under  the  duke  of  Cumberiand,  against 
the  Scotch  rebels.  In  1758  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  went 
with  Marlborough  in  the  expedition 
asainet  St.  Malo.  At  the  batUe  of 
lllnden,  the  nest  year,  where  he  com- 
manded the  united  BnffUsh  and  Hano- 
verian cavalry,  his  conduct  was  highly 
censured,  because  during  tiie  action  he 
did  not  bring  up  his  troops  with  the 
celerity  which  he  was  ordered.  Whether 
the  delay  originated  in  the  unintelligible 
manner  in  which  the  orders  were  con* 
veyed,  or  the  timidity  of  the  general,  is 
unknown ;  but  a  court  martial  (3d  April, 
1760)  dimissed  him  from  the ''service, 
and  Georce  If.  erased  with  his  own  hand, 
in  council,  his  name  from  the  list  of  privy 
councillors.  In  the  reign  of  George  ill., 
to  whom  he  was  personally  acceptable, 
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he  returned  to  public  fife;  and,  havmg 
attached  himself  to  lord  North,  was  made 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  1775 
and  had  the  durection  of  the  American 
war.  In  1782  he,  with  hb  leader,  retired 
from  office,  having  just  before  been  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of  viscount 
Sackville  and  baron  of  Bolebrook,  titlea 
united  to  the  dnkedom  of  Dorset  by  the 
accession  of  lord  George's  eldest  son  to 
that  superior  dignity.  In  1770  lord 
George  Sackville  took  the  name  of  Ger- 
mam,  for  an  inheritance,  under  which 
name  he  b  equally  well  known.  He  died 
in  1785. 

SACROBOSCO.    See  Holtwood. 

SACY,  or  SACI.    See  Maistbb. 

SACY,  (Louts  de,)  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  a 
learned  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
bom  in  1654.  Hepublbhed  an  excellent 
French  translation  of  Pliny's  Letters,  and 
Panegyric  on  Trajan ;  IVeatises  on  Friend- 
ship, and  on  Glory ;  a  Collection  of  Fac- 
tums,  and  other  pieces.  He  died  in 
1727. 

SACY,  (Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre,  baron 
de,)  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1758,  and  was  educated 
at  home  by  private  tutors.  His  progress 
fai  classicu  studies  was  verv  rapid  ;  and 
when  he  had  completed  them  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Cbaldee,  and  Samaritan,  and  thence  to 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic.  With  these  mirsuita 
be  combined  the  study  of  the  Italian, 
Spanbh,  English,  and  German  languages; 
and  to  these  he  soon  added  the  Persian 
and  Turkish.  In  1780  be  undertook  the 
examination  of  a  Syriae  MS.  in  the  Bi- 
blioth^ue  Royale,  which  contained  a 
translation  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings ; 
and  he  made  some  notes  on  the  subject, 
which  appeared  in  Eichhorn's  Biblical  and 
Oriental  Repertory.  In  1785  he  was 
elected  a  titular  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  appointment  he  wrote 
two  memoirs,  one  upon  the  breaking  of 
the  dyke  of  I  rem  in  Arabia  Felix,  the 
other  on  the  original  vestiges  of  Arabian 
literature.  In  the  same  year  he  was  no- 
minated a  member  of  a  committee  of  the 
Academy  which  was  appointed  to  make 
analyses  of,  and  extracts  from,  the  most 
important  inedited  works  in  the  Royal 
Library.  He  also  contributed  to  the  col- 
lection entitled,  Notices  et  Eztraits ;  Bio- 
graphies of  Persian  Poets ;  and  a  notice 
on  four  Arabic  works  relative  to  the  con- 
quest of  Yemen  by  the  Othomans  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Shortly  after  he  wrote 
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his  Memoirs  ou  various  antiquities  of 
Persia,  and  deciphered  the  Pehlvi  inscripr 
tions  of  Nakshi-Rofitem,  near  the  ruin« 
of  the  ancient  Persepolis.  During  th^ 
reign  of  terror  he  witlidrew  with  his 
family  to  a  small  country-bouse  some 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Oriental  literature.  In 
1795  a  school  for  teaching  living  Oriental 
languages  being  instituted  by  a  decree  of 
the  Convention,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic ;  and  be  composed  an 
Arabic  grammar.  In  1799  lie  pub- 
lished his  Principles  of  General  Gram- 
mar. In  1806  he  was  appointed  pro-, 
feasor  of  Persian,  and  ne  published, 
his  Chrestomatltie  Arabe,  or  a  Selec- 
tion of  Extracts  from  various  Arabian 
Writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  this  is 
the  most  valuable  work  for  the  use  of 
students  that  has  yet  appeared.  In  1810 
his  Arabic  Grammar,  the  fruit  of  fifteen 
years*  labour,  was  published,  as  well  as 
bis  translation  of  Abd-al-latifs  Account 
of  Egypt.  About  the  same  time  he  pub- 
lished, a  Memoir  on  the  Oi-thography  and 
Manner  of  reciting  the  Koran;  and  was 
likewise  one  of  the  most  zealous  contri- 
butors to  the  Ma^azin  Encyclop^dique, 
the  Mines  de  I'Orieut,  and  the  Annates 
des  Voyages.  On  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1814,  De  Sacy,  who  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Imperial  government  the 
title  of  baron,  became  a  member  of  the 
Cliamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  also  ap- 

?ointed  a  memher  of  the  Council  for 
'ublic  Instruction.  In  1816  be  published, 
under  the  title  of  Calila  et  Dinna,  the 
Arabic  text  of  the  Fables  of  fiidpai,  and 
the  Moallakah  of  Lebid,  with  a  French 
version  and  notes.  In  1 81 9  appeared  the 
Pend-Nameh,  in  Persian  and  French, 
with  notes.  This  was  followed  by  the 
whole  of  the  Makamat  of  Hariri,  in 
Arabic,  with  a  commentary  also  in  Arabic. 
In  1826-27  De  Sacy  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  Chrestomathie  Arabe ;  and 
in  1829  he  added  asupplementarv  volume 
entitled,  AnthologieGrammaticale  Arabe. 
The  second  edition  of  his  Arabic  Gram- 
mar appeared  in  1831.  In  1832  Louis 
Philippe  elevated  him  to  theneerage,  and 
appomted  him  keeper  of  tne  Wental 
MSS.  in  the  King's  Librarvi  and  per- 
petual secretary  to  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. His  last  work  was  his,  Expos^ 
de  la  Religion  des  Druses,  1 838,  in  2  vols, 
8vo.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  20th 
February,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. 

SADE,  (James  Francis  Paul  Alphonso 
dc,;  bom  in  1705,  becjune  vicar-general 
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of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  after- 
wards of  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne. 
In  1744  he  was  nonunated  abbot  of 
Ebreuil,  in  Auvergne.  About  1752  he 
retired  to  Saumane,  near  Vauoluae,  wbere 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  stadv,  and 
wrote  his  Meinoires  sur  la  Vie  de  P6tiar- 

2ne,  1764,  3  vols,  4to.  He  died  in  1778. 
[e  also  wrote,  Remarques  sur.  les  Pre- 
miers Pontes  Fran9ais  et  les  Troubadours. 
.  SADEEL,  (Anthony,)  one  of  thepro^ 
moters  of  the  Reform ation,  was  bom  in 
1534,  at  the  casde  of  Chabot,  in  the  Ma- 
conais,  and  was  descended  of  a  nobie  and 
ancient  family  of  the  Fores.  The  care 
of  his  education  devolved  on  his  widowed 
mother,  who  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
first  was  initiated  in  the  princijdea  of  the 
Protest  ant  religion.  These  he  afterwards 
became  better  acquainted  with  at  Tou- 
louse and  Geneva,  when  introduced  to 
Calvin  and  Beza.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
was  invited,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
preach  to  the  congregation  of  the  re- 
formed in  that  city.  Their  assembling, 
however,  was  attended  with  great  danger ; 
and,  in  1557,  when  Uiey  met  to  celebrate 
the  sacrament,  about  150  were  i^pre- 
hended  and  tiirown  into  prison,  their 
pastors  only  escaping.  Next  year  Sadeel 
was  himseli  imprisoned ;  but  the  king  of 
Navarre,  who  nad  often  been  one  of  hie 
hearers,  went  in  person  to  the  prison  and 
released  liim.  He  now  removed  to  Or- 
leans ;  and  when  the  danger  seemed  to  be 
over  be  returned,  and  drew  up  a  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  first  proposed  in  a  synod  of 
the  reformed  clergy  of  France,  held  at 
Paris,  which  was  presented  to  the  king 
by  the  famous  admiral  Coligni.  The  king 
dying  soon  after,  and  the  queen  and  the 
family  of  Guise  renewing  with  more  furv 
than  ever  the  persecution  of  the  reformeil^ 
Sadeel  was  obliged  again  to  leave  the 
metropolis.  In  1562  he  presided  at  a 
national  synod  at  Orleans ;  and  he  then 
went  to  Berne,  and  finally  to  Geneva,  where 
he  was  associated  with  the  ministersof  tha^ 
place.  Henry  IV.  gave  him  an  invitation 
to  his  court,  which  he  accepted,  and  waa 
chaplain  at  the  battle  of  Courtray,  and  had 
the  charge  of  a  mission  to  the  tVotestant 
princes  of  Germany ;  but  unable  at  length 
to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  pass  with  his 
royal  benofactor,  he  retired  to  Geneva  in 
1589,  and  resumed  his  ftinctiona  as  a 
preacher,  and  undertook  the  professorship 
of  Hebrew.  He  died  in  1591.  His 
works  are  entitled,  Antonii  Sadeelis  Chan- 
dsei  Nobilissimi  Viri  Opera  Theologies, 
Geneva,  1592,  foL;  reprinted  1593,  4to; 
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and  1599  and  1615,  fol.  They  eonsitt, 
amoog  othen,  of  the  following  treatises, 
De  V;erbo  Dei  Seripto ;  De  Yerk  Pecca- 
loram  RemiMione;  De  Untco  Christi 
Saeerdotio  et  Sacrifido  ;  De  Spirituali  et 
SaorameDtalt  Manducatione  Corporis 
Christi;  Posaaniensium  Aatertionuni  Re- 
ftitatio;  Refutatio  Libelli  Claudii  de 
SainetcMt  intitutati,  Examen  DoctrinsB 
Calviniane  et  fiesans  de  Casak  Domini ; 
Histoire  des  Persecutions  et  des  Martyrs 
de  TEglise  de  Paris,  depuis  I'an  155  7» 
jiisqu'au  Rdgne  de  Charles  IX. ;  this  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  1563,  8vo,  undet 
tlie  name  of  Zamariel ;  and,  Metamor- 
phose de  Ronsard  en  Pretre,  in  verse. 

SADELER,  (John,)  an  eminent  de* 
■igner  and  engraver,  born  at  Brussels  in 
1550.  He  was  patronized  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria;  and,  after  travelling  into 
Italy,  and  presenting  some  of  his  pieces 
to  Clement  VIII.  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  died  hi  1600.— His  brother  and 
pupil,  RAPBAU.,born  at  Brussels  in  1555^ 
was  also  an  exceHent  artist.  He  accom- 
panied his  brother  to  Rome,  and  died  at 
Venice  in  1616.— Their  nephew,  Giles, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1570,  was  superior  to 
bis  uncles  in  taste,  and  in  the  neatness 
and  elegance  of  his  engravings.  He  was 
for  some  time  in  Italy,  and  was  patronised 
by  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  and  his 
two  successors.  He  died  at  Prague  in 
1629.  His  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Itome,  fol,  1660,  are  much  and  deservedly 
admired. 

SADLER,  (Sir  Ralph,)  a  statesman, 
bom  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1507. 
He  was  educated  under  Thomas  Crom- 
well, earl  of  Essex,  and  by  bis  abilities 
and  good  conduct  became  known  to 
Henry  VIII.  who  empbyed  him  in 
several  political  affairs,  and  at  last  ad- 
mitted him  into  the  privy  council,  and 
made  him  secretary  of  state.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  and  for  his  bravery 
was  made  a  knight-banneret.  On  the 
accession  of  Elisabeth  he  was  called  to 
tbe  privy  council,  and  retained  till  his 
death  the  esteem  of  that  princess.  He 
was  a  member  of  her  first  parliament  as 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Hei^ord.  When  Elisabeth 
thought  proper  to  favour  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  to  support 
the  nobility  who  were  for  it  against 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
was  her  principal  agent  He  was  also  con- 
cerned in  the  subsequent  measures  which 
led  to  tbe  death  of  Maty,  and  was  ap- 
pointed her  keeper  in  the  castle  of  Tut- 
ENiry;  but  be  was  removed  from  th«t 
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office  in  consequence  of  some  complaint, 
and  Mary  was  oommitted  to  a  new  keeper. 
Elizabeth,  however,  did  not  withdraw  her 
confidence  from  him  in  other  matters, 
and  after  the  execution  of  Mary,  des- 
patched him  to  the  court  of  James  VI. 
to  dissuade  the  Scottish  king  ftora  enter- 
taining thoughts  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land on  his  motlier's  account.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  Scotland  he  died, 
at  his  lordship  of  Standon,  in  Hertford- 
shire, March  30th,  1587,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  bis  age.  The  transactions  of  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler's  most  memorable  embassies 
are  recorded  in  Letters  and  Negotiations 
of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  &c.  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1720,  8vo,  from  MSS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library ;  but  a  more  complete 
collection  was  published  of  his  State 
Papers  and  Letters,  edited  by  Arthur 
Clifford,  Esq.  in  1809,  in  2  vols,  4to,  to 
which  was  added,  a  Memoir  of  the  Life 
of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  historical  notes. 

SADLER,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  was 
bom  in  Shropshire  in  1615,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow.  He  entered  afterwards 
at  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  was  in  1644  made 
master  in  chancery,  and  in  1649  town 
clerk  of  London.  He  was  in  great  favour 
with  Cromwell,  and  was  offered  by  him 
the  place  of  chief  justice  of  Munster,  in 
Ireland,  which  he  declined.  He  was  also 
elected  member  of  parliament ;  but  at  the 
restoration  he  lost  all  his  places,  because 
be  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  which 
declared  it  unlawful,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  take  up  arms  agamst  the 
kuig.  To  this  public  misfortune  was 
afterwards  added  the  loss  of  some  of  his 
houses  by  the  fire  of  London ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  these  cala'nities  he  retired 
to  privacy  on  his  estate  of  Warmwell,  in 
Dorseuhire,  where  he  died,  April,  1674, 
seed  fifty- nine.  He  wrote,  Rights  of  the 
lungdom,  or  Customs  of  our  Ancestors; 
and,  Olbia,  or  the  New  Island  lately  dis- 
covered, &c. 

SADLER,  (Anthony,)  a  native  of  Chil- 
ton, in  Wiltshire,  educated  at  Edmund 
hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  decree  of 
D.D.  He  was  chaplain  to  Charles  IL 
after  the  restoration,  and  published  a 
Divine  Masque,  inscribed  to  general 
Monk ;  several  tracts,  sermons,  &c.  He 
died  in  1680. 

SADLER,  (Michael  Tliomas,)  a 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Snelston,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1780,  and  had 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits at  Leeds,  in  connexion  with  a  brother, 
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until  1829,  when  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  Newark-upon-Trent.  At  the 
general  election  in  tne  toUowing  year  he 
was  again  returned  for  Newark ;  and  in 
the  ensuing  year,  for  Aldborough,  in 
Yorkshire.  His  chief  obj ect  in  parliament 
was  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  for  the  agricultural  portion  of 
whom  he  sought  to  obtain  parliamentary 
aid,  to  provide  them  with  allotments  of 
ground,  &c. ;  while  for  Ireland,  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  which  country  he  felt  a  deep  sym- 
pathy, he  urged  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  a  well-regulated  system  of  poor  laws. 
To  spare  the  sacrifice  of  life  among  the 
children  employed  in  factories  was  another 
of  his  ^reat  objects.  He  died  in  1835. 
His  principal  works  are,  Ireland,  its 
Evils,  and  their  Remedies ;  and,  Law  of 
Population,  in  which  the  Malthusian  doc- 
trines are  refuted. 

SADOC,  a  famous  Jewish  doctor  in 
the  third  century,  and  principal  founder 
of  the  sect  called  Sadducees,  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Antigonus  Sochseus,  president  of 
the  Sanhedrim  about  b.c.  260.  That 
great  doctor,  offended  at  the  corruptions 
of  the  law  of  Moses  which  began  to  take 
place  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
prophetic  age,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
traditionary  law,  which  chiefly  respected 
ceremonies,  fastings,  and  other  practices 
distinct  from  the  moral  duties  of  me ;  and 
more  particularly  reprobating  the  pre- 
tensions which  were  made  to  meritorious 
works  of  supererogation,  by  means  of 
which  men  hoped  to  entitle  themselves 
to  extraordinary  temporal  rewards ;  stre- 
nuously maintained  and  taught,  that  men 
ought  to  serve  God,  not  in  a  servile 
manner,  either  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  hope  of  reward,  but  from  a  pure 
and  disinterested  principle  of  piety.  This 
refined  doctrine,  which  he  opposed  only 
to  the  expectation  of  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  was  misinterpreted  by 
his  followers,  who  extended  it  to  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  a  future  life. 
Such  was  the  constiuction  which  was  put 
upon  it  by  Sadoc  and  Baithosus,  two  of 
his  disciples,  who,  after  his  death,  taught 
that  no  future  state  of  rewards  or  punish- 
ments was  to  be  expected,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  there  would  be  no  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  The  chief  heads  of  the 
Sadducsan  tenets  were  these:  all  laws 
and  traditions,  not  comprehended  in  the 
written  law,  are  to  be  rejected  as  merely 
human  inventions.  Neither  angels  nor 
spirits  have  a  distinct  existence,  separate 
from  their  corporal  vestment.  The  soul 
of  man,  therefore,  does  not  remain  after 
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this  life,  bnt  expires  with  the  body.  Thero 
will  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  nor 
any  rewards  or  punishments  af^er  this 
life.  Man  is  not  subjected  to  irresistible 
fate,  but  has  the  framing  of  his  condilioa 
chiefly  in  his  own  ^wer.  Polygamf 
ought  not  to  be  practised.  It  bs»  been 
asserted,  that  the  Sadducees  only  recnved, 
as  of  sacred  autborify,  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  fiut  the  eontraiy  cleaiiy  i^fpean 
from  their  controveny  with  the  Fharieeesy 
in  which  the  latter  appeal  to  the  prophelSt 
and  other  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  the 
law ;  which  they  could  not  have  dose  with 
any  propriety  or  efiect,  had  not  the  Sad- 
ducees admitted  their  authority.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  had  this  been  the  case, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  such  heresy 
would  have  passed  wttiiout  censure. 

SADOLETO,  (Jacopo,)  a  celebrated 
cardinal,  was  born  at  M odena  in  1477, 
and  studied  at  Ferrara,  where  one  of  hia 
masters  was  ihe  learned  Niccolo  Leoniceno, 
and  where  polite  literature  and  philosophy 
were  the  favourite  objects  of  his  atteatioD* 
Repairing  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Aleat- 
anaer  VI.  he  found  a  munificent  patron 
in  cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa,  and  an  ez- 
eellent  preceptor  in  Scipione  Carteromaco, 
under  whom  he  made  a  great  progreea  in 
elegant  literature.  Leo  X.,  almost  as 
soon  as  he  was  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
nominated  him  and  Bembohis  seeretaries. 
His  services  in  this  capacity  were  so  much 
approved,  that  Leo  conferred  upon  him 
the  bishopric  of  Carpentras  in  1517.  The 
succeeding  pontificate  of  Adrian  VI.  was 
less  favourable  to  learning ;  and  Sadoleto 
retired  in  1523  to  his  see.  Clement  VII., 
however,  recalled  hiin  to  bis  fonnerpost. 
But  that  pontifi*s  tortuous  andselfish  policy 
disgusted  Sadoleto^  who  obtained  per- 
mission to  retire  to  his  bishopric  only 
twenty  days  before  tiie  sacking  of  Rome 
by  Bourbon.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Francis  I.,  who  made  great  ofiers  to 
draw  him  to  his  court ;  but  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  obey  the  call  of  Paul  III., 
who,  in  1536,  created  him  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  reform,  and  elevated 
him  to  the  cardinalate.  It  was  still  the 
cardinal's  principal  desire  to  reside  at  his 
see,  and  employ  himself  in  pastoral  duties 
and  the  cultivation  of  letters ;  but  in  1542 
the  pope  summoned  liim  to  Rome,  and 
appointed  him  his  legate  to  Francis  L  of 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
peace  between  tnat  monarch  and  the  en»> 
peror.  He  succeeding  in  disposing  the 
mind  of  the  French  king  to  an  accommo- 
dation, but  insuperable  obstacles  were 
raised  on  the  part  of  Charles  V.  Sadoleto 
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returned  to  Rome,  and  aititted  in  the  fre- 
quent ooDgr^ations  held  previously  to 
ttM  convoeatioo  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
tiU  bis  death,  in  1547.  His  unspotted 
character,  the  mildness  of  his  manners, 
his  aiacere  piety,  and  hit  love  of  letters, 
have  caused  him  to  be  compared  with 
Fen^lon.  His  address  to  the  senate  and 
peo]^e  of  Geneva,  who  bad  begun  to 
throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  is  a  model  of 
episcopal  eloquence  and  paternal  mild* 
sees.  It  was  answered  by  Calvin.  His 
prose  style  in  Latin  was  formed  upon  an 
exclusive  imitation  of  Cicero's,  and  his 
verse  upon  an  equally  cloee  imitation  of 
Viigil's.  Of  his  Latin  poetry  Che  most 
admired  pieces  are  that  entitled  Curtius, 
aad  that  upon  the  discovery  at  Rome  of 
the  group  of  the  Laocoon.  Among  his 
miscellaneous  works  in  prose  his  treatise 
De  Liberie  Institnendis  contains  many 
valuable  precepts  and  just  observations 
on  moral  and  literary  ecuication  ;  and  his 
two  books,  De  Laudibus  Philosophias, 
hepiuly  imitate  not  only  the  style,  but 
the  manner  of  thinking  of  Cicero.  Of  his 
theological  works  the  most  celebrated  is 
his  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  published  about  1635,  and 
for  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
involved  in  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  supposed 
to  have  deviated  from  the  opinions  of 
St  Augustine  respecting  grace,  and  to 
have  approached  the  heresy  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians.  At  length,  by  some  alterations 
and  mcidatiotts,  accompanied  with  pro- 
found submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
church,  the  work  was  declared  orthodox, 
and  its  perusal  was  permitted.  Sadolet 
was  a  correspondent  of  most  of  the  emi* 
nent  writers  and  scholars  of  the  time, 
among  whom  were  Erasmus  and  Melancb- 
tbon.  His  works  were  published  at  Ve- 
rona in  3  vols,  4to,  1740. 

SAEMUND,  (Sigfusson,)  a  celebrated 
Icelandic  writer,  was  bom  in  1054, 1056, 
or  1057.  He  travelled  at  a  very  early 
period  on  the  continent,  in  order  to  im- 
prove himself  in  knowledge,  and  after  his 
return,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  re- 
sided at  his  paternal  estate  of  Odde,  where 
he  established  a  school.  He  died  in  1133. 
lie  wrote  a  history  of  Norway,  from  the 
time  of  Harold  Haarfager  to  that  of 
Magnus  the  Good.  He  is  generally 
allowed  the  merit  of  having  collected 
the  poetical  Edda,  by  which  means  he 
preserved  those  curious  and  valuable 
remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
mythology,  poetry,  and  morality,  from 
being  lost. 
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SAGE,  (John,)  a  learned  bishop  of  the 
old  episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  and  an 
able  controversial  writer  in  defence  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonsed,  was  bom 
in  1652,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew's.  Having  taken  orders, 
he  officiated  at  Glasgow,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  revolution  in  1688,  when 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment was  established,  and  he  then  went 
to  Edinbureh.  At  length  he  found  a  safe 
retreat  with  the  countess  of  Callendar, 
who  employed  him  as  chaplain,  and  tutor 
to  her  sons;  and  afterwards  he  lived  with 
Sir  John  Steuart  of  Gamtully  as  chap- 
lain, until  1705,  when  he  was  consecrated 
a  bishop.  He  died  in  1711.  He  wrote, 
Letters,  concerning  the  persecution  of  the 
episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland ;  An  account 
of  the  late  Establishment  of  Presbyterian 
Goverament  by  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land in  1690  i  The  Fundamental  Charter 
of  Presbytery;  The  Principles  of  the 
Cyprian ie  Age — with  regard  to  episcopal 
power  and  jurisdiction ;  fhe  Reasonable- 
ness of  a  loleration  of  those  of  the  Epis- 
copal Persuasion  inqaired  into  purely  on 
Church  Principles;  The  Life  of  Gawin 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  prefixed  to 
Kuddiman's  edition  of  Douglas's  Virgil ; 
and,  An  Introduction  to  Drummond's 
History  of  the  Five  Jameses. 

SAGE,  (Alain  Ren6  Le,)  a  celebrated 
French  writer  of  romance  and  comedy, 
was  born  on  the  8th  May,  1668,  at  the 
village  of  Sarxeau,  which  is  situated  on 
the  peninsula  of  Ruis,  in  the  department 
of  Morbian,  about  ten  miles  from  Vannes. 
His  father,  Claude  Le  Sage,  who  was  a 
lawyer,  died  in  1682,  and  young  Le  Sage 
was  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Vannes 
by  an  uncle,  who  is  said  to  have  dissi- 
pated the  moderate  property  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care  by  the  father  of 
Le  Sage,  who,  on  leaving  the  college,  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  an  office  in  the 
eoUection  of  the  taxes  in  his  native  pro- 
Tince  of  Brittany.  Having  been  depnved 
of  his  office,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1692, 
with  the  intention  of  going  through  a 
course  of  philosophy  and  law.  Here  his 
talenta  and  his  taste  for  literature  pro- 
cured him  admission  into  the  best  society; 
and  in  1604  he  married  the  daughter  of 
a  citixen  of  Paris.  He  first  made  him- 
self known  by  a  paraphrastic  translation 
from  the  Latin  version  of  Jaques  Bongars, 
of  the  letters  of  Aristaenetus,  which  was 
printed  in  1695  at  Chartres,  but  with  the 
imprint  of  Rotterdam,  in  12mo.  The  a5b6 
de  Lyonne  soon  after  beatowed  upon  him 
a  pension  of  600  livres ;  and  to  him  Le 
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Sage  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for 
biB  introduction  to  tbe  Spanish  languitte 
and  literature.  He  now  produced,  Le 
Traitre  puni,  a  comedy ;  Don  F^lix  de 
Mendoce ;  and  Le  Point  d'Honneur,  a 
comedy.  In  1707  be  produced  his  Don 
O^ar  Ursin,  a  comedy,  imitated  from 
Calderon ;  and  Crispin,  Rival  de  son 
Maitre.  Soon  afterwards  appeared  his 
Diable  Boiteuz,  of  which  he  bad  bor- 
rowed the  name  and  the  leading  idea 
from  £1  Diablo  Ccjuelo  of  Luis  Velei  de 
Guevara.  Its  success  was  prodigious.  In 
1726  be  augmented  the  work  by  an  addi* 
tional  volume;  and  in  1737  he  added  to 
it  the  Entretien  des  Chemin^es  de  Madrid,' 
and,  Les  B^quilles  du  Diable  Boiteux;  the 
former  a  continuation  of  the  work  by  Le 
Sage  himself,  and  the  latter  a  euloey  of  it 
by  the  abb6  Bordelon.  In  1709  he  pro- 
duced his  comedy,  entitled,  Turcaret,  ou 
le  Financier,  which  had  great  success.' 
His  next  work  was  his  matchless  novel 
of  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane :  2  vols,  12mo, 
were  published  iu  1715,  vol.  3  in  1724, 
and  vol.  4  in  1735.  His  other  works  are, 
Roland  I'Amoureux ;  Les  Aveutures  de 
Guzman  d'AIfarache ;  Les  Aventures  de 
Robert  dit  le  Chevalier  de  Beauchesne; 
L'Hiatoire  d'Estevanille  Gouza)^,  sui> 
nomm^  le  Gar9on  de  bonne  Humeur; 
Une  Joum^e  dea  Paroues  ;  Le  Bachelier 
de  Salamanca;  La  Valiae  trouv^e;  Un 
M61an|^e  amuaant  de  Sailliea  d 'Esprit  et 
de  Traita  Historiques  lea  plua  frappants; 
besides  a  number  of  small  pieces  tor  the 
theatrical  exhibition  at  the  fairs  of  St. 
Germain  and  St.  Laurent,  produced  be- 
tween the  years  1713  and  1738.  The 
death,  however,  of  his  eldest  and  favourite 
son  (who  had  long  been  a  distinguished 
actor,  under  the  name  of  Montmenil),  in 
September,  1743,  at  the  age  of  forty-eieht, 
was  a  severe  blow  for  him.  At  the  close 
of  that  year  he  retired  to  Boulogne -sur- 
Mer,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  order 
to  be  near  his  second  son,  who  had  been 
prefeiTed  to  a  canonry  in  that  place,  and 
there  be  died,  November  17,  1747.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works  were  published 
under  the  title  of,  (Euvres  Chobies  de  Le 
Sage,  Paris,  1783.  15  vols^  8vo,  and  1810, 
16  vols,  8vo.  Most  of  his  novels  have 
been  frequently  reprinted,  but  especially 
Gil  Bias,  which  has  also  been  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe;  the 
English  translation  is  by  Smollett  Le 
Diable  Boiteux  is  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  of,  llie  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks ;  and  there  are  also  English  trans- 
lations of  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca, 
and  of  most  of  tbe  other  novels, 
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SAOITTARIUS,  (Gtapar,)  an  emi- 
nent Lutheran  divine  and  historian,  was 
bom  at  Lunenburg,  in  1643,  and  studied 
at  Lubeck,  and  Altenbei^.  He  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  phiuisophy  at  Jena, 
and  in  1674  was  appointed  ^fieaaor  of 
history  at  Halle,  and  historian  to  the 
duke  of  Saxony.  He  died  in  1694.  He 
wrote,  On  Oracles ;  On  the  Gates  of  the 
Ancients ;  The  Succession  of  the  Princes 
of  Orange;  History  of  the  City  of  Her- 
derwich;  Thictatus  Varii  de  Historii 
Le jfendft ;  Historia  Antique  Noribergae ; 
Ongin  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick; 
History  of  Lubeek;  Antiquities  of  tbe 
Kingdom  of  Thuringia ;  History  of  the 
Marquises  and  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
and  many  others,  enumerated  by  Niceron. 

SAGREDO,  (Giovanni,)  a  noble  Ve- 
netian, who  in  1675  was  elected  doge ; 
but  finding  the  election  not  agreeable  to 
the  people,  he  voluntarily  resined  bis 
office.  He  was  employed  as  aoibassador 
to  various  European  courts;  and  in  1691 
was  proveditor-general  of  the  Levant 
Seas.  He  published  at  Venice^  in  1677, 
Memorie  Istoriche  de'  Monarcbi  Otlo- 
mani,  4to,  from  1300  to  1646.  It  is 
written  in  a  concise  style,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Tacitus,  interspersed  with  political 
reflections,  and  bears  the  character  of 
impartiality  and  exactness.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  I'rench  by  Lambert,  and  jHrtnted 
at  Paris  in  6  vols,  12mo,  1724. 

SAINCTES,  (Claude  de,)  Lat^bte- 
Mius,  a  learned  French  prelate  and  cele- 
brated controversialist,  was  bom  in  tbe 
province  of  Perche,  in  1525,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  was  admitted  a  canon-re- 
gular in  the  abbey  of  St  Cheron,  near 
Chartres,  where  his  love  of  study  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  who  placed  him  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  at  Paris.  Having  entered 
into  priest's  orders,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  the  faculty  of  Uie 
Sorbonne  in  1555,  he  was  soon  afterwards 
presented  to  the  benefice  of  fielleville-le- 
Comte,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Chartres ;  and 
in  1561,  he  was  made  principal  of  tbe 
college  of  Boissy,  at  Pans.  In  the  course 
of  that  year,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  patron  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  Catharine 
de'  Medici  employed  him  as  a  champion 
for  the  Romish  cause  in  the  famous  con- 
ference at  PoissY.  He  was  afterwards 
selected  by  Charles  IX.  to  be  one  of  the 
twelve  French  doctors  who  were  sent  to 
attend  the  council  of  Trent.  In  1575 
Henry  III.  made  him  bishop  of  Evreux. 
His  seal  against  heretics  was  equalled 
only  by  the  fury  with  which  he  supported 
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the  interests  of  the  Lesgue,  whose  forces 
he  introduced  into  his  episcopal  city. 
Being  t^en  prisoner  )>y  the  troops  of 
Henry  IV.  his  papers  were  exammed, 
and  were  foand  to  contain  an  attemot  to 
justify  the  assassination  of  Heniy  ill. ; 
for  which  he  was  tried,  and  condemned 
to  he  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  However, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  cardinal  de 
Bourbon,  and  some  other  prelates,  his 
life  was  spared,  and  his  sentence  com- 
muted to  perpetual  imprisonment.  He 
died  at  the  castle  of  Crdvecoeur  in  1591. 
The  most  considerable  of  his  works  are, 
a  treatise  in  Latin,  On  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  printed  in  1576,  fol.,  and  has 
been  much  used  by  subsequent  writers 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  Liturgia,  sive  Missse  Sanctorum 
Patrum,  Jacobi  Apostoli,  et  Fratris  Do- 
mini, Basilii  Magni,  Johannis  Chrysos- 
tomi,  &c.,  1560,  8vo,  including  several 
chanters  of  his  own  composition.  A  list 
of  the  rest  of  his  works  may  be  seen  in 
Dupin.' 

ST.  ALDEGONDE.  See  Marnix. 

ST.  AMAND,  (James,)  a  classical 
scholar  and  critic,  probably  the  descend- 
ant of  a  French  family.  In  1705  he  was 
a  student  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  but 
made  no  long  stay  there.  His  passion 
for  Greek  literature,  but  particularly  for 
acouiring  materials  towards  a  new  edition 
of  Theocritus,  led  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
obtained  a  distinguished  reputation  for 
learning.  He  returned  to  England  by 
way  of  Geneva  and  Paris,  and  died  in 
1 754,  leaving  the  valuable  collection  of 
books  and  MSS.  he  had  made  abroad  to 
the  Bodleian  library,  and  the  duplicates 
of  his  books  to  Lincoln  college.  Of  the 
MSS.  Warton  availed  himself  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Theocritus. 

SAINT  AM  ANT,  (Mark  Anthony 
Gerard,  sieur  de,)  a  poet,  born  at  Rouen, 
in  1594.  His  life  was  spent  in  a  suc- 
cession of  travels,  and  m  the  compo- 
sition of  poems,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  are  of  the  comic  or  burlesque, 
and  the  amatory  kind.  The  first  volume 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1627,  the  second 
in  1643,  and  the  third  in  1649.  Solitude, 
an  ode,  which  is  one  of  the  first  of  them, 
is  his  best  niece  in  the  opinion  of  Boileau. 
In  1650  h^  published.  Stances  sur  la 
Grossesse  de  la  Reine  de  Pologne  et  de 
Sudde.  In  1654  he  printed  his,  Moise 
sanv6,  idylle  h6roic|ue,  Leyden;  which 
once  had  many  admirers.  He  also  wrote 
a  devout  piece,  entitled.  Stances  k  M. 
Corneille,  sur  son  Imitation  de  Jesus 
Christ.  He  died  in  1661.  He  was  ad- 
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mitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
when  first  founded  by  Richelieu,  in  163'3« 

SAINT  AMOUR,  (William  de,)  a  pious 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonn^,  had  his  name  from 
Saint  Amour  in  Franche  Comt^,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote  several 
treatises  against  the  mendicant  orders, 
and  particularly,  in  1255,  or  1256,  hia 
famous  book.  Perils  des  demiers  Temps, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  St.  Pam's 
prophecy  of  "the  latter  times"  (2  Tim. 
lii.  1),  was  fulfilling  in  the  abominations 
of  the  friars.  Alexander  IV.  condemned 
the  book  to  be  burnt,  and  the  author  to  be 
banished  from  France.  Saint  Amour 
retired  to  his  native  place,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  return  to  Paris  until  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  IV.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1272.  His  works  were  published 
there  in  1632,  4to. 

SAINT  ANDRE,  (NathanaelJ  an 
anatomist,  well  known  in  this  country  on 
account  of  the  imposture  of  the  Rabbit- 
woman,  and  for  various  eccentricities  of 
conduct,  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  but, 
on  coming  over  to  England,  was  placed 
by  some  friends  under  a  surgeon  of  emi- 
nence, in  which  profession  he  became 
skilful.  He,  for  a  time,  read  public  lec- 
tures on  anatomy,  and  obtainea  consider- 
able reputation;  which  was  nn'ned  by 
the  part  he  took  in  the  affair  of  Mary 
Tofts,  as  well  as  by  many  other  irregu- 
larities. He  died  m  1776.  Details  re- 
specting his  character  may  be  seen  in  the 
Anecdotes  of  Hogarth  by  Nichols. 

SAINT  ANGE,  (Ange  Franpois  Fa- 
riau  de,)  a  French  poet,  bom  at  Blois,  in 
1747.  He  translated  into  verse  the  Me- 
tamorphoses, Fasti,  and  Ars  Amoris,  of 
Ovid.  He  also  began  a  metrical  version 
of  the  Iliad.  He  wrote  likewise,  L'Ecole 
des  Pftres,  a  comedy.  He  had  just  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, when  he  was  suddenly  cut  oS^ 
8th  December,  1810. 

SAINT  AUUURE,  (Francis  Joseph 
de  Beaupoil,  marquis  de,)  a  French  poet, 
born  in  the  Limousin,  in  1643.  He  was 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  first 
discovered  a  talent  for  versification ;  and  a 
well  known  impromptu  quatrain,  which 
he  made  for  the  duchesse  du  Maine,  pro- 
cured bis  admission  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1706.  He  died  in  1742,  in 
the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

SAINT  CLOSt,  (Perrosde,)  or,  Pierre 
de  Samt  Cloudy  a  writer  who  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  allego- 
rical and  satirical  poem,  entitled,^Roman 
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du  Renard.  It  consiiti  of  about  2,000 
verses. 

SAINT  CYRAN,  (Jean  du  Verger  de 
Hauranne,  abb^  de,)  a  learned  eccle- 
siastic, was  born  at  Bayonne  in  1581, 
and  educated  at  Louvain,  wbere  be  gained 
tbe  friendsbip  of  Lipsius;  and  he  was 
patronized  by  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who 
resigned  to  him  the  abbey  of  Saint  Cyran, 
He  became  celebrated  in  France  for 
maintaining  what  were  called  two  extra- 
ordinary paradoxes,  that  a  person  under 
certain  circumstances  may  kill  himself, 
and  that  bishops  may  take  up  arms.  He 
was  for  some  time  persecuted  by  Riche- 
lieu, who  confined  nim  for  four  years  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes;  and  he  was  one 
of  those  who  disapproved  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  considered  it  as  a  political 
assembly,  rather  than  as  an  ecclesiastical 
meeting.     He  died  in  1643. 

SAINT  EVREMOND.     See  Evre- 

UOND. 

SAINT  FOIX,  (Germain  Fran9oit 
PouUain  de,)  a  French  writer,  was  boru 
at  Rennes,  in  Brittany,  in  1713.  He  be- 
came a  captain  in  the  army,  and  aide-de- 
camp to  mardchal  de  Brogiie.  He  after- 
waras  devoted  himself  to  letters,  and 
published,  Turkish  Letters,  written  in 
the  manner  of  Montesquieu  ;  Historical 
Essays  on  Paris;  History  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  Comedies.  He 
died  in  1776.  His  works  were  published 
at  Paris,  in  1778,  in  6  vols,  Svo. 

SAINT  GELAIS,  (Octavian  de,)  a 
native  of  Cognac,  who,  by  the  favour  of 
Charles  VIII.  was  made  bishop  of  An- 
gouldme.  He  died  in  1502,  aged  thirty- 
six.  He  is  the  author  of  some  poetical 
pieces;  the  Life  of  Louis  XI I. ;  Transla- 
tion of  Terence ;  Ovid's  Heroides,  &c. 

SAINT  GELAIS,(Mellinde,)anatural 
son  of  the  preceding,  became  known  as  a 
poet,  and  obtained  the  name  of  the  French 
Ovid.  He  was  educated  at  Poitiers  and 
Padua,  and  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
profession.  He  opposed  Ronsard,  the 
poet,  at  the  court  of  Henry  II. ;  but  this 
jealousy  ended  in  the  closest  friendship. 
He  died  in  1559.  His  works  are  in 
Latin  and  French,  and  consist  of  elegies, 
epistles,  sonnets,  epigrams,  songs,  &c. 

SAINT  GENIES,  (John  de,)  born  at 
Avignon  in  1607,  was  made  chancellor  of 
Orange,  where  he  died  in  1663.  He  cul- 
tivated Latin  poetry  with  success,  and 
wrote  some  satires,  elegies,  idyls,  and 
other  poetical  pieces  of  great  merit 

SAINT  GERMAIN,  (Robert,  count 
de.)  a  statesman,  was  born  at  Lons- 
le-Saunier,  in  Franche  Comt^,  in  1708, 
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He  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
wliich  he  quitted  for  the  army»  and  served 
with  distinction  in  Hungary,  against  the 
Turks.  On  his  return  to  France  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  seven  years* 
war ;  but,  not  meeting  with  preferment 
he  went  into  the  service  of  Denmark, 
where  he  was  made  field-marshal,  and 
received  the  order  of  the  Elephant.  On 
the  execution  of  count  Struensee  bequitted 
Copenhagen,  and  placed  his  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  merchant  at  Hamburgh,  who 
became  a  bankrupt  Tbe  count  then  re- 
tired to  a  little  estate  in  Alsace,  whence 
he  was  called  by  Louis  XVI.  to  be  mi* 
nister  of  war,  in  which  department  be 
effected  a  great  reform,      ne  died  ia 

1778.  His  Memoirs  were  printed  in 

1779,  in  Svo. 

SAINT  GERMAN,  or  SEINT  GER- 
MAN, (Christopher,)  a  lawyer  and  law- 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  at  Skiiton,  near 
Coventry,  in  Warwickshire,  and  educated 
for  some  time  at  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  the  Inner  Temple  for  the  study 
of  the  law.  After  being  admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  became  an  eminent  counsellor. 
He  died  in  1540,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Aljphage,  within  Cripplegate, 
London.  He  is  the  author  of  a  wdl- 
known  work.  The  Doctor  and  Student,  or. 
Dialogues  between  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  a  Student  in  the  Laws  of  England, 
concerning  the  grounds  of  those  laws, 
first  printed  by  Kastell,  in  Latin,  1523, 
12mo,  and  reprinted  in  1528.  Two  other 
tracts  are  attributed  by  Ames  to  Saint 
German,  though  they  bear  the  name  of 
Thomas  Godfrey, — A  Treatise  conceniing 
the  Power  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Lawea 
of  the  Realme ;  and,  A  Treatise  ooneer- 
nynge  divers  of  the  Constitucyons  provyn- 
cyall  and  legantines.  Tanner  attributes 
to  him,  A  Treatise  concerning  the  division 
between  the  Spiritualitie  and  the  Tem- 
poralltie  ;  this  seems  to  be  the  same  work 
with,  The  Pacyfyer  of  the  Division  be- 
tween the  Spiritualitie  and  Temporalities 
which,  being  remarkable  for  impartiality 
.and  temperate  language,  was  pomted  out 
to  Sur  Thomas  More  as  an  example  for 
him  to  follow  in  his  controversial  writings. 
Tliis  incited  Sir  Thomas  to  publish,  An 
Apoloeye  made  by  him,  anno  1533,  after 
he  liad  gevin  over  th'  office  of  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Englande,  printed  by  Rastell, 
1 533, 1 2mo.  Saint  German  was  also  pro- 
bably the  author  of,  Newe  addicions  treat- 
ing most  specially  of  the  power  of  the 
Parlyament  concemynge  the  Spiritualitie 
and    the .  Spiritual    Jurisdiction,    1531f 
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12mo»  now  reprinted  in  all  the  modern 
editions  of  the  Doctor  and  Student.  He 
bad  a  controveny  with  Sir  Thomas  More, 
which  produced  Salem  and  BIsance,  be- 
ing a  Dialogue  between  two  Englitbmen, 
one  called  Salem  and  the  other  Bizance, 
1533,  870.  This  was  written  in  answer 
to  More's  Apologye;  and  Sir  Thomas 
replied  in  the  Debellation  of  Salem  and 
Bisanee,  printed  by  Rastell,  in  1533, 8vo. 

SAINT  JOHN.  See  BoLiMoaaou. 

SAINT  JUST,  (Anthony,)  one  of  the 
sanguinary  revolutionists  of  France,  was 
bom  in  1768  at  Deciae,  in  the  Nivernais, 
and  educated  at  Soissons.  He  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  National  Convention,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  Robespierre  by 
supporting  all  his  measures ;  and  by  his 
influence  the  property  of  the  emigrants 
was  exposed  to  sale,  the  Girondists  wera 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  effects 
of  foreigners  were  confiscated.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  actiTe  agents  in  procuring 
the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
afterwards  became  president  of  the  Con- 
vention. He  was  beheaded  at  the  same 
time  with  Robespierre,  and  suffered  death 
(28tb  of  July,  1794)  with  more  courage 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  such 
a  tyrant.  He  wrote,  £sprit  de  la  Revo- 
lution, &c.  1791,  8vo. 

SAINT  LAMBERT,  (Charies  Francis, 
marquis  de,)  an  ingenious  writer,  was 
bom  at  Vezelise,  in  Lorraine,  in  1717. 
After  being  educated  among  tlie  Jesuits, 
he  entered  the  army,  and  was  much  ad- 
mired for  his  wit  and  gallantry.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  died  at  Paris  in  1803.  His 
works  are,  Les  Fdtes  de  TAmour  et  de 
I'Hymen,  a  drama ;  Les  quatres  Parties 
du  Jour,  a  poem ;  Essai  sur  le  Luxe ;  Les 
Saisons;  this  is  his  principal  performance, 
and,  as  a  descriptive  poem,  possesses 
much  merit;  Fables  Orientales;.  Conso- 
lations de  la  Vieillesse ;  and,  Catechisms 
Universel. 

SAINT  PAVIN,  (Dents  Sanguin  de,) 
a  French  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  and  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  at  Livri,  of  which  he  was 
abbot,  though  no  credit  to  the  order,  for 
be  lived  in  a  voluptuous,  indolent  style, 
circulating  and  practising  the  pernicious 
maxims  he  had  learnt  from  his  master, 
the  poet  Th^ophile,  and  to  which  he  was 
so  strongly  attached,  that  Boileau  in  his 
first  satire  places  Saint  Pavin's  conversion 
aoiong  things  morally  impossible.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  evinced  some 
penitence  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1670.  He  left  several 
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poems  not  inelegantly  written,  which  form 
part  of  vol.  4  of  Barbin's  collection ;  and 
a  collection  of  his  works  was  published  in 
1759, 12mo,  with  the  poems  of  Charleval. 
He  was  related  to  Claudius  Sangutn, 
steward  of  the  household  to  the  kine  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  published  Les 
Henres,  in  French  verse,  Paris,  1660, 4to, 
in  which  the  whole  Psalter  is  translated. 
SAINT  PIERRE,  (Charles  Iren^e 
Castel  de,)  a  philanthropical  but  visionary' 
writer  on  moral  and  political  subjects, 
was  bora  in  1658,  of  a  noble  family,  at 
Saint  Pierre-Egiise,  near  Barfleur,  in 
Lower  Normandy,  and  studied  in  the 
college  of  Caen,  where  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  the  geometrician  Varignon, 
whom  he  took  with  him  to  Paris,  settling 
upon  him  an  annuity  out  of  his  own  mo- 
derate patrimony.  Saint  Pierre  was 
brought  up  to  the  church,  and  by  his 
fami^  interest  obtained  an  abbacy.  His 
speculations  on  philosophical  grammar 
opened  to  him  tne  doors  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1695.  He  acouired  a  fund 
of  political  knowledge,  which  caused  the 
cardinal  de  Polignac  to  carry  him  with 
bim  to  the  conforences  for  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  The  work  of  peace-making  was 
one,  indeed,  in  which  he  could  participate 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  for  he  was  the 
determined  enemy  of  war;  and  one  of 
bis  favourite  projects  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  kind  of  European  diet  which 
should  ensure  a  perpetual  peace.  This 
plan  (Projet  de  Paiz  Perpetuelle,  Utrecht, 
1713)  he  sent  to  csrdinal  Fleury,  who, 
though  a  pacific  minister,  was  suffici- 
ently aware  of  iu  practical  difficulties. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  in  his  time  who 
saw  clearly  into  the  mischiefs  of  the 
splendid  profusions  and  brilliant  con- 
quests of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  only  one 
who  dared  openly  to  express  his  senti- 
ments. After  the  death  of  that  monarch 
he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  La 
Folysynodle,  in  which  he  treated  his 
memory  wiUi  so  little  respect,  that  Uie 
French  Academy,  which  for  so  many 
years  had  been  employed  in  heaping  in- 
cense upon  Louis,  on  the  motion  of  P<^ 
lignac,  excluded  the  author  from  his  seat, 
Fontenelle  alone  giving  a  vote  in  his 
favour.  He  was  highly  respectable  in  pri- 
vate life ;  modest,  unassuming,  thorougnly 
upright  and  philanthropical  in  the  truest 
sense.  He  even  introduced  into  the 
French  language  the  word  bienfaUanee, 
and  his  life  was  spent  in  practising  its 
duties.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
his  writings  was  a  Memorial  on  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  proportional  Taille,  which 
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greatly  contributed  to  alleviate  the  tyranny 
of  arbitrary  taxation  in  France.  He  also 
wrote,  Projet  pour  perfectionner  I'Eclu- 
cation,  and  numeioiu  other  works,  which 
cardinal  Dubois  used  to  call  the  dreams 
of  an  honest  man,  but  some  of  which, 
however,  have  been  since  acknowledged 
to  be  susceptible  of  being  realised.  He 
died  in  1743,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in 
Holland  in  1744, 18  vols,  12mo. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  (James  Henry  Ber- 
nardin  de,)  a  French  writer,  born  at 
Havre,  in  1 737.  After  studying  at  Paris, 
he  entered  the  department  of  civil  engi- 
neers under  the  government  A  reduction, 
however,  which  took  place  some  time 
after,  left  him  unemployed,  and  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  mihtary  engineer ;  but 
having  quarrelled  with  his  superior,  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  service.  He  went 
to  Malta,  and  thence  to  Russia,  where  he 
found  some  friends  who  obtained  for  him 
a  situation  as  engineer  in  the  Russian 
service,  in  which  he  remained  some  time, 
and  executed  several  surveys.  He  had 
drawn  up  the  project  of  a  colony  of 
foreigners,  to  be  established  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  a  repub- 
lican government,  under  the  protection 
of  Russia.  He  presented  his  plan  to  the 
favourite  Orloff,  who  told  him  coldly  that 
■uch  plans  would  not  suit  the  policy  of 
Russia.  Becoming  weary  of  that  coun- 
try, he  went  to  Poland,  with  the  intention 
of  fighting  against  the  Russians ;  but  a 
love  intrigue  which  he  had  at  Warsaw 
detained  him  there  in  Idleness  for  about 
a  year.  From  Poland  he  went  to  Dresden 
and  Berlin,  and  at  last  returned  to  France, 
when  the  baron  de  Breteuil  procured  him 
a  commission  as  engineer  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  or  Mauritius,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  island 
of  Madagascar  to  endeavour  to  realise 
there  his  favourite  plan  of  a  republican 
colony.  While  on  the  voyage  he  found 
out  that  his  companions,  instead  of  being 
intent  on  establishing  liberty  on  the  Ma- 
dagascar coast,  were  proceeding  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of 
slaves.  He  quarrelled  with  them ;  and, 
having  landed  in  the  Isle  of  France,  he 
lived  two  years  there;  after  which  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  D'Alembert,  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse,  and  other  Literary  charac- 
ters, who  encouraged  him  to  publish  a 
narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  afterwards 
wrote  his  pretty  story  of  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, which  has  established  his  rank 
among  French  writers  j  this  was  followed 
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by,  Eludes  de  la  Nature ;  La  Chaumiire 
Indienne ;  Harmonies  de  la  Nature ;  Es» 
sais  sur  J .  J.  Rousseau ;  and  several  plays. 
In  1792  Louis  XVI.  appointed  him  in- 
tendant  of  the  Jardin  aes  Piantes :  but 
the  Revolution  reduced  him  to  poverty. 
At  last  he  found  a  protector  in  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  who  generously  assigned  him 
a  pension.  Napoleon  himself  showed  him 
kindness,  and  gave  him  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  with  a  pension.  He 
died  in  1814.  His  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  2  vols,  4to,  with 
his  biography :  (Euvres  de  J.  H.  B«^r- 
nardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  mises  en  ordre 
par  L.  Atm6  Martin,  Paris,  1836. 

SAINT- KEAL,  (C^ar  Vichard,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  the  abb6  de,) 
a  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Chamberi, 
in  Savoy,  in  1639.  He  went  at  an  early 
age  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  the 
Jesuits,  and  lived  for  some  time  with  Va- 
rillas,  from  whom  he  probably  imbibed  a 
taste  for  romancing.  In  1676  he  returned 
to  Chamberi,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Hortense  Mancini,  niece  of  cardinal 
Mazarin,  whom  he  accompanied  to  £ng- 
land<  Returning  to  Paris,  he  passed  many 
years  in  that  capital  as  a  man  of  letters, 
under  the  character  of  an  abb^,  without 
title  or  benefice.  His  works  involved  him 
in  several  literary  disputes,  one  of  which 
was  with  the  celebrated  Amauld,  who 
accused  him  of  a  propensity  to  Socinian- 
ism.  He  died  in  1692,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  Of  his  works,  the  best 
known  are  his  Histories  of  the  Conspiracy 
of  Venice,  and  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of 
Philip  II.,  both  of  them  interesting  pieces, 
but  mtermixed  with  fictitious  circum- 
stances to  heighten  the  effect  The 
former  is  highly  commended  by  Voltaire, 
who  compares  the  style  of  it  to  that  of 
Sallust:  the  story  has  been  made  the 
ground  work  of  Otway's  Venice  Pre- 
served. He  wrote  also,  De  TUsage  de 
r Histoire ;  La  Conjuration  des  Gracques ; 
Vie  de  Jesus  Chnst ;  this  is  the  least 
popular  of  his  works,  though  the  author 
esteemed  it  as  bis  best  production. 

SAINT-SIMON,  (Louis  de  Rouvroi» 
due  de,)  a  distinguished  French  nobleman, 
bom  in  1675.  He  entered  young  into  the 
army,  and  served  on  various  occasions 
from  1692  to  the  peace  of  1697.  His 
talents,  however,  were  better  adapted  to 
civil  employments ;  and  be  was  appointed 
in  1721  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing the  Infanta  in  marriage  for  Louis  XV. 
He  finally  retired  to  his  estate;  and  in 
this  retreat  he  died  in  1755.     His  Me- 
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moinef  the  reign  of  Louu  XIV.  and  the 
Regency,  which  he  compoeed  in  his  re- 
treat^ were  printed  at  Strashiirg»  in  13 
▼ols,  8yo,  1791,with  the  addition  of  aeveral 
original  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  elucida- 
tion or  oonrection. 

SAINT-YVES,  (Charles,)  an  eminent 
ocolitt,  was  horn  in  1667  at  La  Viotte, 
near  Roeroi,  and  studied  at  Paris.  He 
naid  particular  attention  to  disorders  of 
the  eyes,  which  he  treated  with  so  much 
iBccess,  that  his  reputation  as  an  oculist 
extended  through  the  capital  and  pro- 
vinces, and  even  spread  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Ho  had  taken  a  noohew  to  assist 
turn,  who^  having  qnarrefied  with  his 
bousekeeper,  an  artnil  woman  who  had 
obtained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  her 
master,  was  discharged,  and  a  young  man, 
nameJ  Leoffiroy,  was  taken  in  his  room. 
Tbia  person  took  care  to  ingratiate  him- 
aelf  with  the  housekeeper,  whom,  at 
length,  he  married ;  and  St  Yves  adopted 
him  as  his  heir,  and  gave  him  his  name. 
In  1722  he  published  a  work  entitled, 
Tmit6  dsa  Maladies  dee  Yeuz  et  de  leura 
Remddes,  several  times  printed,  and 
translated  into  various  foreign  languages. 
St.  Yves  died  in  1733,  having  by  his  last 
will  constituted  Leoffiioy  and  his  wife  his 
sol*  heirs.  This  bequest  was  the  subject 
of  a  law-suit  published  in  the  Causes  C61^ 
brea,  by  the  issue  of  which  the  will  was 
established.«^SAiiiT  Yvaa  the  Younger 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  his  patron 
in  eelebrity  as  an  oculist,  and  made  him<* 
self  known  in  all  the  principal  courts  in 
£urope. 

SAINTE-ALDEGONDE.   See  Mar- 

SAINTS-MARTH£»  (Charles  de,) 
bom  in  1512,  became  physician  to  Francis 
'  JI.  ok  France,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence.  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre 
honoured  him  with  her  particular  esteem ; 
and  when  she  died  in  1550,  he  testified 
bis  grief  by  a  funeral  oration,  published 
in  the  same  year.  He  died  in  1555.^- 
ScBVOLB,  the  nephew  of  Charles,  was 
bom  at  Loudon  in  1536,  and  became  very 
distinguished  both  in  learning  and  busi'* 
BOSS.  He  attained  an  intimate  acouaint^ 
anee  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
tongues ;  and  became  ai|  orator,  a  lawyer, 
a  noety  and  an  historian «  He  had,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV, 
several  considerable  employments,  which 
be  filled  with  great  reputation.  In  1579 
be  was  governor  of  Poitiers,  and  after- 
wards treasurer  of  France  for  that  district. 
In  1593  and  1594  he  exercised  the  office 
of  intendant  of  the  finaitces,  in  the  army 
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oFBretagne,  commanded  fiy  the  duke  de 
Montpensier ;  and,  in  the  .latter  of  these 
years,  he  reduced  Poitiers  to  the  subjection 
of  Henry  IV.  He  died  at  Loudon  in 
1623,  universally  regretted;  and  his 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the 
fiimous  Urban  Grandier*  He  was  the 
author  of.  La  Louange  d»  la  Ville  de 
Poitiers^  1573 ;  Opera  Poetica,  consisting 
of  odes,  elegies,  epigrams^  and  sacred 
poems,  in  French  and  Latin,  1575 ;  Gal- 
lorum  Doctrine  lUustrium  Elogia,  1598 ; 
but  hia  chief  work  is  his  poem  entitled^ 
Psedotrophia,  aeu  de  Pnerorum  Educa- 
tione^  pnnted  in  1584,  and  dedicated  to 
Henry  III.  It  was  printed  in  London 
in  1708,  in  12mo,  together  with  the  Calli- 
nsedia  of  QuiUet^— His  eldest  son,  Asbl, 
bom  at  Loudon  in  1570,  cultivated 
French  and  Latin  poetry.  Louis  XIII. 
settied  on  him  a  pension  for  the  services 
be  had  done  him,  and  made  bim  a  coun- 
sellor of  state.  In  1627  he  waa  made 
librarian  to  the  king  at  Fontainebleau ; 
and  had  after  that  other  commissions  of 
importance.  He  died  at  Poitiers  in  165?, 
where  hia  Opuscula  Varia  were  printed 
in  1645,  Svc—^Scevole's  second  and  third 
sons,  ScBvoLB  and  Louis,  were  bora  in 
1571*  Tbey  were  twin-brothers,  of  the 
same  temper,  genius,  and  studies ;  with 
this  difierence  only,  that  Scevole  continued 
a  layman,  and  married,  while  Louis  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  state.  Tbey 
were  both  counsellors  to  the  king,  and 
historiographers  of  France.  They  were 
both  interred  at  St.  Severin  in  Paris,  in 
the  same  ^ve ;  Scevole  died  in  1650, 
and  Louia  m  1656.  They  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  knowledge,  and  in 
conjunction  composed  the  Gallia  Chris- 
tiana, seu  Series  Omnium  Episc.  &c. 
Franciae,  of  which  there  is  an  edition  in 
13  voh^  folio,  1715 — 1786.  Besides  these 
there  were  of  this  family,  Dbnis,  Pbter 
ScBvoLB,  Abel  Louis,  and  Claudb,  db 
Saintk-Marthb,  all  men  of  learning,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  various  pub- 
lications. 

SAINTE  PALAYE,  (John  Baptist  de 
la  Curne  de,)  a  French  writer,  bora  at 
Auzerre  in  1 697.  In  1 724  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions; and  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1 758.  He  wrote,  M^moires  sur  i' Ancienne 
Chevalerie;  these  have  been  translated 
into  English ;  and,  L'Histoire  dea  Trou- 
badours, which  was  edited  by  the  abb6 
Millot,  after  the  author's  death,  in  1781. 

SALADIN.    See  SALAH-En-OEBK. 
SALAH-ED-DEEN,  (Malek-al-Nasser 
Salahtcd-deen    Abu-Modbafer   Yusef,)^ 
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the  cdebrated  sultan  of  Bg^pt  and  Syria, 
was  bora  a.d.  1137,  (a.h.  532,)  in  the 
cattle  of  Teerit,  on  the  Tigris,  of  which  his 
father  Ayub,  a  Koord  of  the  trihe  of  Raven- 
doosy'was  governor  for  theSeljookian  sove- 
reign' of  Persia*  In  his  youth  he  aenred 
under  his  father  and  hit  mde  Shiiracoh, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  sent  by  sultan  Nonr- 
ed-deen  into  Egypt  to  assist  the  Fatimite 
khalif  Adhed  against  his  viaier  Shawen 
Salah-ed-deen  accompanied  his  uncle  on 
this  expedition,  and  on  two  subsequent 
ones ;  and  on  the  death  of  Sbiiacob  in 
1168  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command  of  the  khalif  s  armies.  In  1171, 
by  order  of  Nour-ed-deen,  he  put  an  end 
to  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  E^'pt.  The 
death  of  Adhed  happening  at  the  same 
time,  Salah-ed-deen  took  possession  ol  his 
treasures,  and  tliough  nominally  holding 
the  country  under  the  khaUf  of  Bagdad, 
and  in  subordination  to  Nour-ed-deen,  he 
resolved  to  make  himself  independent  of 
both.  Though  he  occasionally  assisted 
Nour-ed*deen  in  his  enterprises  against 
the  Christians,  he  incurred  the  suspicioa 
of  that  prince,  who  marched  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Egvpt  with  a  large  aimy  in  order 
to  compd  him  to  submissiaB.  A  tempo* 
rary  accommodation,  however,  prevented 
hostilities  between  them ;  and  the  death 
of  Nour-ed-deen  in  1173,  removed  the 
ffreatest  obstacle  to  Salah*ed-deen's  am- 
bitious projects.  Though  he  acknow- 
ledged Matek-al-Saleh  Ismail,  the  son  of 
Nour-ed'deen,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of 
age,  as  the  lawfid  heir  to  that  prince»  he 
took  measures  to  seize  hia  dominionsi 
first  under  the  pretence  of  nrotection, 
and  then  openly  for  himself.  He  reduced 
Damascus,  and  several  other  places  in 
Syria,  and  besieged  Malek-al-Saleh  in 
Aleppo,  but  without  effect.  He  also  en- 
deavoured to  expel  the  Franks  firom  the 
maritime  parts  of  Palestine,  but  was  en- 
tirely defeated  near  Ramk,  by  Reginald 
de  Chatillon,  Nov.  1 1 77,  with  the  destruc* 
tion  of  almost  his  whole  army.  Malek- 
al-Saleh  died  in  1181 ;  and  Salah-ed-deen, 
in  1183,  became  master  of  Aleppo  bv 
capitulation.  So  that  he  was  now  m  full 
possession  of  Syria  as  well  as  of  Egypt 
The  great  olyect  both  of  his  religious  zeal 
and  Ilia  politics  was  now  to  expel  the 
Christians  from  Palestine,  and  reooverthe 
ci^  of  J  erusalem.  H  is  ardour  was  further 
innamed  by  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
Chatillon  had  not  only  committed  great 
ravages  on  the  Arabian  border,  but  had 
attacked  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  going  to 
Mecca,  massacreing  a  number  of  tibem, 
and  carrying  the  rest  into  captivity.  At 
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this  act  of  hostility  tiaaan  infractioB  ef  a 
four  years'  truce  concluded  in  .1185  be- 
tween Salah-ed-deen  and  the  Christian^ 
by  which  pilgrims  were  to  paas  unmo- 
lested, he  vowed  vengeance  upon  the 
perpetrator.  This  threat  he  waa  enabled 
.to  make  good  by  bis  victory  in  the  famous 
battle  on  the  pbin  ofHittiB,  or  Tiberias^ 
in  July,  1187,  when  Guy  of  LosignaB, 
the  king  of  Jerusalem,  together  with 
Chatillon,  the  masters  of  the  Templets 
and  Hospitallers,  and  a  number  of  knight^ 
were  imne  prisoners.  The  maaters  and 
knigkta  were  immediately  BMaaaered  be- 
fore the  sultan's  tent,  being  regarded  by 
him  aa  professed  asaaasino.  Lusignsa 
and  Chatillon  were  bronglit  into  the  tent; 
and  the  sultan  drank  to  the  formes^  and 
then  presented  the  cup  to  him.  Lusig- 
nan,  after  quenching  hia  thirst,  wodd 
have  passed  the  cup  to  Chatillon;  but 
the.  sultan  interposed,  and,  nfker  using 
very  opprobrious  language  to  the  latter, 
and  upbraiding  him  with  hia  emel^r  and 
breach  of  faith,  told  him  that  his  life 
should  be  spared  only  upon  the  conditiea 
of  turning  Mussulman.  Chatillon  rejecting 
the  terms,  Salah-ed-deen  drew  hia  edmitar, 
and,  cutting  him  down,  ordered  the  guards 
to  dispatch  bias.  The  fhaita  of  this  victory 
were  the  towna  of  Acre,  Seid,  Beirout^ 
Ascalon^  and  several  othera  on  the  coast, 
which  either  capitulated  or  wore  eairied 
by  storm.  He  then  invested  Jetosakm 
itself,  and  for  a  time  lefuaed  all  oiibn  of 
capitulation,  and  expressed  a  resohition 
to  take  it  bv  stotns,  as  the  Chriatiatts  had 
done.  At  length,  however,  the  prcpaia* 
ttona  for  a  vigorona  defenoa  oo  the  part 
of  the  besieged  induced  the  sultan  to 
listen  to  terms;  and  it  was  acreed  that  the 
Christian  inhabitants  should  evaeoate  the 
eity,  with  liberty  to  carry  off  their  ei^ 
and  that  the  Franks  should  pay  a  ceitain 
ransom,  or  remain  slaves  to  the  cen- 
oueror.  Jerusalem  acoordingbr  snrren- 
aered  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days  (Ost 
9d,  1187,)  after  having  been  subject  to 
the  Franks  for  eighty-eight  years.  Salah- 
ed-deen  entered  the  hdy  capital  in  tri- 
umpl),  and  duly  executed  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  He  thence  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Tyro ;  but  the  destnictioo  of 
his  fleet  by  the  Franks  rendered  the 
attempt  abortive.  The  intelligeneo  of  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem  excited  eoual  grief  and 
consternation  among  the  Christian  powen^ 
and  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  with  several 
other  princes,  took  the  cross,  and  prepared 
armaments  for  the  relief  of  the  Ho)y  Land. 
Snccouvs  arrived  from  various  partref 
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fiarop0  to  Uw  ChtisUans  in  Tyre,  by 
whicn  they  were  enabled^  in  1189,  to 
mderteke  the  recovery  of  Aere  froflu  the 
Moesitlmatis*  This  attempt  recalled  Sdah- 
ed-deen  frbiA  the  poriait  of  other  con- 

rta;  and  for  two  years  (1189-1191) 
fields  of  Acre  were  the  theatre  of 
MNtoe  of  the  fiercest  contests  recorded  by 
hiftoiy  between  the  Enropeans  and  the 
Astatic*— the  followers  of  Clirist  and  of 
Mahomet  In  one  of  the  first  conflicto  the 
Cliristians  penetrated  as  far  as  the  saltan's 
tent,  and  made  a  great  carnage*  In  ano- 
Ibcr  Salah-ed-deen  threw  into  the  city  a 
considerable  reinforcement  The  death 
of  the  emperor  Frederic,  who  had  arrived 
with  an  army  in  Asia,  inspired  the  Mos- 
salniaus  with  hopes,  which  were  damped 
by^the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  Richard  CcBur 
de  Lion  and  Philip  Augustus,  at  the  head 
of  a  migh^  host  Upon  their  arrival  the 
nege  was  pushed  with  lo  much  vigour, 
that  Acre,  in  1191,  snrrendered  to  their 
arms.  Philip  upon  this  event  returned 
to  Europe;  but  Richard  remained  on 
the  field  of  honour,  and,  after  having 
twice  defeated  Salah-ed-deen,  took  Cse- 
sarea  and  Jaffa,  and  spread  alarm  as  far 
an  Jerusalem.  His  romantic  valour  for 
a  time  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  sultan, 
wbo,  however,  employed  every  resource 
CKf  military  skill  and  policy  to  check  the 
progress  of  hie  antagonist  At  length  a 
trace  for  three  years  was  made  (Septem- 
ber, 1193)  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
by  the  terms  of  whidi  the  coast  from  JaJTa 
to  Tyre  inclusively  was  ceded  to  the 
Cbristians,  Ascakm  was  left  demolished 
and  unoccupied,  and  the  rest  of  Palestine 
wmalned  to  tba  saltan.  Salah-ed-deen 
anrvived  only  a  few  months  the  tormina- 
lion  of  the  war.  His  constitution  was 
broken  by  the  constant  toil  to  which  he 
had  for  many  years  been  subjected ;  and 
a  bilioas  fever,  which  had  seized  him  at 
Damascua,  carried  him  ofi'jsfter  twelve 
days'  ilfaKm,  March  4,  a.d.  1192,  in  ^e 
fifty-^ixth  year  of  his  age.  The  character 
of  8alah-ed-deen  has  l»een  a  favourite 
Sbeme  for  eulogy  among  the  writers  both 
of  the  East  and  the  West  The  historian 
Abulfeda,  wbo  was  himself  descended 
from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Ayubite 
fiimily,  and  the  oadhi  Bohadin,  (whose 
biography  of  his  lovereign  and  firiend  has 
been  rendered  familiar  by  the  edition  of 
SchulCens,  Leyden,  1755,)  are  scarcely 
more  profuse  than  the  Christian  chroni- 
cles of  the  Crusades  in  their  pane^rics 
on  the  valour,  justice,  and  magnanunity, 
which  slione  conspicuous  in  the  life  and 
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actions  of  Salah-ed-deen.  He  employed 
his  power  with  great  regard  to  the  food 
of  his  subjects,  whose  burthens  be  light* 
ened,  while  be  benefited  them  by  a  great 
number  of  uaeftil  works  and  estafiish- 
ments.  In  bis  private  expenses  he  waa 
extremely  moderate,  being  addicted  to  no 
luxurious  indulgence,  and  affecting  sim'< 
plicity  and  frn^lity  in  bis  appearance 
and  mode  of  living.  At  the  same  time 
be  was  magnificent  in  his  donations,  and 
was  so  little  of  a  hoarder,  thai  the  whole 
contents  of  his  treasury  at  hie  death  were 
one  gold  coin  and  a  few  silver  drachms. 
In  religien  he  Seems  to  have  been  a  real 
fimatie,  punctilious,  narrow,  and  intolo* 
rant  The  only  study  which  he  en* 
conraged  was  the  theology  of  his  sect^ 
and  be  looked  with  contempt  or  aversion 
imon  polite  literature  and  profane  science* 
He  was  signally  patient  of  injuries^  and 
for  an  eastern  monarch  could  not  be 
called  sanguinary.  He  was  faithful  to 
his  engagements,  administered  justice 
with  diligence  and  impartiality,  and  by 
his  virtues  obtained  the  esteem  even  of 
his  enemies.  At  the  death  of  Salah-ed^ 
deen  his  vast  dominions  were  again 
divided ;  the  three  eldest  of  his  sixteen 
sons  received  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt^ 
Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  while  the  otheni 
were  provided  with  appanages  under  the 
suzerainty  of  their  brothers;  but  discord 
speedily  succeeded,  and  the  dominions  of 
the  first-named  branches  were  eventually 
seised  by  their  uncle  Seif-ed-deen  (the 
Saphadin  of  Christian  writers),  whose  bod 
Malek-al-Kaniel  waa  married  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Salah-ed-deen.  A  story, 
probably  fictitious,  is  told  to  the  effect 
that,  in  his  last  illness  he  ordered  to  be 
unftnrled  before  his  armv  the  winding 
sheet  which  was  to  encircle  his  remains^ 
whUe  a  hould  proclaimed  aloud,  "  This 
is  all  which  Salah-ed-deen,  the  van<juisher 
of  the  East,  can  retain  of  all  his  con- 
quests." A  French  history  of  this  extras 
ordinaiy  cbaraeter  was  pnbliidied  in 
1758,  in  2  vols,  12mo,  by  M.  Marin. 
The  direct  line  of  Salah-ed-deen  ended 
with  his  great-grandson,  Malek-al-Nassef 
Salab-ed-deen  Yusef,  who  submitted  to 
Hulagu-khan,  the  leader  of  the  Moguls, 
who  made  an  irruption  fi-om  Persia,  and 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  a,ik 
1260. 

S  ALDEN,  (William,)  a  learned  Dutcb 
divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  waa 
bom  at  Utrecht,  and  educated  in  the 
university  of  his  native  place.  After 
ofiiciatingas  apastor  in  several  churches^ 
he  was  called  to  Delft,  whence  be  went 
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to  the  Hague,  where  he  exercised  the 
ministerial  functiotis  iiU  his  death,  in 
1694.  He  was  the  author  of  a  useful 
manual  for  preacbera,  entitled,  Concio- 
nator  Sacer,  1668,  USmo.;  Otia  Theo- 
logica,  1684, 4to,  containing  exercitationa 
on  a  variety  of  topics  selected  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and,  De  Librisj 
Tariooue  eorum  Usu  et  Abusu,  lib.  iL 

SALE,  (George,)  an  eminent  Oriental 
flcholar,  was  bom  in  1680;  but  of  his 
personal  history  little  is  known.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  first  committee 
of  a  society  For  the  Bneouragement  of 
Learning,  established  in  1736,  of  which 
■eTeral  noblemen,  and.  some  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  the  age, 
were  members.  But  bis  services  to  thia 
society  were  of  very  short  duration ;  he 
died  on  the  14  th  November,  1736,  leaving 
one  aon,  vho  became  fellow  of  New 
college,  Oxford.  Sale  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  great  General  Dictionary, 
and  had  a  considerable  share  in  that 
translation  of  the  works  of  Bayle,  which 
Is  incorporated  with  it.  From  a  paper  in 
Che  handwriting  of  Swinton,  one  of  the 
principal  writers  of  the  Universal  History, 
It  appears  that  Sale  contributed  to  that 
work  the  cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  history  immediately  following  the 
same.  But  the  most  important  of  his 
productions  is.  The  Koran,  commonly 
called  the  Alcoran  of  Mohammed,  trans- 
lated into  English  immediately  from  the 
original  Arabic ;  with  explanatory  Notes, 
taken  from  the  most  approved  Commen- 
tators. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Preliminary 
Discourse,  1734,  4to.  Soon  after  Sale  s 
death  a  catalogue  of  his  Oriental  MSS. 
was  published,  containing  many  choice 
articles  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
literature.  They  are  all  now  in  the  Rad- 
difie  Library,  Oxford,  for  which  they 
were  purchased. 

SALE,  (Sir  Robert  Henry,)  a  distin- 
guished British  officer,  was  born  in  1782, 
and  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the 
36th  foot  in  1795.  His  other  commis- 
tions  are  thus  dated :— lieutenant,  April 
12,  1797;  captain,  March  23,  1806; 
tnajor,  Dec.  30, 1813;  lieutenant-colonel, 
June  2,  1825;  colonel,  June  28,  1838; 
colonel-in-chief  of  the  13th,  or  Prince 
Albert's  regiment  of  light  infantry,  Dec. 
15,  1843.  He  served  at  the  battle  of 
Mallavelly,  and  at  the  siege  and  storming 
of  Seringapatam  in  1799.  He  was  pre- 
sent throughout  the  campaign  in  the 
Uanaud  country  in  1801 ;  served  at  the 
atorming  of  the  Travancore  lines  in  1809; 
at  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius  in  1816: 
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and  of  Rangoon  in  1824;  and  be  parti* 
cuUrly  distinguished  himself  at  the  atorm- 
ing of  the  stockades  near  Kemmendine 
in  the  same  ^ear.  He  was  nominated 
a  C.Bk  for  his  conduct  at  Ftome  and 
Malown  in  1825-6.  In  October  1838  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
1st  Bengal  biieade  of  the  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  which  fonned  the 
advance  in  the  campugn  in  Afighanistan. 
He  commanded  the  storming  party  at 
Ghuznee,  under  lord  Keane,  the  23d 
July,  1839,  when  hewas  severely  wounded. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  nominated  a 
K.CB.,  and  received  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  Afghanistan.  He  commanded 
the  force  aent  to  subdue  the  Kohistan 
eountry  in  September  1840,  and,  after 
numerous  stormings  and  captures,  com- 
pelled Dost  Mahommed  Roan  to  sur* 
render  to  Sir  William  M*Naghten.  In 
1841  he  commanded  the  brigade  which 
atormed  tlie  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  drove 
the  enemy  from  off  the  heights  of  TeesaD, 
forced  the  Jugdulluek  pass,  stormed  the 
fort  of  Mamoo  Khful,  and  finally  retreated 
upon  Jellalabad.  Here,  from  the  12th 
November,  1841,  he  was  shut  up  with  the 

farrison  by  the  besieging  forces  till  the 
th  April,  1842,  on  which  day  he  attacked 
and  utterly  routed  the  besiezing  army 
under  Akhbar  Khan.  He  took  a  part  in 
the  general  action  of  Teezan,  and  the  re- 
capture of  Cabul ;  and  waa  immediately 
afterwards  created  a  knight  grand  cross 
of  the  bath,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament.  He  was  with  the  army  of 
the  Sutlej  as  quartermaster-general  to  her 
Majesty's  forces  in  India ;  and  he  died  of 
a  wound  received  in  an  action  with  the 
Sikhs  at  Moodkee,  on  the  18th  of  De* 
cember,  1845. 

SALIAN,  or  SALLIAN,  (James,)  an 
eminent  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  atAvig* 
non,  in  1557,  entered  the  society  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  waa  selected  by  hia 
superiors  to  teach,  successively,  the  dassica 
and  belles-lettres,  moral  theology,  and 
sacred  literature,  at  different  seminaries 
in  the  province  of  Lyons.  Afterwards  he 
held  for  some  time  the  office  of  rector  of 
the  college  of  Besan^on.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  he  spent  at  Paris.  He  died  in 
1640.  He  published,  Annales  Ecclesiastic! 
Veteris  Testament!,  ab  Orbe  condito  usque 
ad  Christi  Domini  Mortem,  1618^1624, 
in  6  vols,  fol,  abounding  in  learned  re- 
searches ;  an  Epitome  of  the  preceding 
work,  1635,  fol;  and,  Enchiridion  Chro* 
nologicum  Sacrse  et  Profanss  Historic. 

SALICETO,  (Guglielmo  de,)  a  phy- 
sician   and   surgeon,    was  a  native  of 
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Placenta,  and  in  holy  orders.  He  anpeais 
to  have  resided  for  some  time  at  Bologna, 
and  finally  to  have  received  a  public  salary 
from  Verona,  where  he  died  about  1277* 
He  left  writings  which  for  a  long  time 
were  regarded  as  of  high  authority, 
though  composed  in  the  barbarous  style 
of  the  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
makes  the  distinction  between  the  nervea 
destined  to  the  voluntary,  and  to  the  vital 
or  involuntary  motions.  He  wrote,  Sum* 
ma  Conservationis  et  Cnrationis,  Venice, 
1489,  fol. ;  and,  Chirurgia ;  this  has  fre- 
quently been  edited,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French. 

SALIH-BEN  BAHLEH,  an  eminent 
Indian  physician,  who  practised  at  Bagdad 
in  the  time  of  Aaroun  al  Rashid,  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  786  to  808. 

SALIMBENI,  (Cavaliere  Ventura,)  a 
painter,  was  bom  at  Sienna,  in  1557,  and 
atudied  at  Parma  and  Modena  the  works 
of  Correggio  and  Parmigiano.  He 
arrived  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of 
Siztus  v.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  m  the 
palace  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  He  also 
painted  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Abra- 
nam  and  the  Angels,  in  the  church  del 
Gesu;  the  Circumcision,  in  S.  Simeone 
de  Lancellotti ;  and  the  Annunciation,  in 
S.  Maria  Maegiore.  He  afterwards  visited 
Florence,  where,  in  competition  with 
Bernardino  Barbatelli,  called  II  Poccetti, 
lie  painted  in  the  cloister  de  Servi  several 

{lictures  of  the  life  of  the  Virein.  As  he 
ived  in  habits  of  intimacy  wiu  Agostino 
Tassi,  that  artist  frequently  painted  the 
landscapes  in  the  back-grounds  of  hia 
pictures.    He  died  in  1613. 

SALINAS,  (Francis  de,)  a  celebrated 
musical  theorist^  was  bom  at  Burgos,  in 
Spain,  in  1613.  Though  blind  from  his 
birtb,  he  acquired,  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  of  the  mathematics  and 
music,  and  was  liberally  patronized  by 
the  duke  of  Alva,  Paul  IV.  and  others. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  admirable  trea- 
tise, De  Miisic4,  in  seven  books,  fol. ;  and 
he  translated  into  Spanish  verse  soine  of 
Martial's  Epigrams.     He  died  in  1590. 

SALISBURY,  or  SALESBURY,  ( WiU 
liam,)  a  Welsh  antiquary,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Denbighshire,  and  stu- 
died for  some  time  at  Oxford,  wl  ence  he 
removed  to  Thavies-inn,  London,  where 
be  studied  the  law.  Queen  Elizabt^th 
gave  him  a  patent,  for  seven  years, 
for  printing  in  Welsh  the  Bible,  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments.  He  compiled,  A  Die* 
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tionavy  in  English  and  Welsh,  London, 
1547 ;  A  Little  Treatise  of  the  English 
Pronunciation  of  the  Letters ;  Battery  of 
the  Pope's  Bottereulx,  commonly  called 
the  High  Altar;  The  Laws  of  HoweU 
Dba;  and,  A  Welsh  Rhetorick.  He  also 
assisted  bishop  Davies  in  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Welsh.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  ha 
was  living  in  1567. 

SALISBURY.  See  Cecil. 

SALISBURY.  See  John  of  Salisbury. 

SALLENGRE,  (Albert  Henry  de,)  a 
learned  writer,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in 
1694,  and  educated  at  Leyden,  where  he 
studied  history  under  Perizonius,  philo- 
sophy under  Bernard,  and  law  under 
Voetius  and  Noodt.  He  then  returned 
to  his  parents  at  the  Hague,  and  was  ad« 
mitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  Hol- 
land. After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
he  spent  some  time  at  Paris  in  visiting  the 
libraries,  and  in  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  leamed  men.  In  1716  he  was 
made  counsellor  to  the  princess  of  Nassau; 
and,  the  year  after,  commissary  of  the 
finances  of  the  States  General.  He  went 
again  to  Prance  in  1717 ;  and  two  years 
atlter  to  England,  where  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  of 
the  small-pox  in  1723,  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of 
the  Literary  Journal,  which  began  at  the 
Hague  in  1713.  His  part  consists  of  four 
volumes,  1715—1717.  The  continuation 
was  by  Desmolets  and  Gouge t  He  also 
published,  L'Eloge  de  Tlvresse,  a  piece 
of  much  spirit  and  gaiety;  Histoire  do 
Pierre  de  Montmaur ;  Commentaires  sur 
les  Epttres  d'Ovide  par  M.  de  Meairiac, 
with  a  discourse  upon  the  life  and  worka 
of  Meziriac ;  Po&ies  de  M.  de  la  Mon* 
noye;  Novus  Thesaurus  Antiquitatun^ 
Romanaram,  a  Supplement  to  Gnevins'a 
collection,  in  3  vols,  fol. ;  Huetii  de  Rehua 
ad  eum  pertinentibus  Commentarius,  with 
a  preface.  After  his  death,  was  pub* 
lished  at  the  Hague,  in  1728,  a  treatise 
of  his,  entitled,  Essai  d'une  Histoire  dea 
Provinces-Unies  pour  Tannic  1621,  oil 
la  Trdve  finit,  et  la  Guerre  recommen^a 
avec  I'Espagne,  4to. 

SALLO,  (Denis  de,)  sieur  de  La  Coa* 
draye,  the  founder  of  modem  periodical 
criticism,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1626.  Hia 
faculties  opened  slowly ;  but  at  length  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  college  exr 
ercises,  and,  applying  to  the  study  of  law« 
wa^  admitted  a  counsellor  of  the  parlia* 
ment  of  Paris  in  1652.  It  was  in  1664 
that  he  first  projected  the  Journal  dea 
Savants,  the  fii:8t  number  c£  which  api> 
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Beared  on  tW  5ili  of  January,  in  t|ie  fol- 
lowing year,  under  the  namb  of  the  Sieiu 


d'HedouTiUe.    Several  penoi 

iirnal,  and  it  began  in 


out  were  con' 
tributors  to  this  join 
a  free  style  of  critioism  wbiok  excited  the 
loud  complaints  of  some  noted  authors, 
Vfho  procured  the  siippression  ol  the  work 
afler  the  Idtii  number.  Sallo  then  trana- 
ferred  the  editorship  to  the  abb^  Oalloia, 
who  contented  himself  with  extracts  ftom 
books,  without  any  remarks  upon  them 
or  the  authors.  It  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  abb6  de  la  Roque,  and 
the  president  Cousin ;  and  it  was  finally 
committed  to  a  body  of  men  of  letters  ap- 
pointed  by  tlie  chancellor,  and  was  kepi 
up,  without  interruption,  till  the  end  of 
July,  1792.  It  was  the  parent  of  all  the 
literary  journals  in  Italy,  Germany,  Hoi-* 
land,  and  England.  Sallo  died,  of  apo* 
plexy,  on  the  Mth  May,  1669,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

SALLUST,  (Caius  Crispua  Sallustlus,) 
an  eminent  Roman  historian,  was  bom 
n.o.  86,  of  a  plebeian  family,  at  Amiter^ 
num,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabiaes,  and 
was  brought  up,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  grammarian  Atteiua  Philologus,  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  no  leas  noted  for  hia 
licentiona  manners  than  for  his  abilities. 
Aulus  Gellius,  on  the  authority  of  Varro, 
has  recorded  that,  being  detected  in  an 
adulterous  intercourse,  he  was  scourged 
by  the  hand  of  Milo,  and  obliged  to  pay 
a  fine  before  he  obtained  dismission. 
On  this  account,  when  tribune  of  the 
people  in  the  year  (b.  e.  52)  of  Clodius'a 
assassination  by  Milo,  he  displayed  great 
•nmity  to  the  latter,  aa  he  perpetually  did 
to  his  defender  Cicero.  His  extravagance 
and  debauchery  caused  him  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  list  of  senators  by  the 
censors  Appius  Claudius  and  Calpumiua 
Piio.  Julius  CflMar,  however,  by  his  au- 
thority afterwards  restored  him ;  promoted 
him  to  the  di^itiea  of  qusettor,  and 
praetor;  took  bim  with  him  to  Airica; 
and  nominated  him  to  the  government  of 
Numidia,  in  which  office  he  enriched 
himself  so  much  by  pillage  and  rapine, 
that  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  able 
topurchaae  a  mansion  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  with  extensive  gardens,  which  to  this 
day  retain  his  name.  He  died  b.c.  34, 
«t  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Sallust  was  a 
ftrongpwrtyman.  He  thoroughly  despised 
and  hated  the  ariatocraticfi  party  (of 
which  Pompey  was  the  head),  and  he  took 
no  pains  to  oonceal  his  opinions.  Hia 
principal  work  was  a  history  of  the  Roman 
repubuo  from  the  deaUi  of  Sylla»  b.  g.  78,  to 
the  appointment  of  Pompey  to  the  com- 
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mandof  the  Mithridatic  war,  a.a  67 :  of  thin 
feviiiefragmenu  only  remain.  But  we  poa- 
aeas  entire  two  historical  pieces  of  his  cona- 
position,  On  the  Jugorthme  War,  and.  On 
the  Catilinarian  Conspiracy,  which  md&e» 
to  inspire  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  greater 
work.  It  ie  acknowledged  that  the  con- 
cise en^gy  of  the  Latin  language  is  no- 
where displayed  to  more  perfection  thui 
In  these  pieces,  which,  likewise,  in  tiie 
matter,  exhibit  great  vigour  of  sentim^it 
and  force  of  narration,  with  singular  skill 
in  sketching  cliaracteis.  His  style  waa, 
indeed,  censured  in  his  own  thne  for  an 
afiectation  in  the  use  of  old  words,  and 
occasional  obscurity  produced  b^  bold- 
ness of  figurr  and  excess  of  brevity.  Hia 
reputation,  however,  stood  very  high  in 
Rome.  Martial  calls  him  *'  Primus  in  Ro- 
mana  Historia ;"  Tacitus,  who,  in  aome 
measure,  made  him  an  object  of  imita- 
tion, quotes  him  aa  '*  rerum  Romanamm 
florentissimus  Auctor;"  and  Quintilian 
compares  him  to  Thocydidea.  There  are 
preserved,  also,  under  the  name  of  Sal- 
lust,  two  orations  addressed  to  Caesar,  De 
Republici  Ordinandi;  and  two  declama- 
tions against  CatiUne  and  Cicero.  But 
the  autnenticitv  of  the  orations  is  doubt- 
ful; and  the  declamations  are,  by  the 
best  critics,  held  to  be  spurious.  The 
first  edition  of  Sallust  was  published  at 
Venice  m  1470.  The  edition  of  Cortina, 
Leipsio,  1724,  4to,  with  a  valuable  com- 
mentaiy,  has  formed  the  basis  of  moat  of 
the  subsequent  editi<»is.  The  best  modem 
editions  are  liiose  of  Kritx,  3  vols,  8vo^ 
Leipsic,  1828,  1834,  and  of  Gerlacb, 
Basle,  1823^1831,  3  vols,  4to.  An  ac« 
curate  edition  of  the  text^  with  the  prin- 
cipal various  readings,  was  published  by 
Orellius,  Zurich,  1840, 12mo. 

S  ALLUSTIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century, 
wrote  a  work  in  Greek,  On  the  Gods  and 
the  World,  published  by  Leo  Allatins, 
Rome,  1638,  l2iao,  and  by  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1821,  8vo. 

SALMASIUS.   See  Sauhaise. 

SALMERON,  (Alphonso,)  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1516,  and 
studied  at  Paris,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Ignatiua  Loyola,  and 
Rsoame  one  of  hia  &at  and  most  zealoua 
disciples.  He  made  many  journeys  as  a 
missionary  into  German v,  Poland,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  Ireland.  He  appeared 
also  at  the  council  of  Trent,  ana  contri*' 
buted  to  the  foundation  of  a  college  at 
Naples,  where  he  died  in  1585.  Hit 
works,  which  contain  Cosimentariea  on 
the  Scriptures,  werepuhliahed  in  8  volii  foL 
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SALMON,  (William.)  an  emintnl 
enpiiie  in  the  setenteenth  oentuiy,  who 
puMished,  The  Complete  Pbyiieiao,  or 
Druggist's  Shop  0|ieiied;  A  Univecsal 
HeiSai;  Polygraphiee,  or  the  Arts  of 
Drawing,  Engraving,  Etdiing,  and  Linm* 
iDg;  aiM,  Compendimn  of  the  Theorjr 
«M  Practice  of  Physic  He  died  about 
1700. 

SALMON,  (Nathaniel,)  an  antiquary, 
son  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Salmon,  rector  of 
Mepsall,  in  Bedfordshire,  was  educated 
at  Beoe't  college,  Cambndge.  He  en- 
tered into  orders,  and  obtained  a  living 
itt  Saffolk,  ef  which  he  was  deprived  for 
being  a  non-juror.  He  then  settled  as  a 
physician  at  Bishop- Stortford,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where  be  died  in  1742.  His. 
works  are,  A  Survey  of  the  Ro'nan  An- 
tiquities in  the  Midland  Counties;  A 
Survey  of  the  Roman  Stations  in  Britain, 
according  to  the  Roman  Itinerary;  The 
History  of  Hertfordshire;  The  Lives  of 
the  English  Bishops,  from  tiie  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution;  The  Antiquities  of 
Surrey ;  and,  The  History  and  Antiqui* 
ties  of  Esseiy  from  the  Collections  of  Mr. 


SALMON,  (Thomas,)  elder  brother  of 
die  preceding,  was  brought  up  in  the  sea- 
eemce;  after  which  he  kept  a  coffee- 
house at  Cambridge;  but,  failing  in 
business,  he  removed  to  London.  He 
wrote.  An  Essay  on  Marriage;  History 
of  England;  Examination  of  Burnet 'e 
History  of  his  Own  Times ;  The  Chrono- 
logical Historian;  Modern  History,  or, 
Present  Sute  of  all  Nationa;  The  Fo- 
rotgner's  Companion  through  thoUniver* 
aities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  A  general 
Description  of  England ;  A  Geographical 
Grammar;  and,  A  Universal  Gaietteen 
He  died  about  1750. 

SALMON,  (Francis,)  a  learned  priest, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1677.  He  acquired 
considerable  skill  in  the  ancient  languages, 
particularly  the  Hebrew,  and  was  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  fothers  and 
councils.  In  1702  he  was  created  D,D. 
by  the  foeolty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  after- 
wards received  the  appointment  of  libra- 
rian to  their  society.  He  died  in  1736. 
He  was  the  author  of,  A  Treatise  on  the 
Siudy  of  the  Councils  and  their  Collec- 
tions, divided  into  three  parts,  ftc,  with 
Observations  on  the  Aulnon  who  have 
written  on  the  Subject,  and  on  the  Choice 
of  their  editions,  1724,  4to. 

SALOMON,  (Johann  Peter,)  a  musical 

composer  and  eminent  violinist,  was  bom 

at  Bonn,  in  1745,  and  educated  for  the 

profession  of  tho  civil  law ;  but  ho  waa  al* 
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lowed  to  indulge  his  favonrite  indinatlott/ 
and  soon  became  celebrated  not  only  for 
his  peifwmance  on  the  violin,  but  for  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  music.  He  first 
entered  the  service  of  prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  at  Beriin;  thence  in  17S1  ho 
went  to  Parts ;  but  not  meeting  with  suffi- 
cient encouragement  there,  he  ptoceeded' 
to  London,  where  he  was  immediately 
patronised  by  persons  in  the  hiebest  so* 
ciety.  In  1791  he  commenced  a  series 
of  subscription-concerts,  which  led  to  the 
production  of  those  twelve  grand  sym- 
phonies by  Haydn,  known  as  "  composed 
for  Salomon's  Concerts."  In  1798  the 
oratorio  of  The  Creation  was  produced  at 
the  opera  concert-room  under  the  direo-^ 
tion  of  Salomon.  In  1801  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Arnold  and  Madame 
Mara,  opened  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
during  Lent,  with  oratorios ;  and  in  the 
same  year  gave  five  subscription-concerts. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  in  1813,  he  contributed  his  ser- 
vices as  a  dilettante.  He  died  in  1815,  and 
was  buried  in  the  great  cloister  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

SALONIUS,  an  eminent  French  pro* 
late,  who  flourished  towards  the  middlo 
of  the  fifth  century,  was  the  son  of  St* 
Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  was 
educated  in  tlie  monastery  of  Lerins, 
undsr  Honoratus,  Hilary,  Salvianus,  Vin- 
ceutius,  and  other  celebrated  men.  He  waa 
afterwards  elected  a  bishop ;  but  it  is  not 
known  over  what  church  he  presided, 
some  tmaginmg  it  to  be  Geneva,  othera 
Genoa,  and  others  Vienne.  He  wrote, 
Expositio  in  Parabolas  Solomonis;  and 
Comment.  Mystic,  in  Ecdesiasten,  both 
in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  him- 
self and  his  brother  Veranus.  They 
trere  published  at  Haguenau  in  1532,  in 
4  to,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  eighth  voL 
of  the  Bibl.  Patr. 

SALTER,  (Samuel,)  a  learned  divine, 
was  bora  at  Norwich,  and  educated  at  tho 
free  school  of  that  city,  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  at  Beue't  college,  CambridgOy 
of  which  he  became  fellow.  His  abilitien 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Sir 
Philip  Yorke,  then  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  KinffVbencb,  and  afterwards  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to 
his  sons,  and,  wnen  he  became  lord 
cbanoellor,  made  him  his  domestic  chap- 
lain, and  gave  hhn  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Gloucester^  which  he  after-^ 
wards  exchanged  for  one  in  that  of  Nor- 
wich. About  tho  time  of  his  quitting 
Cambridge  he  was  one  of  the  writers  of 
tho  Athenian  Lettns*    Soon  afterward* 
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tbe  chancellor  gave  hira  ihe  rectory  of 
Burton  Cogglee,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
where  he  continued  till  175O9  when  he 
was  nominated  mmiater  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Nor- 
wich* In  January,  1754,  he  was  promoted 
to  thepreachership  at  the  Charter-houie ; 
aome  time  before  which  (July,  1751) 
archbishop  Herrine  had  honoured  him 
with  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Lambetb.  In 
1756  he  was  presented  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor to  the  rectory  of  St  Bartholomew 
near  the  Royal  Exchange;  and  in 
November,  1761,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Bear- 
croft  as  master  of  the  Charter-house.  He 
published,  A  complete  Collection  of  Ser- 
mons and  Tracts  of  his  grandfather  Dr. 
JeiTery,  1751,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  with  his  life 
prefixed,  and  a  new  edition  of  Moral  and 
Iteligious  Aphorisms,  by  Dr«  l^hichcote, 
with  large  additions  of  some  letters  that 
passed  between  him  and  Dr.  Tuckney, 
concerning  the  Use  of  Reason  in  Religion, 
&c.,  and  a  Biographical  Preface,  1751, 
3vo.  To  these  may  he  added.  Soma 
Queries  relative  to  the  Jews,  occasioned 
by  a  late  sermon,  with  some  other  papers 
occasioned  by  the  Queries,  published  the 
same  year.  In  1773  and  1774  he  edited 
aeven  of  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Ben 
Mordecai;  written  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Taylor,  of  Crawley,  in  Hampshire.  In 
1776  he  printed  for  private  use,  The  first 
106  lines  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad ; 
nearly  as  written  in  Homer*s  Time  and 
Country;  and  in  1777  he  corrected  the 
proof-sheets  of  Bentley'a  Dissertation  on 
rbalaris.  He  died  in  1773.  In  his 
earlier  life  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Bentley,  and  preserved  many  anecdotes 
of  that  great  critic,  which  were  published 
from  his  papers  by  Bowyer. 
1^  S  ALTMARSH,  (John,)  an  Antinomian 
divine,  was  born  of  a  good  family,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Magdalen 
college,  Cambridge.  He  became  minister 
at  Brasted,  in  Kent,  and  chaplain  in  the 
army  under  Fairfax;  but  afterwards  he 
settled  at  Ilford,  in  Essex,  where  he  died 
in  1647,  He  published.  Free  Grace,  or 
the  Flowings  of  Christ's  Blood  freely  to 
Sinners;  Shadows  flying  away;  The 
Smoak  in  the  Temple;  Dawnings  of 
Light;  Sparkles  of  Glory;  and,  Wonder- 
ful Predictions.  These  books  made  a 
great  noise,  and  were  answered  by  writers 
of  no  ordinary  name,  particularly  by  the 
learned  Thomas  Oataker. 
.  SALUTATO.    See  Coluccio. 

SALVATOR  ROSA.    See  Rosa. 

SALVI,  (Giovanni  Batista,)  a  painter, 
oallcd  also  Sassofenato,  was  bor^  at  the 
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eastle  of  that  name,  near  Urbino,  in  1605, 
and  waa  instructed  by  his  father,  Tar- 
quioio  Salvi,  an  obscure  painter,  who 
sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  and 
imitated  the  works  ni  the  great  maiten^ 
particularly  Raffadle.  He  afterwards 
atudied  atNaples.  His  pictures  are  moaHy 
representations  of  the  Viigin  and  Child, 
or  Female  Saints.    He  died  in  1685. 

SALVIANUS,  a  celebrated  presbyter 
of  Marseilles,  was  bom  about  390,  |^»> 
bably  at  Colosne,  though  for  many  years 
he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Tkevea.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  Irom  a 
family  of  rank,  and  certainly  aojoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  whfle 
he  was  yet  a  layman,  since  before  he  went 
to  the  south  of  France  he  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  profane  and  sacred  lite* 
rature.  He  married  a  lady  named  Pal- 
ladia, who  was  a  Gentile,  whom  he  was 
the  means  of  converting  to  Christianity, 
and  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  About  420  he 
removed  to  the  abbey  of  Lerins,  where  in 
426  he  was  invited  to  undertake  the  office 
of  presbyter  at  Marseilles.  Gennadiua, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  him,  observes, 
ihat  he  might  without  offence  be  caDed 
<*  Master  of  Bishops,"  since  he  wrote 
many  homilies  which  were  preached  by 
bishops  not  so  well  qualified  to  compose 
for  themselves.  He  died,  according  to 
Tillemont,  about  484.  Sudi  of  his  pieces 
as  are  still  extant  are  written  with  such 
force  and  elegance,  particularly  when  he 
is  declaiming  against  the  irregular  man- 
ners of  the  times,  that  he  has  had  the 
title  given  to  him  of  ^  The  Jeremiah  of 
the  fifth  century."  They  consist  of,  De 
Providentift  et  Gubernatione  Dei,  deque 
Jttsto  ac  prssenti  ejus  Judicio^  Lib.  VIII.; 
Adversus  Avaritiam,  prsesertun  Cleriei>-> 
rum  et  Sacerdotum,  Lib.  IV.,  published 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Tunothy; 
and,  Epistolse  IX.  The  best  of  his  worn 
is  that  published  by  Baluze^  1699,  8vo. 

SALVIATI,  (Francesco,  or  Ceeeo 
Rossi  de',).  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rence in  1510,  and  was  a  fellow  student 
with  Giorgio  Vasari,  first  under  Andrea 
del  Sarto,^  and  afterwards  under  Baeeia 
BandineltL.  The  two  young  frienda  pur- 
sued their  studies  at  Rome.  The  genius 
of  Salviati,  however,  durected  him  to  a 
more  correct  design,  and  to  a  grander 
and  more  animated  sijfle  than  Uiat  of  hia 
companion ;  and  Vasari  himself  celebrated 
him  as  the  ablest  artist  who  was  at  that 
thne  at  Rome,  In  the  church  of  La  Face 
he  painted  the  Annunciation,  and  Chriat 
appearing  to  St.  Peter,  by  which  he  gained 
cQnslder<»^|e  reputation;  aod  h«  looo 
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nfterwards  embellished  the  vault  of  the 
ehapel  of  his  patron,  cardinal  Salviati 
(whose  name  he  bore),  with  a  series  of 
frescoes,  representing  the  life  of  St  John 
the  Baptist.  He  was  also  employed  by 
the  pnnce  Famese  to  execute  the  car- 
toons for  the  tapestry  for  his  palace,  in 
which  he  represented  the  history  of  Alex-* 
atider.  In  conjunction  with  Vasari  he 
ornamented  the  apartments  of  the  Can- 
cellaria  with  several  fresco  works.  From 
Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
painted  the  history  of  Psyche,  in  a  saloon 
of  the  Palazzo  Grimaldi,  which  Vasari, 
with  a  marked  partiality  for  his  conntrjr- 
man  and  co-disciple,  styles.  La  piu  bell* 
Opera  di  Pittura  che  sia  m  tutta  Venezia. 
He  then  visited  Mantua,  where  he  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  works  of 
Oialio  Romano.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Florence,  and  was  employed  by  (lie  grand 
duke  to  ornament  one  of  the  saloons  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  he  repre- 
sented the  battle  and  triumph  of  Furius 
Camillns.  He  next  accompanied  the 
cardinal  de  Lorraine  to  France,  where 
Francis  I.  had  engaged  some  of  the  ablest 
artists  of  Italy  in  the  decoration  of  the 
ChAteau  of  Fontainebleau.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  distinction,  and  was  treated 
with  ^eat  kindness  by  Primaticcio^  the 
tupermtendent  of  the  works;  but  the 
j«aloosy  and  turbulence  of  his  nature 
returned  these  eood  offices  with  ingrati- 
tude and  malev^ence.  During  his  stay 
in  France  he  painted  a  fine  picture  for 
the  church  of  the  Celestines,  at  Paris, 
s^presenting  the  taking  down  from  the 
Cross.  Dissatisfied  with  his  situation  in 
France,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where 
he  died  in  1563. 

SALVIATI,  (Oiuseppe,)  a  Venetian 
painter,  who  exchangeu  his  fiunily  name 
of  Porta  for  that  of  his  master  Salviati* 
His  design  and  colouring  were  highly 
admired;  and  his  abilities  were  frequently 
em^oyed  by  the  Venetians,  with  those 
of  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese.  He 
died  at  Venice  in  1585. 

SALVINI,  (Anton  Maria,)  a  learned 
JtaIian,wasbom  at  Florence  in  1653,  and 
itttdied  at  the  university  of  Pisa.  He  was 
professor  of  Greek  in  his  native  city,  and 
waa  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy della  Crusea,  to  the  perfecting  of 
whose  Dictionary  no  one  so  much  con- 
tributed. He  died  in  1729.  He  dis- 
]»layed  hu  industry  esoecialljr  in  tranria- 
tion;  and  his  list  of  metrical  Italian 
versions  comprises  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
of  Homer;  Hesiod;  Theocritus;  Anacreon; 
many  of  the  Greek  minor  poets  and 
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epigrammatists;  the  Clouds  and  Plutut 
of  Aristophanes ;  parts  of  Horace  and 
Grid;  Persins;  part  of  Job  and  the  La> 
mentations;  Boileau's  Art  Po6tique; 
Addison's  Cato,  and  Letter  from  Italy; 
and  several  other  pieces.  Of  his  versions 
the  general  character  is  strict  fidelity: 
for  example,  he  has  not  omitted  a  single 
epithet  of  Homer ;  on  which  account  be 
was  obliged  to  enrich  the  Tuscan  language 
with  several  compound  terms  never  before 
hazarded*  There  are  also  published  of 
this  author,  Sonnets,  and  otner  original 
Poems;  A  Hundred  Academical  Dis- 
courses ;  A  Funeral  Oration  for  Antonio 
Magliabecchi,  and  some  other  works.— 
His  youngjer  brother,  Salvino,  born  at 
Florence  in  1667,  was  a  canon  of  that 
city,  and  a  distinguished  man  of  letters. 
He  published,  Fasti  Consolari  dell'  Acca- 
demm  Fiorentina;  and,  the  Lives  of 
Magalotti  and  Magliorucci.  He  died  in 
1751. 

SAMBUCUS,  (John,)  a  learned  phy- 
sician, antiquarian,  and  historian,  was 
born  in  1531  atTirnau,  in  Huneary,  and 
studied  at  the  most  celebrated  univer- 
sities in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 
He  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the 
emperors  Maximilian  II.  and  RodolphIL 
He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Vienna  in  1584. 
Sambucus  waa  a  benefactor  to  learning 
by  the  pains  he  took  to  discover  MSS.  of 
ancient  authors,  and  to  collect  medals 
and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  He 
published  Latin  translations  of  Hesiod, 
Theophylact,  the  Pbsedon  of  Plato*  and 
some  orations  of  Xenophon  and  Thucy* 
dides;  and  he  edited  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  Hesychius,  Hephspstion,  ApoUonius, 
Philo,  and  other  authors.  He  also  pub- 
lished commentaries  upon  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry ;  notes  on  various  Greek  and 
Latin  authors;  and  a  collection  of  em- 
blems, with  ancient  medals  and  coins. 
Of  his  original  works  the  most  consi- 
derable was  a  History  of  Hungary  in 
Latin,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  Bonfiniusi 
and  broueht  down  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II,  He  likewise 
published,  a  History  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors ;  and,  Icones  Medicorum  et  Philo- 
sophorum  veterum  et  recentium. 

SAMERIUS,  (HenTy,)aleamed  Jesuit, 
was  bom  at  Manche,  in  the  duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  in  1640,  and  educated  at 
the  Jesuits'  college  at  Cologne.  He  was 
also  well  qualified  for  a  missionary  into 
Protestant  countries,  by  the  uncommon 
address  with  which  he  could  assume  a 
borrowed  character.  For  this  reason, 
when   Mary  queen  of  Scots,   then  a 
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Srifoner  in  England,  had  expreited  a 
esire  to  have  a  priest  of  the  Jesuits', 
order,  he  was  sent  into  this  country  in 
the  character  of  a  physician.  Under  this 
disguise  be  gained  access  to  that  princesS| 
and  attended  her  for  some  years,  offi* 
I'iatine  privately  as  her  confessor.  Find* 
in^  at  length  that  the  agents  of  Elisabeth's 
ministers  began  to  suspeet  him^  he  fled 
back  to  the  continent  He  died  m  1610. 
He  wrote  an  able  work,  entitled  Chrono- 
logia  Sacra  ab  Orbe  condito  usque  ad 
Christum  aatum,  1608,  fol,  Antwerp. 

SAMMES,  (A^lett,)  an  antiquary,  was 
educated  at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  in  which  he  was  incorporated  at 
Oxford  in  1677.  He  published,  Britannia 
Antiqua  Illustrata,  or  the  Antiouities  of 
Ancient  Britain,  derived  from  tne  Phoe* 
nicians,  fo),  1676.     lie  died  in  1679. 

SAMONICUS,  (Quinliis  Serenus,)  a 
learned  man  in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and 
Cnracalla,  who  wrote  several  works,  which 
are  cited  by  Macrobius  and  others;  but 
the  only  one  preserved  to  our  times  is  a' 
poem,  entitled  Carmen  de  Medicind, 
treating,  in  hexameters  of  no  very  elegant 
construction,  on  the  whole  of  medicine 
from  the  head  to  the  feet  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Caracalla.  Several  editions 
of  his  poems  have  been  printed,  of  which 
the  most  elaborate  is  that  of  Keuchenius, 
Amst  1662.  Burmann  has  also  given 
philological  and  critical  notes  upon  it  in 
nis  Poerae  Lat  Minores. 

SAMPSON,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent 
puritan  divine,  was,  according  to  Str}'pe, 
Dom  at  Plavford,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  a 
fellow  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge. 
Wood  says  be  was  born  in  1517,  without 
specifying  where ;  but  he  adds,  that  he  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  appears  to  have 
imAiihed  the  jprinciples  of  tne  refonnation 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  the  means 
of  converting  John  Bradford,  the  famous 
inartyr.  He  began  likewise  very  eavly 
to  entertain  those  prejudices  against  the 
habits,  which  occasioned  so  much  mischief 
in  the  church,  and  which  were  confirmed 
in  him  by  associating  with  the  Geneva 
reformers  during  their  exile  in  the  reign 
of  Mary.  He  was  ordained  by  arch- 
bnhop  Cranmer  and  bishop  Ridley,  who, 
on  that  occasion,  at  his  request,  dispensed 
with  the  liabits.  In  1551  he  was  pre* 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  Allhallows,  Breads 
street,  London,  which  he  resigned  in 
1553.  In  the  following  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanerr  of  Chichester. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
accounted  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Pro- 
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tesiaal  preachers.  On  the  accession  of 
Mary  he  concealed  himself  for  soma 
time;  but  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
^ee  to  Strasburg,  where  he  resid^  with 
the  other  EogUsh  exiles,  and  had  soma 
share  in  the  Geneva  translation  of  tba 
Bible.  On  the  accession  of  Elisabeth  ha 
returned  home,  not  only  confirmed  in  his 
aversion  to  the  habits,  but  with  such  a 
dislike  to  the  episcopal  office,  that  he  re- 
fused the  bishopric  of  Norwich.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  preach,  particularly 
at  St  Paul's  Cross^  wnere  his  wonderful 
memory  and  eloquence  were  greatly  ad- 
mured.  In  September,  1560,  he  was  made 
a  prebendary  of  Durham  ;  and  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1561,  he  was  installed 
dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  At  this 
time  Sampson  and  Humphrey  were  the 
only  Protestant  preachers  at  Oxford  of 
any  celebrity.  In  1562  be  resigned  hia 
prebend  of  Durham,  and  became  so  open 
and  sealous  in  his  invectives  against  the 
habits,  tbat^  after  considerable  forbear- 
ance, he  was  cited,  in  1564,  with  Dr. 
Humphrey,  before  the  high  commissioa 
court  at  Lambeth,  and  was  deprived  of 
his  deanery,  and  for  some  time  imprisoned* 
Notwithstanding  his  nonconformity,  how- 
ever, he  was  presented,  in  156^  to  the 
mastership  of  Wigston  hospital,  at 
Leicester,  and  had  likewise,  according  to 
Wood,  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St 
Paul,  London.  The  queen  also  permitted 
him  to  hold  the  theological  lectureship  at 
Whittington  college,  in  the  metropolis^ 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
Cloth  Workers'  Company.  He  died  in 
1589.  He  married  Latimer's  niece,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  His  works  are. 
Letter  to  the  professors  of  Christ's  Gospel, 
in  the  parish  of  AUhallows  in  Bread-street, 
Strasburg,  1554,  8vo ;  tliis  is  reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  to  Strype's  Eccleaiaa- 
tical  Memorials;  A  Warning  to  take 
heed  of  Fowler's  Psalter,  London,  1576 
and  1578,  Svo. ;  this  was  a  Popish  Psalter, 
published  bv  John  Fowler,  once  a  Fellow 
of  New  college,  Oxford,  but  who  went 
abroad,  turned  printer,  and  printed  the 
Popish  controversial  works  for  aouM 
years ;  Brief  Collection  of  the  Church  and 
Ceremonies  thereof;  and,  Prayers  and 
Meditations  Apostolike;  gathered  and 
framed  out  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles. 
He  was  also  editor  of  two  sermons  of 
John  Bradford,  on  Repentance,  and  that 
Lord's  Supper.  Baker  ascribes  to  him 
a  translation  of  a  Sermon  of  John  Chry 
sostome,  of  Pacience,  of  the  End  of  tb. 
World,  and  the  Last  Judgment  1550 
8vo. ;  and  of  An  Homelye  of  the  &esur« 
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rectton  of  Christ,  by  John  Brentiai,  1550^ 
8vc». 

SAMPSON,  (Honry,)  a  non-couformiafc 
divine,  was  a  native  of  South  Levertoo, 
in  Nottinshamshire,  and  educated  at 
Pembroke-nali,  Cambridge,  where  he  be* 
came  fellow.  He  obtained  the  living  of 
Framlingbam,  but  was  ejected  for  noa- 
conformity  at  the  restoration,  and  then 
studied  nbysic  at  Ley  den  and  Padua,  and 
practised  with  success  in  London.  He 
died  in  1 705.  He  published  an  edition 
of  Porter  on  Divine  Grace,  and  prepared 
materials  for  a  History  of  Non-Confor- 
mists. 

SAMSOE,  (Ole  Johan.)  a  Danish  dra- 
matist and  writer,  was  born  in  1759,  at 
Nestved,  and  educated  at  Colding,  and 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where 
be  formed  an  intimacy  with  Rahbek,  with 
whom  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many in  the  summer  of  1782.  In  1793 
be  was  made  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Latin  school,  but  resigned  that  situation 
in  the  following  spring.  Besides  his 
Scandinavian  t^es,  the  first  of  which, 
Frithiof,  had  been  composed  by  him  while 
at  the  universitv,  he  commenced  %  trans- 
lation of  Cicero  s  Offices,  and  another  of 
Garve*s  work  on  Morals.  He  died  Jan. 
24th,  1796,  a  week  before  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  his  tragedy  of  Dyvecke 
(founded  on  the  history  of  the  beautiful 
mistress  of  Christiern  11.  and  her  ambi- 
tious mother).  This  tragedy  and  bis  Tales 
form  the  two  volumes  of  his  posthumous 
pieces,  edited  by  his  Ariend  Uahbek. 

SAMWELL,  (David,)  a  native  of  Nant- 
glyn,  in  Denbighshire,  known  as  the 
anrgeou  of  the  2>Mcop#ry,  at  the  time 
when  captain  Cook  was  murdered  by  the 
natives  of  Owhyee,  As  he  was  present 
at  this  dreadful  scene,  he  gave  to  the 
jmbUc  a  very  circumstantial  account  of 
It  He  also  published  some  poems  in 
Welsh.    He  died  in  1799. 

SANADON,  (Noel  Stephen,)  aleamed 
Jesuit,  and  elegant  Latin  poet,  was  bom 
at  Rouen  in  1676,  and  taught  polite 
literature  at  Caen,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Huet.  He 
afterwards  professed  rhetoric  at  Paris; 
and  he  was  for  some  time  charged  with 
the  education  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  In 
1728  be  was  appointed  librarian  to  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  He  died  in 
1733.  He  published  separately  various 
Latin  poems,  which  are  reckoned  among 
the  purest  of  modem  times;  and  also 
published  them  in  a  collected  form,  Car- 
minum  Libri  Quatuor,  Paris,  1715, 12mo, 
and  various  theses  and  philological  disser- 
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tations ;  bat  he  is  best  known  for  his  prose 
translation  of  the  works  of  Horace,  with 
notes— Ponies  d'Horace,  dispos^es  sui- 
vanC  I'ordre  Cbronologique,  Paris,  1728; 
2  vols,  4to.  He  wrote  also  a  translation 
pf  the  Pervigilium  Veneris.  His  prin- 
cipal Latin  work  is  his  heroic  poem,  ei^ 
titled  Nicanor  Moriens. 

SANCHBS,  (Antonio  Nunes  Ribeiro,) 
a  learned  physician,  was  bom  in  1699,  at 
PennarM acor,  in  Portugal,  and  studied  at 
Coimbra  and  Salamanca.  He  afterwards 
passed  to  London,  and  then  visited  Ley- 
den,  where  he  further  improved  his  know- 
ledge under  the  direction  of  Boerhaare. 
When,  in  1731,  Anne,  empress  of  Russia, 
required  of  that  professor  to  recommend 
her  three  physicians,  Sanches  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  number.  He  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  Russian  army ; 
and  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
extensive  and  successful  practice,  and  at 
last  became  first  physician  at  court  But 
the  revolution  of  1742,  which  placed 
Elizabeth  Petrowna  on  the  tiirone,  de- 
prived him  of  his  appointment;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  proscriptions  which  he 
daily  witnessed,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 
In  1747  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  1783.  Catharine,  when  she  ascended 
the  Russian  throne,  rewarded  his  services 
with  a  pension  of  1000  roubles,  which 
was  punctually  paid  till  his  death. 

SANCHEZ  DE  AREV  ALO,(Rodrigo,) 
Lat  Rodericui  Sanctius,  a  learned  Spanish 

S relate,  was  born  in  1404  at  Santa  Maria 
e  Nieva,  in  the  diocese  of  Segovia,  and 
educated  at  Salamanca.  About  1440 
John  II.,  king  of  Castile,  sent  him  as 
ambassador  to  Frederic  III.  When 
Calixtus  III.  became  pope,  he  was  sent 
by  Henry  IV.  of  Castde  to  congratulate 
his  holiness  on  his  accession,  in  all  his 
embassies  Sanches  made  Latin  harangues 
to  the  different  princes  to  whom  he  was 
sent.  These  harangues  are  still  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library, 
Paul  II.  appointed  him  ffovemor  of  the 
castle  of  Sl  Angelo,  and  keeper  of  the 
jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Roman  church. 
He  was  successively  promoted  to  the 
bishoprics  of  Zamora»  Calahorra,  and 
Palencia.  He  died  in  1470.  He  wrote* 
Speculum  Vitas  Humanse,  &c. ;  Epistola 
de  Expugnatione  Nigropontis ;  Compen- 
diosa  Uistoria  Hispanica;  tiiis  was  re- 

frinted  in  the  collection  entitied  Hispania 
llustrata,    by    Andrea    Schott,    vol.  i. 
Frankfort,  1603 ;  and.  Liber  de  Origina 
ac  Differentia  Principatus,  &c. 
SANCHEZ,  (Francisco^  Lai  S(mctkii 
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BroceruUf  an  eminent  Spanish  gramma- 
rian, waa  bom  at  Las  Bro^aSi  in  the  nro- 
Tince  of  Estremadura,  ifn  1 523,  and  studied 
«t  Valladolid,  and  at  Salamanca,  where 
he  obtained,  in  1554,  the  chair  of  rhe- 
toric, and  also  taught  Greek  and  Latin 
with  tlie  highest  reputation.  In  1574  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree.  He  had  already 
edited  Persius,  Pomponius  Mela,  the 
Ibis  of  Ovid,  Virgil's  bucolics,  and  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry.  He  now  devoted 
'all  his  leisure  to  the  composition  of  the 
^ork  which  gained  him  most  reputation, 
namely,  his  Minerva;  seu  deCausis  Lin- 
•giisB  Latins  Commentarius,  Salamanca, 
1587,  8vo.;  this  was  often  reprinted 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  m  more 
modern  times  at  Amsterdam,  1754, 1761, 
8vo,  with  remarks  b^Scioppius,  and  anno- 
tations by  Perizonms.  Another  edition 
was  published  at  Utrecht,  1 795,  with  the 
additions  of  Everard  Scheid ;  and  a  third 
at  Leipsic,  in  1793-1804,  with  the  notes 
of  Perisonius,  and  those  of  Charles  Lewis 
Bauer.  In  1593  Sanches  resigned  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  in  favour  of  his  son-in- 
law  Bartholom6  de  Cespedes,  and  reserved 
for  himself  those  of  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar, which  he  filled  till  his  death  in  1601. 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  he 
wrote.  Vers  brevisque  Grammatices  La- 
tins Institutiones ;  this  he  subsequently 
published  in  Spanish  under  the  title  Arte 
para  saber  Latin;  Grammatics  Grscs 
Compendium;  De  Arte  Dicendi ;  De 
Interpretandis  Auctoribus,  sive  de  Exer- 
citatione;  Paradoxa;  Organum  Dialec- 
ticum  et  Rhetoricum;  De  Nonnnllis 
Porpbyrii  aliorumque  in  Dialectica  Erro- 
ribus  Schols  Dialectics;  Commentaries 
on  the  Emblems  of  Andrea  Alciati; 
on  the  Sylvs  of  Angelo  Politiano;  on 
the  Poems  of  Juan  de  Mena;  and  on 
the  works  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  All 
his  minor  works,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Minerva,  were  published  at  Geneva 
in  1766,  4  vols,  8vo. 

'  SANCHEZ,  (Thomas,)  a  learned 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Cordova,  in  1550.  He 
died  at  Granada,  19th  May,  1610,  and 
was  buried  with  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence. His  works  on  the  Decalogue,  on 
Monastic  Vows,  &c.,  in  4  vols,  fol,  dis- 
play great  genius.  His  Disputationes  de 
Sancto  Matrimonii  Sacramento,  which 
he  designed  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  con- 
fessors, has  been  the  subject  of  severe 
animadversion,  owing  to  the  free  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 

SANCHEZ,  (Gaspar,)  a  learned  Jesuit, 
was  born  at  Cifuentes,  in  New  Castile, 
^ftbout  1553.  and  when  young  was  ap« 
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pointed  to  teach  tbe  learned  languages 
and  the  belles  lettres  in  the  Jesnits'  coU 
leges  at  Oropesa,  Madrid,  and  other 
places.  At  last  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  divinity  at  Alcala,  where  he  spent 
thirteen  years  in  commenting  on  the 
Scriptures,  the  result  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  various  volumes  in  folio,  at 
different  times.  Poole  has  made  frequent 
reference  to  them  in  his  Synopaia  Critt- 
corum.     He  died  in  1628. 

SANCHEZ,  (Francisco,)  an  eminent 
physician,  was  bom,  of  Jewish  parents^ 
at  Tuy,  on  the  borders  of  Portugal,  but 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  He 
studied  at  Rome,  and  at  Montpellier. 
His  works,  among  which  is  a  valuable 
Commentary  on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle, 
were  published  at  Toulouse,  1636,  4to. 
He  died  in  1632. 

SANCHEZ,  (Thomas  Anthony,)  a 
learned  Spaniard,  was  born  in  1730,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  researches 
into  toe  literary  historjr  of  his  country, 
and  by  some  editions  of  its  ablest  authors, 
which  he  illustrated  with  valuable  notes ; 
among  these  was  an  improved  edition  of 
Antonio's  Bibl.  Hispana.  He  died  in 
1 798.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  his 
Collection  of  Castilian  poetry  anterior  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed memoirs  of  the  first  marquis  of 
San  till  an  e,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
constable  of  Portugal,  on  the  origin  of 
Spanish  poetry,  Madrid,  1779-1782,  5 
vols,  8vo. 

SANCHEZ,  (Peter  Anthony,)  a  learned 
Spanish  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Vigo,  in 
Galicia,  in  1740.  After  the  preparatory 
studies  of  divinity,  he  obtained  a  canonry 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Jago  de  Compos- 
tella,  and  was  likewise  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

{preachers  of  the  last  century,  nor  waa  he 
ess  admired  for  his  benevolence.  He 
died  in  1796.  He  wrote,  Sum  ma  Theo- 
iogis  Sacrs ;  Annales  Sacri ;  History  of 
the  Church  of  Africa;  this  abounds  in 
learned  research ;  A  Treatise  on  Tolera- 
tion in  matters  of  Religion  ;  An  Essay  on 
the  Eloquence  of  the  F^lpit  in  Spain ;  A 
collection  of  Sermons;  and,  A  paper  read 
in  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Madrid  in 
1782,  on  the  Means  of  Encouraging  In- 
dustry in  Galicia,  ibid.  1782,  8vo. 

SANCHO,  (Ignatius,)  a  negro  of  ex- 
traordinary character,  bom  in  1729,  on 
board  a  slave-ship  in  its  passage  fi-om 
Guinea  to  Spanish  America.  He  was 
baptized  at  Carthagena  by  the  name  of 
Ignatius,  and  when  tv.o  yean  old  «aa 
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brought  by  bis  master  to  England,  and 
given  to  three  maiden  sisters,  near  Green- 
vich,  who  contemptuously  bestowed  on 
him  the  appellation  of  Don  Quixote's 
Bquire.  He  found  a  patron  in  tlie  duke 
of  Montague;  and,  after  that  nobleman's 
death,  he  lived  in  the  capacity  of  butler 
in  the  service  of  the  duchess,  who,  at 
her  decease,  left  htm  an  annuity  of  30/. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sustain 
upon  the  stage  the  characters  of  Othello 
and  Oroonoko,  he  was  settled  in  a  small 
grocery  shop,  where  his  good  conduct 
enabled  him  to  provide  a  decent  suh- 
■istence.  He  died  in  1780.  He  was 
author  of  several  letters,  which  possess 
great  ori^ality,  and  display  strong 
powers  of  mtellect 

SANCHONI ATHON,  an  ancient  Phoer 
nician  historian,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Berytus;  but  the  time  when  he 
flourished  14  uncertain.  He  is  commonly 
referred  to  the  age  of  the  Trojan  Wi^r. 
Sanchoniathon  composed  his  history  in 
the  Phoenician  language,  partly  from  the 
records  of  cities,  and  partly  from  the 
registers  and  inscriptions  preserved  in 
the  temples  of  Plicenicia  and  Egypt 
Philo  of  B^blos,  in  the  time  of  Adrian, 
translated  it  into  Greek,  and  of  this  ver- 
sion some  fragments  are  preserved  in 
Porphyry  on  Abstinence  from  the  Flesh 
of  Animals,  and  In  the  Evangelical  Pre- 
paration of  Eusebius.  Dodwell  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  history  of 
Sanchoniathon  never  existed ;  and  Dupin 
has  attempted  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
supposed  fragments;  but  other  learned 
men  consider  them  as  authentic,  Suidas 
mentions  this  author  as  having  written  a 
treatise  on  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  Phoenicians ;  another  ou  the  physio- 
logy of  Hermes ;  and  a  third  on  the  Egyp- 
tian theology*  An  edition  of  the  extant 
fragments  of  Sanchoniathon 's  work  was 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  1826,  by  J.  C. 
Orelli.  In  1835  a  MS.  containing  the 
whole  of  Philo's  translation  of  Sancho- 
niathon was  discovered  in  the  convent  of 
"Santa  Maria  de  Merinhao,  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  in  Portugal,  by 
colonel  Pereiro ;  or  according  to  others, 
hy  a  German  surgeon.  But  it  is  now 
nearly  universally  agreed  that  the  work 
Is  spurious.  In  1836  Wagenfeld  pub- 
lished a  German  translation  of  it,  witn  an 
introductory  discourse  by  Grotefend,  The 
year  following  there  appeared,  Sanchu- 
niathonis  Historiarum  Phoenician  libros 
soveniy  Greece  versos  k  Philone  Byblio, 
cdidit  Latinaque  versione  donavit  F. 
flTtfenfeld  Bremae,  1837.  9fo. 
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SANCROFT,  (William,)  an  emment 
English  prelate,  was  bom  at  Fresingiield, 
in  Suffolk,  in  1616,  and  was  educated  at 
Bury  school,  and  at  Emmanuel  college^ 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in 
1642.  He  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship 
in  1649,  for  refusing  to  conform  to  the  re- 
publican establishment,  and  then  went  to 
the  continent.    Ho  returned  to  England 
a  short  time  before  Charles  II.,  and  be- 
came chaplain  to  Cosin,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  gave  him  the  living  of  Hough* 
ton-le-Spring,  and  a  prebendal  stall    In 
1661  he  assisted  in  revising  the  Liturgy, 
and  particularly  in  introducing  the  altera- 
tions that  were  made  in  the  Calendar  and 
Rubric.     In  1662  he  was  elected  master 
of  Emmanuel  college,  in  1664  made  dean 
of  York,  and  a  few  months  after  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's,  Loudon. 
In   this  new   situation  he    contributed 
much  to  the  repairing  of  the  cathedral ; 
and  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
London,  he  gave  1400^  towards  rebuild- 
ing it    In  1668  he  was  presented  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  by  Cliarles  II., 
who,  in  1677,  raised  him  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury.   He  attended  his  royal  mas- 
ter in  his  last  moments,  and,  it  is  said* 
used  great  freedom  of  exhortation.  Under 
his  successor  he  evinced  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  established  church,  by  his 
opposition  to  Popery,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  seven  prelates  sent  to  the  Tower 
in  1688,  for  refusing  to  order  the  public 
reading  of  James  ll.'s  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence.   Though  thus  sealous  against 
the  papists,  and  one  of  those  lords  who 
declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  oa 
James's  abdication,  yet  he  refused  to 
wait  upon  the  new  made  monarch,  to 
whose    elevation    he    had    so    power- 
fully concurred;  and  for  this  pusillani- 
mous conduct  he  is  deservedly  censured 
by  Butnet  and  others.     His  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  led  to  his 
being  suspended ;  and  Tillotson,  in  1691, 
was  appointed  in  his  room.    As  he  re- 
fused to  leave  Lambeth,  he  was  cited 
before  the  court  of  Exchequer  as  an  ia- 
truder;  and  now,  finding  all  resistance 
vain,  he  retired  to  Fresingfield,  where  be 
lived  for  two  years  in  obscurity,  till  an 
intermittent  fever  carried  him  off,  24th 
Nov.  1693.    Sancroft,  though  a  learned 
and  laborious  scholar,  published  butUttle. 
His  writings  are.  Three  Sermons,  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  and  reprinted 
together  in  1694,  8vo,    His  few  othar 
piu>lications  consist  of  a  Latin  dialogue^ 
composed  jointly  by  himself,  Mr.  George 
Davenport,  and  another  of  bia  firiends, 
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•ntitlod.  Far  Pnedestinatus,  idve,  Dialo- 
giamiis  inter  qoendum  Ordinia  Plmdicaii- 
ttom  CalTioistam  et  Furem  ad  Laquenm 
damnatum  HabiCiia,  &c.,  in  1661,  12mo, 
containing  an  attack  upon  CaWinism; 
Modern  Politics,  taken  from  Maehiavel, 
Borgia,  and  other  modem  Authors,  by 


of  one  of  the  minor  religions  sects,  was 
bom  at  Perth,  in  Scotland,  in  1723,  and, 
being  Intended  for  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  studied  for  two  years  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh ;  but  at  the  ex- 

Siration    of  that    time    he    married   a 
aughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Glass,  and. 


an  Eye-witness,  1652,  12mo. ;  a  preface    his  lortone  being  small,  entered  into  the 
to  Bishop  Andrewes'   Defence  of  the    finoi  trade  at  Perth,  whence  he  removed 


Vulgar  Translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which 
Bancroft  was  the  editor ;  and  some  offices 
for  Jantiary  30tb,  and  May  2dth.  In 
1757,  Nineteen  Familiar  Letters  of  his 
to  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Henry,  North,  of 
Milden^hall,  hart.,  and  which  were  found 
among  the  papers  of  that  gentleman, 
were  published  in  8vo.  His  numerous 
collections  in  MSS.  were  purchased  some 
yean  after  his  death  by  bishop  Tanner, 
and  presented  to  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford. 

SANCTIUS.    See  Sancrss. 

SANCTORIUS.    See  Samtorio. 

SANDBY,  (Paul,)  an  ingenious  and 
indefatigable  artist,  was  born  at  Notting- 
ham, in  1732,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
proenred  admission  to  the  drawing  room 
in  the  Tower.  In  1748  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, wishing  to  have  a  snrvey  of  the 
Highlands  of  (Gotland,  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  memorable  camoaign  in 
1745-6,  Sandby  was  appointed  arauglits- 
nnder  the  inspection  of  general 


to  Dundee,  and  afterwards  to  Edinburgh. 
Sandeman,  who  was  now  an  elder  in  ono 
of  Glass's  churches,  or  congregations,  and 
had  imbibed  all  his  opinions,  published  • 
series  of  letters  under  the  name  of  Pa- 
lamoHf  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Jamea 
Hervey,  occasioned  by  that  author's 
Theron  and  Aspasio,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  show,  that  his  notion  of  faith  is 
contradictory  to  the  Scripture  account  of 
it,  and  could  only  serve  to  lead  men,  pro- 
fessedly holdin^^  the  doctrines  oommonfy 
called  Caivinisticv  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness  upon  their  frames,  inward 
feelings,  and  various  acts  of  faith.  In 
these  Tetters  Sandeman  attempta  to  orove^ 
that  faith  is  neither  more  nor  less  man  • 
simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  he  maintains,  that  the 
word  faith,  or  belief,  is  eonstantlv  used 
by  the  apostles  to  signify  what  is  denoted 
by  it  in  common  discourse, — a  persoasioii 

,   .  _   ^ _  „  of  the  truth  of  any  propositioB ;  and  that 

David  Watson,  with  whom  he  travelled    there  is  no  difference  oetween  believing 


through  the  North  and  Western  parts  of 
that  country,  and  made  many  sketches 
Dining  hit  stay  at  Edinburgh  he  made  a 
iramber  of  smaQ  etchmgs  mm  these  de- 
rigns,  which  on  his  return  to  London 
wevB  published  in  fol.  by  Ryland  and 

See.  In  1752  he  settled  at  Wmdsor, 
during  his  continuance  there  took 
more  t^n  seventy  views  of  Windsor  and 
Eton,  whieh  were  purchased  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  whom  he  soon  after  ac- 
eompanied  in  a  tour  through  North  and 
South  Wales,  where  he  made  a  great  num- 
ber of  sketches.  Under  the  patronage  of 
Sir  Watidn  Williams  Wynne,  he  afterwards 
took  many  more  views  from  scenes  in  the 
aame  conntry,  which,  with  those  before 
awntioned,  he  engraved  in  aqua-tinta,  in 
imitation  of  drawings,  with  a  degree  of 
perfeotion  never  before  known  in  this 
oowitry*  On  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (1768),  Sandby  was  elected  a 
Ro;jral  Academician.  By  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  marquis 


any  common  testimony,  and  believing  the 
apostolic  testimony,  except  that  which 
results  from  the  nature  of  the  testimony 
itself.  This  led  the  way  to  a  controversy 
among  Calvinists  in  Scotland  conoeraing 
the  nature  of  justifying  faith ;  and  those 
who  adopted  Sandeman's  notion  of  iL  and 
who  took  the  denomination  of  Stmatmm 
matUf  formed  themselves  into  <^areli 
order,  in  strict  fellowship  with  the  chnich 
of  Scotland,  but  holding  no  kind  of  com- 
munion with  other  churches.  The  chief 
opinions  and  practices  in  which  this  seot 
differs  from  others,  are,  thdr  weekly  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper;  their 
love-feasts,  of  which  eveir  member  is  not 
onl^  allowed  but  required  to  partake,  and 
which  consbt  of  their  dining  together  at 
each  other's  houses  in  theintervaJoetween 
the  morning  and  afternoon  service ;  their 
kiss  of  charity  used  on  this  occasion,  at 
the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  at 
other  times,  when  they  deem  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary or  proper ;  their  weekly  coUeetioil 


ef  Granby  in  1768  appointed  him  chief  before  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  so^ort 

dnwin0*matter  of  the  Royal  Academy  ofthe  poor,  and  defraying  other  expemas; 

at  Woolwich.    He  died  in  1809.  mutual  exhortation;  abstmenoe'fiom  blood 

SANDEAf AN,  (Robert,)  the  founder  and  thingft'strangled;  washing  each  otl'ers' 
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feet,  the  precept  coneerning  whicb«  at 
well  ae  other  preoepti,  they  underttand 
literally ;  eommimity  of  ^oda  to  far  aa 
that  every  one  ia  to  eomider  all  that  he 
haa  in  his  poaseiaion  and  power  aa  liable 
to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  church,  and 
the  nnlawfolaesa  of  laying  op  treasures 
on  ewnih,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any 
distanty  iiitiire,  and  uncertain  use.  They 
allow  of  public  and  private  diversions  so 
iar  as  they  are  not  connected  with  cii^ 
cunwtances  really  sinfiil;  but  apprehend* 
ingalotto  be  sacred,  disaoprove  of  playing 
at  cards^  dice,  Ac.  they  maintain  a 
plurality  of  elders,  paators,  or  bishops,  in 
each  church,  and  the  necessity  of  the  pre* 
aence  of  two  eldeia  in  every  act  of  disci* 
pKne,  and  at  the  administration  v(  the 
Lord'a  Supper.  In  the  choice  of  these 
elders,  want  of  learning  and  engagements 
in  trade,  te.,  are  no  sufficient  objeetieit; 
but  second  nairiages  diajualiiy  for  the 
office ;  and  they  are  ordained  by  prayer 
and  fiuting,  imposition  of  hands,  and 
giving  the  right  iiand  of  fellowship.  In 
their  discipline  they  are  strict  and  severe, 
and  think  themselves  obliged  to  separate 
from  the  communion  and  worship  of  aD 
aoch  religioua  societies  as  appear  to  them 
not  to  profess  the  simple  truth  for  their 
only  ground  of  hope,  and  who  do  not 
walk  in  obedience  to  it  In  every  church 
transaction  they  esteem  unanimity  to  be 
sdMohitely  necessary.  In  1758  Sandeman 
eommenced  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Pike  of  London,  an  Independent 
minister ;  and  in  1760  he  came  to  Lon- 
dout  and  preached  in  various  places  to 
crowded  auditories.  In  1764  he  went  to 
America,  and  continued  there  propaga^ 
ing  his  doctrines  and  discipline  in  vanous 
places,  particularly  in  New  England, 
until  the  political  disputes  arose  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  when  he 
gave  great  offence  by  taking  the  part  of 
tiie  former.  He  died  at  Danbury,  April  2, 
1771,  aged  forty-eight.  His  see^  though 
not  numerous,  still  exists,  but  under  Ta- 
Yious  modifications,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
America ;  and  there  are  a  few  branches 
•f  it  IB  England.  Besides  his  Letters 
en  TheroB  and  A  spado,  Sandeman  pub* 
lished  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pike; 
Thoughts  on  Christianity;  Tlie  Sign  of 
Ae  Prophet  Jonah ;  The  Honour  of  Mai> 
riage,  opposed  to  all  Impurities;  and, 
On  Solomon's  Song.  The  Separatists,  av 
they  call  themselves,  or  fottowers  of  John 
Widker,  once  a  fellow  of  Trinity  coHeffe^ 
Dublin,  seem  to  be  an  off-shoot  from  die 
Sandemanians :  at  all  events,  Walker's 
ftheolegto^  writings  are,  in  almost  eyery 
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particuhuTf  an  echo  of  those  of  Sande- 


SANDERS,  (Nicholas,)  adistmguished 
Roman  Catholic  controversial  writer,  was 
bom,  about  1527,  at  Charlewood,  in  Sur- 
rey, and  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
and  at  New  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  chiefly  canon  law,  and  became 
fellow.  Upon  the  accession  of  Eliiaheth 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  studying  divinity, 
became  doctor  in  that  faculty,  and  was 
ordained.  Soon  after  cardinal  Horius^ 
president  of  the  council  of  Trent,  hear- 
ing of  his  abilities,  took  him  into  hit 
family,  and  made  use  of  him,  as  his  theo* 
legal,  in  the  council. ;  When  the  council 
broke  up,  Sanders  accompanied  the  car- 
dinal to  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Lithuania, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  settling  the 
discipline  of  the  Romish  church.  He  after^ 
wards  settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  writmg  in  defence 
of  Popery  against  Jewel,  Nowel,  and 
other  eminent  Prote;}tan  t  divines.  In  1 5 79 
he  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  the  popish  bishops 
and  clergy  in  Ireland.  At  this  time  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  ear)  of  Desmond,  waa  in  arms, 
aa  he  pretended,  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  his  country;  but  in  1589 
bis  party  was  routed,  and  nimseYf  killed. 
The  part  Sanders  took  in  this  rebellion  la 
variously  represented.  Camden  says  \hat 
he  was  sent  over  purposely  to  enoourage 
Desmond,  and  that  severu  companies  of 
Spanish  soldiers  went  over  with  dim,  and 
that  when  their  army  was  routed,  he  fled 
to  the  woods,  and  died  of  hunger.  Wood 
says  that  he  died  of  a  dysentery ;  and 
Dodd  adopts  the  report  of  Rushton  and 
Pits,  who  say  that  he  died  at  the  latter 
end  of  1580,  or  the  beginning  of  1581. 
He  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  man 
of  abilities,  and  waa  considered  as  the 
most  acute  adversary  to  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  Popery  in  Ensland  which  hia 
party  could  boast  of.  He  had,  however, 
to  contend  with  men  of  equal  ability,  who 
exposed  his  want  of  veracity,  as  well  aa 
the  fkHacies  of  his  reasonings;  and  few  of 
his  works  have  survived  the  times  in 
which  they  were  written.  Among  them 
are^  The  Supper  of  Our  Lord,  &c.,  a 
defence  of  the  real  presence,  being 
A  Confutation  of  Jewel's  Agoloffy,  aa 
also  of  Alexander  Newel's  ChBlTenee^ 
Treatise  of  the  Images  of  Christ  and  hia 
Saints ;  being  a  confutation  of  Mr.  JeweTg 
reply  upon  that  subject;  The  Rock  of 
the  Church,  concerning  the  Primacy  of 
St.  Peter ;  A  brief  Treatise  un  Usury ;  De' 
Visibili  Monarchift  Ecclesis;  and,  DeOri- 
gine  et  IVogressu  Schismatis  Anglicairi. .' 
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SANDERS,  (Robert,)  a  literary  com- 
piler, born  in  Scotland  in  1727.  He  was 
by  trade  a  combmaker,  which  calling  he 
minquiflhed  to  make  compilationt  for 
booksellerB,  who  dealt  in  periodical  lite- 
mture,  such  as  the  Universal  Traveller, 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  Histories  of 
England,  the  Newgate  Calendar,  &c.  He 
also  became  amanuensis  to  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  for  whom  he  corrected  the  sheets  of 
the  History  of  Henry  II.  His  own  prin- 
cipal works  are,  A  Koman  History,  in 
Letters,  2  vols ;  and  Gaffer  Greybeard,  a 
novel.    He  died  in  1783. 

SANDERSON,  (Robert,)  a  learned 
prelate,  and  distinguished  casuist,  was 
porn  at  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 
19th  September,  1587,  and  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town, 
|ind  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  At  the 
university  he  generally  devoted  eleven 
hours  a  day  to  study;  by  which  industry 
he  was  enabled  at  an  early  period  of 
life  to  go  through  the  whole  course  of 
philosophy,  and  to  obtain  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  classic  authors. 
From  most  of  these  he  made  large  ex- 
tracts ;  and  he  also  drew  up  indexes  ta 
them  for  his  private  use,  either  in  a  kind 
of  journal,  or  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
^ach  book.  The  same  assiduity  he  con- 
tinued to  practise  during  the  whole  of 
bis  life,  not  only  avoiding,  but  perfectly 
hating  idleness,  and  earnestly  advidiiig 
ethers  to  <'  be  always  furnished  with 
somewhat  to  do,  as  the  best  way  to 
innocence  and  pleasure."  lu  1606  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  his  college ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  proceeded  M.A. 
In  1608  he  was  chosen  reader  of  logic ; 
and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
appointment  with  such  ability,  that  he 
was  re^chosen  to  it  during  the  succeeding 
year.     He  also    distinguished    himself 

freatly  in  tlie  capacity  of  college-tutor, 
n  1611  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
Two  years  after  he  was  chosen  sub-rector 
of  Lmcoln  college;  and  he  filled  the 
same  office  in  1614,  and  1616.  In  1615 
he  published  his  lectures  on  logic,  under 
the  title  of  LogicsB  Artu  Compendium, 
8vo.  In  1617,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D. ; 
and  in  1618  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Wibberton,  m  Lincolnshire; 
this  Uvingi  however,  he  resigned  in  the 
following  year,  on  account  of  the  un« 
healthiness  of  the  situation ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  collated  to  the 
rectory  of  Boothby  Pannell,  in  the  same 
county.  Soon  after  his  acceptance  of 
this  benefice  he  resigned  his  fellowship, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev« 
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Henry  Nelson,  rector  of  Hai:^am,  m 
Lincolnshire.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Southwell.  In  1625  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  derks  in  Convoca- 
tion for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln;  as  he 
was  also  in  all  the  subsequent  Convo- 
cations during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
In  1629  he  was  installed  into  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  In  1631,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Laud,  then 
bishop  of  London,  the  kin^  appointed 
him  one  of  his  diaplains  m  ordinary. 
In  1633  he  was  presented  to  the  reetory 
of  Muston,  in  Leicestershire,  which  he 
held  for  eight  years.  In  1636,  when  the 
court  was  entertained  at  Oxford,  Sander- 
son was  created  DJ).  In  1642  the  king 
appointed  him  regius  professor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford,  and  canon  of  Christ-church ; 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  civil  wars 
from  entering  on  his  professorship  tfll 
four  years  afterwards,  and  even  then  he 
held  it  undisturbed  only  little  more  than 
twelve  months.  When,  in  1643,  the  par- 
liament summoned  the  famous  Assembly 
of  Divines  to  meet  at  Westminster,  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  Dr.  Sanderson  was  nominated 
one  of  that  body.  However,  he  declined 
taking  his  seat  amongst  them ;  and  afters 
wards  he  refused  to  take,  at  first  the 
Covenant,  and  then  the  Engagementi 
The  consequence  of  his  refussl  to  take 
the  Covenant,  was  the  sequestration  of 
his  rectory  of  Boothby  Pannell  in  1644 ; 
but,  so  great  was  his  reputation  for  piety 
and  learning,  that  he  was  not  deprived  of 
it  He  had  the  principal  share  m  draw-« 
ing  up,  "  The  Reasons  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  against  the  solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  the  negative  Oath,  and 
the  Ordinances  concemmg  Discipline  and 
Worship ;"  and  when  the  parliament  had 
sent  proposals  to  the  king  for  a  peace  in 
church  and  state,  his  majesty  desired  that 
Dr.  Sanderson,  with  the  doctors  Ham- 
mond, Sheldon,  and  Morley,  should  attend 
him,  and  give  him  their  advice  bow  far 
he  might  with  a  good  conscience  comply 
with  them.  This  request  was  at  tliat 
time  rejected;  but  in  1647  and  1648, 
when  his  majesty  was  at  Hampton-court 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  was  complied 
with,  and  Dr.  Sanderson  both  preached 
before  the  king,  and  had  many  public 
and  private  conferences  with  him,  fronk 
which  his  majesty  declared  that  he  re- 
ceived the  greatest  satisfaction.  While 
he  was  at  Hampton-court,  by  the  kinjg's 
desire  he  drew  up  a  treatise,  containing 
bis  sentiments  on  the  proposal  which 
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parliament  had  made  for  the  aholition  of 
episcopal    government    as    inconsistent 
with  monarchy.     What  he  wrote  upon 
this  subject  was  published  in  1661,  under 
the  title  of  Episcopacy,  as  established  by 
Law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  regiu 
I'ower,  8vo.     In  1648  Dr.  Sanderson,  on 
account  of  his  adherence    to  the  royal 
cause,  was  ejected  from  his  professorship 
and  canonry  at  Oxford  by  the  parliamen<^ 
tary  visitors,  and  withdrew  to  his  living 
of  Boothby  Pannell;    whence   he  was 
soon  after  carried  prisoner  by  the  parlia- 
ment party  to  Lincoln,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  exchanged  for  Mr.  Clarke,  a  puri- 
tan  divine  and  minister  of  AUington, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner    by  the 
king's  party.    .  This  exchange   having 
been  agreed  upon,   Dr.  Sanderson  was 
l%leased  upon  articles,  by  which  it  was 
engaged  that  he  should  be  restored  to 
his  living,  and  that  he  should    remain 
there  undisturbed.    But,  notwithstanding 
the  high  respect  in  which  his  character 
was  generally  held,  his  peace  was  inter- 
rupted, and  he  was  exposed  to  loss  and 
danger,  from  the  party  rage,  fanaticism, 
or  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
quartered  in  his  parish.     Several  times 
wa.s  he  plundered,  and  once  wounded  by 
them  ;  and  to  such  lengths  did  they  pro- 
ceed, that  they  not  only  came  into  his 
church,  and  disturbed  him  when  he  was 
reading  prayers,   but  even  forced    the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  him,  and 
tore  it  to  pieces.    About  this  time  Dr. 
Sanderson  received  a  visit  from  his  inti- 
mate friend  the  learned  Dr.  Hammond, 
who  was  desirous  of  entering  with  him 
into  a  free  discussion  of  various  points 
debated  between  the  Calvinists  and  Ar- 
minians.    This  was  afterwards  continued 
by  them  in  an  epistolary  correspondence, 
which  was  published.  On  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Sanderson  was  rein- 
stated in  his  professorship  and  canonry  at 
Oxford,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  no- 
minated to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.    He 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  1661,  and  had  a  principal 
share  in  the  alterations  which  were  made 
in  the  Liturgy.     He  died  on  the  29th 
January,  1663,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age.      Bishop  Sanderson  was  in 
person  moderately  tall,  of  a  healthy  con- 
stitution, and  of  a  mild,  cheerful,    and 
even  temper.     He  dressed  plainly,  and 
was  remarkably  temperate  in  his  manner 
of  living,  being  generally  satisfied  with 
one  meu  a  day  and  some  fruit  at  night ; 
and  till  he  was  threescore  years  of  age  he 
bad  never  expended  five    shillings  on 
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wine  for  his  own  use.     In  his  behaviour 
he  was  affable,  civil,  and  obh'ging,  but 
not  ceremonious.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
piety,  modesty,  and  abilities,  but  not  of 
such  universal  reading  as  might  be  sup- 
posed.   Being  asked  by  a  friend,  what 
books  he  studied  most,  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  great  learning,  he  an- 
swered, that  "  he  declined  to  read  manv 
books,  but  what  he  did  read  were  weU 
chosen,  and  read  often;"  and  added,  that 
"  they  were  chiefly  three,  Aristotle's  Rhe- 
toric, Aquinas's  Secimda  Secundse,  and 
TuUy,  but  especially  his  Offices,  which 
he  had  not  read  over  less  than  twenty 
times,  and  could  even  in  his  old  age  re* 
cite  without  book."  He  told  him  also  that 
the  learned  civilian  Dr.  Zouch  had  written 
Eiementa     Jurisprudentise,    which    he 
thought  he  could  also  say  without  book, 
and  that  no  wise  man  could  read  it  too 
often.  Besides  his  great  knowledge  in  the 
fathers,  schoolmen,   and  casuistical  and 
controversial  divinity,    he   was   exactly 
versed  in  ancient  and  modern  history, 
was  a  good  antiquary, and  an  indefatigable 
searcher  into  records,  and  well  acquainted 
with  heraldry  and  genealogies ;  of  which 
last  subject  he  left  20  vols,  in  MS.  which 
were  purchased  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  By 
the  worthiest  and  most  learned  of  his 
contemporaries  he  is  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms;  and  amongst  others  Dr. 
Hammond  says  of  him,  ''that  staid  and 
well-weighed   man  Dr.  Sanderson  con- 
ceives all  things  deliberately,  dwells  upon 
them  discreetly,  discerns  things  that  dif- 
fer exactly,  passeth  his  J«idginent  ratio- 
nally, and  expresseth  it  aptly,  clearly,  and 
honestly."     Besides  the  works  already 
enumerated,  he  was  the  author  of  Physicte 
Scientiffi  Compendium;   thirty-five  Ser- 
mons, printed  in  several   forms  and  at 
different  times,  and  collected  together  in 
fol,  in.4681 ;  Nine  Cases  of  Conscience 
resolved,  published  separately  at  different 
periods,  and  reprinted  together  in  1678, 
8vo. ;  De  Juramenti  Promissorii  Obliga- 
tione  Praelectiones  Septem,  1647,  8vo. ; 
since  frequently  reprinted  with  his   De 
ObligAtione    Conscientias    PrseU   VII. ; 
Pax  Ecclesise,  on  the  Five  Points ;  Epis- 
copacy as  established  in    England    not 
prejudicial  to  the  Regal  Power;    A  Cen- 
sure of  Mr.  Anthony  Ascham  his  Book  of 
the  Confusions  and  Revolutions  of  Go^ 
vernment;    Discourse     concerning    tha 
Church  in  these  Particulars,  1.  concern- 
ing the  Visibility  of  the  true  Church ;  2. 
concerning  the  Church  of  Rome,   &c;, 
published  in  1688, 4to. ;  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  at  Lincolti, 
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tie,,  publisbtd  in  th*  2dvoiiiineof  Peck** 
DeBiderata  Ciirtota;  and  ▼ariout  mnaU 
tracts,  prefacat,  9cc.  The  Preface  to  the 
Book  ot  Common  Prayer,  beginning  **  It 
hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the  Church/' 
vaa  written  by  bishop  Sanderson.  He 
also  assisted  Brian  Walton  in  his 
Pdlyglott 

SANDERSON,  (Robert,)  an  eminent 
antiquary,  was  bom  in  1660,  at  Eggles- 
ton-nall,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
educated  at  St  Johns  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  remained  in  the  university 
for  several  years,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Matthew  Prior.  Removing  to  Lon* 
don,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law, 
and  was  anpointed  clerk  of  the  rolls,  in 
the  Rolls  chapel.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  compilation  of  Rymer's  Foedera, 
and  was  exclusively  employed  in  arrange 
Ing  the  three  concluding  volumes,  from 
18  to  20.  In  1704  he  published  a  trana- 
lation  of  Original  Letters  from  William 
III.  whilst  prince  of  Orange,  to  Charles 
J  I.,  lord  Arlington,  and  odiers,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Prince's  Reception  at 
Middleburgb,  and  his  Speech  on  that 
occasion;  and  he  wrote  a  History  of 
Henry  V.  In  1726  he  was  appointed 
usher  of  the  court  of  chancery.  He  died 
in  1741. 

SANDERSON.    See  Saumdbrsoh. 

SANDERUS.  (Anthony,)  an  eminent 
topographer  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1586,  and  educated  at  Ou* 
denarde,  at  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Ghent, 
at  Douay,  and  at  Louvain.  Being  or* 
dained  priest,  he  officiated  for  several 
years  in  various  churches  in  the  diocese 
of  Ghent,  was  remarkably  aealous  in  the 
conversion  of  Protestants,  and  contended 
much  with  the  Anabaptists,  who  were 
numerous  in  that  quarter.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  cardinal  Alphonso 
de  la  Cueva,  who  made  him  his  almoner 
and  secretary.  Some  time  after,  by  the 
eardinal's  interest,  he  was  made  canon  of 
Ypres,  and  finally  theologal  of  Terouanne. 
He  died  in  1664.  He  wrote,  Dissertatio 
Pars^netica  pro  Instituto  BibliothecsB 
Publicfls  Gandavensis;  Encomium  S. 
Isidori;  De  Scriptoribus  Flandriae  libri 
tres ;  De  Gandavensibus  eraditionis  famA 
Claris ;  De  Bragensibus  emditionis  famft 
Claris;  Flandria  Illustrata;  and,  Choro- 
graphia  sacra  Brabantia,  sive  Celebrium 
aliquot  in  eft  Provinei&  Ecclesiaram  et 
Ccenobioram  Descriptio. 

SANDFORD,  (Franois.)  a  herald  and 
heraldic  writer,  was  bom  in  1630,  in  the 
castle  of  Caraow,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low.    At  eleven  years  of  age  he  sought 
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an  asylum  fai  Si>ndfbrd,  in  Shropshire, 
being'driven  1^  the  rebellion  from  Ire* 
land.  He  was  admitted,  at  the  reatora- 
tion,  as  pursuivant  in  the  college  of  arms ; 
but  being  attached  to  James  II.  he  re- 
signed his  office.  He  died  in  1693.  He 
wrote,  A  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Kings  of  Portugal ;  The  Order  and  Cere- 
moniee  used  at  die  Funeral  of  his  Grace, 
George  Duke  of  Albemarie ;  A  genealo- 
gical History  of  the  Kin^  of  England, 
and  Monarchs  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest,  Anno  1066,  to  the 
year  1677,  in  seven  parts,  or  books,  con- 
taining a  Diacourse  of  their  several  Lives, 
Marriages,  and  Issues,  Times  of  Birth, 
Death,  Places  of  Burial,  and  monumental 
Inscriptions,  with  their  Effigies,  Seals, 
Tombs,  Cenotaphs,  DevicM,  Arms,  frc ; 
and.  The  Coronaiion  of  King  James  IL 
and  Queen  Mary,  &C.,  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings. 

SAN  DINI,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  ecder 
siastical  historian,  was  bora  at  Vicenttnov 
in  1692,  and  became  librarian  andprofessor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Padua,  where  he 
died  in  1 75 1 .  He  wrote,  Vitae  Pontificum 
Romanoram,  Ferrara,  1748,  reprinted 
under  the  tiUe  of  Basis  Historim  Eccle- 
siastics ;  HistoriflB  Famflise  Sacrse  ;  Hie* 
toria  S.  S.  Apostolorum;  Disputationes 
XX.  ei  Historic  Ecclesiastica  ad  Vitas 
Pontificum  Romanorum ;  and,  Disserta- 
tions, in  Defence  of  the  Historise  Familise 
Sacr»,  which  father  Serry  had  attacked. 

S  ANDIUS,  (Christopher,)  or  Van  Den 
Sand,  a  Socinian  writer,  was  bom  at 
KSnigsburg  in  1644.  After  becoming  an 
ecclesiastic,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  died  in  1680.  He  published.  Nucleus 
HistoriflB  Ecclesiasticfls ;  Tractatus  de 
Origine  Aninun ;  Notie  et  Observationea 
in  G.  J.  Vossium  de  Historicis  Latinia ; 
Interpretationes  Paradozas  IV.  Evange- 
lioram ;  Confessio  Fidei  de  Deo  Patre, 
Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sancto^  secundum  Scrip- 
turam ;  Scriptura  Sacra  Trinitatis  Reve- 
latrix;  and,  Bibliotheea  Anti-Trinita^ 
rioram. 

SANDOVAL,  (Fra^  Pradencio  de,) 
an  eminent  Spani^  historian,  was  bom 
at  Valladolid,  others  say  at  Monterey,  in 
the  province  of  Galicia,  about  1560.  He 
entered  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  la 
Real  de  Naxera,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  eedeai- 
astical  antiquities  of  Spain.  .  He  was 
made  abbot  of  San  Isidore  de  Guengua  at 
Valladolid,  and  soon  after  appointed  hia- 
toriograpber  to  Philip  III.,  vrho  charged 
him  with  tlie  continuation  of  the  Cioniea 
General  of  Ambrosio  de  Moraleti  (which 
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Sandoval  published  ander  the  tiUe  of 
Hittoria  de  loe  Reyes  de  Castilla  v  de 
Leon,)  and  rewarded  him  with  the  bishop- 
ric of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  which  Sandoval 
held  until  he  was  translated  to  that  of 
Pampeluna  in  1612.  He  also  wrote 
Cronica  del  Inclyto  Emperadorde  Espjiiia 
Don  Alonso  VII. ;  Historia  de  la  Vida  y 
Heches  del  Emperador  Carlos  V. ;  of 
this  work,  which  is  highly  praised  by 
Robertson,  there  are  two  English  abridge 
menta;  one  by  James  Wads  worth,  under 
the  title  of  The  Civil  Wars  of  Spain, 
London,  1652,  fol. ;  the  other  by  Capt. 
John  Stevens,  History  of  Charles  V., 
London,  1703.    He  died  in  1621. 

SANDRART,  (Joachim  von,)  apainter 
and  engraver,  and  celebrated  writer  on  the 
fine  arts,  was  born  in  1606,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  and  received  his  earliest 
instruction  in  engraving  from  Matthew 
Merian  and  Theodore  de  Bry.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he 
was  for  some  time  instructed  in  engraving 
by  Giles  Sadeler,  who,  finding  his  genius 
was  better  adapted  to  painting,  reconn 
mended  him  to  exchange  the  graver  for 
tlie  pencil.  Whereupon  he  went  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Gerard  Honthorst,  under  whom  ne  made 
great  and  rapid  progress.  Descamps 
asserts  that  when  Honthorst  was  invited 
to  England  by  Charles  1.,  he  engaged 
Sandrart  to  accompany  him.     But  Bryan 

?uestions  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
le  certainly  passed  several  years  in  Italy, 
and  at  Venice  copied  the  finest  pictures 
of  Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese.  From 
Venice  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
much  employed  by  the  cardinal  Barberini, 
and  the  prince  Guistiniani,  and  was  en- 
trusted by  the  latter  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  engravings  of  the  statues 
in  bis  gallery.  Sandrart  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Frankfort,  and  was  employed 
in  several  works  for  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, and  for  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
resided  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  estab- 
lished an  academy,  and  composed  several 
works  on  art,  particularly  his  Academia 
Artis  PictorisB,  published  at  Nuremberg 
in  1083,  fol.  It  is  an  abridgment  of 
Vasari  and  Ridolfi  for  what  concerns  the 
Italian  painters,  and  of  Charles  Van 
Mander  for  the  Flemings,  of  the  seyen- 
,  teenth  century ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
work  which  he  had  publisned  under  the 
tide  of,  Accademia  Todesca  della  Archi- 
tettura,  Scultura,  e  Pittura,  oder  Teutsche 
Academia  der  edlen  banbild-mahleren- 
kunste,  Nuremberg,  1675-79,  2  vols,  fol. 
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He  pubUshed  also,  leonologia  Deorum, 
qui  ah  Antiquis  colebantur ;  Admiranda 
Sculpturse  Veteris,  sive  Delineatio  Vera 
Perfectissimarum  Statuarum;  Rome  An* 
tiquae  et  Novss  Theatniro,  1684,  fol. ;  and 
Romanorum  Fontinalia,  ibid.  1 685,  fol.  A 
German  edition  of  all  his  works  was  pub* 
lished  by  Volkmann,  at  Nuremberg,  in 
1669-75.  8  vols,  fol.  He  died  in  1688. 
.  SANDYS,  or  SANDES,  (Edwin,)  an 
eminent  prelate,  was  born  in  1519,  as  is 
supposed,  near  Hawkshead,  in  Furness 
Fells,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  college.  Cam* 
bridge,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1539,  and  to  that 
of  M.A.  in  1541.  In  1542  he  filled  the 
office  of  junior  proctor,  and  about  the 
year  1547  he  proceeded  B.D.,  and  was 
elected  msster  of  Catherine-hall.  At 
what  age  he  entered  into  holy  orders 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  from  his  father's 
will,  who  died  in  1548,  it  appears  that  he 
was  then  vicar  of  Haversham,  in  Buck* 
inghamshire.  In  the  following  year  ho 
was  presented  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Peterborougn  ;  and  he  also  com* 
menced  D.D.  In  1552  Edward  VL 
nominated  him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Carlisle ;  and  at  the  death  of  that 
prince,  in  1553,  he  was  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
year  last  mentioned  he  took  a  sealoua 
part  with  those  who  were  for  raising  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  the  throne ;  on  which  ac* 
count,  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
when  he  came  to  Cambridge,  as  he  was 
marchine  against  queen  Mary,  persuaded 
Dr.  Sandys  to  maintain  Lady  Jane's  tide 
to  the  crown  in  a  sermon  before  the 
University.  But  a  sudden  change  took 
nlace  in  the  state  of  affairs ;  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  was  obliged  to  retire, 
and  queen  Mary's  party  proved  trium'* 
phant.  The  duke  now  urged  him  to 
proclaim  queen  Mary  in  the  market-place 
at  Cambridge  -,  but  Dr.  Sandys  firmly  re- 
fused to  act  a  part  so  inconsistent  with 
his  late  declarations  from  the  pulpiL  For 
this  he  was  deprived  of  his  vice-chanvel- 
lorship  and  other  preferments,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
he  remained  about  seven  months,  and 
was  then  sent  to  the  Marslmlsea,  from 
which  prison,  after  beiijg  confined  there 
for  nine  weeks,  he  was  liberated  by  means 
of  the  friendly  mediation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Holcroft,  the  knight-marshal.  He  was 
soon  in  danger,  however,  of  being  com* 
mitted  a  second  time  to  custody;  for, 
owin^  to  the  intimation  of  some  of  his 
enemies  to  Gardiner,  bisbq>  of  Winches^ 
O  a  2 
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ter»  that  he  wai  one  of  the  greatest  here- 
tics in  England,  and  one  of  the  principal 
eomipters  of  the  Univ«r8ity,  that  prelate 
directed  that  the  strictest  search  should 
be  made  after  him.  Receiving  timely 
notice  of  his  danger,  he  fled  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  arrived  in  May,  1554.  He  had 
not  been  in  this  city  many  hours,  before 
he  was  informed  that  Philip  II.  of  S^ain 
had  given  orders  for  apprehending  him , 
upon  which  he  hastened  to  Augsburg, 
and  thence  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife;  but  he  afterwards 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  by  a  de- 
cline, and  his  only  child  by  the  plague. 
He  was  also  confined  himself  for  some 
months  by  a  dangerous  illness.  Towards 
the  end  of  1558  he  took  a  journey  to 
Zurich,  and  resided  five  weeks  in  the 
house  of  Peter  Martyr,  with  whom  he 
ever  afterwards  maintained  an  intimate 
correspondence.  Here  he  received  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  queen  Mary; 
upon  which  he  returned  to  Strasbnrff, 
and  thence,  in  company  with  Orindal, 
to  England,  where  they  both  arrived  on 
the  day  of  Elizabeth's  coronation  (Jan* 
1559).  In  the  month  of  March  follow- 
ing, die  queen  and  her  council  appointed 
him  one  of  the  nine  Protestant  divines 
who  were  to  hold  a  disputation  against 
an  equal  number  of  the  popish  cTergyi 
before  both  houses  of  parliament  at  West- 
minster. He  was  also  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  were  selected  to  prepare 
a  new  liturgv,  and  to  deliberate  on  other 
matters  for  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
On  the  21st  December,  1559,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester.  When, 
about  the  year  1565,  it  was  determined 
that  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  (called 
afterwards  Parker's,  or  the  Bishops'  Bible) 
should  be  made.  Dr.  Sandys,  on  account 
of  his  great  skill  in  the  original  languages, 
was  one  of  the  bishops  who  were  ap- 
>oointed  to  undertake  that  work ;  and  he 
liad  allotted  to  him  as  his  portion  th^ 
first  and  second  books  of  Kings,  and  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Chronicles.  In 
4570,  on  the  translation  of  his  friend 
Grindai  to  York,  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  see  of  London,  from  which,  in  1576, 
he  was  translated  to  York,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Grindai  to  Canterbury.  In 
1577  archbishop  Sandys  resolved  to 
visit  the  whole  of  his  province.  Such  a 
general  visitation  he  was  induced  to  make, 
it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
plaints of  Dr.  Barnes,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
that  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  bring 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  an  absolute 
conformity,  owing  to  the  lax  government 
4«2 


which  had  been  exercised  over  them 
by  his  predecessor;  and  that  his  provmce 
abounaed  in  Non-conformists,  whom  he 
could  not  reduce  to  the  established  orden 
of  the  church.  In  pursuance  of  his  reso- 
lution, the  archbishop  proceeded  in  the 
first  place  to  visit  Durham,  where  desn 
Whittingham  was  the  principal  penon 
under  &e  bishop.  He  was  a  divine  of 
great  learning,  and  of  long  standing  in  the 
church ;  but  lie  was  of  puritan  principles, 
and  had  not  been  ordamed  according  to 
the  form  of  the  English  service  book. 
Against  him  an  accusation  had  been  pre- 
ferred, branched  out  into  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles and  interrogatories,  the  principal  of 
which  was  his  Geneva  ordination.  The 
dean,  however,  instead  of  patting  in  an 
answer  to  the  charge,  insisted  on  the 
rights  of  the  church  of  Durham,  and  de- 
nied the  archbishop's  power  of  visitation; 
upon  which  his  Grace  excommunicated 
htm.  Whittingham  now  appealed  to  the 
queen,  who  directed  a  commission  to  the 
archbishop,  the  president  of  the  cooncfl 
in  the  north,  and  the  dean  of  York,  sp- 
pointing  them  to  hear  and  determine  re- 
specting the  validity  of  his  ordination,  snd 
to  inquire  into  the  other  misdemesnors 
contained  in  the  articles.  The  president 
was  a  favourer  of  the  Puritans,  and  the 
dean  of  York,  Dr.  Hutton,  was  of  Whit- 
tingham's  principles,  and  boldly  averred, 
that  the  latter  "  was  ordained  in  a  better 
sort  than  even  the  archbishop  himself;" 
so  that  the  commission  came  to  nothing. 
The  archbishop  afterwards  obtained  an- 
other commission,  under  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  deprive  Whittingham  as  a 
layman,  because  that  in  the  certificate  of 
his  ordination  there  was  no  mention 
made  of  a  bishop,  or  superintendent,  nor 
of  any  external  ceremonies,  not  even  so 
much  as  of  imposition  of  hands;  but  the 
president  occasioned  this  commission  to 
be  adjourned  sine  die.  These  proceedings 
against  dean  Whittingham  contributed 
much  to  render  the  archbishop  unpopu- 
lar ;  as  did  likewise  great  and  repeated 
differences  with  his  own  dean.  His  dili- 
gence and  activity  in  findings  out  Papists, 
and  preventing  ueur  pernicious  designs, 
rendered  him  also  very  obnoxious  to  per- 
sons of  that  communion.  His  life  was  thus 
rendered  a  scene  of  perpetual  contention 
and  warfare,  in  which  be  had  numerooi 
enemies  by  whom  many  attempts  were 
made  to  ruin  his  reputation  and  inters^ 
One  scheme  which  was  planned  with  this 
view  was  of  a  most  atrocious  nature.  Is 
May  1582,  he  lay  at  an  inn  in  Doncss- 
ter,  where,  through  the  contrivance  of  Sir 
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Robnt  Stapleton,  and  other  wicked  per- 
sons, his  concealed  or  open  enemies,  the 
inn-keeper*s  wife  was  introduced  into  his 
bed  at  midnight*  when  he  was  asleep. 
Immediately  after  this,  according  to  the 
concerted  plan,  the  inn-keeper  rushed  in- 


and  printed  in  4to.  He  was  a  strict  en- 
forcer of  conformity  upon  the  Puritans, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  which  he 
himself  lon(^  avowed  against  the  use  of 
clerical  habits.  From  a  passage  in  his 
last  will  it  appears,   that,  however  his 


to  the  room,  awakened  the  archbishop    judgment  might  be  warped  by  his  station 

with  his  noise,  and  held  a  drawn  dagger    '*-  '■'-    *-' '  — ^- '  ^' — ' ^ 

to  his  breast,  jpretending  to  avenge  the 
injury.  At  this  moment  Sir  Robert  Sta- 
pleton came  in,  as  if  suddenly  called  out 
of  his  chamber  by  the  disturbance,  and 
affected  to  pacify  the  inn-keeper,  whom 
he  sent  out  of  the  room  with  his  wife  and 
the  other  conspirators,  enjoining  on  them 
strict  secresy,  out  of  a  pretended  regard 
for  the  honour  of  the  prelate,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  church.    He  then  condoled 


in  life,  his  real  sentiments  at  the  close  of 
his  days  corresponded  with  his  early  im- 
pressions. "  I  am  persuaded,"  says  he, 
*<  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  by  politi-> 
cal  institution  appointed  in  the  church, 
are  not  ungodlv  nor  unlawful,  but  may 
for  order  and  obedience  sake  be  used  by 
a  good  Christian — ^but  I  am  now,  and 
ever  have  been  persuaded,  that  some  of 
these  rites  and  ceremonies  are  not  expe- 
dient for  this  church  now ;  but,  that  in  the 


with  the  archbishop  on  the  unfortunate    church  reformed,  and  in  all  this  time  of 
situation  in  which  he  had  been  discovered,    the  gospel,  they  may  better  be  disused  bv 


and  advised  him  to  make  the  matter  up, 
representing  how  prejudicial  it  would  be 
to  his  reputation,  and  the  credit  of  reli- 
gion, if,  being  one  against  so  many,  he 
Mould  offer  to  stir  in  such  a  case ;  and 
persuading    him,    notwithstanding    his 


little  and  litt]e,than  more  and  more  urged. 

SANDYS,  (Sir  Edwin,)  second  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Worcester- 
shire, about  1561,  and  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  under  the  cele* 
brated  Hooker.     In  1579  he  was  made 


innocence,  which  the  archbishop  earnestly    probationer- fellow ;  and  in  1581  he  oh- 
Stapleton  acknowledged,     tained  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  York 


protested,  and       ^  „    . 

that  it  were  better  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
needy  persons,  than  to  oring  his  name 
into  doubtful  question  in  an  affair  of  this 
nature.  With  this  advice  the  archbishop 
unwarily  complied,  and  was  laid  under 
contributions  from  time  to  time;  but 
afterwards  discovering  SirRobert's  malice, 
dissimulation,  and  avarice,  he  determined 
himself  to  bring  the  subject  into  exami- 
nation before  the  Star-chamber.  By  that 
court  he  was  declared  innocent,  and  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  and  severe  fines 
were  pronounced  on  Sir  Robert  Stapleton 
andhisaccompltces.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  the  Archbishop  was  repeatedly 
harassed  by  the  intrigues  of  courtiers, 
countenanced  by  the  queen,  to  obtain 
advantageous  leases  of  manors,  or  other 

Sroperty  belonging  to  his  see;  but  he 
rmly  resisted  them  all,  and  preserved 
the  estates  of  his  church  entire  for  his 
successors.  At  length,  after  a  life  of  much 


He  afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  published,  in  1629,  an  Account 
of  his  Observations,  under  the  title  of 
EuropsB  Speculum.  He  resigned  his  pre- 
bend in  1602,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  knighted  by  James  I.  and  em- 
ployed by  him  in  negotiations  with  foreign 
states.  He  opposM  in  June,  1621,  the 
measures  of  the  court  in  parliament,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned,  along  with 
Selden,  but  soon  after  set  at  liberty,  by 
the  interference  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  died  in  1629,  and  was  buried 
at  Northboume,  in  Kent  He  left  1,500*^ 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  fcun*- 
dation  of  a  metaphysical  lecture.  Several 
Sacred  Hymns  nave  appeared  under  his- 
name,  though  some  attribute  them  ta 
another  person  of  the  same  name. 

SANDYS,  (George,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  seventh  and  youngest 
son  of  the  archbishop)  and  was  bom  at 


trouble  and  contention,  this  learned  pre-    the  arcbiepiscopal  palace  of  Bishopthorpe, 
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late  died  in  July,  1588,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  frequent  and 
▼erv  eminent  preacher,  and  master  of  a 
style  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Several  Letters,  and  other 
Sapers  written  by  him,  are  inserted  ia 
tiype's  Annals,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop 
iParker,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Whit- 

S'ft,  and   in  Burnet's  History  of    the 
eformation.     In   1616  twenty-two  of 
bia  discourses  were  collected  together, 
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in  1577.  In  1589  he  entered  at  St.  Msry 
hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Corpus  Christi.  In  1610  he  set  out  on 
his  travels,  and  during  an  absence  of  two 
years  visited  not  only  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe,  but  the  most  celebrated  placea 
of  the  East,  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  fte. 
He  published,  on  his,  return,  an  Account 
of  his  Travels,  in  fol.  1615,  with  plates, 
which  was  often  reprinted.  Heaf^crwarda 
went  to  America,  and.  appears  to  bav* 
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succeeded  his  brother  as  treasurer  for  the 
£nglish  colony  of  Virginia.  During  bis 
residence  he  completea  his  translation  of 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  on  which  he 
had  been  for  some  time  engaged.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber 
to  the  king.  In  1636  he  published,  A 
Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms,  (several  of 
these  were  set  to  music  by  Lawes,)  and 
two  years  afterwards,  Paraphrases  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  and  Songs  selected  out 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  in 
1639  a  translation  of  Christus  Patiens,  a 
tragedy  by  Grotius.  His  last  work  was 
a  poetical  version  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, 1642.  He  died  at  Bexley  abbey, 
in  Kent,  the  residence  of  his  nephew  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt,  in  March  1643.  His 
learning  and  virtues  have  been  com- 
mended not  only  by  his  contemporaries, 
Lucius,  lord  Falkland,  and  others,  but  by 
Dryden,  who  called  him  **  the  best  ver- 
sifier of  his  age,"  and  by  Pope,  who 
declared  that  *' English  poetry  owed  much 
of  its  beauty  to  his  translations." 

SANGALLO,  (Giuliano  di,)  a  distin- 
guished artist  and  architect,  born  at 
Florence  in  1443,  was  the  son  of  Francesco 
Giamberti,  who  was  himself  an  architect. 
He  was  first  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
military  engineer  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici ; 
and  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
plapring  his  talent,  as  an  architect,  in  the 
cloister  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maddalena 
de'  Pazzi,  at  Florence.  He  was  after- 
wards commissioned  by  Lorenzo  to  erect 
a  large  convent  near  the  gate  of  San  Gallo ; 
whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  di  San 
Gallo,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  In 
1490  he  commenced  the  Palazzo  Gondi 
for  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  name.  He 
also  erected  a  palace  at  Savona  for  his 
patron  the  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Julius  II.     He  died  in  1517t 

SANGALLO,  (Antonio,)  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  employed  by  Alexan- 
der Vl.  to  convert  Haarian's  mausolenm 
into  a  fortress,  which  is  now  called  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  also  erected 
the  fortress  of  Civita  Castellana,  and  af- 
terwards that  of  Montefiascone.  He  like- 
wise erected  several  churches,  among 
which  that  of  the  Madonna  at  Montepul- 
ciano  is  esteemed  his  best  production  of 
that  class.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age 
in  1534. 

SANGALLO,  (Antonio  di,)  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  this  family  of  architects,  was  born  in 
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1482,  in  the  territory  of  Florence,  where 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Bartolomeo 
Picconi,  was  a  cooper  by  trade.  Antonio, 
who  was  brought  np  as  a  joiner,  hearing 
of  the  reputation  of  his  uncles,  Giuliano 
and  Antonio,  who  were  then  at  Rome, 
went  to  that  capital,  placed  himself  un- 
der their  tuition,  and  assumed  their 
name.  His  progress  in  the  art  made  him 
known  to  Bramante,  who,  in  1512,  con- 
fided to  him  the  execution  of  several 
works.  He  soon  obtained  employment 
from  some  cardinals ;  and  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,  when  his  uncle  Giuliano 
quitted  Rome,  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  in  con- 
junction with  Rafiaelle.  Under  (Element 
VII.  he  was  employed  in  enlarging  and 
embellishing  the  Vatican,  and  in  repair- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza.  He  also  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  afterwards 
Paul  III.,  who  employed  him  to  rebuild 
his  splendid  mansion  in  the  Campo  de' 
Fiori.  The  admired  Pauline  chapel,  and 
the  magnificent  staircases  by  which  the 
chapels  of  the  Vatican  communicate  with 
St.  Peter's,  were  of  his  construction.  The 
greatest  effort  of  his  genius  was  a  wooden 
model  of  St.  Peter's,  made  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  5,000  crowns,  which  was 
greatly  admired  for  the  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  its  design,  and  is  still  preserved 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Vatican.  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  however,  thought  it  too 
much  split  into  little  parts,  and  rather 
Gothic  in  its  taste  than  conformable  to  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  ancients;  so  that 
it  was  not  closely  followed.  As  he  well 
understood  solidity  of  building,  he  was 
employed  in  strengthening  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  great  co- 
lumns which  support  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's.  The  Palazzo  Famese,  begun  by 
him  for  his  patron  Paul  111.,  when  cardi- 
nal, and  afterwards  greatly  extended,  is 
the  most  celebrated  of  Sangallo's  works. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Kefomri  CHub- 
house  in  Pall-mall,  designed  by  Mr.  Barry, 
is  an  imitation  of  that  noble  structure. 
Sangallo,  having  been  employed  by  the 
Pope  in  surveying  the  inundations  of  the 
lake  of  Marmora,  concerning  which  the 
people  of  Terni  and  Nami  had  a  differ- 
ence, the  heat  and  unwholesomeness  of 
the  air  threw  him  into  a  disease,  of  which 
he  died  in  October,  1546. 

SANMICHELI,  (Michele,)  a  cele- 
brated architect,  was  born  in  1484,  at 
Verona,  and  about  his  sixteenth  year 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Bramante,  Michael  Ajigelo, 
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til*  SangaUi»  Stnsoviiio,  and  othen.  He 
•leeted  the  eaihedml  of  Montefiascone, 
and  the  church  of  Sim  Domenico  at 
Orvwto,  Raturaing  to  the  Venetian 
ttiritoiy,  he  was  employed  by  the  republic 
10  conttnict  the  new  fortifications  of  Ve- 
roiM,  when  be  first  introdoced  the  use  of 
triangular  and  pentangular  bastions,  and 
thereby  entirely  changed  the  Sjrstera  of 
military  architecture.  He  was  next  em* 
pIoTsd  in  fortifying  many  places  in  Istria 
and  Oalmatia,  Cyprus  and  Candra.  His 
atyle  shows  itself  to  most  advantage  in  his 
kfty  rusticated  bssements,  which  gene* 
rally  possess  an  air  of  di{rnity.  Among 
the  pabiti  erected  by  him  are  the  P. 
<}rimam  and  the  P.  Comaro  k  S.  Paolo 
mt  Venice,  and  the  P.  Canossa,  Bevilacqua, 
Vena,  Pelligrini,  and  Pompei  at  Verona. 
In  Verona  he  also  built  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  di  Campagnay  and  the  much 
admired  Gappella  PellegrinL  He  died 
in  1559. 

SANNAZARO,  (Jacopo,)  an  eminent 
Italian  and  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at 
Naples,  in  1458,  of  a  fiunily  originally 
from  Spain,  and  received  his  classical 
education  in  tlieschoolof  Oiuniano  Mag^ 
gio,  and  the  academy  of  Pontano,  and 
on  entering  the  latter,  in  conformity 
with  the  prevalent  custom  among  the 
learned,  he  changed  his  baptismal  name 
into  Actius  Sincerus,  whicn  he  always 
used  in  his  Latin  works.  The  first  in- 
apirer  of  his  muse  was  his  mistress  Car- 
moaina  Bonifacio,  who,  however,  died  in 
the  bloom  of  her  youth.  His  poetical 
reputation  having  made  him  known  to 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples,  and  the  Princes 
Alfonso  and  Frederic,  he  was  admitted 
into  their  train,  and  accompanied  them 
in  several  military  expeditions.  In  the 
subsequent  revolutions  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  un- 
dergone by  the  house  of  Arragon,  San* 
nazaro  remained  faathfblly  attached  to  its 
members;  and,  upon  the  succession  of 
F^rederio  to  the  throne,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension  of  600  dncats,  and  the 
donation  of  the  pleasant  villa  of  Mer- 
goglhio,  so  much  celebrated  in  his  poems 
under  the  name  of  Mergellina,  and  the 
destruction  of  which  by  the  Imperial  army 
under  Philibert  prince  of  Orange,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  witness.  He  did  not 
long  survive  this  disaster.  He  died  near 
Na^ea  in  1530.  He  had  accompanied 
hia  patron  Frederic  to  France  after  his 
expulsion  from  his  kingdom,  and  never 
quitted  him  till  that  prince's  death  in 
1504,  when  he  retumea  to  Italy.  Though 
» displsyad  the  religious  seal  of 
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the  time  in  endowing  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries, and  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  bis  poetical  language  and 
ideas  were  entirely  formed  upon  the 
heathen  mythology,  as  was  the  case  with 
all  the  elegant  scholars  of  the  time.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  Italian  poems  is  his 
Arcadia,  a  pastoral.  It  was  at  first  so 
popular,  that  si  sty  editions  of  it  appeared 
m  the  sixteenth  century.  The  rest  of 
his  Italian  poems  consist  of  sonnets  and 
lyrical  pieces.  His  Latin  poems  are 
highly  commended  for  the  finished  el^ 
gance  of  their  style  and  versification 
They  consist  of  Piscatory  Eclogues,  £le* 

fies.  Epigrams,  and  a  sacred  poem,  De 
*artu  Virginis,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
had  in  hand  for  twenty  years.  This  last  is 
a  piece  of  1500  lines,  containing  many 
fine  passages,  and  exhibiting  great  com- 
mand of  the  Latin  language  in  adapting 
it  to  such  a  theme;  yet  the  nature  St 
that  subject,  and  the  incongruous  mixture 
of  Pagan  and  Christian  mythology,  mint 
ever  render  itoflensive  both  to  good  taste 
and  to  enlightened  piety.  Of  his  Latin 
poems  editions  have  been  published  at 
Amsterdam  1689,  Naples  1718,  and 
Venice  1746. 

SANSON,  (Nicholas,)  a  celebrated 
French  geographer,  was  born  at  Abbeville 
in  1600,  and  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Amiens.  In  1627  he  published 
his  map  of  ancient  Gaul ;  which  was  fol* 
lowed  in  1636  by  his  Greecis?  Aotiqua» 
Descriptio  Geographica,  fol,  with  map% 
and  by  a  curious  piece,  entitled,  Britan- 
nia, or,  an  Enquiry  into  the  Antiouity  of 
Abbeville,  8vo.  In  1637  he  published 
A  Treatise  on  the  Roman  Empire,  fol,  with 
15  maps.  In  164 1  he  published  a  map  of 
the  rivers  of  France.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  published  France  Delineated* 
on  Are  Latin  maps,  comprising  the  an- 
eient  itineraries,  and  five  French  ones, 
all  in  folio,  and  accompanied  with  dif- 
ferent illustrative  geographical  and  his- 
torical treatises.  About  the  same  time 
he  published  similar  maps,  both  in  Latin 
and  French,  of  The  British  Isles,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  he  accompanied  the  last 
mentioned  with  A  Treatise  on  the  Sove- 
reign Princes  of  Italy,  8vo.  After  this 
he  durected  his  labours  to  a  more  parti- 
cnlar  delineation  of  France,  which  waa 
at  length  extended  to  near  120  folio 
sheets.  He  was  now  appointed  engineer 
and  geographer  to  the  king,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  2,000  livres.  In  1646  he  pub- 
lished nine  maps  of  The  Course  of  the 
Rhine,  in  folio,  with  an  alphabetical 
Uble  of  all  the  cities,  their  situations,  &c. 
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In  1647  he  engaged  in  a  eontroveray 
with  father  Labbe,  who  in  his  Pharus 
Galliae  Antiquse  had  attacked  the  notes 
accompanying  Sanson's  map  of  the  Qaula. 
On  this  occasion  he  published  his  Dis- 
qnisitiones  GeographTcae  in  Pharum  Gal- 
liae Antiquae.  In  1649  he  published, 
Remarks  on  the  Map  of  ancient  Gaul  at 
the  Time  of  Csesar.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  gave  to  the  public  his  Asia,  in 
14  new  maps  of  different  siies,  illustrated 
by  several  geographical  and  historical 
treatises.  In  1653  ne  published  his  Geo* 
graphia  Sacra  ex  Veteri  et  Novo  Testa- 
mento  desumpta,  et  in  Tabulas  Quatuor 
concinnata,  &c.  AdditSD  sunt  Descriptio 
TerrsB  Chanaan,  sive  Terrse  Promissse 
Jesu  Christi,  et  Apost  Petri  et  PauU 
Vitse :  Turn  et  in  omnes  eas  Tabulas  et 
Descriptiones  Animadversiones  et  Index 
Geographicus,  foL  Of  this  work  an  edi- 
tion was  given  by  LeClerc  in  1704,  with 
notes  and  a  preface  by  the  editor.  In 
1656  Sanson  published  his  Africa,  con- 
aiatin^  of  19  maps,  and  afterwards  his 
America,  North  and  South,  on  16  maps. 
His  Atlas  was  published  at  Paris,  in 
1693,  in  2  vols,  fol,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  folio  volume  of  Methodical  Tables, 
containing  a  comparison  of  ancient  and 

Sodern  geography.  He  died  in  1667. 
e  had  three  sons,  each  of  whom  inhe- 
rited a  portion  of  his  genius,  Nicholas, 
William,  and  Adrian. 

SANSOVINO,  (Jacopo,)  an  eminent 
aculptor  and  architect,  whose  family  name 
was  Tatti,  was  bom  at  Florence  about 
'1479.  He  became  a  disciple  of  the  fa- 
mous Florentine  sculptor,  Andrea  Con- 
tucci,  also  called  Sanso  vino;  and  according 
to  some,  it  was  from  his  master  that  Tatti 
borrowed  his  name.  At  an  early  age  he 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  painter 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  a  mutual  commu- 
nication of  studies  and  ideas  took  place 
between  them.  He  was  first  taken  to 
Rome  by  the  architect  Giuliano  di  San- 
gallo,  where  he  was  employed  in  designing 
and  modelling  antiques.  In  competition 
with  two  other  artists  he  made  a  model 
in  wax  of  the  Laocoon,  which  obtained  the 
preference  in  the  judgment  of  Raffaelle. 
After  passing  some  time  with  great  im- 
provement in  Rome,  his  state  ot  health 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Florence,  where 
he  was  soon  engaged  in  several  works. 
He  executed  a  Bacchus  in  marble,  that 
was  afterwards  received  into  the  gallery 
of  the  grand  duke,  and  has  been  engraved 
in  the  Museum  Florentinum.  In  1514 
he  was  employed  to  design  the  triumphal 
arches  erected  for  the  entrance  of  Leo  X.: 
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and  hb  plans  were  to  much  approved  by 
that  pontiff,  that  he  ordered  htm  to  give  a 
model  for  an  intended  marble  front  of 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  It  was  ap» 
proved;  but  the  work  being  afterwards 
assigned  to  Michael  Angelo,  Sansovino 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  exeoated 
many  works  in  sculpture  and  architecture, 
among  the  latter  of  which  was  the  mag- 
nificent church  of  San  Giovanni  Batiste, 
belonging  to  the  Florentine  nation.  At 
the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Imperial 
troopsin  1527,San«ovino  retired  to  Venice, 
where  his  success  in  repairing  the  cq]k>Is 
of  St.  Mark's  obtained  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  architect  to  the  republic ;  and  he 
was  immediately  engaged  in  some  of  the 
splendid  works  which  have  inseparably 
connected  his  name  with  the  decorations 
of  Venice.  Among  the  most  considerable 
of  these  were  the  mint,  the  library  of  St» 
Mark,  the  loggio  of  tKe  nobles  in  St. 
Mark's  place,  the  Coniari  palace,  the 
church  of  San  Geminiani,  and  that  of  St. 
George  of  the  Greeks.  The  falling  in  of 
the  vaulted  roof  of  St.  Mark's  library 
caused  him  for  a  time  to  be  deprived  of 
his  place,  and  to  be  mulcted  m  a  laige 
sum ;  but  he  was  at  length  restored  to  his 
employment,  which  he  retained  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1570, 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one. 

SANSOVINO,  (Francesco,)  a  Teiy 
copious  writer,  son  (supposed  to  have 
been  illegitimate)  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1521,  and  was  sent  to  . 
study  the  law  at  Padua ;  but  though  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  he  declined 
following  the  profession,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  letters.  Upon  the  election  of  his 
godfather,  cardinal  di  Monte  (Julius  IIL), 
to  the  papal  throne  in  1550,  he  har- 
ried to  Rome,  full  of  hopes ;  but  ob- 
taining nothing  except  the  empty  title 
of  pontifical  chamberlain,  he  returned 
to  Venice,  married,  and  quietly  sat 
down  to  literary  occupations.  The 
number  of  his  productions  attest  his  in- 
dustry; but  the  works  by  which  he  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  are  his  Description 
of  Venice,  and  tlie  Cento  Novelle  scelte 
de'  piu  Nobili  Scrittori  della  Lingua  Vol- 
gare;  which  last  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.     He  died  in  1586. 

SANT£UL,  (John  de,)  Lat  .^mlofiHS^ 
a  famous  modem  Latin  poet,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1630,  and  studied  at  the  col- 
leges of  St  Barbe  and  Louis  le  Grand.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  among  Uie 
canons-regular  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victoi; 
and  soon  acquired  a  great  name  by  his 
productions  in  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he 
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sang  tiie  pralaes  of  several  great  men ; 
and  he  furnished  the  city  of  Paris  with  a 
numher  of  inscriptions  for  public  edifices, 
&€»  His  character  was  singular,  and  the 
opposition  of  his  different  qualities  has 
giren  occasion  to  La  Bruydre  to  draw  a 
portrait  of  him  under  the  name  of  Theodas, 
consisting  entirely  of  contraries.  The 
hymns  which  he  composed  for  the  bre- 
viary of  the  church  of  Paris  were  so 
much  applauded  hy  the  devont,  that 
man^  otheir  churches  wished  to  employ 
him  in  the  same  task ;  and  the  order  ot 
Quni  repaid  his  favour  by  granting  him 
letters  of  filiation.  He  was  much  patro* 
nized  by  the  two  princes  of  Cond6,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  and  other  men  of  rank. 
He  was  also  noticed  by  Louis  XIV.,  who 
granted  him  a  pension^  He  was  ready 
at  repartee,  and  sometimes  expressed 
himself  with  much  pointed  energy.  He 
^ed  in  1697.  Of  his  works,  a  complete 
edition  was  printed  by  Barbou,  in  3  vols, 
12mo,  Paris,  1729,  his  hymns  forming  a 
4to.  volume.  The  last  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French.— His  elder  brother, 
Claude,  an  ecclesiastic-secular  in  the 
seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  at  Paris,  was 
also  eminent  as  a  Latin  poet  He  died 
in  1684,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 
.  SANTOKIO,  (Santori,)  Lat  Sancto- 
riuSf  an  eminent  physician,  was  born  in 
1561  at  Capo  d*Istria,  and  studied  at 
Padua.  After  having  practised  medicine 
for  some  years  at  Venice,  he  was  invited, 
in  1611,  to  the  first  theoretical  chair  at 
Padua,  and  there  commenced  the  series 
of  observations  on  insensible  perspiration 
which  made  his  name  famous  throughout 
Europe.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Venice, 
where  he  died  in  1636.  A  marble  statue 
was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  cloister 
of  the  Servites,  where  he  was  interred ; 
and  the  college  of  phvsicians  at  Venice, 
In  return  for  alegacy  which  he  bequeathed 
them,  annually  commemorate  htm  in  a 
laudatory  harangue.  The  name  of  Sanc- 
torins  became  celebrated  principally  by 
bis  work  entitled,  Ars  de  Statica  Medi- 
eind,  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1614,  and 
many  times  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
several  modern  languages.  He  also  wrote, 
Methodus  Vitandorum  Errorum  omnium 
qui  in  Arte  Medic&  contingunt;  Com- 
mentaria  in  Artem  Medicinalem  Galeni ; 
and,  Commentarius  in  primam  Fen  primt 
Libri  Canonis  AvicennsB ;  in  this  he  ap« 
pears  as  the  first  who  thought  of  applying 
the  thermometer  to  medical  purposes,  aa 
also  the  hygrometer.  He  likewise  men- 
tions an  instrument  for  exhibiting  differ* 
QDcet  in  the  pulse;  and  various  other 
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contrivances  for  medical  and'  surgical 
uses,  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  mecha- 
nical genius.  His  writings  were  published 
collectively  at  Venice  in  4  vols,  4to,  1660. 

SANZI.    See  Rafpakllb. 

SAPOR  I.,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Artaxerxes  in  a.d.  238.  He 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  conquest 
of  Mesopotamia,  Svria,  and  Cilicia;  and 
he  put  to  death  the  emperor  Valerian, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
at  last  defeated  by  Odenatus,  and  assassi- 
nated by  his  satraps  in  a.d.  269. 

SAPOR  II.  succeeded  his  father  Hor- 
monz,  or  Hormisdas  If.  He  was  an 
active  and  warlike  prince  against  the 
Romans,  but  was  a  cruel  opposer  of  the 
Christians.     He  died  in  a.d.  380. 

SAPPHO,  a  celebrated  Greek  lyric 
poetess,  was  a  native  of  Lesbos,  and  flou- 
rished about  B.C.  610.  She  married  a  rich 
inhabitant  of  Andres,  by  whom  she  had 
a  daughter ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
after  she  became  a  widow  that  she  ren- 
dered herself  so  distinguished  by  her 
poetry  and  her  amorous  propensities. 
According  to  Ovid,  who  represents  her  as 
a  woman  of  dissolute  morals,  Sappho  was 
short,  brown,  and  not  handsome ;  and  as 
she  was,  probably,  no  longer  young  when 
shebecaroe  enamoured  of  Uie  youth  named 
Phaon,  his  neglect  of  her  is  not  sur- 
prising. Unable  to  bear  her  disappoint- 
ment, she  is  said  to  have  repaired  to  the 
famous  precipice  of  Leucate,  and  thence 
to  have  thrown  herself  into  the  sea.  Of 
her  poems  two  only  are  left,  an  Ode  to  a 
Young  Female,  and  a  Hymn  to  Venus, 
with  some  fragments  quoted  by  the  scho- 
liasts. Of  the  Ode,  an  elegant  translation 
is  given  by  Catullus.  That  and  the  Hymn 
are  known  to  the  English  reader  by  the 
versions  of  Ambrose  Philips.  The  fragw 
ments  of  her  poems  are  generally  printed 
together  with  the  poems  ascribed  to  .^na- 
creon.  The  best  separate  editions  are, 
Sappho  Lesbia,  Carmina  et  Fragmenta, 
rec.  comment  illustr.  schemata  musica 
adj.,  &c.  H.  F.  M.  Volger,  LipsisB,  1810, 
8vo ;  Sappho,  Fragm.  Specimen  Opene 
in  omnibus  Artis  Grsecorum  LyricsB  re- 
liquiis,  &c.,  proposuit  C.  F.  Neue,  Berlin, 
1827.  4to. 

SARA  VIA,  (Hadrian  A,)  of  Spanish 
extraction,  but  to  be  classed  among  Eng- 
lish divines,  was  a  native  of  Artois,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1531.  In  1582  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
and  preacher  in  the  French  church  there. 
Having  studied  the  controversy  respect- 
ing church  government,  he  inclined  to 
that  of  episcopacy,  and  in  1587  came  to 
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EnglaBfl,  where  he  was  well  receiTed  by 
■ome  of  tlie  prelates  and  divines  of  that 
day,  particularly  by  Whitgift,  archbishop 
.of  Canterbury.  He  first  settled  at  Jersey, 
where  he  taught  a  school,  and  preached 
to  his  countrymen  who  were  exiles  there. 
He  was  oext  appointed  master  of  the  free 
grammar  school  at  Southampton ;  and  he 
was  successively  promoted  to  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Gloucester,  Canter- 
bury, and  Westminster.  He  displayed 
great  learning  in  defence  of  episcopacy 
against  Besa,  when  that  divine  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  it  in  Scotland. 
He  died  in  1613,  and  was  interred  in 
Canterbury  cathedraL  All  his  works  were 
published  in  1 61 1,  in  fol.  He  must  have 
acquired  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  as  we  find  his 
jiame  in  tiie  first  claes  of  those  whom 
James  I.  employed  in  the  new  translatioa 
ot  the  Bible.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  his  fellow  labourer  in  the  cause 
of  episcopacy,  the  celebrated  Richard 
Hooker.  ''These  two  persons,"  says 
Walton,  "began  a  holy  friendship,  in- 
creasing daily  to  so  high  and  mutual 
afiections,  that  their  two  wills  seemed  to 
be  but  one  and  the  same." 

S  A  R  A  Z  I N,  '(^<iines,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  at  Noyon,  in  1590. 
After  studying  at  Paris,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Domenichino,  and  where  he  resided  for 
eighteen  years*  He  then  returned  home 
through  Florence  and  Lyons,  at  both 
which  cities  he  left  some  of  his  produo* 
tions.  He  was  employed  by  cardinal 
Richelieu ;  and  he  executed  a  much  ad- 
mired group  of  two  children  and  a  goat, 
at  Mani.  His  best  work  is  the  mauso- 
leum of  Henry  de  Bourbon,  prince  de 
Cond6.    He  died  in  1660. 

SARBIEWSKI,  (Matthias  Casimir,) 
Lat.  SarbievUUf  a  Jesuit,  distinguished  for 
his  Latin  lyric  poetry,  was  born  in  1595 
of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  duchy  of 
Masovia  in  Poland.  He  was  sent  by  his 
superiors  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  classical  antiquity 
and  poetry.  Some  odes  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Urban  VIII.  caused  him  to  be 
employed  by  that  pontiff  in  the  correction 
of  the  hymns  for  his  new  brevian^.  After 
his  return  to  Poland  he  was  made  succes- 
sively professor  of  classics,  philosophy, 
and  theology  at  Wilna;  and  when  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree,  Ladislaus  V.  assisted 
at  the  ceremony,  and  put  his  own  ring 
upon  his  finger.  That  prince  afterwards 
nominated  him  his  preacher,  and  made 
him  his  companion  in  all  his  jotimeys. 
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He  diad  in  1640,  while  employed  on  an 

ado  poem  to  be  entitlad  the  Lechiad. 
is  finished  Latin  poems  consist  of  Odes, 
Epodes,  Dithyrambics,  Epigrams^  and 
miscellaneous  pieces. 

SARJEANT,  or  SERJEANT,  (John,) 
a  secular  priest,  who  was  sometimes  called 
Smith,  and  sometimes  Holland,  was  bom 
at  Barrow,  in  Lincolnshire^  about  1621, 
and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  niasten  and  aeniors  of 
which  he  was  recommended  to  be  aeere- 
tary  to  Morton,  bishop  of  Durham. 
While  in  this  employment  he  entered  on 
a  oourse  of  reading,  which  ended  in  his 
embracing  the  Popish  religion.  He  then 
went  over  to  the  English  coll^  of  i 


iar  priests  at  Lisbon ;  and,  after  studying 
there  for  soma  time,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1652,  and  was  elected  seeretaiy 
of  the  secular  elerrjr,  and  employed  in 
proni^ating  hia  rSigion,  ana  writing 
oooks  in  dmnce  of  it,  pardeolatly  againat 
Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Bramhall,  Dr.ThoniaB 
Pierce,  Dr.  Tillotson,  Casaubon,  Taylor, 
Tenison,  Stillingfleet,  Whitby,  A(c.  In 
the  course  of  his  controversies  ha  wrote 
about  forty  volumes  or  pamphlets,  the 
titles  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Dodd. 
He  died,  as  his  biographer  says,  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  in  1707,  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

SARPI,  (Pietro,)  commonly  caBed 
Father  Paul,  or  Fra  Paolo,  a  dtstingaished 
opponent  of  the  papal  courts  was  bom  at 
Venice  in  1552,  and  was  baptised  by  the 
name  of  Pietro,  which  he  afterwards, 
upon  entering  into  the  order  of  Servitea 
(1565),  changed  into  that  of  Paolo.  Ha 
bad  a  teuacioift  memoiy,  and  much 
strength  of  judgment;  so  that  he  made 
uncommon  progress  in  every  branch  of 
education.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
divinity  under  Capdla,  a  father  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  theServites  at  Venice; 
and  he  soon  made  great  progress  in  the 
mathematics,  and  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
In  his  twentieth  year  he  defended,  in  a 
pubUo  assembly  at  Mantua,  several  difll- 
cult  propositions  in  natural  philosophy 
and  divinity  with  such  uncommon  eenina 
and  learning,  that  tlie  duke  of  Mantna 
appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  Uie  bishop 
of  that  dty  made  him  reader  of  canon 
law  and  divinity  in  his  cathedral.  These 
employments  animated  him  to  improve 
himself  in  Hebrew ;  and  he  appliea  also 
to  the  study  of  history.  After  residing 
at  Mantua  for  about  two  years,  he  re* 
turned  to  his  convent  at  Venice^  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  was  ordamed  priest; 
and  afterwwds,  when  he  had  taken  the 
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dagTM  of  D.D.,  and  wst  •dmittod  t 
member  of  the  college  of  Ftodna,  he  was 
eliosen  provincial  el  his  order  for  the 
province  of  Venice,  though  he  waa  then 
but  twenty- six.  In  1579  he  was  ap* 
pointed,  with  two  others,  much  his  seniors, 
to  draw  up  new  regulations  and  statutes 
for  his  order.  This  emplojrment  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  reside  at  Rome, 
where  his  talents  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
and  other  persons  of  note.  His  employ- 
ment  as  provincial  being  ended,  he  retired 
lor  three  years,  and  anplied  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy;  he  like* 
wise  studied  anatomy,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  eye.  PuU 
gentio  says  that  Sarpi  discovered  the 
ralves  which  serve  for  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  this  seems  to  be  allowed ; 
but  not  that  he  discovered  the  circulation 
itself,  as  Walssus,  Morhoff,  and  others, 
have  contended.  He  was  now  appointed 
procurator-general  of  his  order ;  and  ha 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Sixtus  V., 
cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  cardinal  Cas* 
tegna,  afterwards  Urban  VII.  Upon  his 
return  to  Venice  he  resumed  his  studies. 
And  now  his  misfortunes  began.  His 
great  abilities,  and  honourable  conduct, 
had  excited  against  him  the  enmity 
of  some  of  his  unworthy  and  euvious 
brethren,  and  among  others  of  Gabriel 
Collissoni,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
habits  of  intimtite  friendship.  This  man, 
while  Sarpi  was  at  Rome,  had  been  guilty 
of  corrupt  practices  in  the  monastery, 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  detected 
upon  his  return.  He,  therefore,  artfully 
endeavoured  in  a  letter  to  persuade  Sarpt 
to  remain  in  that  city,  observing,  that 
there  alone  could  his  merits  be  properly 
rewarded,  and  suggesting  means  by  which 
he  might  make  his  fortune;  to  which 
Sarpi  returned  an  answer  in  cypher, 
**  that  there  was  no  way  of  advancing 
himself  to  the  dignities  of  that  court,  but 
by  such  scandalous  means  as  he  held 
in  the  utmost  abomination  and  horror." 
Upon  Sarpi's  return  to  Venice,  he  dis* 
covered  the  proceedings  of  Collissoni, 
which  he  exposed  in  their  proper  colours ; 
and  he  resisted  the  pretensions  of  the 
author,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  the 
dignities  of  their  order.  Out  of  revenge 
on  Sarpi  for  the  part  which  he  toox, 
Collissoni  bad  the  baseness  to  betray 
the  confidence  of  private  friendship,  and 
to  lay  Sarpi's  letter  in  cypher  before 
the  head  ot  the  Inqnisition  at  Venice. 
That  court,  however,  did  not  judge  it 
expedient  to  commence  a  criminal  pro* 
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eeas  against  Sarpi ;  but  it  ever  afterwards 
regarded  him  widi  a  jealous  eye,  as  a 
secret  enemy  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
was  also  charged  with  being  too  familiar 
with  Jews,  and  with  those  Protestant 
heretics  from  all  parts,  who,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  his  exalted  abilities,  visited 
him  at  Venice.  About  this  time  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  htsiory, 
ecclesiastical  and  profane,  and  also  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  New 
Testament.  About  1002  the  state  of 
public  affairs  at  Venice  afforded  signal 
opportunities  for  the  exerdse  of  Sarpi'a 
learning,  abilities,  and  intrepidity.  Among 
the  decrees  passed  by  the  republic,  one 
prohibited  the  establishment  within  their 
dominions  of  any  new  hospitals,  or  monas* 
teries,  or  any  new  order  or  society,  without 
permission  from  the  senate.  Another 
renewed  a  former  decree,  which  forbade 
all  the  subjects  of  the  state  either  to  sell, 
alienate,  or  dispose  of,  anv  immoveabla 
property  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  withmit 
permission.  About  the  same  time  tita 
senate  caused  certain  ecclesiastics  to  be 
imprisoned,  who  were  guiltv  or  accnsed 
of  enormous  crimes,  in  oroer  that  they 
might  be  tried  before  the  public  tribunals. 
These  proceedings  brought  on  serious 
disputes  between  the  republic  and  Clement 
VIII. ;  and  no  sooner  had  Paul  V.,  his 
successor,  ascended  the  papal  throne^ 
than  he  avowed  his  determination  to 
compel  them  to  revoke  their  decrees,  and 
to  set  their  prisoners  at  liberty.  With 
this  view  he  sent  a  nancio  to  the  senate, 
who  communicated  to  them  his  demands; 
with  which,  in  conformity  to  the  advice 
of  their  ablest  jurists  and  divines,  and 
particularly  of  Sarpi,  they  firmly  refused 
to  comply.  Thereupon  the  pope  issued 
a  bull  of  excommunication  against  the 
doge,  the  republic,  and  their  dominions 
(17th  April,  1606).  Incensed,  but  not 
intimidated,  by  this  step,  the  senate 
immediately  recalled  the  ambassador  of 
the  republic  from  Rome ;  prohibited  all 
the  Venetian  prelates  from  receiving  or 
publishing  the  papal  bull,  ordering  all 
those  who  bad  copies  of  it  to  bring  them 
to  the  magistrates ;  and  commanded  all 
the  rectors  of  churches  and  superiors  of 
monasteries  to  carry  on  divine  service  as 
usual,  without  pacing  the  least  notice  to 
the  pope's  interdict  This  quarrel  soon 
called  mto  the  field  a  host  of  writers,  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Sarpi,  who 
had  been  appointed  theologian  and  one 
of  the  counsellors  of  the  republic,  drew 
up  a  treatise,  entitled,  Cousolation  of 
Mind  to  tranquillize  the  Consciences  of 
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good  Men,  and  to  prevent  tbeir  enter* 
taining  any  Dread  of  the  Interdict,  pub* 
lished  by  Paul  V.  Ae  thie  work  was 
designed  for  the  sole  use  of  eovemment, 
itwai  not  published  by  the  autfior,  but  was 
locked  up  in  the  archives  of  the  republic; 
whence  a  copy  having  some  years  after- 
wards been  clandestinely  obtained,  it  was 
published  at  the  Hague  in  1725,  both  in 
the  Italian  and  French  languages.  In 
the  same  year  an  English  version  of  it 
appeared  in  London.  Sarpt  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  A  Treatise  on 
fixcommunicationy  by  Gerson,  both  in 
Latin  and  Italian,  with  an  anonymous 
letter  prefixed  to  it.  This  work  was  hn- 
nediately  condemned  by  the  Inquisition; 
whose  sentence  Bellarmine  undertook  to 
support  in  a  strain  of  sophistical  reason** 
ing,  which  Sarpi  ably  detected  in  An 
Apology  for  Gerson.  To  the  succeeding 
champions  for  the  papal  see,  among  whom 
were  Baronius  and  Bsovius,  Sarpi  made 
an  unanswerable  reply  in  a  piece  en- 
titled, Considerations  on  the  Censures  of 
Paul  V.  He  had  also  a  share  in  some 
other  treatises  in  this  memorable  contro- 
versy ;  particularly  in  A  Treatise  on  the 
Interdict, published  in  the  names  of  seven 
divines  ot  the  republic.  At  length  the 
papal  court  cited  Sarpi  by  a  decree^ 
October  30,  .1606,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication, to  appear  in  person  at 
Rome,  and  justify  himself  from  the 
heresies  of  which  he  wss  accused.  De- 
spising,, however,  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican,  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  cita- 
tion. The  pope,  finding  that  his  menaces 
had  not  the  effect  of  bringing  the  repub- 
lic to  submission,  was  desirous  of  an  ac- 
commodation, lest,  in  imitation  of  the 
Protestant  states,  it  should  break  off  all 
connexion  with  his  see :  but  he  was  not 
willing  to  make  thefirstadvances.  In  these 
circumstances  different  foreign  princes 
offered  their  mediation,  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  by  employing  cardinal  Joyeuse 
in  negotiations  with  botli  parties,  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  between  them  in 
1607.  Had  the  division  between  the 
pope  and  senate  continued  much  longer. 
It  IS  not  improbable  that  the  Venetians, 
by  the  advice  and  boldness  of  Sarpi, 
would  have  been  encouraged  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  Romish  communion. 
Such  a  result  was  expected,  and  might 
have  taken  place,  according  to  Wei  wood, 
had  the  negotiations  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land with  the  republic  been  wisely  con- 
ducted. James  had  despatched  to  Venice 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  his  ambassador, 
who  carried  with  lum  that  monarch's 
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Premonitioo  to  att  Christian  Princes  and 
States,  translated  into  Latin,  to  be  pre^ 
sented  to  the  senate;  which  Sarpi  and 
the  other  divines  prened  might  he  done 
at  the  first  audience.  The  ambassador, 
however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon ; 
alleging  that  he  had  positive  orders  to 
wait  tiU  St.  James's  day,  which  was  not 
far  off.  This  vain  fancy  of  presenting 
king  James's  book  upon  St  James's  day 
SpoUed  aU;  for  before  that  day  came  the 
difference  was  made  up  (April  1607),  and 
that  happy  opportunity  was  lost  [Tliis 
story  concernmf  king  James's  Premoni- 
tion is  related  by  Burnet  and  Welwood, 
but  is  contradicted  bv  Hickes.]  But  the 
court  of  Rome  could  not  forgive  Sarpi's 
attacks  on  the  pope's  authority;  and 
some  of  its  lanatical  adherents  were  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  a  highly  merito- 
rious action  to  make  away  with  a  man 
who  had  been  condemned  for  heresy. 
Sarpi  received  intimations,  from  varioos 
quarters,  that  designs  were  formed  either 
against  his  liberty  or  bis  life ;  but,  trust* 
ing  to  the  accommodation  which  had 
taicen  place,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
conduct,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  security 
which  gave  his  enemies  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  carrying  their  plans  into  exeea- 
tion.  Returning  to  his  monastery  on  the 
evening  of  the  dtii  of  October,  1607,  he 
was  attacked  by  five  assassins  armed  with 
stilettoes,  who  wounded  him  in  fifteen 

f  laces,  and  left  him  for  dead  upon  the  spot 
Providentially,  none  of  these  wounds 
proved  mortal,  though  three  of  them 
were  exceedingly  dangerous.  No  sooner 
was  the  senate  informed  of  this  murderous 
attempt^  than,  to  show  their  high  regard 
for  the  sufferer,  and  their  detestation  of 
such  a  horrid  attempt,  the^r  broke  up 
immediately,  and  came  Uiat  night  in  great 
numbers  to  bis  monastery ;  ordered  the 
physicians  to  bring  them  resnlar  accounts 
of  him;  and  afterwards  knighted  and 
richly  rewarded  Acquapendente,  for  the 

freat  skill  which  he  discovered  in  curing' 
im.  That  Sarpi  himself  entertained  no 
doubts  respecting  the  quarter  from  which 
this  wicked  aim  at  his  life  proceeded, 
appears  from  his  saying  pleasanUv  to  his 
friend  Acquapendente  one  day  wnile  he 
was  dressing  his  wounds,  that  they  were 
made  Stylo  Romanse  Curin.  One  of  the 
weapons,  which  the  assassin  had  driven 
with  such  force  into  Sarpi's  cheek  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  wound, 
wss  hung  up  at  the  foot  of  a  crueifiz  in 
the  ciiurch  of  the  Servites,  with  Ais  in- 
scription, Deo  Filio  Liberatori.  Sarpi 
himself  was  now  aware  of  the  necessity 
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of  living  more  privately  in  hit  monaBtery. 
In  this  retirement  he  wrote  his  Account 
of  the  Quarrel  between  Paul  V.  and  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  published  in  1608. 
His  attention  was  directed  in  the  next 
place  to  the  arrangement  and  completion 
of  his  celebrated  Histoiy  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  for  which  he  had  long  before 
collected  ample  materials.  It  was  first 
published  in  London,  by  Sir  Nathaniel 
Brent,  (bjr  whom  also  it  was  translated 
into  Ettglishi)  in  1619,  in  fol,  under  the 
felled  name  of  Pietro  Soave  Polano, 
which  is  an  anagram  of  Paolo  Sarpi 
Venetiano,  and  dedicated  to  James  I. 
by  Anthony  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of 
Spalatro,  then  a  resident  in  England.  It 
was  afterwards  published  in  the  original 
Italian,  the  French,  and  other  languages; 
and  in  1736,  father  Courayer  published 
in  London  a  new  French  translation  of  it 
in  2  vols,  fol,  illustrated  with  valuable 
critical,  historical,  and  theological  notes. 
Sarpi  also,  in  the  retirement  of  his  monas- 
tery, wrote,  A  Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical 
Benefices,  pointing  out  the  means  by 
which  the  church  had  acquired  its  im- 
mense revenues,  and  the  abuses  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  disposal  of  them ; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Inquisition ;  De  Jure 
Asylorum  ;  a  treatise  On  tlie  Manner  of 
conducting  the  Government  of  a  Re- 
public, so  as  to  insure  iu  Duration ;  and 
a  continuation  of  Minuccio  Minucci's, 
Archbishop  of  Zara's,  History  of  the  Us- 
cocchi,  from  1602  to  1616.  The  articles 
already  enumerated,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Letters,  are  all  the  productions 
cf  Sarpi's  pen  which  have  neen  pub- 
lished. He  died  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1623,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  pronouncing  with  his  last  breath  the 
words,  E»io  perpetua,  which  those  who 
stood  at  his  bedside  interpreted  to  be.  a 
prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
public. His  funeral  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated with  all  possible  public  magni- 
ficence, and  were  attended  to  the  church 
of  the  Servites  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  other  classes  in  the 
republic.  **  Father  Paul,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  ''was  one  of  the  humblest  things 
that  could  be  seen  within  the  bounds  of 
humanity ;  the  very  pattern  of  that  pre- 
cept, quanio  doctioTf  tarUo  tubminior,  and 
enough  alone  to  demonstrate  that  know- 
ledge well  digested  non  infloL  Excellent 
in  positive,  excellent  in  scholastical  and 
polemical,  divinity;  a  rare  mathematician, 
even  in  the  most  abstruse  parts  thereof, 
as  in  algebra  and  the  theorioues;  and 
yet  withal  so  expert  in  the  history  of 
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Cdts,  as  if  he  had  never  perused  any 
k  but  nature.  Lastly,  a  great  canonist^ 
which  was  the  title  of  his  ordinary  service 
with  the  state ;  and  certainly,  in  the  time 
of  the  pope's  interdict,  they  had  their 
principal  light  from  him."  Father  Cou- 
rayer says  of  him,  that  "  like  Erasmus, 
Cassander,  de  Thou,  and  other  great 
men,  Sarpi  was  a  Catholic  in  general, 
and  sometimes  a  Protestant  in  particulars. 
He  observed  every  thing  in  tne  Romish 
religion  which  could  be  practised  without 
superstition;  and  with  respect  to  those 
matters  concerning  which  a  regard  to  his 
duty  made  him  scrunulous,  he  took  ^eat 
care  not  to  give  offence  to  weak  minds. 
In  short,  he  was  equally  averse  from  all 
extremes ;  and  if  he  disapproved  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Catholics,  ne  condemned 
also  the  too  great  heat  of  the  Reformed." 
Bishop  Bedell  used  to  tell  a  passage  of 
a  sermon  that  he  had  heard  FuJgentio 
preach  at  Venice,  with  which  he  was 
much  pleased :  it  was  on  these  words  of 
Christ,  <<  Have  ye  not  read?"  and  so  he 
took  occasion  to  tell  the  auditory,  that  if 
Christ  were  now  to  ask  this  question, 
"  Have  ve  not  read  ?"  all  the  answer 
they  could  make  to  it,  was,  **No;  for 
the^  were  not  suffered  to  do  it."  Upon 
which  he  taxed  with  great  zeal  the 
restraint  put  on  the  use  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  see  of  Rome.  This  was  not  unlike 
what  the  same  person  delivered  in  another 
sermon,  preacning  upon  Pilate's  ques- 
tion, "What  is  truth?"  He  told  them 
that  at  last,  after  many  searches,  he  had 
found  it  out,  and  held  out  a  New  Testa- 
ment, and  said,  "There  it  was  in  his 
hand ;"  but  then  he  put'it  in  his  pocket, 
and  said  coolly,  "  But  the  book  is  pro- 
hibited." The  first  collection  of  all 
Sarpi 's  pieces  was  published  at  Venice 
in  1687,  in  6  vols,  12mo.  An  edition 
was  also  published  at  Verona,  under  the 
name  of  Heitnstedt,  1761 — 68,  8  vols, 
4to;  and  another  at  Naples  in  1790, 
24  vols,  Bvo.  In  1788,  a  treatise  was 
published  in  London,  entitled,  Opinione 
di  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  toccente  il  govemo 
della  republica  Veneziana,  8vo.  There 
are  English  translations,  printed  at  various 
times,  of  The  Rights  of  Sovereigns  and 
Subjects;  The  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  his  Letters ;  Maxims  of  the 
Government  of  Venice,  in  an  advice  to 
the  Republic;  and.  Treatise  of  Eccle- 
siastical Benefices  and  Revenues. 

S  ARRAS  IN,  (John  Francis,)  a  French 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  aboutl603, 
at  Hermanville,  near  Caen,  and  received 
his  education  at  that  city,  and  at  Paris^ 
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wbere  his  wit,  galltntry,  and  pleMing 
mannen,  rendered  him  a  general  fa« 
▼oitrite.  He  was  particularly  attached  to 
the  prince  of  Conti,  who  appointed  him 
his  secretary,  and  whose  displeasure  he 
incurred  by  a  publication  on  the  subject 
of  the  quarrel  of  the  princes  in  1651 ; 
and  his  death  at  Pezenas  in  1654  is  partly 
imputed  to  his  chagrin  on  this  account. 
His  works  were  published  collectively  by 
Menage  in  1656,  with  a  preliminary  dis- 
course by  Pellisson.  The  prose  consists 
chiefly  of,  A  History  of  the  Siege  of 
Dunkirk  by  the  Prince  of  Cond6 ;  The 
History  of  the  Walstein  Conspiracy;  A 
Dialogue  on  Love ;  and,  Opinions  on  the 
Name  and  Game  of  Chess:  the  verse 
consists  of  eclogues,  elegies,  sonnets,  epi* 
grams,  and  other  short  pieces,  wiUi  a 
mook-heroic  poem,  entitied.  La  D^faite 
des  Bouts-rimes. 

SARTI,  (Giuseppe,)  a  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  1730  at  Faenza,  and 
m  1756  became  Maestro  diCapella  at  the 
court  of  Copenhagen ;  whence  he  passed 
into  the  service  of  that  of  Dresden.  He 
was  afterwards  patronized  by  Catharine 
of  Russia,  and  by  Paul,  her  successor. 
His  Giulio  Sabino,  an  opera,  is  highly 

rken  of  by  Dr.  Bumey.  Sarii  produced 
ut  thirty  operas,  and  some  sacred 
music.  Of  the  latter,  the  terzetto,  Am- 
plius  lava  me,  is  well  known  and  deser- 
vedly admired.     He  died  in  1802. 

SARTO,  (Andrea  Vanuucchi,  called 
del,)  the  most  distinguished  painter  of 
the  Tuscan  school,  commonly  Known  by 
the  name  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  he 
acquired  from  the  occupation  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  tailor,  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1488,  and,  having  shown  an  early  incli- 
nation for  drawing,  was  placed  witli  a 
goldsmith,  to  leam  the  business  of  en- 
gravine  on  plate.  In  this  situation  he  was 
noticed  by  Giovanni  Barile,  an  artist  of 
little  note,  who  persuaded  his  father  to 
entrust  him  to  his  care.  He  remained 
under  that  master  for  three  years,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  school  of  Pietro  di 
Cosimo.  He  was,  however,  more  indebted 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  talents  to  his 
studies  from  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  and 
11  Ghirlandajo,  and  afterwards  from  the 
cartoons  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael 
Angelo,  than  the  lessons  of  his  instruc- 
tors. On  leaving  the  school  of  Cosimo, 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Francesco 
Bigio,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Mari- 
otto  Albertinelli,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  executed  some  works  in  the 
public  places  at  Florence,  b^  which  he 
acquhrea  considerable  reputation.  Ho  was 
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^og^K^d  to  p«flt  in  fresco,  in  the  cloister 
of  the  Scalzi,  a  series  of  twelve  picturee 
of  the  Life  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  chiaro* 
scuro,  of  which  the  cartoons  are  preserved 
in  the  Palaszo  Rinnuceini  Tha  Baptism 
of  Christ  is  in  his  early  manner,  and  dis- 
covers an  undisguised  imitation  of  Albert 
Durer ;  in  the  Visitation  of  the  VirgiD* 
painted  a  few  years  afterwards,  hia  ad^ 
vancement  is  conspicuous;  and  in  the 
Nativity  of  St  John,  the  last  he  painted 
of  the  series,  he  had  neariy  reached  hia 
most  admired  style.  His  next  undertaking 
was  the  Life  of  S.  FiUppo  Benizi,  in  ten 
pictures,  in  the  church  of  the  Servi.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Rome ;  and  after  his 
return  he  painted,  for  the  monastery  of 
the  Salvi,  his  admired  pictures  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Birth  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Last  Supper.  Of  the 
last,  Lanzi  reports,  **  that  at  the  sieffe  of 
Florence,  in  1529,  the  soldiers,  after  hav- 
ing assailed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
the  convent  was  situated,  and  destroyed 
the  church  and  part  of  the  monastery,  on 
approaching  the  refectory,  were  so  struck 
with  the  impressive  beauty  of  this  paint- 
ing, that  thev  remained  motionless,  and 
had  not  the  heart  to  demolish  it."  But 
his  most  celebrated  production  is  his  fa^ 
mous  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  reposing, 
denominated  La  Madonna  del  Sacco^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  St  Joseph  re- 
clining on  a  sack  of  corn.  Of  this  admir- 
able performance  a  correct  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  excellent  print  engraved 
fVom  it  by  Raphael  Morghen.  Francis  I. 
of  France  being  desirous  of  procuring 
the  works  of  the  most  distinguished 
painters  of  Italy,  Andrea  del  Sarto  was 
commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  for  the 
king,  and  transmitted  to  that  monarch  a 
dead  Christ,  witii  the  Virgin,  St.  John, 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  other  figures,  painted 
in  his  finest  manner,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
The  king,  desirous  of  retaining  the  artist 
in  his  employment,  invited  del  Sarto  to 
his  court,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Paris  re- 
ceived him  with  the  most  flattering  dis- 
tinction. In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity 
he  received  letters  from  his  wife,  which 
determined  him  to  return  to  Florence, 
and,  pretending  that  domestic  affairs  re- 
quured  his  presence  in  Italy,  he  obtained 
tne  king's  permission  to  depart,  promising 
to  return  in  a  short  time,  and  to  bring 
with  him  his  family,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  himself  in  France.  He  offered 
his  services  to  the  king  to  purchase  for 
his  collection  the  best  pictures  and  mar- 
bles he  could  meet  with,  and  Francis 
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•nzloiit  to  profit  by  his  judgment  and 
taste,  entnisted  him  with  a  considerable 
sum  for  that  purpose.  On  bis  return  to 
Florence  he  forgot  his  engagements,  and 
8(|Qandered  away  in  the  society  of  his 
friends  and  his  improvident  wife  not  only 
what  the  liberality  of  Francis  bad  remur 
Berated  him  with  for  his  works,  but  also 
the  funds  which  had  been  confided  to  bis 
trust  by  the  king  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art  Reduced  at  length  to  a 
state  of  indigence  and  distress,  and  stung 
with  the  recollection  of  his  perfidy  and 
ingratitude,  be  sunk  into  a  despondency, 
which  was  increased  by  his  jealousy  of 
his  wife.  He  was  ultimately  abandoned 
by  her  and  his  fidse  friends,  when  his 
miseries  were  terminated  by  the  plague 
which  visited  Florence  in  1530,  m  the 
Ibrty-seeond  year  of  his  age.  liis  colour- 
ing  is  distinguished  by  suavity  and  har- 
mony of  tone;  his  pencil  is  full  and 
flowing ;  and  he  has  perhaps  never  been 
surpassed  in  boldness  of  relief,  or  the 
knowledge  of  chiaro-scuro. 

SAUMAISE,  (Claude,)  Lat  Salmatitu, 
an  eminently  learned  man,  was  born  in 
1588,  or  1596,  at  Semur-en-Auxois,  in 
Burgundy,  and^  after  having  acquired  the 
learned  languages  under  his  father,  who 
was  an  able  scholar,  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
ttudy  philosophy.  There  he  became 
acquainted  witn  Casaubon,  who  persuaded 
him  to  embrace  tlie  Reformed  faith.  In 
1606  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  to  study 
Jurisprudence  under  Denys  Godefroy; 
and  ne  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  though  his  mother  was 
a  Protestant.  Being  introduced  to  Gruter 
in  that  city,  who  gave  him  admission  to 
the  Palatine  library,  he  indulged  bis  thirst 
for  learning  by  coUating  MSS.  and  copv- 
ing  various  works.  He  began  to  make 
himself  known  as  an  editor  of  learned 
works  while  in  Germany,  and  published 
Nili,  Archiepiscopi  Thessalonicensi^  de 
Primattt  Fapss  Romani,  libri  duo,  item 
Barlaam  Monacbus,  cum  Interpretatione 
Latin& ;  CI.  Salmasii  Operi  et  Studio  cum 
ejusdem  in  utrumque  Notis,  Hanover, 
1608,  and  Heidelberg,  1C08  and  1612, 
8vo ;  this  was  followed  in  1609  by  Floras, 
8vo^  dedicated  to  Gruter,  whose  notes  are 
given  along  with  his  own ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  France  in  1610,  though  he 
was  admitted  an  advocate,  he  entered 
upon  that  career  of  criticism  and  coutro- 
Tersy  which  occupied  him  during  life, 
and  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  con* 
epicuoua  characters  among  the  men  of 
letters  in  his  time.  In  1623  he  married 
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the  daughter  of  Jonas  Mercier,  a  person 
much  respected  among  the  French  Pro* 
testants.  For  some  years  afterwards  he 
passed  part  of  his  time  at  the  country 
nouse  of  his  father-in-law  near  Paris, 
where  he  finished  his  long  labours  on 
Pliny  and  Solinus,  which  were  published 
at  Paris  in  1629,  in  2  vols,  fol,  under  the 
title  of  Plinianse  Exercitationes  in  Caii 
Julii  Solini  Polyhistora,  and  reprinted  at 
Leyden  in  1689,  with  an  appendix  en- 
titled De  Homonymis  Hyles  latricaa 
Exercitationes,  necnon  de  Manna  et 
Saccharo.  The  treatise  of  Solinus  was 
evidently  selected  by  Salmasius  on 
account  of  its  treating  of  so  many  various 
subjects  in  antiquity,  and  thus  enabling 
him  to  discuss,  without  the  trouble  of 
systematic  arrangement,  almost  any  sub* 
ject  which  he  chose,  it  is  a  work  of 
astonishing  erudition;  not  only  does  it 
embrace  questions  connected  with  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  geography,  and  arch- 
seology,  but  it  also  treats  at  great  length 
of  the  plants,  herbs,  and  minerals  known 
to  the  ancients.  In  order  to  qualify  him* 
self  for  the  work,  he  studied  the  Hebrew, 
Persian,  and  Arabic.  The  universities 
of  Padua  and  Bologna  each  offered  him 
a  professor's  chair,  which  he  declined } 
but  in  1631  he  complied  with  an  invitation 
from  Leyden  to  occupy  the  place  which 
Joseph  Scaliger  had  filled  in  that  univeiw 
sity,  of  an  honorary  professorHliip,  with 
no  other  obligation  than  that  of.employing 
himself  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  After 
he  had  resided  there  some  time,  upon  a 
visit  to  France  he  received  the  title  of 
counsellor  of  state,  witi)  the  knighthood 
of  St  Michael.  Several  attempts  were 
made  by  the  friends  of  letters  to  retain 
him  in  France ;  and  it  is  said  that  car- 
dinal Richelieu  offered  him  a  considerable 
pension,  but  with  the  annexed  condition 
of  writing  the  history  of  his  ministry, 
and  that  ne  rejected  the  offer,  observing 
that  **  his  pen  was  not  to  be  consecrated 
to  adulation."  Upon  the  death  of  Riche* 
lieu  the  offer  was  renewed  with  no  better 
success  by  Mazarin.  The  exiled  king  of 
England  Charles  II.  engaged  Saumaise, 
in  1649,  to  write  in  Latin  a  memorial  in 
favour  of  his  deceased  father,  which  he 

Sublished  under  the  title  of  Defenfio 
legia  pro  Carolo  I.  The  work  was  circu- 
lated with  great  industry,  and  was  tliought 
so  important,  that  the  pariiament  of 
England  employed  Milton  to  answer  i(^ 
which  he  did  in  his  Defensio  pro  Populo 
Anglicano.  In  1650  Saumaise  accepted 
an  urgent  invitation  from  queen  Christina 
to  visit  the  court  of  Sweden.    The  rude 
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climate  of  that  country  seems  to  liave 
been  equally  disagreeable  and  prejudicial 
to  ail  the  learned  men  whom  that  queen 
drew  into  it;  and  Saumalse  returned  to 
Holland  in  the  following  year,  taking 
Denmark  in  his  way,  where  he  was 
treated  with  extraordinary  respect  by  the 
kine.  In  1653  he  went,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  to  Spa,  where  he  died  in 
the  month  of  September,  and  was  in- 
terred without  ceremony  or  monu- 
ment at  Maestricht.  He  left  a  widow, 
five  sons,  and  a  daughter.  Though 
violent  as  a  controversial  writer,  he  was 
mild  and  tractable  at  home,  and  was 
completely  under  the  dominion  of  bis 
wife,  a  woman  of  a  high  and  contentious 
spirit,  though  proud  of  the  reputation  of 
her  husband.  Saumaise  composed  with 
rapidity,  in  the  midst  of  domestic  dis- 
turbances, and  never  revised  what  he  had 
written.  The  abundance  of  matter  that 
occurred  to  him  on  every  subject  led  him 
off  to  digressions  and  collateral  points, 
and  not  unfrequently  made  him  forget 
what  he  had  advanced,  and  plunged  him 
into  contradictions*  On  the  whole,  he 
seems  rather  to  have  been  a  great  re- 
ceptacle of  erudition  than  an  able  dis- 
penser of  it.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Saumaise  wrote  or  edited  the 
following,  De  Usuris ;  De  Modo  Usura* 
rum ;  Dissertatio  de  Foenere  Trapesitico, 
in  tres  libros  divisa ;  Notse  in  Pervigilium 
Veneris;  Commentarius  in  Simplicit 
Enchiridion  Epicteti ;  Interpretatio  Hip- 

{)ocratei  Aphorismi  de  Calculo;  De  He!- 
enisticft  Commentarius  Controversiam  de 
LinguA  Hellenisticll  decidens,  et  plenis-* 
sime  pertractans  Origines  et  Dialectos 
GrsecsB  Lingus;  and,  Observationes  in 
Jus  Atticum  et  Romanum.  A  collection 
of  his  Letters  was  published  by  Anton  v 
Clement  after  his  death,  to  which  his  me 
is  prefixed,  Leyden,  1656. 

SAUMAREZ,  (James,  lord  de,)  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer,  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  in  1757,  and  entered 
the  service  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He 
accompanied  Sir  Peter  Parker  across  the 
Atlantic ;  and  after  having  been  actively 
engaged  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  at  Dog- 
ger's-bank,  and  with  admirals  Hood  and 
Rodney,  be  was  sent  to  cruize  on  the 
French  coast,  where  he  captured  La 
Reeeuion,  a  French  frigate,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man,  while  120  were 
killed  or  wounded  on  the  part  of  the 
enemv;  which  gallant  action  procured 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  after- 
wards sailed  with  Sir  John  Jervis  to  the 
Mediterranean;  and  he  shared  in  the 
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victory  off  [Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1797. 
Going  again  to  the  Mediterranean,  he 
was  second  iu  command  to  Nelson  at  the 
brittle  of  the  Nile.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  received  a  gold  medal  and 
a  riband,  and  was  appointed  colonel 
of  marines.  In  1801  he  was  made  m 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  created  a  baron, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
squadron  off  Cadiz.  On  the  6th  of  July 
he  made  a  daring  attack  on  a  superior 
force  in  the  bay  of  Algeairas;  but,  owing 
to  the  protection  of  the  batteries,  and  the 
wind  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  with* 
draw  his  ships  after  an  action  of  five 
hours,  and  repair  to  Gibraltar  to  refit. 
He  speedily  again  put  to  sea,  and  offered 
battle  to  the  enemy's  fleet,  now  amounting 
to  ten  sail  of  the  line ;  his  own  squadron  con- 
sisting of  only  half  the  number.  This  un- 
equal conflict  issued  in  two  of  the  enemy's 
three-deckers  being  blown  up,  and  a 
seventy- four  gun  ship  captured  ;  and 
though  the  darkness  of  the  night  gave  the 
remainder  an  opportunity  of  escaping, 
they  were  so  crippled  that  they  were  laid 
up  at  Cadiz,  and  never  again  during  the 
war  left  that  port  For  this  action,  Sir 
James  received  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
together  with  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  a  pension  of  1,200/. 
per  annum.  After  this  he  performed  a 
series  of  signal  services  to  his  country,  a« 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  fleet  in 
the  Baltic.  In  1831  hewas  appointed  vice* 
admiral  of  England,  which  appointment  he 
resigned  for  that  of  general  of  marines ; 
and  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV.  he 
was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers,  as  baron 
de  Saumarez.  He  died  at  Sanmarez,  his 
seat  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  in  October 
1836. 

SAUNDERS,  (Sir  Edmund,)  a  judee, 
was  originally  a  beggar-boy  about  the 
inns  of  court,  where  a  lawyer  caused  m 
desk  to  be  fixed  for  him  on  tlie  top  of  m 
staircase,  and  gave  him  papers  to  copy, 
till  he  acquired  such  an  experlness  as 
enabled  him  to  set  up  for  himself.  After 
a  few  years  he  not  only  became  an  ex- 
cellent attorney,  but  also  an  able  couu* 
sellor,  and  he  was  much  employed  by  the 
court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  if.)  In  1682 
he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench ;  but  he  died  suddenly  the 
same  year.  His  Reports  were  published 
in  1686,  2  vols,  fol,  and  in  1799,  in  2 
vols,  8vo. 

SAUNDERSON,  (Nicholas,)  a  cele- 
brated mathematician,  bom  in  1682,  at 
Thurleston,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father 
held  an  appointD^ent  in  the  excise.  Wheii 
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twelve  moDtilis  old  he  wu  deprived  of 
fight  by  the  imall-poz.  His  edueatioD, 
however,  waa  not  neglected;  and  at 
Penneaton  grammar  echool  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  daMics,  and  he  could 
understand  Euclid,  Archimedea,  and  Dio- 

fhantns,  when  read  to  him  in  Greek, 
lis  fmdness  for  matbematies  began  to 
appear  when  first  he  was  made  acquainted 
by  has  father  with  numbers ;  and  soon, 
by  the  power  of  his  memory,  he  formed 
intricate  calculations,  and  resolved  diffi- 
cult problems.  The  friendship  of  Mr. 
Richard  West,  of  Underbank,  who  ob- 
served his  unumal  nowers,  initiated  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geome- 
try ;  and  under  the  fiirther  assistance  of 
Dr.  Nettleton  he  acquired  all  that  coireet- 
ness,  and  that  vast  information,  which 
raised  him  to  such  celebrity.  He  after- 
wards improved  his  knowledge  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  at  a  private  school  near 
Sheffield;  and  at  the  ace  of  twentjr-five 
he  impKBared  at  Cambri&e,  as  a  reiudent 
in  Cnrisfs  college,  thou^  not  a  member 
of  the  society.  His  extraordinary  powers, 
and  the  difficulties  of  a  narrow  fortune, 
however,  procured  him  friends  and  ad- 
mwers ;  and  Whiston,  the  mathematical 
wrofeisor,  very  liberally  permitted  him  to 
lecture  before  the  university.  His  lec- 
tures were  on  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
and  were  attended  by  crowded  audiences ; 
and  so  popular  did  he  become,  that,  on 
the  removal  of  Whiston  from  his  pro- 
£esaotship,  Sannderson  was  called  upon  by 
the  wishes  of  the  univenity  to  ml  the 
Lncasian  chair;  and  a  decree  of  M.A. 
by  royal  mandate  was  obtained,  in  1711, 
to  qualify  him  for  the  office.  His  inaugu- 
ration speech  was  delivered  in  elegant 
Latin,  and  his  reputation  continued  to 
increase.  When  George  II.  visited  the 
university  in  1728,  the  professor  was,  by 
loyal  favour,  created  Doctor  of  Laws. 
This  great  character  became,  bv  close 
application,  a  valetudinarian,  and  at  last 
was  attacked  by  a  mortification  in  bis 
foot,  which  carried  him  ofi;  19th  of  April, 
1739,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  at  Boxworth,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  rectory  of  Mr.  Dickeni, 
his  fother-in-law.  The  vivacity  and  wit 
of  his  conversation  were  much  admired ; 
but  his  judgment  of  persons  and  things 
was  often  expressed  with  such  freedom 
that  he  created  for  himself  many  enemies; 
and  in  his  temper  he  was  exceedingly 
impetuous.  Dr.  Saunderson  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  the  senses  of  feehng  and  hear- 
ing. It  is  said  that  he  could  distinguish 
true  from  counterfeit  Roman  medals  by. 
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the  different  degrees  of  (heir  smoothness; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  some  students 
were  taking  the  sun's  altitude  in  the 
garden  of  Christ's  college,  be  could  tell, 
by  some  tSect  of  the  air  upon  his  person, 
when  very  light  clouds  were  passing  over 
the  disk  of  the  luminary.  When  he 
entered  a  room  he  could  judge  of  its 
majmitude,  and  of  his  distance  from  the 
waQs,  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  In 
his  youth  he  had  learned  to  play  on  the 
flute;  and  it  is  said  that  he  succeeded  so 
well  as  to  give  room  to  suppose  that  if  be 
had  applied  himself  to  music,  he  would 
have  excelled  in  it  His  Elemente  of 
Algebra  were  published  at  Cambridge, 
by  subscription,  in  1740,  in  2  vols,  4to; 
and  a  Treatise  on  Fluxions,  8vo,  appeared 
after  his  death,  in  1756.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  great 
men  of  bis  times,  admired  and  respected 
by  them,  and  repaying  their  esteem  by 
the  strongest  gratitude.  Of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  whom  he  knew  intimately,  he 
always  spoke  in  a  style  bordering  on 
veneration.  It  is  painful  to  add,  tliat 
Dr.  Saunderson  was  a  sceptic  in  matters 
concerning  religion. 

SAURIN,  (Elias.)  an  eminent  Protes- 
tant minister,  was  born  at  Usseaux,  in  the 
valley  of  Pragelas,  on  the  borders  of 
Dauohin^,  in  1639,  and  after  beins:  edu- 
catea  in  grammar  learning  by  his  mther, 
the  minister  of  bis  native  place,  attended 
successively  the  Protestant  seminaries  at 
Die,  Nismes,  and  Geneva.  In  1661  he 
was  admitted  to  the  ministry,  and  ap- 
pointed pastor  to  the  church  at  Venterol ; 
and  in  the  followingvear  he  was  invested 
with  the  pastoral  office  at  £mbrun.  In 
1664  he  would  have  been  made  professor 
of  divinity  at  Die,  had  he  not  been  driven 
from  France  by .  persecution.  He  took 
refuge  in  Holland,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Walloon  church  at  Delft.  In  1671 
he  accepted  the  same  office  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  had  a  sharp  contest  with  Jurieu. 
He  also  attacked  the  Philosophical  Com- 
mentary of  Bayle.  He  died  in  1703.  He 
wrote.  An  Examination  of  the  Dirinity 
of  M.  Jurieu ;  Reflections  on  the  Rights 
of  Conscience;  A  Treatise  on  the  Ldvo 
of  God ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Love  of 
our  Neighbour,  &c. 

SAURIN,  (Joseph,)  a  French  natural 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  was  born 
in  1659,  at  Courtaison,  in  the  principality 
of  Orange,  where  his  father  was  a  Pro- 
testant minister ;  and  he  was  himself  at 
a  very  early  age  made  a  minister  at  Eure, 
in  Dauphin^,  but  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  Geneva  in   1683,  in  consequence  of 
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having  given  offene*  in  •  Mrmon.  Hit 
afterwards  retired  into  tlie  cantan  af 
Berne,  where  he  obtained  the  enraeir  of 
Berchier,  in  the  bailliage  of  Tverdan* 
He  was  soon,  howeveri  obliged  to  wtdn 
draw  to  Holland,  but  was  so  ill  vscdved 
by  his  brethren,  that  he  determined  to 
turn  Roman  Catholic;  with  this  desigii 
he  went,  in  1690,  to  Paris,  and  made  his 
recantation  in  the  presence  of  Bossuet, 
whose  writings  are  said  to  have  wrouffht 
this  change  in  his  opinions.  After  this 
he  had  a  pension  from  Louis  XiV.,and 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1707.  The  decline  of 
Saurin's  life  was  spent  in  the  neaceable 
prosecution  of  his  mathematical  studies, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  literary  con- 
troversies with  John  Baptut  Rousseau 
and  others.  Between  1702  and  1708  he 
wrote  several  papers  which  were  pub- 
fisbed  in  the  Journal  des  Savants.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy wiUi  Huyghens  on  the  subject  of 
the  vortices  of  Descartes,  and  with  RoUa 
concerning  the  infinitesimal  calculua. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  daring  and  impetu* 
otts  spirit,  and  of  a  lofty  and  independent 
mind.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1737.  Vol- 
taire undertook  the  Tindication  of  his 
memory,  but  has  not  been  succeasfiil  in 
clearing  it  from  every  unfavourable  im- 
pression. Saurin's  mathematical  and 
philosophical  papers  printed  in  the  M^ 
moires  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ara 
to  be  found  hi  the  volumes  for  the  years 
1709,  1710,  1713,  1716,  1718,  1720, 
1722.  1723,  1725,  1727. 

i  SAURIN,  (Bernard  Joseph,)  a  dramatic 
and  lyric  noet,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Paris  in  1706,  was  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  member  of  [the 
French  Academy.  He. relinquished  die 
law  for  Utexatnre  and  poetry,  and  became 
the  friend  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and 

.  Helvetius ;  the  last  mentioned  of  whom 
allowed  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
erowns.  He  wrote  some  plays  of  great 
merit,  especially  Spartacus,  and  BUmche 
and  Guiscard,  tragedies;  Anelomane,  a 
comedy;  The  Marriage  of  Julia;  and, 
Mceurs  du  Temps,  &c.  His  pieces  were 
published  in  2  vols,  8vo»  1783;  He  died 
in  1781. 

SAURIN,  (James,)  a  learned  French 
Fh>testant  divme,  and  the  most  eminent 
preacher  of  that  persuasion^  was  the  son  of 
a  lawyer  at  Nismes,  where  he  was  bom  on 
the  6th  of  JanuaiT,  1677.  Upon  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  his 
father  retired  with  his  family  to  Geneva, 
where  James  made  a  considerable  pro- 
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gross  in  learning  before  the  ago  of  aeven- 
teen,  whan  he  went  into  the  anny,  and 
in  16i»4  made  a  campaign,  in  the  Englidi 
a  eadet  in  lord  GaUoway'a 
ty.  In  .  1606  ha  renovncad  die 
of  arms^  and  retmnad  to  hia 
studies  at  Geneva,  at  that  time  the  placa 
of  icaidenee  of  some  of  the  beateeholars 
in  Euione ;  under  whom  he  raplied  him- 
self assianously  to  the  various  departmenta 
of  academical  learning,  and  particttlarly 
to  divinity,  with  a  view  to  ue  pastoral 
office.  In  1700  he  went  to  HoUand,  and 
thence  to  England,  where  he  continued 
nearly  five  yean,  and  preached  with  great 
acceptance  among  his  fellow  refugees  in 
London.  In  1703  he  BMrried.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Holland, 
where  he  became  paster  to  a  church  of 
French  refugees,  who  were  permitled  to 
assemble  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
palace  of  the  princes  of  Orange  at  the 
Hague,  in  which  he  officiated  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  When  the  prineeoa 
of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline^ 
through  Holland  on  her  wav  to 
td,  Saurin  was  introduced  to  her ; 
so  well  satisfied  was  she  with  hia 
merit  that  soon  afler  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land she  ordered  Dr.  Boulter,  who  was 
preceptor  to  prince  Frederic,  the  fis&er 
of  George  III.,  to  write  to  Saurin  to  draw 
up  a  treatise  on  the  education  of  princea. 
Saurin  immediately  wrote  such  a  treatiaey 
with  a  dedication  to  the  young  prineea 
prefixed  to  it.  The  book  was  never 
printed :  but  the  author  was  liberally  re- 
warded for  writing  it  Afterwards  m 
pension  was  confeired  upon  him  by 
George  II.  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  vo- 
lume of  his  SermonSb  He  died  in  1730, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  waa 
the  author  of  12  volumes  of  Sermons, 
^ve  of  which  were  published  by  himself, 
between  the  yeais  1708  and  1725,  in  8vo, 
and  the  remainder  from  his  MSS.  Some 
of  these  Sermons  wen  translated  into 
English  bv  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  and 

fublished  oetween  the  Tears  1775  and 
784  in  5  vols,  8vo ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  sixth  volume,  translated  by 
Dr.  Henry  Hunter, andpubKshed in  1796. 
Saurin  also  published,  The  State  of  Chris- 
tianity in  France;  A  Compendium  of 
Christian  Divinity  and  Morally,  in  the 
Catechetical  Form ;  and,  Disooursea  His- 
torical, Critical,  and  Mwal,  on  the  moat 
memoraUe  Events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  This  last^  which  is  hia  j 
cipal  work,  forms  6  laige  folio 
Saurin's  ori^nal  design  was  only  to  iUiia- 
trate^  with  titles  and  snnunaiy  ei^aaa- 
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tiom,  Dm  fine  eopp«r-platei  whieh  adoni 
Hhrn  voric,  the  eomtmg  of  which  ood 
Maiek,  the  proprietor,  e  ^w^ 
""  iiiiiilar 


Isfge  earn.  Bdt  ai  nmilar  works  hed 
alreedj  heen  piAUehed  hj  Fontaine, 
under  die  name  of  Royaamont,  amons 
the  Roman  Cadioliea,  and  by  Baanafle  ana 
Ifartm  among  the  Pkoteitantt,  Vander 
Marek  aequieeced  in  Sanrin's  adopting  a 
more  extended  plan.  He  died  befote  the 
dd  Tolmne  waa  eompleted,  whieh  was 
finished  by  Roques^  wno  added  a  4di  vol. 
ontheOldTeetament  TothemBeausobre 
tabjoined  2  vols,  on  the  New  Testament 
The  first  volume  was  translated  into  £ng^ 
lish  by  Chamberlayne.  The  second 
ndnme  contains  the  celebralsd,  Dissertap 
tion  smr  le  Mensonge  Offideoz,— on  fidse* 
hoods  which  are  eipedienti— which  led 
to  a  controversy  that  embittered  the  last 
days  of  the  author,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  hastened  his  death. 

S  A  U  S  S  A  Y,  (Andrew  du,)  bom  at 
Paris,  about  1595,  was  preacher  in  ordi- 
nary to  Louis  X ill.  by  whose  order  he 
wrote  the  Martyrologium  Gallicanum, 
1638,  2  vols,  fol.  In  1649  he  became 
bishop  of  Toul,  where  he  died  in  1675. 

SAUSSURE,  (Horace  Benedict  de,)  a 
celebrated  naturalist  and  natural  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1740. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  evinced  great 
partiality  for  literature  and  for  natural 
iiistonr,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Geneva,  which  he  filled  for  twenty-iive 
yean.  He  first  visited  Paris  in  1768, 
and  afterwards  examined  the  discoveries 
of  Montgolfier  at  Lvons.  After  travellinff 
through  Holland,  Bdnum,  and  England, 
he,  in  1772^  extended  his  phQosophical 
researches  to  Itely.  He  visited  the  island 
of  Elba,  and  with  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton examined  Vesuvius^  and  afterwards 
measured  the  height  of  JEtna.  In  the 
progress  of  his  important  researches  he 
discovered  some  valuable  plante;  and  he 
also  invented  several  ingenious  and  useful 
'  philosophical  instraments  —  a  thermo- 
meter, for  measuring  the  temperature  of 
water  to  all  depths;  an  hygrometer,  to 
indicate  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour ; 
an  electrometer,  to  ascertain  the  electrical 
state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  a  cyano- 
meter,  to  ascertoin  the  de^ee  of  blue  in 
the  sky;  and  others.  His  next  excur* 
sions  were  on  the  Alps ;  and,  after  cross- 
ing them  fourteen  times  by  eight  different 
routes,  he  ascended,  through  a  thousand 
difiiculties,  to  the  summit  <n  Mont  Blanc. 
These  laborious  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
science  rendered  him  deservedly  popular. 
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He  was  made  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Scienoes  at  Pttis,  and  of  other  learned 
bodies ;  and  he  was  the  founder  of  ^e 
Society  tor  the  Advancement  of  the  Arte 
at  Geneva.  He  resigned  his  professor- 
ship in  1786.  He  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred 
of  Geneva ;  and  when  that  republic  was 
united  to  France  in  1798,  he  was  for 
some  time  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly.  But  the  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed not  only  ruined  his  little  fortune, 
bnt  broke  his  heart,  and  he  died  of 
chagrin  in  1799.  He  wrote,  Dissertetio 
Physica  de  Igne ;  Observations  sur 
TEcoice  des  Feuilles  et  des  Pdtales;  this 
was  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his  undo 
Bonnet's  work,  Sur  I'Usage  des  Feuilles; 
Essais  sur  rHy|;rom6trie ;  in  these  he 
made  known  the  importent  discoveiy  that 
the  air  expands  and  becomes  specincally 
lighter  in  pnmovtion  to  the  increase  of 
tlie  quantity  of  moisture  in  it ;  Voyages 
dans  les  Alpee;  this  is  his  great  work,  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in 
1779,  the  second  in  1786,  and  the  two 
last  in  1796.  His  other  works  consist 
chiefly  of  dissertetions  on  physical  sub- 
jecte,  in  the  Journal  de  Fhysique,  the 
Joumal  de  Gendve,  and  other  scientific 
publications.  Senebier  has  written  an 
aeoount  of  his  life  and  writings. 

SAUVAGES,  (Franois  Boissier  de,) 
was  bom  in  1706  at  Alais,  in  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  studied  medicine  at 
Montpellier,  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  medicine.  He  died 
at  Montpellier  in  1767,  aged  sixty-one. 
He  wrote,  Theoria  Febris;  NosoWia* 
Methodica;  Physiologist  Mechanicss  Eie- 
menta ;  Methodus  Folioram,  8rc. 

SAU VEUR,  (Joeeph,)a  French  mathe- 
matician, bom  at  La  Fl^he,  in  1653.  He 
was  dumb  till  his  seventh  year,  and  then' 
his  powers  of  speech  were  very  imperfect, . 
and  be  never  completely  developed  them. 
He  had  a  strong  propensity  for  mechanical 
knowledge,  anddi8regarmn|;the  classical 
instraction  which;  he  received  in  the 
Jesuits'  college,  applied  himself  to  matlie- 
matica]  studies,  against  the  wishes  of  his 
firiends,  who  had  desicned  him  for  the 
church.  To  mamtain  nimself  he  began 
to  teach  mathematics ;  and  so  great  wm 
his  reputation  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  had  prince  Eugene  among  his  pupils. 
His  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
great  and  the  learned ;  he  was  esteemed 
by  the  prince  de  Cond6,  honoured  with 
the  notice  of  the  royal  fiimily,  and  in 
1686  was  made  professor  of  mathematics 
to  the  Royal  College,  and  in  1696  was 
.     H  B  2 
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•dtnitted'  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sdences.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  Portifi- 
cation,  and  to  enable  himself  to  do  it 
CcientificaUy,  he,  in  1691,  attended  tfatf 
•iege  of  Mons,  and  epent  every  day  in 
the  trencheg.  He  wrote  beridei,  a  tree- 
tiee  on  Mueie,  and  papere  in  the  M^^ 
moires  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in 
1716. 

SAVAGE,  (Henry,)  a  divine,  was  bom 
about  1604,  at  Eldsfield,  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  educated  at  BalHol  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  probationary 
fellow.  On  die  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion he  went  to  France  with  William 
lord  Sandys,  whose  sister,  the  lady  Mary, 
he  afterwards  married.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  obtained  the  mastership  of  his 
college.  At  the  restoration  he  was  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.,  pre- 
bendary of  Oloucester  in  1665,  and  rector 
of  Bladon,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oaford- 
shire.  He  died  in  1672.  He  had  a 
eontroTorsy  with  John  Tombes,  on  in- 
fent  baptism,  and  with  Dr.  Cornelius 
Burges  on  church  reformations :  but  his 
principal  work  was  his  history  of  Balliol 
college,  entitled  Balliofergus,  or  a  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Foundation,  Founders, 
and  A&irs  of  Balliol  College,  1668,  4to; 
•-  SAVAGE,  (Richard,)  a  poet,  better 
known  than  his  merits  deserve,  from  the 
linffularity  of  his  early  misfortunes,  and 
still  more  from  the  elaborate  life  of  him 
which  Dr.  Johnson,  the  companion  of  his 
distresses,  has  inserted  in  his  Lives  of 
ihe  Poets,  was  the  son  of  the  countess 
of  Macclesfield,  by  earl  Rivers,  and  was 
born  in  1698.  He  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Macclesfield,  had  not  the 
countess,  during  her  pregnancy,  owned 
her  adultery,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce. 
This  unnatural  woman  then  placed  Uie 
child  with  a  nurse,  who  brougnt  him  up 
as  her  own;  after  which  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  shoe-maker  in  Holbom. 
The  death  of  the  nurse  revealing  to  him 
the  secret  of  his  birth,  he  left  his  master, 
in  hopes  of  awakening  parental  feelings 
in  the  bosom  of  hit  mother ;  but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed ;  on  which  he  had 
recourse  to  his  pen  for  a  support;  and  in 
1723  produced  the  trsgedy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  Soon  after  this,  having  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  a  quarrel  at  a  coffee- 
house, one  of  the  party  was  killed ;  for 
which  Savage  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
murder.  His  mother  strove  to  get  him 
executed;  but  through  the  intercession 
of  the  countess  of  Hertford  with  queen 
Caroline^  he  was  pardoned;  and  her 
m^esty  afterwards  gave  him  a  pension  of 
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50L  a-year.  Lord  Tyreonnd  also  took 
him  under  bis  patrmiage,  and  allowed 
him  200iL  a-year ;  but  he  was  <rf>Kged  to 
discard  him  for  his  bad  eoodoct.  During 
his  residence  with  this  nobleman  he  wrote 
his  poem  of  the  Wanderer;  and  after- 
waros  he  published  the  more  celebrated 
one  of  The  Bastard,  which  had  Uie 
effect  of  driving  bis  mother  oat  of  society. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen  he  lost  his 
pension,  and  was  reduced  to  suchmiaery, 
that  h»  friends,  the  principal  of  whom 
was  Pope,  proposed  to  raise  for  him  50/. 
a-year,  on  condition  that  he  should  aetUe  ' 
at  Swansea,  in  Wales.  After  remaining 
there  little  more  than  twelve  months,  he 
set  out  for  London,  by  way  of  Bristol, 
where  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a 
debt  of  8/.,  and  died  July  31,  1743. 

SAVAGE,  (John,)  a  divine,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  fiimous  dub  at  Royston. 
He  was  a  member  of  Emmanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees, 
and  was  D.D.  of  both  universities.  Ho 
was  rector  of  Bygiave,  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Han- 
over-square, London.  In  his  younger 
days  he  had  travelled  with  James,  fifth 
earl  of  Salisbury,  who  gave  him  the 
livmg  of  dothall,  in  Hertfordshire.  In 
his  more  advanced  yean  he  waa  so 
sprightly  and  facetioas,  that  he  was  called 
the  *<  Aristippos"  of  the  age ;  and  he  waa 
so  fond  of  attending  Westminster  school, 
that  when  he  died,  in  1747,  the  king'a 
scholars  made  a  cdlection  among  them- 
selves, and,  at  their  own  charae,  eraeted 
a  small  tablet  of  white  marble  to  hia' 
memory  in  the  east  cloister,  with  a  Latin 
inscription.  Cole  attributes  to  him.  The 
Turkish  History  by  Mr.  KnoUes  and  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut  abridged,  1701,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  and  A  Collection  of  Letters  of 
the  Ancients,  whereby  is  discovered  the 
Morality,  Gallantry,  Wit,  Humour,  Man- 
ner of  Arguing,  and  in  a  Word  the  Geniua 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  1703,  8vo. 

SAVARY,  (Francis,)  seigneur  de 
Breves,  a  learned  Frenchman,  who  had 
the  merit  of  introducing  Oriental  types 
into  his  country  about  Uie  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  for  tweot}-- 
two  years.  On  his  return,  about  1611, 
Henr^  IV.  sent  him  to  Rome  as  ambas- 
sador in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  where, 
in  1613,  he  established  a  printing  office^ 
and  employed,  as  correctors  of  the  press^ 
Sdalac  and  Sionita,  two  Maronites  ftom 
momH  Lebanon.  In  1615  he  retnroed 
to  Paris,  bringing  with  him  Sionita  and 
the  prmter  Pauin,  who,  in  the 
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'yeir,  printed,  in  Tnrkith  and  Frencb, 
the  Treaty  of  1604,  between  Henry  the 
Great,  King  of  France,  and  the  Sultan 
Amorath,  &c.,  4to.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  an  Arabic  Grammar,  edited  by 
Sionita  and  Hesronita.  He  died  in  1627. 
The  king  of  France  pnrchased  his  types ; 
and  soon  after  a  new  establishment  ap- 
peared at  Paris  for  Oriental  printing,  all 
the  credit  of  which  was  given  to  Richelieu, 
while  the  name  of  Savary  was  not  once 
mentioned. 

SAVARY,  (James,)  a  French  writer, 
was  bom  at  Dou^,  in  Anjou,  in  1622. 
He  was  brought  up  to  trade ;  and  in  1670 
he  was  admitted  of  the  council  for  the 
reformation  of  commerce,  in  which  capa- 
city he  drew  up  Le  Parfait  N^gociant, 
which  has  been  translated  into  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  He  was  also 
Ihe  author  of  Avis  et  Conseils  sur  les  plus 
importants  Metiers  du  Commerce.  He 
died  in  1690.— His  two  sons.  Jambs  and 
Philemon,  compiled  the  Dictionnaire 
Universel  du  Commerce,  2  vok,  fol. ;  but 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Copenhagen, 
1759— 1766.  5  vols,  fol. 

SAVARt,  (Nicholas,)  a  French  tra- 
veller, was  bom  in  1750,  at  Vitr^  in 
Brittany,  and  educated  at  the  college  of 
Rennes.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time.  In  1776  he 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained 
tiU  1779,  when  he  embarked  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  travelled  for  about  two  years 
among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. He  retumed  to  France  about 
the  middle  of  1781.  In  1783  he  pub- 
lished Le  Coran,  traduit  de  TArabe,  ao- 
compaen6  de  Notes,  et  pr6c6d6  d'un 
Abrege  de  la  Vie  de  Mahomet,  2  vols, 
Bro,;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  Morale  de  Mahomet,  ou  Re- 
cueil  des  plus  puree  Maxiroes  du  Coran, 
1 2fmo,  and  1 8mo. ;  and  the  first  volume  of 
I  bis  Lettres  sur  TE^pte.  The  other  two 
volumes  were  published  in  1785,  together 
with  a  new  edition  of  the  first  volume, 
Paris,  8  vols,  8vo.  It  was  translated  into 
German,  Berlin,  1786,  8vo,  and  English, 
London,  1786-7,  2  vols,  8vo.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1788,  in  the  thirty -eighth  year  of 
bis  age.  A  few  months  after  ms  death  hia 
unfinished  Lettres  sur  la  Grecs  were  pub- 
fished  at  Paris,  8vo.  His  Arabic  Gram- 
mar was  published  in  1813 ;  but  its  cre- 
dit was  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  excellent 
grammar  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

SAVILB,    (Sir  Henry,)  an  eminent 

Greek  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  a 

most   liberal  patron    of  learning,  was 

bora    in  1549,  at  Over  Bradley,  near 
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Halifax,  in  Yoiksblre,  and  educated  at 
Brasenose  college,  and  at  Merton  col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
fellow.  His  fondness  for  the  mathe- 
matics led  him  to  read  public  lectures 
in  the  university  on  Euclid,  Ptolemy, 
and  other  writers.    He  also  served  as 

froctor  for  two  years  (1575  and  1576). 
n  1578  he  made  a  tour  through  the 
Continent;  and  at  his  return  he  was 
chosen  tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  In  1585  he  was  e^cted 
warden  of  his  college,  and  held  that  office 
for  thirty-six  years.  He  was  made  pro- 
vost of  Eton  college  in  1596 ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.  he  was  knighted 
(1604).  He  died  at  Eton  college,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1622,  in  the  seventjr- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  there.  He  was  a  munificent 
benefactor  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  which,  besides  various  other 'donations, 
he  founded,  in  1619,  two  professorshipe,  ' 
one  of  geometry,  the  other  of  astronomy,', 
which  are  still  maintained.  His  library 
he  left  to  the  university,  and  it  is  now 
preserved  in  a  separate  room  near  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the  two  Savilian  pro- 
fessors being  the  only  persons  who  have 
immediate  access  to  it.  In  1613  he 
published  a  noble  edition  of  Che  works  of 
St.Chrysostom,  in  8  vols,  fol. ;  an  Englisb 
version  of  Four  Books  of  the  Histories 
of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  the  Life  of 
Agricola;  with  notes  upon  them,  fol, 
dedicated  to  queen  Elixabetb;  the  notes 
were  esteemed  so  valuable  as  to  be 
translated  into  Latin  by  Isaac  Grater, 
and  published  at  Amsterdam,  1649,  in 
12mo,  to  which  Grater  subjohied  a 
treatise  of  our  author,  published  in  1598, 
under  the  title  of,  A  View  of  certain 
Military  Matters,  or  Commentaries  con- 
cerning Roman  Warfare ;  which  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Marquarduf 
Freheras,  and  printed  at  Heidelberg  in 
1601,  and  repnnted  by  Gruter;  Reram 
Anglicaram  Scriptores  post  Bedam  pree- 
cipui,  ex  vetustissimb  Codicibus  nunc 

Erimum  in  lucem  editi,  1596;  to  this 
e  added  chronological  tables  at  the  end, 
from  Julius  Cesar  to  the  coming  in  of 
William  the  Conqueror;  this  work  was 
reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1601,  which 
edition  has  a  complete  index  to  it.  He 
edited  a  work  written  by  Thomas  Brad- 
wardin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against 
Pelagius,  entitled,  De  Causft  Dei  contra 
Pelagium,  et  de  Virtute  Causarum;  to 
this  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Bradwardin ; 
Nazianxen's  Steliteutics ;  and  Xeno> 
phou's   Institution   of  Cyrus;   Pneleo- 
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ttones  Tredeciin  in  pincipium  Elemen- 
tonim  Euclidis  OxoDue  habits.  He  also 
published  Oratio  coram  Elizabeth^  Re- 
gtnA  Oxonise  habita,  anno  1592.  He 
was  likewise  concerned  in  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  executed  by  command 
of  James  I.,  beinff  one  of  the  eight  per- 
eons  at  Oxford  who  undertook  to  translate 
the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Revelation. 
He  left  behina  him  several  MSS.,  some  of 
which  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
He  wrote  notes  upon  the  margin  of  many 
books  in  his  library,  particularly  of 
Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  which 
were  afterwards  used,  and  thankfullv  ac- 
knowledged, by  Valesius,  in  his  edition 
of  that  work  in  1659.  He  is  mentioned 
as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, in  the  introduction  to  theArchae- 
ologia.  A  sumptuous  cenotaph  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  chapel  of 
Merton  college.   Brig|;s  was  the  first  that 

.•;held  the  mathematical  professordiip, 
founded  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  at  Oxford. 
*  SAVILE,  (George,  marquis  of  Halifax,) 
a  celebrated  statesman,  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Yorkshure,  was  the 
son  of  Sir  William  Savile  and  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thomas  lord  Coventry,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  was  bom 
about  1630.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  baronet, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
abilities  In  public  affairs.  Being  sealous 
in  bringing  about  the  Restoration,  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1668  by  the 
titles  of  lord  Savile  of  Eland  and  viscount 
Halifax.  In  AprQ,  1672,  he  was  called  to 
a  seat  in  the  privy  council ;  and,  in  June 
following,  he  went  to  Holland  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of 
Arlington,  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary,  *to  treat  about  a 
peace  with  France.  In  1675  be  opposed 
with  vigour  the  non-resisting  test-bill; 
and  was  removed  from  the  council-board 
the  year  following  by  the^  interest  of  the 
earl  of  Danby,  the  treasurer.  But  upon 
a  change  of  the  ministry  in  1679  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  new  council. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  for  the 

,  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  he  opposed 
that  measure  so  violently,  that  the  House 
of  C!ommons  addressed  the  king  to  remove 
liim  from  his  councils  and  presence  for 
ever :  but  be  prevailed  with  his  majesty 
eoon  after  to  dissolve  tiiat  parliament, 

'  and  was  created  an  earl.    A  new  parlia- 

,  nient   being   cdled   in  1680,    he   still 

opposed  the  exclusion-bill,  preferrinff  to 

limit  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  York 

when  the  crown  should  devolve  upon 
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biro  :  and  he  gained  groat  reputation  by 
his  management  of  the  debate,  though  it 
occasioned  a  new  address  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  remove  him.  In  August 
1682,  he  was  created  a  marquis,  and  soon 
afler  made  privy-seal,  and,  upon   the 


accession  of  James  II.,  president  of  the 
council.  But  on  refusing  his  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  tests  he  was  dismissed 
from  all  public  employments.  He  de- 
clined to  take  part  m  bringing  over  the 
prince  of  Orange;  but  he  was  president 
of  the  convention  parliament,  and  strooriy 
supported  the  motion  for  declaring  the 
throne  vacant.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  was  made  privy- 
seal;  but  he  soon  retired  from  the  aid- 
ministration,  upon  inquiry  being  prc^oeed 
to  be  made  as  to  the  autnors  of  the  pro- 
secutions of  lord  Russell,  Sidney,  &€^  in 
which  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Uien  exist- 
ing Government,  had  concurred ;  and  be 
continued  in  opposition  thenceforward 
till  hb  death,  which  took  place  in  1695. 
*<  He  was,"  says  bishop  Burnet,  *'  a  man 
of  great  and  readv  wit,  frill  of  life  and 
very  pleasant,  much  turned  to  satire ;  he 
let  his  wit  turn  upon  matters  of  religion ; 
so  that  he  passed  for  a  bold  and  deter- 
mined atheist,  though  he  often  protnted 
to  me,  that  he  was  not  one^  and  said,  he 
believed  there  was  not  one  in  tlie  world. 
He  was  punctual  in  his  pavments,  and 
iust  in  all  private  dealings;  but,  with  re- 
lation to  the  public,  he  went  backward 
and  forward  and  changed  sides  so  often, 
tliat  in  the  conclusion  *.  no  side  trusted 
him;  he  seemed  full  of  commonwealth 
notions,  yet  he  went  into  the  worst  part 
of  king  Charles's  reign.  The  liveliness  of 
his  imagination  was  always  too  hard  for 
his  judgment  His  severe  jest  was  pre- 
ferred by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever ; 
and  he  was  endless  in  council ;  for,  when 
after  much  discourse  a  point  was  settled, 
if  he  could  find  a  new  jest,  whereby  he 
could  make  that  which  was  digested  by 
himsdf  seem  ridiculous,  he  could  not 
hold,  but  would  study  to  raise  the  credit 
of  his  wit,  though  it  made  others  call  his 
judgment  in  question.  When  he  talked 
to  me,  as  a  philosopher,  of  the  contempt 
of  the  world,  I  asked  him  what  he  meant 
by  getting  so  many  new  titles,  which  I 
called  the  hanging  himself  about  with 
bells  and  tinsel ;  he  had  no  other  excuse 
for  it  but  tills,  that,  if  the  world  were 
such  fools  as  to  value  those  matters,  a 
man  must  be  a  fool  for  company :  he  con- 
sidered them  but  as  rattles,  yet  rattles 
please  children ;  so  these  miffht  be  of  use 
to  his  family."  By  his  first  wife,  daughter 
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of  Haoiy  Sptneer,  eari  of  Sundnland, 
lio  bad  a  son  WilliaiBy  who  tueeeeded 
him ;  and  by  a  aeeood  wife,  tbe  daogbter 
of  William  PieiTepoiiit^  second  ton  of 
Bobert  eail  of  Kingston,  be  bad  adaiiriiter 
Gerdnde,  wbo  was  married  to  Ailip 
Stanbope,  tbnd  eari  of  Chesterfield,  and 
was  mother  of  tbe  oelebrated  earl  of 
Chesterfield.    WiUiam.  tbe  second  mar* 

r'\  of  Halifax,  died  in  1699,  when 
dignity  became  extinct  in  bis  ftmily; 
bat  it  was  revived  in  1700  in  tbe  person  of 
Charles  Montague.  George,  marquis  of 
Habfaz,  was  the  author  of  some  tracts, 
written  with  considerable  spfarit  and  ele- 
gance. Besides  bis  Character  of  a  TVim- 
mer,  be  wrote  Advice  too  Daughter ;  The 
Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent ;  a  Letter  to 
a  Dissenter,  upon  his  Majesty's  late 
Glorious  Dedaration  of  Indulgences ;  A 
Rough  Draught  of  a  New  Model  at  Sea, 
In  1694;  Maxims  of  State.  All  which 
were  printed  together  after  bis  death; 
and  the  third  edition  came  out  in  1717, 
8vo.  Since  these  there  was  also  pub- 
lished under  his  name.  The  Character  of 
King  Charles  the  Second;  to  which  is 
subjoined  Maximsof  State,  &c.,l  750, 8vo.; 
Character  of  Bishop  Burnet,  printed  at 
the  end  of  bis  History  of  bis  own  Times ; 
Historical  Observations  upon  the  Reigns 
of  Edward  I.,  H.,  III.  and  Richard  if. 
with  Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Cmm- 
sellers  and  false  Favourites,  1689.  He 
al«o  left  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  fh>m 
a  journal  which  he  kept  every  day,  of  all 
the  conversations  which  be  bad  with 
Charles  II.  and  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.    Of  these  memoirs  two 

'  fair  copies  were  made,  one  of  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Daniel  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  was  destroyed  by  him.  The 
other  devolved  on  the  marquis's  grand- 

'daughter,  lady  Burlington,  in  whose 
possession  it  long  remained ;  but  Pope, 
aa  the  late  lord  Orford  informed  Mabne, 
finding,  on  a  perusal  of  these  memoin, 
that  the  Papists  of  those  days  were  repre- 
sented in  an  unfavourable  light,  prevailed 
on  her  to  bum  tliem. 

SAVONAROLA,  (Girolanio,)  an  Ita- 
lian monk,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Bologna, 
and  became  an  eloquent  and  popular 
preacher,  after  teachmg  for  some  time 
wbysics  and  metaphysics.  His  influence 
in  the  pulpit  was  great  at  Florence,  where 
be  headed  the  democratic  party;  but 
when  he  inveighed  against  tbe  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  scan- 
dalous life  of  the  pontiff  Alexander  Vf., 
be  drew  down  upon  himself  tbe  vengeance 
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of  the  holy  see,  which  neither  his  popu- 
larity nor  tbe  purity  of  bis  morals  could 
avert.  He  was  condemned  to  be  haneed 
and  burnt;  and  suffered  that  dreadful 
punishment  in  May  1498,  with  great  re- 
sigpation.  He  wrote.  Sermons ;  Tbe 
Triumph  of  the  Cross;  and  various  other 
theological  works,  printed  at  Leyden,  in 
6  vols,  13mo.  J.  Fr.  Picus,  of  Miran- 
dola,  has  written  his  life. 

SAVOT,  (Lewis,)  a  physician  and 
numismatist,  was  bom  in  1579  at  SaulieUi 
in  Burgindy,  and  became  physician  to 
Louis  XIIL  His  works  are,  Discourse 
on  Ancient  Medals;  French  Architecture 
in  Private  Buildings;  Galen's  Art  of 
Heah'ng  by  Bleeding,  firom  the  Greek ; 
De  Causis  Coloram.    He  died  1640. 

SAWYER,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  eminent 
lawyer,  was  educated  at  Magdalen  college, ' 
Cambridge,  where  be  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1655,  and  was  the  same  year 
admitted  ad  eundem  at  Oxford.  After 
studying  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1661  be  waa 
knighted,  and  in  1680  was  apnointed  at- 
torney-general, from  which  office  be  waa 
dismissed  by  James  II.  in  1687.  Ho 
appeared  to  advantage  as  tbe  principal 
counsel  for  the  seven  oisbops.  uranger, 
however,  allows  that  be  was  justly  cen- 
sured fiw  bis  harsh  treatment  of  lord 
Russell  on  bis  trial ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
be  supported  some  of  king  James'a 
arbitrary  measures,  being  tbe  manager 
in  depriving  the  city  of  London  of  its 
charter.  At  the  time  of  tbe  revolution 
be  sat  as  member  of  parliament  for  the 
university  of  Cambridge ;  but  he  was  ex- 
pelled tbe  house  for  l^ing  concemed,  aa 
attomey-general,  in  tbe  prosecution  of 
Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  was  executed 
for  his  share  in  the  Rye-bouse  plot.  In 
the  next  session  be  was  re-chosen,  and 
appears  to  have  sat  quietly  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  died  in  1692. 
Under  bis  name,  and  those  of  Heneage 
Finch,  Sur  George  Treby,  and  Heniy 
PoUexfen,  were  published  in  1690,  Plead- 
ings and  Anniments  with  other  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  upon 
the  Quo  Warranto,  touching  the  Charter 
of  the  City  of  London,  with  the  Judgment 
entered  thereupon,  fot. 

SAXE,  (Maurice,  count  of  Saxony, 
marshal,)  a  celebrated  general,  bom  at 
Dresden  in  1696,  was  the  natural  son  of 
Frederic  Aueiutus  II.,  king  of  Poland^ 
and  elector  ofSaxony,  by  Aurora,  countess 
of  Kdniffsmarck,  a  Swedish  lady  of  high 
rank.  He  served  at  an  early  age  in  the 
allied  army  commanded  by  Eugene  and 
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Marlborough.  In  1708,  when  only  m 
his  twelflth  year,  he  wai  present  with  the 
allied  troops  under  the  count  of  Schiilem- 
bourg,  at  the  sieee  of  Lille ;  and  at  diat 
of  Tournay,  and  Uie  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
in  the  following  year.  In  the  campaign 
of  1710  he  obtained  the  public  eulogies 
of  the  allied  generals.  He  accompanied 
the  king  of  Poland  to  the  sie^e  of  Stral- 
•und  in  1711,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much,  that  a  reeiment  of 
cavalry  was  raised  for  him,  with  which  he 
fought  against  the  Swedes  at  the  batde  of 
Gaaebusch,  where  he  had  a  horse  shot 
under  him,  while  he  thrice  rallied  the  re- 
tiring troops.  Soon  after  his  mother 
brought  about  a  marriage  between  him 
and  the  countess  of  Loben,  a  lady  of  for- 
tune and  beauty,  by  whom  be  had  one 
child,  who  died  in  infancy.  Count  Saxe, 
however,  was  too  much  attached  to  licen- 
tious pleasures  to  live  happily  in  a  do- 
mestic union,  and  he  obtained  a  divorce 
in  1721,  after  which  he  never  married 
again.  In  the  meantime  he  was  pursuing 
'his  military  career,  and  in  1 717  he  served 
in  Hungary,  under  prince  Eugene,  against 
the  Turks,  and  was  at  the  neee  of  Bel- 
grade. After  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and 
Fassarowits,  he  withdrew  to  France, 
vbere  in  1720  he  received  a  brevet  of 
.  mar6chal-de-camp  from  the  reeent  due 
d'Otleans.  He  there  engaged  wiUi  ardour 
in  tlie  study  of  all  the  branches  of  mathe- 
;maties  connected  with  the  military  art, 
and  in  tactical  improvements.  Having 
in  1722  obtained  the  command  of  aGei^ 
man  regiment  in  the  French  service,  he 
disciplined  it  in  a  new  method  of  exercise 
invented  by  himself,  the  merit  of  which 
caused  the  chevalier  Folard  to  predict 
'that  he  would  become  one  of  the  first 

Seuerals  of  his  time.  On  the  death  of 
le  duke  of  Courland  in  1725,  count  Saxe 
was  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
succession  to  that* sovereignty,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  arrived  at  Mittau.  He 
was  secretly  favoured  by  the  widow  of 
the  late  duke,  Anna  Iwanowna,  niece  of 
the  czar  Peter,  and  aflerwardis  (1730) 
empress  of  Russia,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  desirous  of  marrying  him.  Through 
her  influence  he  was  elected  by  the  states 
of  Courland  and  Semigallia ;  but  the 
courts  of  Russia  and  Poland  opposed  this 
election,  and  sent  troops,  under  Menzikoff, 
to  seize  him.  He  resisted  them  with 
courage  and  success,  till  his  cause  was 
abandoned  by  the  duchess  of  Couriand ; 
offended,  it  is  said,  by  the  discovery  of 
an  intrigue  he  was  carrying  on  with  one 
pf  her  ladies.  His  inconstancy,  however, 
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did  not  shake  the  attachment  of  one  of 
his  French  mistresses,  the  celebimted 
actress  La  Couvreur,  who,  learning  that 
he  was  in  want  of  money,  pawned  her 
plate  and  jewels  to  raise  a  sum  of  40,000 
iivres,  which  she  sent  him.  At  length, 
in  1720,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
prcnect,  and  return  to  Paris,  carrying 
witn  him  nothing  but  his  diploma  of 
election.  In  the  war  which  broke  oat 
between  France  and  Austria,  in  1733,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  king  of  Poland,  count  Saxe  declined 
the  command  of  the  Polish  army  offered 
him  by  his  brother,  the  elector,  and  joined 
the  French  army  on  the  Rliine  under  the 
duke  of  Berwick.  His  brilliant  services 
at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  caused  him, 
in  1734,  to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-generaL  A  short  peace  en- 
sued, and  he  returned  to  Dresden  for  the 
Surpose  of  prosecuting  his  claim  to  the 
ukedom  of  Courland ;  but^  failing  in 
this  attempt,  he  went  again  to  Paris^  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  to  the  completion  of  a  work  cm 
which  he  had  employed  himself  for  acme 
time,  and  which  be  called  Mes  Bdveries, 
full  of  original  and  ingenious  thonchta  on 
tactical  subjects.  The  death  of  £e  em- 
peror Charles  VI.,  1740,  occasioned  a  new 
war,  and  in  1741  count  Saxe  (who  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  army  nndcr 
the  marshal  of  Belle-Isle)  took  Prague  by 
assault,  and  then  reduced  the  foitresa 
of  Egra.  In  the  campaign  of  that  year 
he  obtained  the  victo^  of  Roooox,  and 
was  nominated  marshal-general  of  the 
French  armies.  The  victory  of  Lawfeldl^ 
with  the  capture  of  Bereem-op-Zoom  and 
Maastricht  by  Lowencudil,  mstinguished 
the  campaigns  of  1747  and  1748,  which 
last  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle;  and  marshal  Saxe  was  ap- 
pointed commandant-general  of  all  the 
conquests  in  the  Low  Coimtries.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Uavaria.  He  was  employed 
in  the  defence  of  Alsace,  when  be  was 
suddenly  summoned  by  Louis  XV.  to 
assist  in  placing  prince  Edward  the  Pre- 
tender on  Uie  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  reached  Dunkirk  when  a 
tempest  destroyed  a  part  of  his  squadron, 
and  the  rest  was  blockaded  by  an  English 
fleet  Count  Saxe  returned  to  Vetsaulea, 
and  Louis  bestowed  on  him  the  staflT 
of  a  mar^cbal  of  France  (March,  1743)« 
In  1744  Louis  entered  Flanders  wiUi 
an  army  of  80,000  men,  the  left  wing 
being  under  the  command  of  count  Saxe, 
who  was  appointed  to  cover  the  sieges 
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wbieh  were  to  be  undertaken  by  marsbal 
Noaillee  under  the  immediate  inepection 
of  the  kinr.  Menai,  Ypres,  and  Pumes 
were  quickly  eained,  wben  news  was 
broQgbt  that  pnnce  Charles  had  entered 
Alsace.  The  kins  and  marshal  Noailles 
hastened  to  its  defence  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  troops,  leaving  count  Saze  in 
Flanders  to  act  on  the  defensive  against 
an  army  three  times  as  numerous  as  his 
own.  In  the  following  year  (1745)  Louis 
XV.  returned  to  Flanders  with  a  large 
additional  force ;  and  count  Saxe  was  now 
appointed  general-in-chief.  On  the  22d 
ef  April  the  campaign  was  opened  by  the 
sie^e  of  Toumay.  The  allies  advanced 
to  Its  support  with  45,000  men,  English, 
Hanoverians,  and  Dutch.  Marshal  Saxe 
was  suffering  from  dropsy,  and  under- 
went the  operation  of  tapping  on  the  18th. 
Notwithstanding,  he  advanced  to  oppose 
the  allies  with  a  force  not  exceeding 
theirs,  he  himself  being  obliged  to  be 
borne  in  a  litter.  On  the  11th  of  May 
he  was  attacked  near  the  village  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  where  he  completely  defeated  the 
English  and  Hanoverians.  The  Dutch 
kept  aloof.  The  victory  at  Fontenoy, 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  soon  followed  by 
the  conquest  of  lul  Belgium.  Toumay, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  Ostend« 
Brussels,  Mons,  Charleroi,  and  Namur,  • 
were  all  taken  between  May  23d,  1745, 
and  September  19th,  1746.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1747,  marshal  Saze  took  Lafeldt 
after  a  hard-fought  battle  (July  2d), 
which  he  followed-  up  by  the  conquest  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  in  1748  by  that  of 
Maestricht.  The  allies  now  made  over- 
tures of  peace,  which  was  definitely  settled 
at  Aix4arCiiapelle  in  the  same  year.  Mar- 
shal Saze  now  retired  to  his  estate  of 
Chambord,  given  him  by  the  king  of 
France,  where  he  passed  his  time  m  the 
society  of  men  of  letters  and  artists.  He 
only  once  quitted  his  retreat  to  visit  the 
king  of  Pnissia  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  highest  honours.  His 
cousUtution  seems  never  to  have  re- 
covered the  shock  it  had  undergone,  for 
he  died  on  the  30th  of  November,  1750, 
in  the  fiftv-foiirth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  in 
the  principal  Lutheran  church  at  Stras- 
burg,  where  a  magnificent  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  The  marshal  was 
a  man  of  large  size,  and  of  extraordinary 
personal  strength.  In  his  last  illness  he 
said  to  his  physician,  Senac,  "  I  have  had 
a  fine  dream ;"  such  did  his  life  appear 
to  him  when  about  to  quit  it !  Though 
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licentious  in  his  manners,  he  remained 
attached  to  the  mode  of  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  which  was  Lii- 
tberanism.  The  queen  of  France  happily 
said,  at  his  death,  *<  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot 
say  a  De  Profundis  for  one  who  has  so 
often  made  us  sing  Te  Deum."  His  work, 
Mes  Reveries,  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1757, 5  vols,  4to.  it  was  translated  into 
English  by  Sir  William  Fawcett 

SAX£-W£IMAR,  (Bemhard,  duke 
of,)  bom  at  Weimar,  in  1600,  was  distin- 
ffuished  for  his  services  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  He  served  in  the  army  raised 
by  the  margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Frederic  V.,  king  of 
Bohemia  and  elector  palatine,  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Prague  (Nov.  3, 1620). 
After  the  alliance  between  Louis  XI IT. 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  (Jan.  13, 1631,) 
he  ioined  the  latter,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Wurzburg,  in  forcing 
the  passage  of  Oppenheim,  and  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Manheim.  Gustavus  afterwards 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  an 
army  designed  for  the  conquest  of  Ba- 
varia ;  but  that  prince  recalled  him  to 
assist  himagainstWallenstein ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  fought  together  at  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  (Nov,  16,  1632,)  and 
when  Gustavus  fell,  the  duke  of  Weimar 
took  the  command,  forced  the  enemy  to 
retreat,  and  drove  the  Imperial  army  out 
of  Saxony.  He  afterwards  took  Ratisbon, 
but  was  aefeated  at  Nordlinffen,  (Sept.  7, 
1634).  On  the  6th  of  October,  1635,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king 
of  France.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1638,  he 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Rheinfelden ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  December  following 
he  forced  the  strong  fortress  of  Alt  Brei- 
sach,  which  capitulated.  He  died  in  1639. 

SAXI,  or  SASSI,  (Giuseppe  Antonio,) 
an  ecclesiastical  historian,  bibliographer, 
and  antiquarian,  bom  at  Milan  m  1675. 
He  for  some  time  taught  the  belles 
lettres  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards 
was  employed  as  a  missionary.  In 
1703  he  was  admitted  a  doctor  of  the 
Ambrosian  college  at  Milan,  and  eight 
years  after  was  appointed  director  of  that 
college,  and  keeper  of  its  library.  He 
died  in  1751.  His  principal  publica- 
tions are,  Historia  literario-typographica 
Mediolanensis,  1745,  fol. ;  De  Studiis 
Mediolanensium  Antiquis  et  Novis  Pro- 
dromus;  Archiepiscoporum  Mediolanen- 
sium Series  critico-chionologicaad  critices 
leges  et  veterum  monumentorum  fidem 
illustrata,  1755,  3  vols,  4to.  Some  of 
bis  works  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Rerum  ItalicarumScriptoresbyMuratori. 
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SAXIUS,  (ChriBtopher,)  a  learned  phf« 
lologiBt  and  literary  historian,  bom  in 
1714,  atEppendorff,  in  Saxony,  where  hia 
father  was  a  miniBter.  His  proper  name 
was  Christopher  Ootdob  Sach,  which,  when 
he  commenced  author,  he  Latinised  into 
Sachsius,  and  afterwards  into  Saxius. 
After  studying  at  the  schools  of  Chemn its 
and  Misnia,  he  was  sent  in  1735  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  studied  philosophy  under 
Wolff.  In  1752  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history,  antiqnities,and  rhetoric, 
at  Utrecht.  After  this  his  life  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  his  professorship,  and  the  composition 
of  a  great  many  works  on  subjects  of 
philology  and  criticism,  some  in  German, 
but  most  of  them  in  Latin.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  his  Onomasticon  Li- 
terarium,  consisting  of  a  series  of  biogra- 
phical and  critical  notices,  or  references, 
respecting  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
every  age  or  nation,  and  in  every  branch 
of  literature,  in  chronological  order.  The 
first  volume  of  this  appeared  in  1775, 8vo, 
and  it  continued  to  oe  published  until 
seven  volumes  were  completed,  with  a 
general  index,  in  1790.  To  tiiis,  in  1793, 
he  added  an  eighth,  or  supplementary 
volume.  Many  names  are  omitted  which 
might  justly  be  expected  to  find  a  place 
in  It ;  and  the  English  series  is  very  im- 
perfect. Saxius  died  in  1806,  in  his 
ninety-second  year. 

SAXO,  called  Orammaticus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  learning,  was  a  Dane 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  author  of 
a  Latin  history  of  Denmark,  which  he 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  his  patron 
Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lunden.  It  ends 
with  1186.  There  is  an  edition  in  folio, 
Paris,  1514,  with  the  tide  Historia  Re- 
gum  Heroumque  Danorum  ;  and  another 
by  one  of  the  Stephens,  with  prolegomena. 
Saxo  is  the  earliest  historian  that  makes 
mention  of  Hamlet,  whose  name  is  ren- 
dered familiar  to  us  by  the  pen  of  our 
great  dramatist 

SAY,  (Samuel,)  a  dissenting  mini- 
ster, bom  in  1675,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Giles  Say,  (who  had  been  ejected 
for  non-conformity,  in  1662,  flrom  the 
vicarage  of  St  Michael's  in  Southamp- 
ton,) and  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
in  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rowe,  in  London,  where  he  had  for  his 
fellow-students  Isaac  Watts,  Hushes  the 
poet,  and  Josiah  Hort,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam.  When  he  had  finished 
his  studies  he  became  chaplain  to  Thomas 
Scott,  Esq.,  of  Lyminge,  in  Kent,  in 
whose  family  he  continued  for  three  years. 


Thence  he  removed  to  Andover,  in  Hanip-> 
■hire;  then  to  Yarmouth,  in  Notfidk; 
and  soon  after  to  Lowestoffe,  in  Suffolk^ 
where  he  continued  flnr  eighteen  yean. 
He  was  afterwards  eo-pastor  willh  the 
Rev.  Samnel  Baxter,  at  Ipswich,  fiir 
nine  years;  and  lastiy  was  called,  in 
1784,  to  succeed  Dr.  £dmnnd  Calamy  in 
Westminster,  where  he  died  in  1743. 
Soon  after  his  death  appeared  a  yolnme 
of  his  poems,  with  two  essays  in  prose. 
On  the  Harmony,  Variety,  and  Power  of 
Numbers,  written  at  the  request  of 
Richardson  the  painter. 

SAY,  (John  Baptist,)  a  French  writev 
on  political  economy,  bom  at  ]>ons  in 
1767.  He  went  to  Paris  at  the  Kevolii- 
tion,  and  was  one  of  the  oondnctors  of  a 
journal  entitied  La  Decade  Philoso- 
phique.  After  tho  18th  Brumaire  he 
was  called  to  the  tribunate,  but  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  it  when  Napoleon  be- 
came emperor.  He  afl«rwarcls  passed  a 
retired  life,  engaged  in  his  various  worka 
on  political  economy,  and  in  lecturing  on 
this  and  kindred  subjects  at  the  Consei^ 
vatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  at  Paris. 
He  wrote,  Trait6  d'Economie  Politique  ; 
Catlchisme  d'Economie  Politique  ;.Lettree 
k  M.  Malthus  sur  difflSrents  Sujeta 
d'Economie  Politique,  1820;  Conn 
Complet  d'Economie  Politique  Pratique, 
6  vols,  1829;  this,  in  effect,  is  the 
Tkait^  more  amply  and  familuurly  illus- 
trated. The  first  and  second  works  in 
the  above  list  have  been  translated  into 
English.  Say  is  the  author  of  some 
smaller  works,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
De  I'Angletene  et  des  Anglais.  He  died 
in  1832. 

SCAEVOLA,  (Pnblius  Muehis,)  a  die- 
tinguished  jurist  and  able  orator,  was 
tribunus  plebis,  b.c.  141,  pnetorB.c.  136; 
consul  in  s.c.  133,  and  b.c.  131,  Pontifez 
Maximus.  He  is  cited  in  the  Digest  seve* 
ral  times.  He  was  consul  during  the  die- 
turbances  in  which  Tiberius  Gracehua 
perished. 

SCAEVOLA,  (Quintus  Mncras,)  com. 
monly  called  the  Augur,  was  consul  with 
L.  Ciecilius  Metellus,  b.c  117,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  law.  He  was  Cicero's  master; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Ci- 
cero's treatises  De  Oratore,  De  Ami^jtid^ 
and  De  Republicft. 

SCAEVOLA,  (Quintus  Mucios,)  com* 
monly  called  the  Pontifex,  a  distinguished 
orator  and  jurist,  was  the  ooUeague  of 
L.  Crassus  as  tribunus  plebis,  b.c.  106^ 
the  year  of  Geero's  birth;  asdile,  b.c.  104; 
and  consul,  b.c.  95.    As  proconiol  of  the 
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proWoee  of  Ana,  be  dktioguisbed  kimielf 
Dv  the  wiadom  and  justice  of  his  admi- 
nistzation.  He  sabaequeiiU^  attained 
the  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  'He 
waa  ptoecribed  in  the  consuUhip  of  the 
younger  If  ariuiy  b.c.  82,  and  was  moT" 
dered  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  be 
bad  taken  refuge.  He  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  attempted  to  systematise  the  Jus 
Civile,  which  be  did  in  a  work  in  eiffhteen 
books,  mentioned  by  Gellius,  and  cited 
in  the  Digest 

SCALA,  (Biastino  deUa,)  was  chosen, 
after  the  death  of  Eccelino  da  Romano, 
tyrant  of  Padua,  Verona,  and  Vicenia, 
and  the  neat  Guibeline  leader  in  No]> 
them  Ituy,  bir  the  people  of  Verona, 
lor  their  podesta  about  1260 ;  and  after 
haying  held  office  for  Bv  Years,  he  was 
made  perpetual  captain  of  Ibe  city.  He 
was  murdered  in  1273. 

SCALA,  (Can  Francesco,)  called  the 
Greal^  wsa  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
and  die  most  Ulustxious  of  bis  family. 
He  waa  appointed  captain  of  the  league 
made  by  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia,  and 
other  town%  against  the  marquis  of  £ste, 
lord  of  Fenrara,  whom  he  defeated  and 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Ferrara.  He  sub- 
sequently became  the  head  of  the  Guibe- 
line  poil^  in  Lombardy,  like  his  contem- 
porary Castruccio  Castracani  in  Tuscany. 
In  July,  1329,  he  took  Treviso,  but  was  a 
few  days  after  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  carried  him  off  at  the  aee  of  thirty- 
nine.  Castruccio  had  died  the  year 
before ;  and  thus  the  Guibelines  of  Italy 
lost  nearly  about  the  same  time,  their  two 
most  distinguished  leaders.  Can  Francesco 
was  a  liberal  encourager  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  His  court  was  attended  by  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors.  Dante,  m  his 
exile,  found  an  asylum  there,  and  has 
immortalised  Can  Francesco  in  his  verse. 
Boccaccio  also  wrote  of  him  as  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  chiefs  that  Italy  ever  had, 

SCALA,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
man  of  letters,  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  at 
Colle  di  Valdelsa  in  Tuscany,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1430.  He  went  to  Florence, 
where  his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  took  him  into  his 
service.  By  that  patron  of  letters,  and 
his  son  Pietro^  Scala  was  brought  forward 
inpnblic  life,  and  at  lensth  attained  the 
ofl£:es  of  chancellor  and  gonfaloniere  of 
the  republic,  and  was  enrolled  in  the 
senatorian  and  equestrian  orders.  In  1484 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  pope  Inno* 
cent  VIII.  He  had  a  literary  quarrel  with 
Polisiano,  whose  superior  learning  had 
excited  Scala's  j  ealousy.  He  died  in  1 405. 
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He  wrote  Ajpok^es;  Poems,  both  in 
Latin  and  Italian;  Orations;  and.  History 
of  Florence,  brouffht  down  to  the  time  of 
Chades  I.  of  Naples;  this  was  first  printed 
at  Rome  in  1677,  under  the  supermtend- 
ence  of  Magliabecchi,  and  was  inserted 
by  Burmann  in  his  collection  of  Italian 
historians. — His  daughter  ALSssAiinaA 
was  equally  celebrated  for  her  learning 
and  beauty,  and  studied  Greek  and  Latin 
under  Lasearis  and  Cbalcondylas ;  and 
some  of  her  epigrams  in  the  former  lan- 
£ttage  are  extant,  with  a  Latin  letter  of 
her  composition.  She  was  the  wife  of 
the  Greek  MaruIIus,  an  elegant  Latin 
poet    She  died  in  1506. 

SCALIGER,  (Julius  Csesar,)  an  emi- 
nent scholar,  who,  with  misplaced  vanity, 
pretended  to  be  descenaed  from  the 
princely  family  of  the  Scalas  of  Verona,  was 
Dom  in  1484,  m  the  castleofRiva,  near  the 
Lago  di  Guarda.  He  became,  according 
to  his  own  account,  a  page  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  on  whom  he  attended  for 
seventeen  years  in  peace  and  war;  and 
he  was  next  a  pensioner  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  studied  at  Boloffna,  commanded 
a  troop  of  horse  under  the  French  vice- 
roy at  Turin,  engaged  in  the  study  of 
physic,  and  in  1525  accompanied  to  Agen, 
m  France,  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  one 
of  the  Rovera  family,  and  there  fixed  his 
abode.  In  the  opinion  of  Tireboschi, 
the  most  probable  account  is,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Biordone,  a 
Paduan,  who  practised  the  art  of  an  illu- 
minator at  Venice,  and  who  had  acquired 
the  surname  of  Dblla  Scala,  either 
firom  the  sign  of  his  shop,  or  the  street  in 
which  it  was  situated, — that  to  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  1525,  he  passed 
his  time  at  Venice  or  Padua,  studying 
and  practising  medicine,  and  in  the  mean- 
time publbhed  some  works  under  his  true 
name  of  Giuuo  Boxdosb,— and  that 
either  some  offer,  or  the  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition,  then  drew  nim  to  Agen, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
In  1529  he  married  Andietta  de  Roques,  a 
young  woman  of  a  noble  and  opulent  fa- 
mily at  Agen,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  in  1558.  He  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary endowments,  both  natural  and 
acquired;  and  though  be  is  reckoned 
among  the  late  learners,  yet  few  have 
taken  a  wider  range  in  science  and  lite- 
rature. He  had  a  strong  memory,  and  a 
vigorous  understanding ;  and  he  thought 
freely,  though  not  always  justly.  His  son 
dwells  particularly  upon  his  strict  regsrd 
to  truth ;  but  he  was  of  a  very  irritable 
temper,  and  excessively  vain.    His  prin- 
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cipal  works  are,  Commentarii  in  Hippo- 
cratis  librum  De  Insomniis ;  De  Causis 
Linguae  Latinie  Libri  XVlII. ;  this  is  the 
first  great  work  which  was  written  on  the 
Latin  language  in  modem  times,  and  is 
still  valuable,  though  it  contains  a  great 
many  fanciful  subtilties ;  Exercitationum 
Exotericarum  Liber  Quintusnlecimus  de 
Subtilitate  ad  Hieronymum  Cardanum; 
Poetices  Libri  Septem ;  this  is  his  great- 
est work ;  In  Theophrasti  Libros  Sex  de 
Causis  Plantarum  Commentarii;  Com- 
mentarii in  Aristoteli  adscriptos  Libros 
Duos  de  Plantis;  Aristotelis  Uistorite 
Animalium  Liber  Decimus  cum  vers,  et 
comment;  Animadversiones  in  Theo- 
phrasti H^istorias  Plantarum ;  J.  C.  Scali- 
feri  adv.  Desid.  Erasmum  Orationes  Duse, 
lloquentisB  Roman  ae  Vin  dices,  cum  ejus- 
dem  Epistolis  et  Opusculis;  and  Latin 
poems. 

SCALIGER,  (Joseph  Justus,)  son  of 
the  preceding,  whom  he  far  surpassed  in 
learning,  was  born  at  Agen  in  1540,  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven  was  sent,  with  two  of 
his  brotiiers,  to  the  college  of  Bordeaux, 
where  he  studied  the  Latin  language  for 
three  years.  The  plague  then  obliged 
him  to  return  to  his  father,  who  made  a 
practice  of  requiring  from  him  every  day 
a  Latin  declamation  upon  any  subject  he 
might  choose,  by  which  exercise  he  soon 
became  familiar  with  that  language.  On 
his  father's  death  he  went,  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
Greek  under  Turnebus.  He  was,  how- 
ever, his  own  principal  master;  and 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  closet,  he  began 
to  read  Homer  and  the  other  Greek  poets 
with  such  assiduity,  that  he  had  gone 
through  them  all  in  less  than  foiu-  months. 
He  next  taught  himself  Hebrew,  and  at 
the  same  time  exercised  himself  in  poeti- 
cal composition  in  both  the  learned  lan- 
guages. His  conversion  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  some  time  between  1565  and 
1593,  (for  we  have  no  certain  account  of 
him  during  this  period,)  proved  an  obsta- 
cle to  his  settlement  in  France ;  and  in  the 
last  mentioned  year  he  received  an  invi- 
tation to  a  chair  of  polite  literature  in  the 
University  of  Leyden,  and  spent  there 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
writings  of  antiquity.  In  pride  and  arro- 
gance he  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  his 
father,  and  by  his  letter  to  Dousa  on  the 

Splendour  of  the  Scaliger  family,  he  en- 
eavoured  to  support  the  fiction  (which 
he  might  possibly  believe)  of  his  princely 
descent.     No  scholar  has  more  abounded 
in  contemptuous  and  abusive  language 
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towards  his  adversaries,  of  which  his  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  words  in  vari- 
ous tonsues  supplied  him  with  an  ines- 
haustible  store.  He  died  of  dropsy  on 
the  21  St  January,  1609.  He  was  never 
married.  Joseph  Scaliger  was  a  man  of 
immense  reading,  and  so  addicted  to  study 
that  he  would  sometimes  pass  the  whole 
day  in  his  closet  without  food.  Of  his 
numerous  works  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant is  his  treatise  De  Emendatione  Tem- 
porum,  Paris,  1583,  fol,  but  of  which  the 
Dest  edition  is  that  of  Geneva  1629.  In  this 
verv  learned  work  he  was  the  first  who 
laid  down  a  complete  system  of  chrono- 
logy formed  upon  fixed  principles,  by 
which,  and  his  invention  of  the  Ju- 
lian period,  he  has  merited  the  title  of 
the  father  of  that  science. '  Many  errors, 
it  is  true,  have  been  pointed  out  in  his 
performance  by  Petavius  and  others, 
which  he  himself  has  partly  corrected  in 
his  posterior  publication  entitled,  Thesau- 
rus Temporum,  complectens  Eusebii 
Pamphili  Chronioon,  cum  Isagogicia 
Chronologise  Canonibus,  Amsteroam, 
1658,  2  vols,  foL  He  also  published 
Notes  upon  Theocritus,  Seneca  s  Trage- 
dies, Varro,  Ausonius,  Catullus,  HbuUus, 
Propertius,  M.Manilii  Ashanomieon,  and 
Festus.  He  likewise  wrote,  De  tribus 
Sectis  Judseorum ;  Dissertations  on  Sub- 
jects of  Antiquity ;  Poemata ;  Epistolse ; 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  two  centuries  of 
Arabian  Proverbs.  Two  collections  of  Sca- 
ligeriana  were  published  after  his  death. 
SCAMOZZl,  (Vincenxo,)  a  celebrated 
architect,  was  bom  atVicenza  in  1552,  and 
was  educated  under  his  faUier  Gian  Do- 
menico,  an  able  artist  in  the  same  branch, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  made  de- 
signs for  buildings  which  were  much  ap- 
plauded. In  1579  he  went  to  Rome, 
where,  for  eighteen  months,  he  diligently 
studied  the  remains  of  antiquity.  After 
visiting  Naples  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  and  settled  at  Venice  in  1583.  Pal- 
ladio  being  then  dead,  Scamozri  became 
the  first  architect  in  that  capital,  and 
was  employed  in  various  public  and  pri- 
vate works,  ofwhich  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  additions  to  the  library  of  St. 
Mark,  left  unfinished  by  Sansovino, 
and  the  new  buildings  in  the  square  called 
Procuratie  Nuove.  On  occasion  of  the 
passage  of  Mary  of  Austria  through  Vt- 
cenza,  he  was  called  thither  to  finish  the 
famous  Olympic  theatre,  begun  by  Pal- 
lodio,  in  which  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles, 
translated  by  Gittstiniani,  was  to  be  repre- 
sented. In  1588  duke  Vespasiano  Gon- 
saga  engaged  him  in  the  jconstruoUon  of 
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a  new  theatre  at  Sabbionetta.  In  the 
same  year  he  accompanied  the  senator 
Duodo  to  Poland ;  and  some  years  after- 
wards he  Tisited  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
France.  In  another  journey  to  Germany 
he  was  employed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Salzburg  to  erect  a  new  cathedral  in  tliat 
city,  which  is  his  principal  work,  and  one 
of  Uie  noblest  temples  of  modem  times, 
being  greatly  superior,  as  regards  archi- 
tecture alone,  to  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  He 
also  decoratedseveral  cities  inltaly.besides 
Venice  and  Vicenia,  with  his  edifices. 
He  published  in  1615,  L'Idea  dell'  Archi- 
tettura  Universale,  in  six  books,  which, 
though  ill  written,  contains  manv  useful 
obserrations.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  following  year,  1616. 

SCANDER  BEC^  Prince  of  Albania, 
whose  proper  name  was  Georqb  Cas- 
TRioT,  a  son  of  John,  prince  of  that 
country,  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
his  day,  and  bom  in  1404.  He  received 
the  name  of  Iscander  Beg  (Prince  Alex- 
ander) from  the  Turks,  on  account  of  his 
heroism.  Bein?  given  by  his  father  as 
a  hostage  to  Siutan  Amurath  II.  he  was 
educated  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops  with  the  title  of 
Sanjiak.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1432,  he  formed  the  desi^  of  posset- 
sing  himself  of  his  principaht^ ;  and  hav- 
ing accompanied  the  Turkish  army  to 
Hungary,  he  made  a  secret  alliance  with 
the  famous  Huniades,  promising  to  desert ' 
to  the  Christians  dunne  the  first  battle 
that  should  occur.  This  he  did  soon  after, 
lOth  Not.  1443,  when  he  defeated  the 
Turks  on  the  plain  of  Nissa;  and  having 
taken  Amurath's  secretary  prisoner,  he 
compelled  him  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
governor  of  Croia,  the  capital  o(  Albania, 
to  deliver  that  place  and  its  citadel  to  the 
bearer.  This  stratagem  succeeded,  and 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
and  renotmced  the  Mahometan  religion. 
After  distinguishing  himself  in  various 
subsequent  engagements  he  was  at  lengtlf 
carriea  off  by  sickness,  at  Lissa  in  the 
Venetian  territories,  on  the  17th  January, 
1467,  and  his  death  was  soon  followed  by 
the  submission  of  Albania  to  the  Turkish 
dominion.  The  Turks  gave  a  sinc;ular 
proof  of  their  admiration  of  his  valour ; 
for  when  they  took  Lissa,  they  dug  up 
his  bpnes  wiu  great  respect,  and  made 
use  of  them  as  relics,  set  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  be  worn  about  their  persons  as 
amulets.  There  is  a  life  of  Scander  Beg 
by  Du  Poncet,  the  Jesuit>1 

SCAPUIiA,  (John,)  a  lexicographer, 
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who  studied  at  Lausanne,  of  which  place 
he  was  probably  a  native,  and  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  printing  establish- 
ment of  Henry  Stephens,  at  Paris.  While 
thus  employed  he  privately  made  an 
abridgment  of  the  well  known  Thesaurus 
Lingus  GrmctB,  which  his  master  was 
preparing  for  the  press,  and  by  publish- 
mg  it  in  1580,  under  the  title  of  a  Greek 
Lexicon,  he  not  only  eained  a  consider- 
able sum,  but  ruined  m  some  degree  the 
Thesaurus  of  Stephens,  which,  when  it 
appeared,  found  but  few  purchasers.  Ste- 
]>nen8  vented  his  indignation  in  the  La- 
tinity  of  Lipsius,  but  found  no  other  re- 
dress. The  dictionary  of  Scapula  was 
first  published  in  1579,  and  has  frequently 
been  reprinted.  He  himself  published  a 
second  edition  at  Basle,  in  1589.  Other 
reprints  appeared  in  1594,  1598,  1605, 
1611,  1627,  1637.  The  Elsevirs  of  Am- 
sterdam published,  in  1652,  a  fine  edition, 
fol,  which  was  reprinted  in  1665,  at  Basle. 
The  last  editions  are  those  of  Glasgow, 
1816,  2  vols,  4to,  and  of  London,  1820, 
4to,  edited  by  Major.  Another  work  of 
Scapula,  Primogenise  Voces,  sen  Radices 
Linguae  Latinse,  was  published  at  Paria 
in  1612,  8vo. 

SCARBOROUGH,  (Sir  Charles,)  an 
eminent  English  physician  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  about  1616,  and  edu- 
cated at  CaiuB  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  fellow  and  mathema- 
tical tutor;  and  at  the  same  lime  he 
/ittended  to  the  study  of  physic,  for  which 
profession  he  was  designed.  During  the 
civil  wars  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship ;  after  which  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
entering  himself  at  Merton  college,  was 
created  M.D.  in  1646.  He  assisted  Dr. 
Harvey  in  the  composition  of  his  work 
De  Generatione  Animaiium.  He  then  set- 
tled in  London,  became  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  rose  to  great 
professional  eminence.  When  Harvey, 
m  1656,  resigned  the  Lumleian  lecture-  ' 
ship  of  anatomy,  Scarborough  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  held  the  ofiice 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  great  use  of  mathematical 
speculations  in  explaining  the  animal 
functions,  especially  that  of  muscular  ac- 
tion. At  the  restoration  (1660)  he  was 
knighted,  and  appointed  to  the  post  of 
first  physician  to  Charles  II.  He  served 
in  the  same  capacity  James  II.  and 
William  III.,  and  was  also  physician  to 
the  Tower.  He  died  in  1693.  He  has 
left  a  short  syllabus  of  the  muscles, 
annexed  to  Molins's  Myotomia;  some 
mathematical  tracts ;  a  Compendium  of 
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Lily'i  Grammar ;  and  an  Elegy  on  tho 
Death  of  Cowley. 

SCARLATTI,  (Aletaandro,)  the  foim* 
der  of  the  Neapolitan  fchool  of  mntiey 
was  horn  at  Naplee  in  16S0,  and  studied 
at  Rome  under  Carimmi*  He  produced 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  maatei,  a 
hundred  operas,  and  three  thousand  can-" 
tatas.  Some  of  the  last  were  arranged 
as  duets  hy  Dursnle,  his  pupil.  He  was 
knighted  at  Rome  by  Chnstina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  and  died  there  in  1725* 

SCARLATTI,  (Domenico,)  son  of  the 
(receding,  was  bom  in  1683.  At  Venice 
le  made  the  acquaintance  of  Handel, 
whom  he  followed  to  Rome,  and  only 
quitted  him  on  receiving  an  appointment 
in  the  service  of  the  king  of  PortueaL 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  Naples; 
and  in  1735  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Madrid,  as  master  of  the  royal  chapel,  and 
teacher  to  the  queen,  who  had  been  his 
pupil  at  Lisbon.  He  died  in  1751.  He 
left  many  operas  and  other  compositions ; 
but  his  42  Suites  de  Pidces  pour  le  Cla- 
vecin is  the  work  on  which  his  reputation 
now  solely  rests. — He  left  a  son,GiusBPPB, 
born  at  Naples  in  1718,  who  composed 
some  harpsichord  music,  and  many  Italian 
operas.     He  died  in  1776. 

SCARPA,  (Antonio,)  an  eminent  ana* 
tomist,  was  bom,  of  parents  in  humble 
life,  in  1748,  at  LaMotta,  a  small  villaffe 
of  Friuli,  and  educated  at  Padua.  In 
1772  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ana- 
tomy at  Modena.  He  afterwards  visited 
France,  Holland,  and  England ;  and  in 
1783  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  anatomical 
chair  in  the  university  of  Pavia  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.  His  researches  into 
the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  smell  and 
hearing,  and  his  treatises  on  tiie  nerves 
of  the  heart,  and  on  the  minute  anatomy 
of  bone,  followed  each  oUier  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. His  works,  especially  that  on  the 
nerves  of  the  heart,  which  decided  in  the 
affirmaUve  the  long  disputed  question 
whether  the  heart  is  supplied  with  nerves, 
had  procured  for  Scarpa  before  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  European 
reputation.  In  1801  he  published  a 
treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
in  1804  his  observations  on  the  cure  of 
aneurism.  In  1809  he  published  a  work 
on  hernia,  which  raised  his  reputation  to 
the  highest  point  Three  years  after- 
wards he  gave  up  the  labcmr  of  public 
teaching,  but  received  in  1814  the  appoint- 
ment of  Director  of  the  Medical  Facidty 
of  Pavia.  He  afterwards  published  some 
valuable  remarks  on  the  operation  for 
the  stone.  After  suffering  for  some  years 
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under  almost  total  blindness,  he  warn 
earned  off*by  inflammattoii  of  the  bladder, 
at  Pavia,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1838. 
His  industry  was  indefktigaMe ;  he  was 
an  elegant  scholar ;  a  man  of  gteat  taste 
in  Uie  fine  arts ;  and  thoroagbly  skilled 
in  agricttltnre.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  of  most  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe. 

SCARRON,  (Paul,)  a  celebrated  bor- 
lesf^ue  writer,  was  bom  at  Paris,  of  an 
ancient  and  opulent  family,  in  1611.  Hie 
fa^er  obliged  him,  against  his  inelinatioD, 
to  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
consequence  was  a  life  litde  conformable 
to  his  profession ;  and  a  journey  to  Italy, 
with  a  residence  in  the  capitid,  proved 
equally  injurious  to  his  reputaticn  and 
his  constitution.  The  Utter  was  finally 
ruined  by  a  singular  adventure.  Having, 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  during  the 
Carnival,  rambled  into  the  streets  of  Mana, 
(where  he  held  a  canonry,)  covered  with 
feathers,  he  was  foUowcHl  by  a  troop  of 
boys,  to  esc^M  from  whom  he  took  re- 
fUge  among  the  rushes  in  the  Sarthe. 
There  the  cold  so  penetrated  his  debili- 
tated frame,  that  it  brought  on  a  disease 
which  rendered  all  the  rest  of  his  life  a 
course  of  suiSering.  A  vein  of  pleasantry, 
however,  supported  htm  under  his  calar 
mities,  and  attracted  to  him  some  of  the 
best  company  of  Paris.  He  lost  his  for- 
tune  through  the  knavery  of  an  artful 
step-mother;  hut  he  contrived  to  support 
himself  by  his  comic  writings,  many  of 
which  were  brought  upon  the  stage  with 
success.  For  the  plots  he  generuly  pil- 
laged the  Spanish  drama ;  but  he  reaoily 
fiimished  from  his  own  fund  humorona 
dialogues  and  ludicrous  characters.  -  He 
also  composed  many  poems  of  the  bur- 
lesque kind,  among  which  his  Ttmvest^ 
of  the  .£neid  was  once  popular.  Hu 
Roman  Comique,  a  diverting  narrative  in 
prose,  is  written  in  a  pure  style,  and  is 
reckoned  the  best  of  his  works.  This 
was  tianslated  into  English  by  Gold- 
smith. Notwithstanding  the  deplorable 
condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  he 
persuaded  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign6,  then 
m  ihe  bloom  of  youth,  but  entirely  desti- 
tute of  fortune,  to  give  him  her  hand. 
This  lady  was  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  His  wi!'e^  mo- 
dest and  gracefhl  behaviour  corrected  the 
indeoomms  of  her  husband's  eonversa- 
tion,  and  drew  to  his  house  some  of  the 
most  respectable  society.  Indigence^ 
however,  was  his  constant  attendsnt 
through  life,  and  his  principal  support  at 
last  was  a  pension  f)rom  the  superinten- 
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I  bfOKKi  to  ftdmit  of  long  life»  and  he 
diod  in  1660.  Some  of  his  wiitinge  have 
been  teanalated  by  the  facedoua  Tom 
Brown. 

SCHAAF,  (Charlei,)  a  learned  Orient 
taliat,  waa  bom  in  1646»  at  Nuys,  in  the 
doctorate  of  Cologne,  and  educated  at 
Doisbuig  for  the  cbnrch.  At  the  reqneat 
of  the  students  in  theology  at  that  uni- 
veruty,  he  was  nominated,  in  1677, 
teacher  of  the  Oriental  languages.  Three 
years  after  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
post  at  Leyden,  where,  in  1681,  he  was 
appointed  principal  teacher  of  the  same. 
lie  was  anerwaras  raised  to  the  chair  as 
Oriental  professor.  He  died  in  1729,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  published, 
Opua  Aramseum,  complectens  Gramma- 
ticam  Chaldaico-Syriacam,  cum  Versione 
LatinA;  Novum  Testamentum  S]nriacum, 
eum  Versione  Latinft;  Lexicon  Syriacum 
Concordantiale ;  and,  Epitome  Gramma- 
tices  Hebrssse. 

SCHAFEI,  the  surname  of  Abu  Ab- 
daUah  Mohammed  Ben  Edris,a  celebrated 
Mahometan  doctor,  who  was  bom  at  Gasa 
A.D.  767.  He  was  the  first  among  the 
Mahometans  who  wrote  on  jurisprodence ; 
and  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
OsBool,  or  the  Fundamentals  of  Islam, 
in  which  was  comprised  the  whole  Moslem 
law,  civil  and  canonical.  He  wrote  two 
other  books  on  the  law,  entitled  Sonan, 
and  Mesnad ;  and  his  doctrine  is  regarded 
as  of  such  authority  by  the  orwodox 
Moslems,  that  Salah-ed-deen  founded  a 
college  at  Cairo  in  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  teach  or  profess  any  other.  The  mag- 
nificent mosque  and  college  at  Herat 
in  Korassan,  founded  by  smtan  Gaiath- 
ed-deen,  was  appropriated  to  the  doctors 
of  the  sect  of  Schafei.  He  died  in 
819. 

SCHALKEN,  (Godfrey,)  a  painter, 
was  bom  at  Dort,  in  1643,  and  studied 
under  Hoogestraeten,  and  Gerard  Douw. 
He  became  eminent  in  his  own  country 
both  for  portrait  and  fancy  pieces ;  and 
he  aimed  at  novelty  by  the  practice  of 
throwing  artificial  hehts  on  his  figures^ 
and  in  this  manner  ne  produced  efiecte 
whidi  have  distinguished  him  from  all 
other  painters.  He  came  to  England  bv 
invitation,  and  painted  portraits,  in  which 
he  had  great  success  while  he  confined 
himself  to  a  small  size;  but  in  a  large  siae 
he  could  not  compete  with  Kneller,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  fame.  After  leaving 
England  he  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
had  great  encoura^ment.  The  prince- 
palatme  engaged  him  to  visit  Dusseldorp^ 
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where  he  painted  many  of  his  best  piecea. 
He  died  in  1706.  His  works  are  all 
exact  imitations  of  nature,  and  no  painter 
studied  more  the  various  effeeto  of  light 
and  shade,  in  the  management  of  which 
he  excelled ;  but  his  drawing  of  the  figure 
was  defective. 

SCHANK,  (John,)  an  ingenious  naval 
officer,  bom  in  1740,  at  Castlerig^  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  In  the  American  war  he 
was  employed  in  Canada,  where  he  con- 
stracted  a  vessel  called  the  It^jcibk,  the 
very  appearance  of  which  strack  tenror 
into  the  whole  American  flotilla.  He  also 
attended  the  army  in  the  capacity  of  an 
engineer.  Returning  home  at  thepeaoe, 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  post-captain.  He 
now  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  improve- 
ment of  naval  architecture ;  and  in  1793 
he  published  a  treatise  on  a  method  which 
he  bad  invented  of  navigating  vesseb  in 
shallow  water  by  means  of  sbding  keels. 
He  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Naval 
Architecture ;  and  in  1794  he  was  nomi- 
nated agent  of  Transports,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  went  with  the  army  to  Flanders. 
He  subsequently  was  employed  as  an  en- 

S'neer  in  superintending  the  defence  of 
e  coast  from  Portemouth  to  Berwick. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Transport 
Board  he  was  made  one  of  Uie  commis- 
sioners; in  1805  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  admiral;  and  in  1822  to  that  of 
admiral  of  the  blue.  His  death  took 
place  at  Dawlish  in  Devonshire,  in  June 
1823. 

SCHATZ,  (Georgey)  a  German  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bora  at 
Gotba,  in  1763,  and  educated  at  Jena« 
The  death  of  his  father  left  him  at  liberty 
to  return  to  Gotha,  where  he  set  about 
diligently  studying  almost  every  European 
language  and  literature,  in  order  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  character, 
and  with  the  best  writers  and  the  chief 
productions  in  them.  He  thus  qualified 
himself  to  supply  a  number  of  excellent 
essays  and  papers  to  diffbrent  literary 
journals,  including  those  on  Ercilla  and 
Camoens,  in  the  supplement  to  Sulxer'a 
Theorie  der  Schttnen  Kiinste.  In  hia 
prose  fables  he  is  second  only  to  Les- 
sing^  while  in  his  sonneta  and  madrigals 
he  shows  himself  rather  the  rival  than 
the  imitator  of  Petrarea.  He  died  in 
1795. 

SCHEELE,  (Charies  William,)  a  dis- 
tinguished chemist^  and  extraordinary 
self-taught  genius,  waa  bom  in  1742,  at 
Stralsund,  in  Pomerania,  and  educated  at 
a  private  academy  in  his  native  town,  and 
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■fterwarcb  at  a  public  achooh  He  was 
next  apprenticea  to  an  apothecary  at 
Gottenburg,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
eight  yean.  In  1773  he  removed  to 
Upsal,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Bergman,  who  wrote  an  introduction  to 
Scheele's  Chemical  Observations  and 
Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire.  Scheele, 
like  Priestley,  discovered  oxygen  gas; 
and  though  not  so  early,  yet,  as  Priestley 
himself  admits,  without  anv  knowledge 
of  what  he  had  previously  achieved. 
Scheele  also  discovered  the  elementary 
gaseous  body  now  called  chlorine,  but  by 
him  named  dephlogisticated  marine  acid. 
He  likewise  discovered  tartaric  acid,  and 
pointed  out  the  mode  of  preparation ;  and 
m  1771  his  paper  on  fluoric  acid  appeared 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Stockholm  Aca- 
demy; this  was  followed  in  1774,  by  his 
experiments  on  Manganese  in  the  same 
Memoirs.  He  also  discovered  about  the 
same  time  the  earthv  substance  barytes. 
In  1775  he  proposed  a  new  method  of 
preparing  benzoic  acid,  and  published  an 
essay  on  arsenic  and  its  acid.  A  few 
years  afterwards  he  made  known  the 
preparation  of  arsenite  of  copper,  since 
largely  employed  as  a  pigment,  under  the 
name  of  Scheele's  or  mineral  green.  He 
afterwards  published  papers  on  molyb- 
dena  and  plumbago ;  on  milk,  and  the 
lactic  acid  which  it  contains  when  sour ; 
and  also  on  the  metal  tungsten.  In  1782 
appeared  his  exneriments  on  Prussian 
blue.  He  pointea  out,  in  1784,  a  process 
for  preparing  citric  acid  in  a  pure  crystal- 
line form;  and  not  long  afterwards  he 
described  processes  by  which  malic  and 
gallic  acids  might  be  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity.  He  married  the  widow  of  an 
apothecary,  named  Pohler,  at  Koping, 
near  Stockholm,  of  whose  shop  he  hi^ 
undertaken  the  management;  but  on  the 
day  of  his  marriage  ne  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  which  carried  him  ofi*,  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1786,  at  the  eariy  age  of 
forty-four. 

SCHEFFER,  (John,)  a  learned  writer, 
was  born  in  1621  at  Strasburg.  The 
principal  objects  of  his  study  were  the 
ancient  languages  and  history.  He  went 
to  Sweden,  where,  in  1 648,  he  obtained 
a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Upsal. 
He  died  in  1679.  Besides  editions  of 
^lian's  Variae  Historise,  Phsedrus,  Ar- 
rian's  Tactica,  a  newly  discovered  frag- 
ment of  Petronius,  Aphthonius,  Hyginus, 
Justin,  Jul.  Obsequens,  and  others,  he 
published,  Agrippa  Liberator,  sive  Dia^ 
triba  de  Novis  Tabalis;  De  Stylo  ad 
Consuetudinem  Veterum  Liber  Singu- 
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laris;  De  Militid  Navali  Vetemm  Libci 
Quatuor;  this  book  also  contdns  bis 
earliest  dissertation,  On  the  Ships  of  the 
Ancients;  De  Antiqu<»iim  Torquibiia 
Syntagma;  De  Naturft  et  Constitutione 
Philosophise  Italicse  seu  Pythagorise 
Liber  Singularis;  Reffnum  Romanuniy 
sive  Dissertationes  Politicse  Septem  in 
libnun  primum  T.  Livii,  qui  est  de  Re- 
gibus  Romanorum;  Grapnice,  seu  de 
Arte  Pingendi  Liber  Singularis;  De  Re 
Vehiculari  Veterum  Libri  Duo,  accedit 
Pyrrhi  Ligorii  Fragmentum  ex  ejus  libro 
de  familiis  Romanis;  Memorabilia  Sae- 
ticse  Oentis;  De  Fabric&  Triremium 
Epistola,  &c.  Several  of  the  works  of 
Scheffer  are  incorporated  in  the  coUectiona 
of  Gronovius  and  Grsevius. 

SCHEFFER,  (Henry  Theophilus,)  a 
chemist,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  waa 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1710,  and  studied 
mathematics,  natural  history,  and  che- 
mistry, at  Upsal,  where  he  afterwarda 
established,  at  his  own  expense,  a  labo- 
ratory, and  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
analysis  of  such  metals  and  plants  as  are 
used  for  dyeing.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm, 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry  there,  which  were  published 
in  1776,  by  Bergman.  Schefier  was 
ennobled  in  1756,  and  died  in  1759. 

SCHEID,  rEverard,)  Lat.  Seheidtu*, 
a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Arubeim,  in  Holland,  in  1742.  . 
In  1768  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  university  of  Harderwyck.  On  his 
removal  to  Leyden  he  succeeded  J.  Albert 
Schultens  in  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages; but  he  died  in  1795,  soon  after 
his  appointment.  Besides  his  edition  of 
Sanctii  Minerva  de  Causis  Linguss 
Latinse,  he  published  Primse  Lineae  In- 
stitutionum,  sive  Specimen  Grammaticae 
Arabicss;  Ebn  Doreydi  Kassida,  sive 
Idyllium  Arabicum,  cum  Scholiis ;  Oratio 
de  Fontibus  Literaturse  Arabicse ;  Gloe- 
sarium  Arabico-Latinum  Manuale  ;  this 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  large  Arabic  and 
Latin  Lexicon  by  Golius.  Scheid  had 
projected  a  new  Dutch  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  other  works. 

SCHEIDT,  (Balthasar,)  a  German  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1614,  and 
studied  at  Konigsberg,  where  he  read  lec- 
tures for  some  years  on  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  Havine  studied  theology  there 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  returned  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  was  made  professor 
of  Greek  in  1645.  Next  ^ear  he  obtained 
a  doctor's  degree,  and  in  1650  became 
professor  of  the  Oriental  languages.     He 
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died  in  1670.  He  read  through  the 
whole  Mishna  and  Gemara,  marking 
aoch  passages  as  were  calcuUted  to  illus- 
trate the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  arranged 
them  according  to  the  order  of  the  books 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  The 
result  of  this  labour  amounted  to  ten 
quarto  volumes,  all  written  by  his  own 
hand;  the  first  nine  of  which  related 
lo  the  Old  Testament,  and  were  en- 
titled, Nucleus  Talmudicus.  The  tenth, 
which  related  to  the  New  Testament,  was 
inscribed,'^Pr«terita  Pneteritorum.  This 
part  was  printed  by  J.  G.  Meuschen  in 
nis  Novum  Testamentum  ez  Talmude  et 
Antiquitatibus  Ebrsorum  illustratum. 
The  other  nine  remain  in  MS.  His  prin- 
cipal works  besides  the  above  were,  He- 
rooian'.  Hlstoria,  cum  Indice  philologico; 
De  AstronomiA  Hebrseorum  BiblicA;  De 
HydrographiA,  cum  Commentatione  Nau- 
tidl ;  De  Salomonis  Mulieribus :  De  £U& 
Thesbite;  De  Veritate  Prophetic^;  De 
Anno  Jubilseo  Hebrseorum. 

S  C  H  E I D  T,  (Christian  Lewis,)  Lat. 
Scheidiui,  was  born  at  Waldenburg  in 
1709,  and  studied  at  Altorf,  atStrasburg, 
and  at  Halle.  In  1736  he  went  to  the 
newly  founded  university  of  Gottingen, 
where,  in  1738,  he  was  appointed  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  jurisprudence.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  invited  to 
Copenhagen,  to  fill  a  professor's  chair 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. After  the  death  of  Hover,  he  was 
made  professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations;  and  in  1743  he  was  nominated 
a  counsellor  of  justice.  In  1748  he  was 
recalled  to  Hanover,  to  fill  the  place  of 
historian  and  librarian  to  the  house  of 
Hanover.  In  1749  he  published  Leib- 
nits*s  Dissertation  on  the  Primitive  State 
of  the  Earth,  and  in  1750  that  of  Eccard 
on  the  Origin  of  the  oldest  Histoiy  of 
the  Germans.  The  same  year  he  edited 
tiie  first  volume  of  the  Origines  (juelphi- 
csB,  and  a  volume  in  each  of  the  three 
succeeding.  He  wrote  also  in  the  Lite^ 
nry  Gazette  of  Gdttingen,  and  reviewed 
Tarious  works.  He  died  in  1761.  His 
principal  publications  are,  Schediasma, 
ex  jurepuDlico  Danico,  de  Regii  Vanda^ 
lorum  titttli  Origine  et  CausA;  Juris  pub* 
lid  et  privati  Convenientise  et  Differentise 
Principes ;  Tractatio  Gefleralis  de  Ratione 
Belli,  seu  ut  k  Gallis  did  solet,  Raison  de 
Gnerre ;  Disputatio  Ciroularis  de  Buccel- 
lariis;  Ethica  Philosophica ;  Leibnitii 
YrologtA ;  apd,  Origines  Gilelficae. 

SCHEINER,  (Christopher,)  a  learned 
astronomer^  was  bom  in  1575,  at  Wald, 
Mindelheim,  in  Suabia,  and  at  the 
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age  of  twenty  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  taufht  mathematics  and 
Hebrew  at  Ingoutadt,  Fribourg,  and 
Rome.  He  afterwards  became  rector  of 
the  Jesuits' college  at  Neiss,  in  Silesia,  and 
was  appointed  confessor  to  the  archduke 
Charles.  He  died  at  Neiss  in  1650.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  first  who  observed 
the  spots  on  the  sun ;  but  this  discovery 
is  disputed  with  him  b^  Galileo,  Harriot 
and  others.  Harriot  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served-them  in  the  latter  nart  of  the  year 
1610  ;  whereas  Scheiner  s  observations 
were  made  at  Ingolstadt  in  the  month  of 
March,  1611.  Scheiner  at  first  conceived 
these  spots  to  be  a  kind  of  small  planets, 
which  revolved  around  the  sun ;  and  this 
opinion  was  adopted  by  father  Malapert, 
and  Tarde,  a  canon  of  Sarlat,  the  former 
of  whom  named  them  Sidera  Austriaca, 
and  the  latter  Sidera  Borbonia ;  but  this 
idea  Scheiner  afterwards  abandoned.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  Pantogra- 
phice,  sive  Ars  nova  delineandi  Res  quaa- 
tibet  per  Parallelo^ammum  Lineare, 
Vratul.  1652,  4to.  This  is  a  treatise  on 
the  use  of  the  pantograoh,  an  instrument 
now  well  known  and  employedfor  reducing 
or  enlarging  figures. 

SCHELHAMMER,  (Gunther  Chris- 
topher,) a  learned  physician,  was  bom  at 
Jena  in  1649,  and  educated  at  his  native 
place,  and  at  Leipsic.  He  held  for  ten 
years  a  professorship  of  medicine  at  Helm- 
stadt,  which  he  then  quitted  for  a  chair 
at  Jena.  He  finally  removed  to  Keil,  in 
Holstein,  where  he  was  appointed  primary 
professor  of  the  practice  of  medicme,  and 
physician  to  the  duke  of  Holstein  Got^ 
torp.  He  died  in  1716.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  Ricovrati  at  Padua, 
and  of  the  Naturse  Curiosorum,  to  the 
memoirs  of  which  last  he  contributed 
several  dissertations. 

SCHELLER,  (Emmanuel  John 
Gerard,)  a  philologist,  was  born  in  1735 
at  J  blow,  in  Simony,  and  was  edu<- 
cated  at  the  Thomas  Schule  of  Leipsic, 
and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  the 
same  place,  where  he  studied  under 
Emesti.  In  1761  he  was  appointed 
head  master  of  the  public  school  at 
Lubber,  and  in  1772  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium of  Brieg,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  in  1803.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  Latin  Dictionary,  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  published  at  Leipsic, 
1783,  1788,  and  1804-5.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  Dutch.  He 
also  compiled  a  smaller  Latin  dictionary 
for  the  use  of  schools ;  and  wrote,  Prss* 
oepta  Styli  bene  Latini ;  and  AusfUhrliche 
I  I 
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LateiniBcheSprachlehre;  this  Latiiiffram- 
mta  has  been  tranalAted  into  Englisn. 

SCHELSTRAATE,  (Emanuel  A.)  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  authority  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1649.  He  was  a  canon  and  chanter  in 
his  native  city  when,  in  1678,  he  made 
himself  known  by  a  Iiatin  treatise  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  church ;  and  his  repu* 
tation  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Rome 
by  Innocent  XL,  who  appointed  him 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  libraiy.  When  the 

feneral  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  in 
682  drew  up  four  famous  articles,  con- 
taining an  explicit  declaration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gallican  church  respecting 
the  authority  of  the  two  powers, — ^the 
temooral  and  spiritual, — Schelstraate, 
ihinKing  he  had  discovered  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican  which  proved  that  the  first  decree 
of  the  4th  session  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, upon  which  the  French  clergy 
mamlv  rested  their  cause,  had  been  co]> 
mpted  by  the  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Basle,  at  the  pope's  instigation  printed  a 
work  in  1683,  entitled.  Acta  Constanti- 
nensis  Concilii  ad  Expositionem  Decreto- 
<ttm  eras  Sessionum  I V.  et  V.  fadentia, 
nunc  Primum  ex  Codicibus  Manuscriptis 
in  Ittcem  eruta  et  Dissertatione  illustrata. 
Several  answers  were  made  to  this  pub- 
lication, of  which  one  of  the  ablest  was 
that  of  Amauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
entitled,  Eclaurcissements  sur  I'Autoritd 
des  Conciles  Q6n^rales  et  des  Papes. 
Schelstraate  in  1685  published  another 
treatise,  under  the  title  of,  De  DisciplinA 
Arcani,  contra  Disputationem  Emesti 
Tentzellii,  Dissertatio  Apologetica.  He 
was  rewarded,  in  1687,  by  the  court  of 
Rome  for  these  labours,  by  a  canonry  of 
St  Peter's,  and  another  of  St  John  of 
Lateran.  Hu  greatest  work  was,  Anti- 
quitates  Ecclesin  Illustratie,  of  which  he 
printed  the  first  volume,  fol.  at  Rome,  in 
1690.  He  died  in  1692,  while  the  second 
volume  was  in  the  press. 

SCHEUCHZEIt,  (John  James,)  a 
learned  physician  and  naturalist,  was* 
bom  at  Zurich,  in  1672,  and  studied  at 
Altorf  and  Utrecht,  and  after  finuhing 
his  education,  and  receiving  the  degree 
of  doctor,  settled  at  his  native  place, 
where  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  public 
physicians,  and  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  died  at  his 
native  place  m  1733.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  Natune  Curiosorum,  the 
Roval  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin, 
'and  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Itinera  Alpina;  Specimen 
Lithographis  Helveticse;  De  Helvetise 
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Aeribus,  Aquis,  et  Lods,  Specimen  ;  Her- 
barium Diluvianum ;  Musseum  Diluviat- 
num ;  Phjraiea  Sacra,  4  vols,  fol. ;  this  ia 
a  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  published 
first  in  German,  and  translated  into  Latin 
and  French ;  the  plants  are  arranged 
according  to  Toumefort's  system,  and  the 
whole  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  plates. 
He  published  also  a  Bibliotheca  Scripto- 
rum  Historise  Naturalis. 

SCHEUCHZER,  (John,)  a  physician 
and  naturalist,  brother  of  die  preceding, 
was  born  at  Zurich  in  1682.  Being 
acquainted  with  business,  as  well  as  with 
literature,  he  was  appointed  by  the  re- 
public their  chancellor  in  the  county  of 
Baden,  which  post  he  occupied  for  ten 
years.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  he 
succeeded  him  as  professor  of  natural 
history,  and  first  physician  to  the  city 
of  Zurich.  He  died  in  1738.  He  pub- 
lished Prodromus  Agrostographise ;  Me- 
thodus  Oraminum;  Agrostographia,  seu 
Graminum,  Juncorum,  Cyperorum,  Cy- 
peroidum,  iisque  adfinium  Historia ;  an 
Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of 
Natural  History  in  Medicine ;  and  several 
memoirs  on  subjects  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

SCHEUCHZER,  ( John  Gaspar,)  son  of 
John  James,  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1702, 
and,  after  studying  at  home,  came  to 
England,  and  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Cambridge,  diuring  the  royal 
visit  of  Oeorffe  I.  m  1728,  and  died  in 
London,  Aprfl  13,  1729.  He  was  a 
good  antiquary,  medallist,  and  natural 
historian.  He  translated  into  English 
Kbmpfer's  History  of  Japan,  1727, 2  vols, 
fol.,  and  had  begun  a  translation  of 
Kdmpfer's  Travels  in  Muscovy,  Persia, 
&c.,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  Inoculation, 
Some  part  of  the  correspondence  of  this 
learned  fhmily  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

SCHIAVONE,  (Andrea,)  an  eminent 
painter,  of  the  Venetian  scho<^,  was  bom, 
of  poor  parents,  at  Sebenico,  in  Dalmatia, 
in  1522,  and  was  sent,  when  young,  to 
Venice,  where  his  genius  soon  expanded, 
and,  bv  studying  the  works  A  great 
artists,  he  formed  a  manner  and  acquired 
a  facility  which  raised  him  to  reputation. 
He  was,  however,  still  in  an  ind^ent  and 
depressed  condition,  when  Titian  took 
notice  of  his  performances,  and  gave  him 
employment  in  the  works  at  the  library 
of  St  Mark,  where  three  entire  ceilings 
are  said  to  be  by  his  liand.  He  painted 
in  competition  with  Tintoretto ;  and 
though  the  latter  arose  to  higher  excel- 
lence, it  is  said  that  he  always  placed 
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Bdbre  bim  a  Picture  of  Sehiavone's  wbeii 
be  worked.  This  artist  waa  one  of  the 
lirat  colonriBta  of  the  Venetian  school, 
and  possessed  a  free,  lively,  and  agree- 
able style  of  design,  with  singalar  grace 
in  the  aira  of  bis  heads,  and  a  very  elo- 
eant  mode  of  drapery;  but  through  the 
defects  of  his  edueation  he  never  attained 
to  correctness  in  drawing.  Ha  died  at 
Venice  in  1682.  He  painted  for  the 
church  of  Santa  Croee,  at  Venice,  a  re* 
presentation  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Viigin 
to  Elisabeth,  which  gamed  him  consider- 
able reputation.  Two  of  his  most  admired 
works  are  in  the  church  of  the  Padri 
Teatini  at  Rimini,  one  of  them  repre- 
senting the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  the 
other  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

SCHIAVONETTI,  (Luigi,)  a  pamter, 
was  bom  at  Bassano,  in  the  Venetian 
states,  in  1765,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
was  placed  under  Oiulio  (^lini,  or  Ool- 
dini,  a  painter  of  some  eminence.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  engraving, 
and  received  some  instruction  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  art  from  a  very 
indiferent  engraver  named  Lorio.  He 
was  employed  for  a  time  in  engraving  for 
count  Remandini;  and  he  afterwards 
came  to  London,  where  he  resided  for 
some  time  with  Bartoloioi,  and  subse- 
quently set  up  for  himself.  Ho  died 
in  1810.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  his  death  on  the  Urge  engraving 
of  Stothard's  Canterbury  Pilgrimage, 
which  was  finished  by  James  Heath. 
His  principal  performances  are,  the 
Madre  Dolorosa,  after  Vandyck  ;  the 
portrait  of  that  master  in  the  character  of 
Paris;  Michael  Ansfelo's  esrtoon  of  the 
Surprise  of  the  Soldiers  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Amo ;  a  series  of  Etchings,  from  de- 
signs by  Blake,  illustrative  of  Blair's 
Orave;  the  Portrait  of  Blake,  after 
Phillips,  for  the  same  work ;  the  Landing 
of  the  British  Troops  in  Egjrp**  ^'^^^ 
Loutherbourg.  His  nrotfaer  Niccolo  en- 
graved in  conjunction  with  him,  and  did 
not  long  survive  him. 

SCHICKftARD,  (William,)  a  learned 
Orientalist  and  astronomer  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  educated  at  Tubin* 
gen,  where  he  was  made  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor. He  was  also  a  diligent  reader  of 
the  rabbinical  writings,  and  he  published 
several  works  in  Uiat  department  of 
literature,  of  which  the  most  considera- 
ble are,  Bescbinat  Happeruschim ;  or  an 
Examiiiation  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean, 
Cabbalistical,  and  Rabbinical  Interpre- 
tations of  the  Book  of  Genesis :  Tanch ; 
or  the  Series  of  Persian  Kings  for  nearly 
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400  Years :  De  Jure  Regie  Hebrseonim; 
Horologium  Hebneum ;  or  a  Method  of 
Teaching  the  Hebrew  Laneuaee  in 
Twenty-Four  Hours.  Schickhard  was 
also  professor  of  mathematics,  and  was 
the  author  of  various  inventions  for 
giving  summary  views  of  the  Copemican 
system,  and  of  the  lunar  motions  and 
appearances.  He  was  cut  off  by  the 
plague  in  1636. 

SCHIDONE,  or  SCHEDONE,  (Bar- 
tolomeo,)  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Mo- 
dena,  in  1560,  and  brought  up  in  the 
aehool  of  the  Carracci ;  but  his  taste  led 
him  to  imitate  Correggio,and  no  artist  was 
judged  to  approach  nearer  to  the  style  of 
that  great  planter.  The  fame  he  obtained 
by  his  early  works  caused  him  to  be  taken 
into  the  service  of  Rannuccio,  duke  of 
Parma,  who  made  bim  his  first  painter. 
He  executed  many  historical  composi- 
tions in  the  stvle  of  Correggio  for  that 
prince,  as  well  as  a  series  of  family 
portraits.  Elegance,  delicacy,  lightness, 
and  exquisite  finishing,  distinguish  his 
works,  which,  though  not  perfectiy  cor- 
rect in  the  design,  are  prized  equally 
with  those  of  the  first  artists.  He  died 
in  1616.  His  principal  works  are  at 
Modena  and  Piacensa. 

SCHILLER,  (Frederic,)  Uie  first  of 
Oerman  dramatists,  was  bom  in  1759,  at 
Marbacb,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar, 
and  received  his  earlier  edueation  at  Lud- 
wigsburg,  where  he  read  the  Latin  classio 
poets  under  Jahn,  and  commenced  Greek. 
His  father  being  an  ofiicer  in  tiie  service 
of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  he  was  sent 
to  the  military  academy  at  Stuttgard. 
In  1773  he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  of 
law,  but  he  exchanged  it,  in  1775,  for 
the  study  of  medicine.  All  his  leisure 
moments,  however,  were  devoted  to  Plu- 
tarch, Shakspeare,  Klopstock,  Lessing, 
Gothe,  Garve,  Herder,  Gerstenberg,  and 
others.  The  Messias  of  Klopstock  and 
the  Ugolino  of  Gerstenberg  had  early 
turned  him  to  sacred  poetry ;  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  hkd  finished  the  plan 
of  an  epic  on  Moses,  which  he  suose- 
quentiy  worked  up  Into  a  dissertation  on 
the  Legation  of  Moses.  He  also  felt  a 
strong  dramatic  impulse,  and  wrote  the 
Student  of  Nassau  and  Cosmo  dei  Me- 
dici; some  fragments  of  the  latter  he 
preserved  and  incorporated  with  the 
Robbers.  This  tragedy  (first  published 
in  1781,  and  produced,  with  several 
entertainments,  in  the  following  year  at 
Mannheim,)  formed  a  great  era  in  his 
life ;  for  though  full  of  rant  and  bombast, 
it  was  80  powerfully  conceived  and 
ii2 
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written,  that  it  became  the  admiration  of 
all  the  youth  of  enthiuiastic  sentiments 
in  Germany,  and  even  induced  some 
students  at  Leipsic  to  desert  their  college, 
with  the  project  of  forming  a  troop  of 
banditti  in  the  forests  of  Bohemia.  Schil- 
ler,  after  havins  for  a  time  acted  as 
surgeon  to  a  regiment,  obtained  the  post 
of  dramatic  composer  to  the  theatre  of 
Mannheim ;  and  he  produced  his  Intrigue 
and  Love,  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  and 
Don  Carlos.  He  also  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  which  were  much  admired, 
and  Philosophical  Letters.  In  the  spring 
of  1785  he  settled  near  Leipsic.  Here 
be  wrote  the  Ode  to  Joy,  one  of  his 
most  beautiful  creations,  and  the  novel 
of  the  Ghost-seer,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted. He  then  went  to  Dresden,  where 
ne  finished  his  Don  Carlos.  In  1789 
he  succeeded  Eichhorn  in  the  chair  of 
history  at  Jena.  Here  he  married 
FraUlein  Lengefeld,  a  lady  who  had 
been  captivated  bv  his  poetry.  His 
poems  also  gained  nim  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  wlio  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  aulic  counsellor.  He 
bad  previously  written  in  prose  an  un- 
finished account  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  now  composed  his  excel- 
lent History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
Germany.  He  also  laudably  employed 
himself  m  augmenting  his  store  of  Know- 
ledge by  the  study  of  Greek,  philosophy, 
and  classical  literature  in  general,  and 
drew  up  lectures  worthy  of  his  reputation 
as  a  writer.  His  hours  of  study  were  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  habits  ^of  irregularity  which 
he  had  contracted  in  early  life,  and  both 
his  health  and  spirits  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. At  length  his  friend  Gothe 
procured  his  removal  to  Weimar,  where 
nis  pension  as  honorary  professor  from  the 
duke  was  continued  to  him,  and  where  he 
lived  happily  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
and  the  society  of  men  of  letters.  In 
1790  appeared  his  Wallenstein;  this,  bis 
greatest  work,  is  well  known  through 
Coleridge's  beautiful  translation  of  it.  It 
was  followed  by  his  Mary  Stuart,  William 
Tell,  and  the  Bride  of  Messina.  Latterly 
he  conducted  a  monthly  publication  sup- 
ported by  the  pens  of  many  distinguished 
writers,  and  published  at  Ttibingen ;  and 
also  an  annual  poetical  almanac.  He 
composed  another  tragedy,  entitled  Die 
Jungfirau  von  Orleans  (The  Maid  of 
Orleans,)  which  was  represented  at  Leip- 
sic in  his  presence,  when  he  received 
from  the  audience  the  most  flattering 
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tokens  of  respect  and  admifation.  His 
health,  however,  began  to  decline,  and 
the  medical  knowledge  he  possessed  only 
increased  the  depression  of  his  spirits. 
He  died  of  a  pulmonary  decay  at  Weimar 
on  the  9th  May,  1805,  and  was  interred 
with  great  solenmity.  His  lyric  poems 
are  greatly  and  deservedly  admired. 

SCHILTER,  (John,)  a  learned  jurist, 
was  bom  in  1632,  at  Pegau,  in  Misnia, 
and  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Jena.  He 
first  settled  as  an  advocate  at  Naumburg; 
and  prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  made  him 
keeper  of  his  archives,  and  intendant  of 
the  territory  of  Sul.  He  was  afterwards 
for  some  years  privy-counsellor  to  duke 
Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar ;  and  after  the 
death  of  that  duke  he  resided  for  a  time 
at  Frankfort,  whence  he  removed  to 
Strasburg  on  being  appointed  counsellor 
and  advocate  of  that  city,  and  honorary 
professor  in  the  universi^.  He  died  in 
1705.  His  principal  works  are.  Codex 
Juris  Alemannici  feudalis;  Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum  Teutonicarum ;  Institutions 
du  Droit  Canonique;  Institutiones  Juris 
Public! ;  De  Pace  Relie:io8&.  He  like- 
wise published  a  number  of  separate 
dissertations  on  suljects  of  legal  anti- 
quities. 

SCHINDLER,  (Valentine,)  a  learned 
German,  was  a  native  of  Oedem,  in 
Mianiaf  and  became  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  at  Wittemberg,  and 
at  Helmstadt,  where  be  died  in  1611.  He 
published  Institutiones  Hebraicae;  Epi- 
tome Bibliorum  in  sex  linguis;  and.  Lexi- 
con Pentaglottum. 

SCHLEGEL,  (John  Elias,)  a  German 
poet  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Meissen, 
m  1718,  and  educated  at  Leipsic.  He 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gottsched, 
to  whose  Kriiischen  Beitragen  he  contri- 
buted several  pieces,  as  he  did  also  to  the 
miscellany  entitled,  Belustigungen  des 
Verstandes,  &c.,  besides  writing  various 
dramatic  compositions.  On  quitting  Leip- 
sic, he  accompanied  Von  Spener  (who 
had  married  his  uncle's  widow)  to  Copen- 
hagen as  his  secretary,  the  latter  being 
sent  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  Denmark. 
He  then  published  a  weekly  periodical, 
entitled  Der  Fremde,  which  obtained  for 
him  considerable  notice.  He  afterwards 
became  acquainted  with  Holberg,  who 

Erocured  him  the  professorship  of  modem 
istory  and  the  appointment  of  librarian 
at  the  aci^demy  of  Soroe,  founded  by 
himself.  He  died  in  1749,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
worlu,  in  5  vols,  was  published  by  his 
brother  Johann  Heinricti,  1761-70. 
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SCHLEGEL,  (Frederic  ▼on,)  a  learned 
German  poet  and  historian,  distinguiBbed 
for  his  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  a  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  and  was  horn  at  Hanover  in 
1772,  and  educated  at  Gottinfen  and 
Leipsic.  In  1 797  he  published  his  Grie- 
ehen  und  Rdmer,  of  which  his  Geschicbte 
der  Griechen  und  Rdmer,  Berlin,  1798, 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation.  In 
1796  he  set  on  foot,  with  his  brother 
August  Wilhelm,  a  literary  periodic^, 
called  the  Athenienm,  which  was  directed 
i^punit  the  most  popular  authors  of  the 
time,  especially  Kotsebue  and  Iffland. 
Another  work,  with  the  same  object,  was 
Rritiken  und  Charakteristiken,  which  he 
likewise  edited  with  his  brother.  In  1 799 
Schlegel  published  at  Berlin  the  first 
▼olume  of  his  celebrated  but  reprehen- 
sible novel,  Lucinde.  In  1800  he  went 
to  Jena,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  philosophy.  In  1801  he  em- 
braced the  Roman  Catholic  religion  at 
Cologne.  In  1 802  he  visited  Paris,  where 
he  deltveced  lectures  on  philosophy,  and 
edited  a  monthly  periodical  callea  Europa. 
In  1809,  after  his  return  to  Germany,  he 
published  a  collection  of  his  poems.  In 
the  same  year  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  was  appointed  imperial  secretary  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  exercised  a  great 
and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  Ger- 
mans by  his  spirit-stirring  proclamations. 
He  soon,  however,  retumea  to  his  literary 
occupations,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Modem  History,  published 
at  Vienna,  1811,  and  on  the  History  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  Vienna, 
1815.  The  latter  work  has  been  trans* 
lated  into  English.  In  1812  and  1813 
he  edited  the  Deutsche  Museum.  In 
1822  he  published  at  Vienna,  in  12  vols, 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  In 
1827  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Practical  Philosophy;  and  in  1828  a 
course  on  Ihe  Philosophy  of  History. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  January  in  the 
following  year.  In  1830  appeared  at 
Vienna  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  had 
intended  to  deliver  at  Dresden,  under  the 
title  of,  Philosophische  Vorlesungen, 
jnsbesondere  ixber  die  Philosophic  der 
Sprache  und  des  Wortes. 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  (Frederic 
Ernest  Daniel,)  a  German  divine,  was 
born  in  1768  at  Breslau,  of  parents  who 
belonged  to  the  religious  sect  called  Mora- 
vians, and  was  educated  at  Nieskv,  and 
at  Barby,  where  the  Moravians  have  a 
theological  seminary.  But  when  he  was 
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eighteen  years  old  he  left  that  sect^  and 
began  a  course  of  study  in  the  university 
of  Halle,  where  he  devoted  himsdf  to 
the  sciences  of  philology  and  divinity.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Betlm,  and  was  for 
some  time  engaged  as  teacher  in  the 
seminary  for  teachers,  then  conducted  by 
Gedike.  In  1 794  he  was  appointed  assistant 
preacher  at  Landsberg  on  the  Warthe ; 
out  two  years  after  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  preacher  to  the 
great  hospital  c^ed  the  Charity  where 
ne  assisteid  Sack  in  translating  Blair'a 
Sermons  into  German.  He  afio  trans- 
lated Fawcett's  Sermons,  Berlin,  1798, 
2  vols.  His  first  original  works  were 
some  essays  in  the  Athenssum,  which 
was  edited  hj  the  Schlegels.  In  1799  he 
published  his  Discourses  on  Religion,  a 
third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1821. 
In  1800  he  published  bis  Monolo^^, 
eine  Neujahrsgabe ;  and,  Briefe  ernes 
Predigers  ausserhalb  Berlin.  He  next 
undertook  to  translate  into  German  several 
of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which  version 
appeared  at  intervals,  from  1804  to  1828, 
and  consiste  of  3  vols,  in  6  parts.  A 
second  edition  of  the  first  5  parts  ap- 
peared at  Berlin  from  1817  to  1827. 
Each  of  the  dialogues  is  preceded  by  an 
introduction,  in  which  the  author  develops 
the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  dialogue. 
Some  of  these  intnxluctions  have  been 
translated  into  English.  In  1801  he 
published  his  first  collection  of  sermons ; 
this  was  followed  by  six  other  collections, 
which  were  published  between  1808  and 
1833.  In  1802  he. went  to  Stolpe  with 
the  title  of  court  preacher ;  and  there  he 
wrote  his  Grundiinien  einer  Kritik  der 
bisherigen  Sittenlehre;  and,  Zwei  unvor- 
greifliche  Gutachten  in  Sachen  des  Pro- 
testantischen  Kirchenwesens.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  and  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Halle.  In  1809  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Trinity  church  in  Berlin; 
and  in  1810,  when  the  new  university  of 
that  capital  was  opened,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology.  In  1811  he  was 
created  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  furnished  some  of 
the  best  papers  on  various  subjects,  but 
especially  on  particular  points  of  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  philosophy.  They  are 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy.  In  1811  he  published,  Kurse 
Darstellung  des  Theologischen  Studiums. 
In  1814  he  was  made  secretary  to  the 
philosophical  section  of  the  Academy. 
He  published  about  this  time,  Ueber  die 
Schriften  des  Lukas,  ein  Kritischer  Ver- 
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lueh ;  tUs  was  tnnglated  into  English ; 
and,  Der  Chrntliche  Glaube,  nacn  den 
Orundsiltfen  der  Evangelitehen  Kirche 
im  Zuiammenhange  dargestellt  In  the 
autumn  of  1833  he  vinted  Engknd,  and 
'  opened  the  new  German  chapel  at  the 
Savoy.  He  died  on  the  1 2th  of  February, 
1834. 

SCHLICHTINGIUS,  ( Jonai  de  Buco- 
wiec,)  a  Soeinian  writer,  waa  bom  in 
Poland  in  1596,  and  wai  brought  up 
under  Crellius.  In  1647  he  waa  buiiahed 
for  writing  theConfeaiio  Fidei  Chrittianae, 
which  waa  publicly  burnt  at  Warsaw. 
After  many  removals,  he  died  at  Zuili- 
ehau,  in  1664.  His  works  are  in  the  col* 
lection  of  Soeinian  writers  of  Poland. 

SCHMIDT,  (Erasmus,)  a  learned  phi- 
lologist, was  bom  at  Delitzch,  in  Misnia, 
in  1560,  and  became  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  Greek  and  in  the  mathemadcs ; 
both  of  which  he  professed  for  many 
years  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  died  in 
1637.  He  published  an  edition  of  Pindar 
in  1616,  4to,  with  a  Latin  yersion  and 
notes.  While  Heyne  finds  many  defects 
in  this  edition,  he  honours  the  editor 
with  the  title  of  Editomm  Pindari  facile 
princeps.  He  wrote  notes  also  upon 
Lvcophron,  Dionysius  Periegetes,  and 
Hesiod;  which  last  was  nublished  at 
Geneva  in  1693.  He  is  oest  known, 
however,  for  his  excellent  Concordance 
to  the  Greek  Testament,  fol,  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  1 7 1 7.  He  also 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Argent  1650,  fol. 

SCHMIDT,  (Sebastian,)  a  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Strasburg,  who 
died  there  in  1697. 

SCHMIDT,  (John  Andrew,)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at  Worms  in 
1652,  and  studied  at  Augsburg,  Altorf, 
and  Jena.  In  his  twenty-seventh  year 
he  hurt  his  right  arm  with  a  fall  so  much, 
that  he  could  nerer  recover  the  use  of  it : 
he  learned  to  write,  however,  so  well 
with  the  left,  as  to  be  able  to  compose 
nearly  a  hundred  publications,  without 
the  help  of  an  amanuensis,  but  they  are 
chiefly  theses  upon  subjects  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  in  1683  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  logic  at  Jena;  and  in  1695  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Helmstadt  One 
of  his  pieces  is  entitled,  Arcana  domina- 
tionis  in  rebus  ^estis  Oliverii  Cromwelli ; 
another  is  agamst  a  book,  supposed  to 
he  Le  Clerc's,  with  this  title,  Liberii  de 
i^ancto  amore  Epistolae  Theologicae.  He 
iranslated  Pardie's  Elements  of  Geometry 
«cut  of  French  into  Latin.  He  died  in 
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1726;  and  his  funeral  oration  was  made 
by  Mosheim,  (hia  successor  in  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  abbey  of  Ma- 
rientlial,)  who  speaka  veiy  highly  of  him. 
SCHMIDT,  (Geoige  Frederic,)  m 
native  of  Berlin,  eminent  as  an  engrarer. 
He  waa  the  pnpQ  of  Lannessen  at  Pari^ 
and  for  his  aoihties  was  admitted  into  the 
French  academy  of  painting.  His  en- 
grayings  of  portraits  were  particularly 
admired.  He  died  at  Beriin  in  1775,  aged 
sixty-three. 

SCHMIDT,  (Christopher,)  a  learned 
German,  was  bom  in  1740  at  Nordheim, 
and  studied  the  law  at  Gottingen,  whence 
he  removed  to  Helmatadt*  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  profesamr  in  the  Caroline 
college  at  Branswick,  where  he  lectured 
en  history,  public  law,  and  statistics,  until 
1779,  when  the  prince  made  him  a  coun- 
sellor and  keeper  of  the  archives  al 
Wolfenbuttel.  In  1 784  the  prince  added 
the  title  of  aulic  counsellor.  He  died  in 
1801.  In  1762  he  had  yisited  Peters- 
burg ;  and  he  there  contracted  a  fondness 
fbr  Russia  and  ita  language,  and  pub- 
lished in  German,  Letters  on  Russia; 
Materials  for  a  Knowledge  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Government  of  Russia ;  and. 
An  attempt  towarda  a  new  introduction 
to  the  History  of  Russia.  He  published 
alsot  A  Manual  of  History;  Historical 
Miscellanies;  and,  A  History  of  Germany. 

SCHMITH,  (Nicholas,)  a  writer  of 
hbtory,  waa  a  natiye  of  Oldenburg,  in 
Hungary.  He  entered  the  society  of  Je- 
suits, and  taught  the  bellea-lettres  and 
theology  in  the  schools  of  his  order.  He 
died  in  1767,  rector  of  the  college  at 
Tiraan«  His  principal  works  are,  Series 
Archiepiscoporam  Strigonensium ;  Epis- 
eepi  Agriensis,  fide  Diplomatic&  Concin- 
nati;  Imperatorcs  Ottomannici  ^  captA 
Conetantinopoli,  cum  Epitome  Principum 
Turcaram  ad  Annum  1718,  2  vola,  foU 
1760. 

SCHNEBBELIE,  (Jacob,)  an  artist, 
was  bom  in  Westminster  in  1760,  and 
brought  up  to  his  father's  business,  which 
was  wat  of  a  confectioner,  but  quitted  it 
to  profess  drawing,  in  which  be  acquired 
so  much  eminence,  that  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  appointed  him  their  draughts- 
man, and  he  executed  many  fine  pieces 
for  their  publications.  He  also  conducted 
The  Antiqxiaries'  Museum  ;  and  he  was 
engaged  in  a  compilation  on  Antique 
English  Dresses,  when  he  was  carried  off 
by  a  fever  in  1792. 

SCHNEIDER,  (Conrad  Victor,)  an 
eminent  physician  and  anatomist,  was 
bom  in  1610  at  Bitterfield,  in  Misiiia. 
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He  was  prafenor  of  botanjr,  anatomjr,  aud 
patboloffy,  in  the  imivenity  of  Wittem- 
berg,  wliere  he  at  length  occupied  the 
fint  medical  chair.  He  died  in  1680. 
Hie  principal  works  are,  Liher  de  One 
Cribriformi  et  Sensu  et  Organo  Odoratui, 
etMorbis  ad  utmmque  spectantibua ;  and, 
De  Catanrhii  Libri  quinque,  4to,  1660-* 
1662. 

SCHNEIDER,  (John  GottUeb,)  aphi- 
lologiat,  and  natural  hiatorian,  waa  bom 
in  1750,  in  the  Tillage  of  Kolm,  near 
Wuraen,  in  Saxony,  where  hit  father  waa 
a  poor  village  mason.  He  was  sent  by  an 
uncle  to  the  pubUc  achool  of  Schul  Pforte, 
and  thence,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  die 
university  of  Leipsic  to  study  the  law. 
But  the  acquaintance  which  he  here  formed 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  philolo- 
gists induced  him  to  resume  the  study  of 
ancient  literature,  which  he  had  success- 
fully commenced  at  sohooL  His  first 
work,  Anmerkungen  Uber  den  Anacreon, 
Leipsic,  was  pubushed  in  1770 ;  and  in 
the  following  year  appeared  the  Periculum 
Criticum  in  Anthologiam  Constautini  Ce- 
phalee.  To  the  latter  work  was  added  a 
series  of  emendations  of  the  text  of  Ari- 
stotle'i  Natural  History,  which  thenceforth 
became  his  favourite  study.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Gottingen,  and  thence  to 
Strasbuirgf,  where  he  became  an  assistant 
to  Brunck,  to  whom  Heyne  introduced 
him,  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  poets. 
At  Strasburg  he  began  to  pay  attention 
to  anatomy,  botany,  and  zoology ;  and 
there  also  he  published,  Versuch  fiber 
Pindars  Leben  und  Schriften,  1774, 8ro; 
and  Plutarch,  De  Puerorum  Educatione, 
acced.  bina  cjusd.  et  Marcelli  Sidetss 
Fragmenta,  1775,  8vo.  Conjointly  wltli 
Brunck,  he  published,  in  1776,  an  edition 
of  Oppian's  Poems,  and  a  collection  of 
the  fragments  of  Pindar.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philology  and  eloquence  in  the  university 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  pul^ 
lished  an  essay,  De  dubiA  Carminum  Or- 
phicorum  Auctoritate  et  Vetustate.  In 
1811  the  university  of  Frankfort  was 
transferred  to  Breslau.  Schneider  fol- 
lowed the  university,  and  continued  to 
bold  the  same  office.  In  1816,  on  the 
death  of  Bredow,  he  succeeded  him  as 
chief  librarian  to  the  university.  He  died 
in  1822.  Besides  the  wmrks  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  editions  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  De  Elocutione  Liber;  iEIian 
De  Natur.  Animal ;  those  works  of  Xeno- 
phon  that  had  been  left  unedited  by 
Zeune;  Nicander,  Alexipharmaca,  seu 
de  Venenis,  dee.  Carmen,  cum  Vers.  Lat 
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Schol.  Grasc.  &c.;  Nicander,  Theriaea; 
Scriptores  Rei  Rustless,  cum  Comment, 
illustr.,  et  fie. ;  Aristotelis  De  Animalibus 
Histories  Libri  X.  Gnsc  et  Lat  cum 
Comment  et  Indice;  Theophrasti  Cha- 
racteres,  cmn  viror*  doct  eonject  correct!; 
Eclogas  Physicae,  comprising  the  most 
important  parts  of  natural  history  known 
to  the  ancients,  with  valuable  notes ;  Ar- 
gonautica  Orphei ;  Vitruvius ;  Aristotelis 
Politica,  with  a  Latin  translation ;  £sop's 
Fables;  Epicuri  Physioa  et  Meteoroto- 
gica;  Oppiani  Cynegitica  et  Halieutica, 
with  a  lAtin  translation  ;  Anonymi  GBco- 
nomica,  quae  vulgo  Aristotelis  false  fere- 
bantur ;  and,  Theophrasti  Opera  Omnia. 
In  1797  he  published  the  fint  edition  of 
his  Greek  Dictionary,  the  best  that  had 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens; a  second  edition  appeared  in  1805, 
and  a  third  in  1820,  2  vols,  4to ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  published  a  supple- 
ment to  it  A  list  of  his  German  works 
on  natural  history,  and  of  his  short  essays 
on  various  subjecto,  is  given  in  Meusel's 
Gelehrtes  Deutschland. 

SCHNURRER,  (Christian  Frederic,) 
an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  in 
1742,  at  Canstadt,  in  Wtirtemberg,  and 
studied  at  Tiibingen  and  Gottingen.  He 
afterwards  made  a  journey  through  Hol- 
land, England,  and  France.  In  1770  he 
was  appomted  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Tiibingen,  where  he  lectured  on  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  languages ;  and  in  1805  he 
was  appomted  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1817  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office;  and  he  soon  after  sold  that  part  of 
his  extensive  library  which  consisted  of 
Arabic  literature,  and  which  faehad  chiefly 
collected  during  his  stay  in  England,  to 
Mr.  Knatchbull.  He  died  m  1 822.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  a  literarv  journal 
calIed,Tiibinger  Literarische  Nachrichten; 
and  he  published,  BiUiotheca  Arabica. 
His  Orationum  AcademicarUm  Delectus 
Posthumus,  was  edited  by  Paulus,  Tiibin- 
gen, 1828. 

SCHOEFFER,  (Peter,)  one  of  the  in- 
ventors of  printing,  was  bom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Gemsheim,  in  the  territory  of  Darmstadt, 
and  in  early  life  followed  the  trade  of  a 
copyist  at  Paris.  About  1450  he  obtained 
employment  in  the  printing-office  of  Gut^ 
tenberg  and  Fust  at  Mayence ;  and  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  between 
them,  he  joined  Fust  as  a  principal,  and  he 
afterwards  married  his  daughter.  Schof- 
fer's  name  first  appears  with  Fust's  at  the 
end  of  the  Psalter  of  1457,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  print  jointly  till  Fust's  death 
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in  1466.  HialastworkwaiaLitiinPftaUer, 
fol.  1502 ;  in  which  year  he  is  supposed 
to  hsLve  died.. 

SCHOBNNING,  or  SCHONINO, 
(Gerrard,)  a  learned  Norwegian,  was 
bom  at  SkatnaeSi  in  Nordland,  in.  1722, 
and  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  school  of  Drontheim ;  and, 
after  completing  his  studies  at  other  semi- 
naries, he  was,  in  1751,  made  a  member 
of  the  royal  society  for  improving  the 
Danish  language  and  history.  In  1758 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Copenhagen ;  and  in  1760,  in 
conjunction  with  bishop  Ounnerus  and  the 
celebrated  Suhm,  he  established  the  Dron* 
theim  Society,  which  afterwards,  in  1767, 
obtained  the  title  of  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Society.  In  1765  he  was  made  professor 
of  eloquence  and  history  in  the  academy 
of  Soroe ;  in  1772  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  historical  institute  of  Gottingen ; 
and  in  1774  appointed  a  counsellor  of 
justice.  In  1775  he  was  made  private 
keeper  of  the  records  to  the  king,  and  in 
1776,  member  of  the  society  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  Icelandic  works 
from  the  collection  of  Amas  Magnseus. 
He  died  in  1780. 

SCHOEPFLIN,  (John  Daniel,)  a 
learned  historian  and  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  1694  at  Sultzburg,  in  the  Brisgau,  and 
studied  at  Dourlach,  Basle,  and  Stras- 
burg.  In  1720  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  eloquence  and  history,  at  the  last-men- 
tioned university.  In  1726  he  travelled 
into  France,  Italy,  and  England,  and  on 
his  return  was  presented  with  a  canonry 
of  St.  Thomas.  In  1751  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Alsatia  lllustrata, 
fol.  When  he  presented  this  to  the  king 
of  France,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
pleading  for  the  privileges  or  the  Protes- 
tant university  of  Strasburg,  and  obtained 
a  confirmation  of  them.  The  second 
volume  of  this  work  appeared  in  1761, 
and  in  the  interval  he  published,  Vindicse 
Celticse.  He  also  prepared,  as  supple- 
ments to  his  history  of  Alsace,  a  collection 
of  its  charters,  and  an  account  of  its 
learned  men,  which  his  assistont  and  suc- 
cessor in  his  professorship,  Mr.  Koch, 
published  under  the  titles  of,  Alsatia  Di- 
plomatica,  and,  Alsaticarom  Reram  Scrip- 
tores.  His  great  work  was  his  Historia 
Zuringo  Badensis,  7  vols,  4to,  1763-66. 
Of  his  smaller  pieces  are  several  disser- 
tations printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres,  one  of  which  is  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  Guttenberg  first  practised 
the  art  of  printing  at  Strasburg,  which 
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Sch<5ffer  afterwards  brought  to  perfection 
at  Mayence.  Schdpflin  h£l  collected  a  fine 
library  and  museum,  which  he  presented 
to  the  citv  of  Strasburg ;  of  this  Oberlin 
published  a  description  under  the  title  ol, 
Musseum  Schopflinianum.  Schdpflin  died 
at  Strasburg  in  1771. 

SCHOLARIUS.    See  GENRAnius. 

SCHOMBERG,  (Henry  de,)  of  «a 
ancient  famUy  of  Misnia,  estabUshed  in 
France,  was  made  governor  of  la  Marche, 
and  served  with  reputation  under  Charles 
IX.  and  his  two  successors.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1599. — His  son,  of  the  same 
name,  succeeded  him  in  the  government 
of  la  Marche,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  Piedmont  in  1617,  under  marshal 
d'Estr^es,  and  against  the  Huguenots  in 
1622,  for  which  he  was  made  marshal 
of  France.  He  contributed  much,  in 
1625,  to  the  defeat  of  the  English  in  their 
attack  against  the  isle  of  tSi6 ;  and  two 
years  after  he  forced  the  passage  of  Suza, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In 
1630  he  made  himself  master  of  Pignerol, 
and  relieved  Casal ;  and  he  soon'atler  de- 
feated the  rebels  in  Languedoc,  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Castelnaudari,  where 
Montmorenci  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  in  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices made  governor  of  Languedoc,  and 
died  the  next  year,  aged  forty-nine.  He 
was  ambassador  for  some  time  in  England 
and  Germany ;  and  he  wrote  a  Relation 
of  the  War  in  Italy,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  printed  in  1630, 4to,  again 
in  1669,  and  1682. — His  son,  Chablbs, 
distinguished  himself  also  in  the  service 
of  France,  and  was  made  governor  of 
Languedoc,  and  mar6chal  of  France. 
He  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Leucate  in 
Roussillon,  and  took  the  town  of  Tortoea 
by  assault.  He  died  in  1 656,  afed  fiffy-six. 

SCH0MBERG;(  Armand  Frederic  de,) 
a  distinguished  military  officer,  was  of  a 
German  family,  but  bora  of  an  English 
mother,  of  the  hotise  of  Dudley,  about 
1619.  He  began  his  career  in  the  Swedish 
army,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
was  punished  by  the  emperor  for  the  part 
which  he  took  by  confiscation  of  his  pro- 
perty. He  then  entered  the  service  of 
Frederic  Henrjr  prmce  of  Grange,  and 
afterwards  of  his  son  William.  He  went 
in  1650  into  the  service  of  the  French 
king,  and  was  made  governor  of  Grave- 
lines  and  Fumes ;  and  in  1 661  he  was  sent 
to  command  the  armv  in  Portugal,  where 
he  behaved  with  such  bravery  and  pra- 
dence,  that  Spain  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  family  of  Braganxa  as  lawful 
sovereigns  of  Portugal.    He  was  in  1675 
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made  mar^chal  of  France,  though  a  Pro- 
teatant;  and  in  the  next  year  he  went  to 
the  campaign  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the  sieges 
of  Maestricht  and  Charleroi.  On  the 
reyocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685) 
he  retired  to  Prussia,  where  the  elector  of 
Brandenhurg  appointed  him  his  prime 
minister,  and  commander-in-chief.  He 
was  afterwards  in  Portugal  and  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  in  1688  he  accompanied 
William  of  Orange  to  England,  and  for 
his  senrioes  was  created  a  duke,  appointed 
master  of  the  ordnance,  made  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  rewarded  with  a  pension 
hy  the  pariiament.  In  1689  he  was  sent 
to  Ireland  as  commander-in-chief;  and 
the  following  year  he  attended  William 
II  I.  at  the  hattle  of  the  Boyne,  and  bravely 
crossed  the  river,  which  was  obstinately 
defended  hy  the  enemy.  He  was,  how- 
eTer,  wounded  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of 
James  II.,  and  soon  after  shot  dead  hy 
mistake  by  one  of  the  French  refugees 
in  his  own  regiment,  Ist  of  July,  1690, 
in  his  eighty-second  year.  He  was  buried 
in  the  choir  of  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  in 
Dublin,  where  a  monument,  and  an  ele- 
gant inscription  by  Dr.  Swift,  mark  his 
grave. 

SCHOMBERO,  (Alexander  Crowcher,) 
a  divine,  was  bom  in  1756,  and  educated 
at  Southampton  school,  the  grammar 
school  at  Winchester,  and  at  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fel- 
low and  tutor.  In  1785  he  published  his 
Chronological  View  of  the  Roman  Laws ; 
which  was  followed  by  his  Treatise  on  the 
Maritime  Laws  of  Rhodes;  Historical 
and  Political  Remarks  on  the  Tariff  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France ;  and.  Pre- 
sent State  and  Manufactures  in  France.  H  e 
died  in  1792.  He  had  taken  orders,  but 
had  no  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

SCHOMBERG,  (Isaac,)  a  physician, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Schomberg,  a  Jewish 
physician,  of  Cologne,  who  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1761.  Isaac  graduated  at  Leyden ; 
after  which  he  obtained  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  and  then  demanded  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  fellowship  in  the  College  of 
Physicians;  but  this  being  refused,  a  law- 
suit followed,  which  was  determined 
against  him.  He  died  in  1780. — His 
brother,  Ralfh,  was  a  physician  at  Yar- 
mouth, and  afterwards  at  Bath;  but, 
having  defrauded  a  public  charity,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  that  city  in  disgrace.  He 
died  at  Reading  in  1792.  He  published 
some  medical  books;  and,  A  Life  of 
Mecaenas,  taken,  withoutacknowledgment, 
from  Meibomius. 
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SCHONER,  (John,)  a  German  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  at  C^rolostadt,  in 
Franconia,  in  1477,  and  studied  at  Nu- 
rembeig,  and  at  Erfurt,  where  he  applied 
to  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  mathe- 
matics. He  was  settled  for  some  time  as 
a  minister  at  Bamberg;  but  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Meunchthon,  he  was^ 
in  1528,  made  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  eymnasium  of  Nuremberg,  where 
he  published  his  astronomical  tables, 
called  on  account  of  their  cleamess, 
Resolutse,  dedicated  to  the  magistrates  of 
that  city  in  1536.  Thoueh  attached  to 
judicial  astrology,  he  rendered  consider- 
able benefit  to  science  by  his  labours. 
After  his  death,  in  1547,  his  works  were 
published  by  his  son  in  1551. 

SCHOOCKIUS,  (Martin,)  a  critic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Utrecht 
in  1614,  and  was  successively  professor 
of  languages,  eloquence,  history,  physics, 
logic,  and  philosophy  at  Utrecht,  Deven- 
ter,  Groningen,  and  finally  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  where  he  died  in  1669.  Hu 

Principal  works  are,  De  Statu  Reipublicie 
'cederati  Beldi ;  De  Imperio  Maritime ; 
De  LinffuA  Hellenistic&;  and,  Exercita- 
tiones  Varise. 

SCHOOTEN,  (Francis,)  an  eminent 
Dutch  mathematician,  who  flourished 
between  the  vears  1627  and  1659.  He 
filled  the  mathematical  chair  at  Leyden, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  adopted  the 
geometry  of  Descartes,  which  he  first 
translated  into  Latin,  in  order  to  make  it 
more  generally  known;  and  then  pub- 
lished it  with  his  commentary  in  1649 ; 
and  in  1659  he  prepared  a  new  edition, 
to  which  were  added  a  great  many  inter- 
esting pieces.  To  the  whole  is  subjoined, 
as  the  author  died  (1659)  while  it  was 
under  the  press,  a  posthumous  work  of 
his  own,  entitled  De  Concinnandis  Demon- 
stratlonibus  Geometricn  ex  Calcolo  Alee- 
braico.  Schooken  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  De  OrganicA  Sectionnm  Coni- 
carom  in  Piano  Descriptions ;  Princinia 
Matheseos ;  and,  Exercitationum  Matne- 
maticaram  Libri  Quinque. 

SCHOREL,  or  SCHOREEL,  (John,) 
a  pamter,  was  bom  in  1495  at  Schorel,  a 
village  near  Alkmaer,  in  HoHand.  He 
studied  under  different  masten  in  his 
own  country,  and  then  rambled  about 
Germany  in  the  exercise  of  hu  profession, 
and,  after  passing  some  time  at  Nurem- 
berg with  Albert  Durer,  went  to  Venice, 
whence  he  took  a  voyage  to  Palestine, 
making  designs  in  hu  passage  of  all  the 
most  curious  objects  in  tne  Mediterranean 
isUnds  that  fell  in  his  way ;  and  when  he 
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bad  reached  his  deitinatioiii  he  was  very 
industrious  in  taking  sketches  of  all  the 
remarkable  scenery  in  and  about  Jem- 
salenk,  which  afforded  him  valuable  mate- 
rials for  the  Scripture  pieces  which  he 
afterwards  painted.  He  also  visited 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  On  returning  to 
Europe,  he  gratified  his  desire  of  visiting 
Rome  and  studying  the  maaterpieces  of 
art  in  that  capital ;  and  be  is  accounted 
the  first  who  introduced  the  Italian  style 
into  the  Netherlands.  He  painted  manv 
history  pieces  in  this  manner  after  his 
return  to  Hollandi  most  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  reformers  in  1566 ;  the 
rest  were  bought  by  Philip  II.,  and 
carried  into  Spain.  In  the  collection  of 
old  paintings  made  by  Messrs.  Boisser^Oi 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia, are  four  of  his  pictures;  and  in 
lord  Methuen's  gallery  at  Corsham  House 
there  is  a  very  fine  one.  Esteemed  for 
his  polite  accomplishments  and  integrity, 
Schorel  died  at  Utrecht,  in  1562. 

SCHOTANUS,  (Christian,)  a  divine 
and  historical  writer,  was  bom  in  1603 
at  Scbeng,  a  village  in  Friseland.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  Greek  and  eccle- 
siastical history  at  Franeker,  and  one  of 
the  ministers  of  that  place.  He  died  in 
1671.  His  principal  works  are,  A  De- 
scription of  Friseland ;  History  of  Frise- 
lana  to  the  year  1558 ;  Continuatio  His- 
torisB  Sacrse  Sulpitii  Seven ;  Bibliotheca 
HistorisB  Sacrse  Veteris  Testament!,  sive 
Exercitationes  in  Historiam  Sacram  Sul- 
pitii Seven  et  Josephi;  this  last  was  a 
summary  of  bis  lectures  on  ecclesiastical 
history. 

SCHOTT,  (Andrew,)  a  learned  Jesuit, 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1552,  and  studied 
at  Louvain.  He  was  for  two  years  in  the 
family  of  Busbequius  at  Paris,  whence  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  entered  into  the  order 
of  Jesuits  in  1586.  He  taught  Greek  and 
rhetoric  at  Toledo  and  Saragossa ;  and  he 
was  at  length  made  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Rome.  Returning  to  Antwerp,  he 
passed  his  remaining  years  in  learned 
labours,  and  died  in  1629.  Schott  was  a 
man  of  an  open  and  liberal  disposition, 
and  took  pleasure  in  obliging  men  of 
letters  of  whatever  communion.  His 
chief  works  are,  Vitse  Comparatse  Aris- 
totelis  ac  Demosthenis,  Olvmpiadibus  ac 
Preeturis  Atheniensium  digestse;  His- 
pania  lUustrata,  seu  reram  urbiumque 
Hispanise,  Lusitanise,  ^thiopise  et  Indtse 
Scriptores  varii ;  Thesaums  Exemploram 
ac  Sententiamm  ex  Auctoribus  Optimis 
coUectus,  in  Centurias  quatuor  divisus; 
and,  Adagia,  sive  Proverbia  Graecorum 
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ex  Zenobio,  Diogeniano,  et  Suidse  col- 
lectaneis  partim  edita,  partim  nunc  pri- 
mum  '  Latine  reddita ;  aooedunt  Prover- 
biorum  Graecoram  e  Yaticana  Bibliotheca 
Appendix  et  Jos.  Scaligeri  Stromateaa. 
He  also  took  a  part  in  the  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Patmm,  which  appeared  at 
Cologne  in  1618,  A^  He  likewise  pub- 
lished editions  of  several  andent  writeta. 

SCHOTT,  (Oaspard,)  a  Jemiit,  famous 
for  his  discoveries  m  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  was  bora  in  1608,  in 
the  diocese  of  Wurtzburg.  He  passed 
several  years  at  Paleraio,  whence  ne  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Kircher.  He  wrote, 
Physica  Curiosa,  sive  Mirabilia  Naturae 
et  Artis ;  Magia  Naturalis  et  Artifieiaiis ; 
Technica  Curiosa;  Anatomia  Physico 
Hydrostatica  Foniinm  et  Fluminnm ; 
and,  Or^um  Mathematicum,  4to.  In 
the  writings  of  this  Jesuit  are  said  to  be 
met  with  ttie  germs  of  the  greater  part  of 
modem  expenments  in  physics.  He  died 
in  1666. 

SCHREVELIUS,  (Cornelius,)  a  labo- 
rious critic  and  lexicographer,  was  bom 
at  Haerlem,  about  1615,  and  in  1625 
removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  rector  of  a  school  in  1642. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  compilers  of 
the  notes  to  the  Variorum  editions  of  the 
classics,  in  the  exercise  of  which  task  he 
is  thought  to  have  displayed  more  indus- 
try than  taste  or  judgment  •  His  name 
is  principally  known  by  a  manual  Greek 
and  Latin  dictionary,  which  has  been  re- 
printed in  most  countries  in  Europe  to 
the  present  time.  He  also  edited  the 
Lexicons  of  Scapula  and  Hesychius.  He 
died  in  1664,  or  1667. 

SCHRYV£R»  (Peter,)  Lat  Senoerhu, 
a  critic  and  poet,  bora  at  Haerlem,  in 
1576.  He  reaa  lectures  on  law  at  Leyden, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  bis  pri- 
vate studies.  He  died  in  1660.  His 
works  are,  Batavia  lUustrata;  Batavia 
comitumque  omnium  Historia ;  Miscel- 
lanea Philologica;  Carmina  Latina  et 
Belgica ;  Popmare  HoUandise  Chronicon; 
and,  Collectanea  Veterum  Tragicoram. 

SCHULEMBOURG,  (John  Matthias, 
count  von,)  was  bom  on  the  8th  August, 
1661,  at  Cendan,  near  Magdebui^,  and 
early  devoted  himself  to  military  aflairs. 
He  was  first  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  who  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  Saxon  troops  in  1704, 
and  with  a  small  force  be  bravely  with- 
stood, in  an  advantageous  situation,  five 
attacks  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  In 
1708  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  9000 
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Poles,  who  were  in  the  aenrice  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquety  where  he  gained 
the  esteem  of  prince  Eusene.  In  1711 
he  went  into  the  aenrice  ox  the  Venetians, 
and  ably  defended  them  against  the 
Turks  at  the  siege  of  Corfu.  In  1726 
he  visited  his  sister,  the  countess  of 
Kendal,  in  England,  and  was  received 
with  distinction  by  George  I.  He  died 
at  Venice  in  1743. 

SCHULTENS,  (Albert,)  an  eminent 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Groningen  in 
1680,  and  studied  at  Leyden,  and  at 
Utrecht  under  Reland.  He  entered  into 
the  ministry  in  1708;  and  m  1711  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  Wassenaar;  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  removed  to 
Franeker,  as  professor  of  toe  Oriental 
languages.  Thence,  in  1720,  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  same  office  at  Leyden,  which 
he  held  till  \\b  death,  in  1750.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John  Jacob.  Of 
the  numerous  learned  works  of  Schnltens 
the  most  considerable  are,  A  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Job,  with  a  new  version ; 
A  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  with  a  trans* 
lation  and  commentary ;  Vetus  et  Regia 
Via  Hebraizandi,  4  to. ;  Origines  He- 
braicie ;  A  Latm  version  from  the  Arabic 
of  Hariri;  The  Life  of  Saladln  from  the 
Arabic ;  Animadveraiones  Philologicae  et 
Criticse  ad  varia  Loca  Vet.  Testamenti; 
and,  Grammatica  Hebraica.  He  also 
published  an  edition  of  the  Arabic  Gram- 
mar of  Erpenius. 

SCHULTENS,  (Henry  Albert,)  grand- 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  an  eminent 
Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  at  Herbom  in 
1749,  and  educated  at  Leyden,  where  he 
studied  Hebrew  and  Arabic  under  his 
father  (John  Jacob),  and  Everard  Scheid, 
and  Greek  and  Latin  under  Hemsterhuis, 
Rhunkenius,  and  Walkenaar.  He  also 
cultivated  English  literature,  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shakspeare.  In 
1722  he  published  his  Anthologia  Sen- 
tentiarum  Arabicarum,  with  a  Latin 
versioa  and  notes.  Shortly  after  he 
visited  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  ;  and  he  resided  there  for  some 
time  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wad- 
ham  college.  In  May  1773,  the  univer- 
sity conferred  on  him  the  decree  of  M.A. 
by  diploma.  He  also  visited  Cambridge, 
and  made  several  corrections  and  addi- 
tions to  the  catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
MSS.  in  the  university  library.  While 
in  England  he  published  his  Specimen 
Proverbierum  Meidani  ex  verstone  Po- 
cookiaoA  (1773,  4to),  which  he  had 
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transcribed  whfle  at  Oxford  from  the  ori- 
ginal MS.  of  Edward  Pocock,  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian.  On  his  return  to 
Holland,  Schultens  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  in  the  aca- 
demical school  of  Amsterdam;  and  in 
1778  he  was  called  to  succeed  his  father 
as  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Leyden  ;  and  in  1787  he  was  elected 
rector  of  the  university.  In  1788  he  de- 
livered his  remarkaole  peroration  De 
luj^enio  Arabum,  which  was  afterwards 
pnnted.  He  died  in  Au^t,  1793,  at 
the  age  of  forty-four.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  published.  Pars 
venionis  Arabicse  LibriC<dailiWaDimnah 
sive  Fabularum  BUpai;  a  supplement  to 
D'Herbelot's  Bibliothdque  Orientale;  a 
Dutch  translation  of  Eichom  on  the 
Literary  Merits  of  Michaelia ;  and  three 
Latin  Orations.  He  left  his  edition  of 
Meidanius  to  the  care  of  professor  Schro- 
der, who  Dublished  a  volume  4to,  under 
the  title,  Meidani  Proverbiorum  Arabi- 
corum  pars.  Latins  vertit  et  Notis  illus- 
travit  H.  A.  Schultens.  Opus  posthumum, 
1796. 

SCHULTET,  (Abraham,)  Lat  Seul- 
teius),  an  eminent  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  at  Grunberg,  in  Silesia,  in  1566, 
and  studied  at  Breslau,  Wittemberg, 
and  Heidelberg.  In  1594  he  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  ministry  ;  and  in  1598  he  was 
chosen  minister  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
Heidelbeig.  In  1610  he  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Anhalt  to  the  war  of  Juliers ; 
and  in  1612  he  attended  the  prince  Palan 
tine  Frederic  to  England,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  learning.  In  1618  he 
was  appNointed  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  one 
of  the  deputies  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  in 
which  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  different 
parties;  but,  fisiline  in  his  endeavours, 
lie  warmly  espoused  that  of  the  contra- 
remonstrants.  When  the  elector  accepted 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  Schultet  attended 
him  to  that  country ;  hut  after  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Prague  be  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  which,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit,  with  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
fessors, on  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
He  withdrew  to  Emden  in  1622,  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  elector  to 
accept  the  place  of  a  minister  offered  him 
by  that  city.  He  died  in  1625.  Schultet 
was  distingm'shed  for  his  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  the  author  of  various 
works,  theological,  moral,  and  historical. 
He  published  in  1593,  at  Leyden,  a  trea^ 
tise  on  Ethics,  in  two  books,  one.  On  a 
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Virtaoui  Life ;  the  other,  On 
Life. 

SCHULTINO,  (Antonius,)  a  learned 
jurist,  waa  bora  at  Nimeguen,  in  1659, 
and,  after  receiving  instructions  under 
Rycquius  and  Grsvius,  studied  law  at 
Leyden  under  Voet  and  Noodt,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  became  colleague  in 
1713  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1734. 
He  wrote,  Enarratio  partu  primae  Diges- 
torum;  Thesium  Controversarum  juxta 
seriem  Digestorum  decades  C. ;  Notse  ad 
Veteres  Glossas  Verborum  Juris  in  Basj- 
licis;  Jurisprudentia  Vetus  ante  Justi- 
nianea;  this  is  his  principal  work,  and 
contains  the  remains  of  the  four  books  of 
the  Institutiones  of  Gains,  the  Sententise 
ReceptsB  of  Paulus,  the  twenty-nine  Tituli 
ex  Corpore  Ulpiani,  the  fragments  of  the 
Codices  Gregorianus  et  Hermogenianus, 
and  the  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  Le- 
gum  Collatio. 

SCHULTZE,  (Ernest  Conrad 
Frederic,)  a  German  poet,  was  born  at 
Celle,  in  1789,  and  studied  at  Gottingen, 
where  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Bou- 
terwek.  In  1815  he  wrote  his  Cecilia,  a 
romantic  poem  in  twenty  cantos.  His 
principid  poem  is  his  Die  Bezauberte 

SCHURMAN,  (Anna  Maria,)  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  learned  females, 
was  born,  of  a  Protestant  family,  at  Co- 
logne, in  1607,  and  resided  chiefly  at 
Utrecht.  From  childhood  she  manifested 
an  extraordinary  taste  for  reading  and 
ornamental  accomplishments.  She  ac- 
quired the  arts  of  arawing,  painting,  em- 
broidery, sculpture,  engraving,and  music. 
She  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  cut  portraits 
with  a  diamond  on  glass,  modelled  in 
wax,  and  made  artificial  pearls.  She 
became  perfect  mistress  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  several  other  Oriental  dialects,  and 
spoke  with  great  facility  the  French  t 
Italian,  and  English.  She  was  also  well 
versed  iu  astronomy,  geography,  and  the 
philosophical  sciences,  and  made  a  parti- 
cular study  of  theology  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. All  this  wonderful  extent  of  know- 
ledge did  not  render  her  vain,  or  disqualify 
her  for  the  usual  occupations  of  her  sex ; 
and  her  singular  merits  might  have  re- 
mained uubiown  to  the  world,  had  not 
Vossius,  Spanheim,  and  some  other  men 
of  letters,  who  became  acquainted  with 
her,  drawn  her  from  obscurity.  Her 
reputation  soon  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  most  distinguished  lite- 
rary characters  became  her  correspon- 
.dents.  She  was  visited  by  all  the  persons 
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a  Happy  of  rank  and  eminence  who  passed  through 
Utrecht,  and  enjoyed  the  particular 
esteem  of  Elizabeth  Princess  Palatine. 
She  first  appeared  as  a  writer  in  a  copy 
of  Latin  verses  on  the  founding  of  toe 
university  of  Utrecht  in  1636.  Some 
Latin  letters  of  hers  were  then  published 
by  different  persons;  and  in  1641  was 
printed  part  of  her  Latin  dissertation 
Whether  the  Study  of  Literature  is 
suitable  to  a  Christian  Woman  ?  Span- 
heim at  len^h  persuaded  her  to  publish 
her  OpuscuTa,  (1652,)  consistmg  of  pieces 
of  prose  and  verse  in  different  languages. 
About  1650  a  great  change  appeared  in 
her  life  and  pursuits ;  and  she  at  length 
became  a  zealous  follower  of  the  cele- 
brated mystic  and  enthusiast  Labadie, 
whom  she  accompanied  in  his  various 
migrations ;  and  it  waa  in  her  arms  that 
he  breathed  his  kat  at  Altona.  After 
his  death  she  sold  her  propertv,  and  took 
up  her  abode  with  an  association  of  kin- 
dred religionists  at  Wywert,  near  Leu- 
warden,  where  she  died  in  1678. 

SCHURTZFLEISCH,  (Conrad 
Samuel,)  Lat.  Saremasnu,  a  man  of  let- 
ters, was  born  in  1641  at  Corbach,  in  the 
county  of  Waldeck,  and  studied  at  hia 
native  place,  at  Giessen,  and  at  Wittem- 
berg,  where,  in  1671,  he  obtained  the 
professorship  extraordinary  of  history. 
In  1678  he  was  promoted  to  the  ordinary 
professorship  of  history  in  that  place,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  that  of 
Greek ;  and  in  1 700  he  was  made  professor 
of  eloquence.  He  died  in  1708.  His 
principal  works  are,  Disputationes  Histo- 
ricse  Civiles;  Epistolse  Arcana?;  Conti- 
nuation of  Sleidan's  Work,  De  Quatuor 
Imperiis;  Judicium  de  novissimis  Pru- 
dentise  civilis  Scriptoribus. 

SCHWARTZ,  (Berthold,)  otherwise 
named  Comstaktine  Ancklitzbn,  has 
secured  to  himself  a  lasting  remembrance 
by  the  discoveir  of  gunpowder.  He 
was  a  native  of  Friburg,  a  monk  by  pro- 
fession, and  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Being  attached  to 
chemistry,  an  accident  revealed  to  him 
the  composition  of  that  mixture  of  nitre 
with  sulphur  and  charcoal  which  forma 
that  destructive  substance.  The  in- 
vention was  soon  perfected,,  and  the 
Venetians  are  said  to  have  employed 
cannon  in  1300,  and  the  English  and 
French  at  Crecy  in  1346. 

SCHWAB.TZ,  (ChrisUan  Frederic,)  a 
celebrated  missionaiy,)  was  bom  in  1726, 
at  Sonnenburg,  in  the  province  of  Bran> 
denburg,  and  educated  at  the  schools  of 
Sonnenourg  and  Custrin,  and  at  the  ami- 
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▼enlty  of  Halle,  where  lie  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Herman  Francke,  a  warm 
supporter  of  missionaty  labours,  who 
persuaded  him  to  proceed  to  India  as  a 
missionary.  Having  been  ordained  at 
Copenhagen,  he  enibarked  at  London, 
Jan.  21st,  1750,  and  in  July  arrived  at 
Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
the  appointed  scene  of  his  labours,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Danish  mission.  Here  he 
continued  to  labour  till  1766,  when  he 
devoted  his  services  to  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  which 
the  Danish  mission  was  soon  afterwards 
transferred.  He  now  took  up  his  abode 
at  Trichinopoly,  where  he  haa  founded  a 
church  ana  school  in  1765.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  Tanjore,  where  he  built 
a  f  hurch.  He  also  went  on  a  successful 
embasflv  from  the  presidency  of  Madras 
to  Hvder  Ali  at  Seringapatam ;  and  in 
1783  ne,  through  the  influence  of  his  high 
moral  reputation,  saved  Tanjore,  then 
besieged  oy  Hyder's  troops,  from  the 
horrors  of  famine.  In  1785  he  en- 
gaged in  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  throughout  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  na- 
tives the  English  langua^^e,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  at  Tanjore  and  other 
places,  in  1787  the  Raja  of  Tanjore 
confided  to  the  care  of  Schwartz  his  suc- 
cessor Maha  Sarbojee,  a  minor,  who, 
some  years  afterwards,  manifested  his 
filial  affection  for  his  tutor  and  protector 
by  erecting  a  monument,  by  Flaxman, 
to  his  memory  in  the  mission  church  at 
Tanjore.  Schwartz  died^February  13th, 
1798.  A  monument  iy  Bacon  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  the  expense 
of  the  East  India  Directors,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Madras. 

SCH  W  A  RTZENBURG,  (Charles  Phi- 
lip,  prince,)  an  Austrian  field-marshal, 
was  born,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
family,  at  Vienna,  in  1771.  After  serv- 
ing two  campaigns  against  the  Turks,  he 
was  employed  in  uie  first  campaign 
against  tne  French  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
served  under  general  Mack  in  1805 ;  and 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  cavalry 
under  his  command  from  the  consequences 
of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm.  He  also  took 
a  share  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  (which 
was  fought  against  his  advice,)  and  in 
that  of  Wagram.  At  the  peace  of  Vienna 
he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France.  In  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  auxiliary 
force  of  30,000  Austrians,  extorted  by 
Napoleon  in  aid  of  his  disastrous  invasion 
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of  Russia.  In  1813  he  was  invested  with 
the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies 
allied  against  France.  On  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  from  Elba  he  was  again  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  allied  forces ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  named  pre- 
sident of  the  aulic  council  of  war,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  his  death,  in  1820. 

SCH  W  ERIN,  (Curt  Christopher, 
count  von,)  governor  of  Niess  and  Brieg, 
and  field-marshal  in  the  Prussian  service, 
was  born  in  1684,  and  rose  by  merit  to 
the  highest  honours.  He  served  under 
Marlborough  and  Eugene ;  and  in  1739, 
he  became  general  of  infantry,  and  in  the 
following  vear  was  raised  by  Frederic  II. 
to  the  rank  of  a  count,  and  made  a  field- 
marshal.  He  gained  the  battle  of  Mol- 
witz,  in  1741,  when  the  Prussians  thought 
that  all  was  lost;  and  he  continued  to 
distinguish  himself  in  succeeding  engage- 
ments against  the  Austrians,  till  the  battle 
of  Prague  in  1757,  in  which  he  felL  His 
memory  was  honoured  with  a  statue  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  in  Berlin,  and  a]  mo- 
nument by  Joseph  II.,  in  1783,  on  the 
spot  where  he  expired.  He  had  been,  in 
1712,  envoy  from  the  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgto  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  at  Bender. 

SCIOPPIUS,  (Caspar,)  a  very  learned 
critic,  of  great  polemic  celebrity,  was 
born  of  poor  parents  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  in  1576,  at  Neumark,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  and  educated  at  Amberg, 
Heidelberg,  and  Altorf.  He  made  such 
rapid  progress,  that  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen ue  published  some  clever  Latin 
poems.  After  the  completion  of  his 
s.tudies  he  travelled  into  Italy;  and  in 
1559  he  was  at  Ferrara,  where  he  wrote 
a  panegyric  on  Clement  VIII.  and  the 
king  of  Spain.  The  pope  became  his 
patron,  and  Scioppius  followed  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  renounced  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  the  pope  gave  him  the 
title  of  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  and  soon 
afterwards  made  him  Comes  Apostolicus 
de  Claravalle.  As  it  was  his  wish  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  displayed  the  bitterest  enmity 
against  the  party  he  had  quitted,  and 
even  wrote  a  work  called  Classicum  Belli 
Sacri,  in  which  he  urged  the  total  extir- 

Sation  of  the  Protestants.  At  the  same  time 
e  attacked  in  the  most  abusive  terms 
the  principal  writers  of  that  party,  among 
whom  he  nonoured  James  I.  of  England 
with  some  very  contemptuous  notice,  for 
which  he  was  dreadfully  beaten  by  some 
of  the  servants  of  the  English  ambassador 
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at  Madrid  (1613).  Against  the  Jesuits, 
too,  he  wrote  a  nmnber  of  works  under 
different  assumed  names.  He  also  attacked 
jDseph  Scaliger  in  his  Scaliger  Hypobo- 
limseUs,  hoc  est,  Elenchus  Epistolie  Joan. 
Burdonis  pseudo-Scaligeri,  de  Vetustate 
et  Splend()re  Gentis  Scaligerse.  In  this 
book  he  ridiculed,  with  the  bitterest  sa- 
tire, the  pretensions  of  Scaliger,  and 
attacked  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  hav- 
ing granted  civil  liberty  to  the  Protes- 
tants. Scioppius  treated  the  great  authors 
of  antiquity  with  no  less  rudeness  than 
those  of  his  own  time ;  and  pure  Latinity 
being  a  point  in  which  he  greatly  prided 
himself,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  Ci- 
cero himself  with  barbarisms  in  writing 
his  own  language.  He  at  last  settled  at  Pa- 
dua, where  ne  lived  under  the  protection 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  he  had 
once  offended  by  his  treatment  of  Fra. 
Paolo.  In  his  latter  days  he  became  an 
expositor  of  prophecy,  and  he  sent  some 
of  his  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Re- 
velation to  Mazarin,  who  paid  no  regard 
to  them.  Universally  hating  and  hated, 
he  died  in  1649.  His  principal  works, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
Verisimilium  Libri  Quatuor,  in  quibus 
muha  veterum  Scriptorum  loca  emendan- 
tur,  augentur,  et  illustrantur ;  Suspecta- 
rum  Leclionum  Libri  Quinque,  in  quibus 
amplius  ducentis  locis  Plautus,  plurimis 
Appuleius,  Diomedes  Grammaticus,  et 
alii,  corriguntur ;  De  Arte  Criticft  et  prae- 
cipue  de  alterd,  ejus  parte  emendatrice, 
quaenam  ratio  in  Lat.  Scriptoribus  ex 
ingenio  emendandis  observari  debeat 
Commentariolus ;  Elementa  Philosophise 
Stoicae  Moralis;  Grammatica  Philoso- 
phica,  sive  Institutiones  Grammaticse 
Latinse;  Paradoxa  Literaria,  in  quibus 
multa  de  Uteris  nova  contra  Ciceronis, 
Varronis,  Quinctiliani,  aliorumque  litera- 
torum  hominum  tarn  veterum  quam  re- 
centioram,  sententiam  disputantur ;  this 
work  was  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Pascasius  Grosippus ;  Auctarium 
ad  Grammaticam  Philosophicam,  eins- 
que  Rudiments;  this  was  published 
under  the  name  of  Mariangelus  a  Fano ; 
Arcana  Societatis  Jesu  publico  bono  vul- 
gata,  cum  Appendicibus  utilissirais ;  Con- 
sultationes  ae  Scholarum  et  Studiorum 
Ration  e,  deque  Prudentiae  et  Eloquentise 
parandae  Modis;  Mercurius  Quadrilin- 
guis,  id  est,  de  Linguarum  ac  nominatim 
Latinae,  Germanicae,  Grsecae,  et  Hebraeae 
et  nova  compendiaria  Discendi  Ratione, 
Basle,  1637,  8vo.  He  also  wrote  notes  on 
the  Minerva  of  Sanctius,  which  first  ap- 
peared at  Padua  in  1663. 
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SCIPIO  (PublfUB  Comelhis),  an  illus- 
trious Roman,  was  the  son  of  Poblius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  who  opposed  Hannibal, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  ofTidnus. 
After  the  battle  of  Cannae  young  Scipio 
revived  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen, 
and  conquered  Spun.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  made  consul ;  after  which 
he  served  in  Africa,  where  he  defeated 
Syphaz  king  of  Nuroidia ;  and  he  after- 
wards routed  Hannibal  at  the  battle  of 
Zama.  This  was  followed  by  a  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians ;  on  the  conclusion  of  which  Scipio 
returned  in  triumph,  and  gained  the 
name  of  Africanus.  Notwithstanding 
these  services  Scipio  experienced  the  in- 

fratitude  of  his  countrymen,  who  accused 
im  of  treachery  to  the  republic.  Though 
he  cleared  himself  of  the  cnarges  brou^t 
against  him,  his  enemies  continued  their 
persecutions  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  Litemum, 
where  he  died,  b.c.  189. — His  brother, 
Lmlius  CoaNBLius  Scipio,  obtained  a 
triumph  and  the  name  of  Asiaticus,  for 
defeating  Anttochus,  near  Magnesia; 
but  afterwards  be  also  fell  into  disgrace, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he 
was  released  by  the  interest  of  Grac- 
chus.— PuBLius  SciPio,called  ^milianus, 
and  Africanus  junior,  the  son  of  Pau- 
lus  iEmilius,  was  adopted  by  the  son  of 
the  great  Scipio.  He  was  an  able  com- 
mander, and,  after  gaining  a  mural  crown 
for  his  services  in  Spain,  went  to  Aftica, 
where  he  began  the  third  Punic  war, 
and  destroyed  Carthage.  He  died  b.c 
139. 

SCLATER,  (William,)  a  divine,  was 
a  native  of  Somersetshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Brazennose  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Otterden,  in  Kent, 
where  he  died  in  1647.  He  published 
elegies  and  epitaphs,  under  the  title  of 
Threnodia  Britannica;  Palae- Albion,  or 
History  of  Great  Britain  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  in  Latin  and  English  verse ; 
Psalms,  or  Songs  of  Sion ;  Genethliaoon, 
or  Stemma  Jacobi  R^is  ah  Adamo. — 
Another  divine  of  the  same  name  was 
fellow  of  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  vicar  of  Pitminster,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  died  in  1 626.  He  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians  ana  Romans. 

-SCO PAS,  a  celebrated  sculptor  and 
architect  of  antiquity,  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  Paros,  and  flourished  between 
B.C.  400  and  300.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias  (viii.  45)  the  temple  of  Minerva 
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Alea,*  at  Tegea,  In  Areadia,  was  eon- 
atnicted  under  1^  direetton.  Pliny  tells 
m  that  Scopaa  was  one  of  the  sculptors 
employed  on  the  tomb  erected  in  honour 
of  Mausolus,  king  of  Carta,  by  his  ^ueen 
Artemisia.  The  eastern  aide  was  assigned 
to  Scopas.  Pliny  also  mentions  a  series 
of  figures  by  this  artist,  representing  Nep- 
tune, Thetis,  Achilles,  Nereids  mounted 
on  dolphins,  and  attended  by  Tritons  and 
other  marine  monsters.  This  group  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Cnems  Domi- 
tins,  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  at  Rome.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  the  well  known 
»*rie8  of  figures  representing  Niobe  and 
bcr  Dyinff  Children,  now  in  the  ^Isry  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence, 
was  the  work  of  Scopas.  Horace,  in  one  of 
his  Odes,  refers  to  Scopas  as  an  artist  at 
the  head  of  his  profession. 

SCOPOLI,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an 
eminent  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Cavalese, 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  1723,  'and  studied  at 
Trent,  and  at  Innspruck,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  in  1743. 
Botany  especially  attracted  his  attention; 
and  on  his  obtaining  an  appointment  as  a 
physician  at  Idria,  ne  puolished  a  Flora 
of  Cam  tola.  Hu  proximity  to  the  quick- 
silver mines  gave  him  many  opportunities 
fbr  cultivating  mineralogy;  and  one  of 
the  results  of  these  was  a  valuable  essay  on 
the  diseases  to  which  the  miners  are  liable. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralosy 
at  Idria ;  and  thence  he  removed  to  tne 
same  chair  at  Schemnits.  In  1777  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history 
at  Pavia,  where  he  died  in  1788.  His 
principal  works  are,  Flora  Caraiolica; 
Entomolo^ia  Carniolica;  Tentamina  Phy- 
sico-chemico-medica ;  this  contains  his 
paper  on  the  diseases  of  the  workers  in 
the  quicksilver  mines ;  and,  DelicisB  Flo- 
rae et  Faunae  lusubriaa. 

SCOTT,  (Sir  Michael,)  celebrated  as  a 
magician,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  held  in  great 
estimation  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  After  travelling  through 
Europe  he  settled  in  his  native  country, 
where  he  had  the  reputation  of  beiuff  a 
magician.  He  translated  Avieenna's  His- 
tory of  Animals  from  the  Arabic  into 
Latin.  He  also^published  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  with  notes.  His  own  works 
are,  The  Secrete  of  Nature;  The  Sun  and 
Moon;  and,  Mensa  Philosophica.  He 
died  in  1291.  Dante  has  introduced  him 
in  his  Inferno ;  and  he  is  mentioned  by 
Hoccaccio  and  other  early  Italian  writers. 
He  is  severely  arraigned  by  John  Picus 
(Mirandola),  in  his  work  against  astro- 
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logy;  and  is  defended  from  such 
charm,  as  well  as  Picus  himself,  in 
Nanus's  Apologie  pour  les  grands  per- 
sonnages  faussement  accuses  de  Magte. 
SCOTT,  or  ROTHERAM,  (Thomas,) 
a  munificent  prelate,  was  bora  atRothe- 
ram,  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  took  his' 
name,  though  that  of  his  family  was 
Scott  He  became  fellow  of  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  master  of  Pembroke 
hall,  and  chancellor  of  the  university. 
He  was  also  prebendary  of  Sarum,  chap- 
lain to  Edward  IV.,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  secretary  to  four  kings  ;  and  he 
was  successively  bishop  of  Rochester  and 
Lincoln,  and  archbishop  of  York.  He 
also  held  the  office  of  lord  chancellor. 
He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Lincoln 
college,  Oiford,  and  died  in  1500. 

SCOTT,  (Reynold,  or  Reginald,)  a 
learned  and  extraordinary  man,  was  born, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Kent, 
and  educated  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford,  which 
he  left  without  a  degree.  He  then  settled 
on  his  paternal  estate,  near  Smeeth ;  and 
in  1576  he  published,  A  Perfect  llatform 
of  a  Hop  Garden ;  and  in  1584  another 
work,  which  made  a  great  noise,  entitled, 
The  Discovery  of  Witchcraft.  In  this 
treatise  he  denied  the  possibility  of 
incantations,  and  endeavoured,  by  argu- 
mente  and  facts,  to  overthrow  the  preju- 
dices of  his  times.  His  book  was  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman ;  and  he  was 
abused  by  Meric  Casaubon,  by  Glanvii 
(author  of  the  Scepsis  Scientinca),  and 
by  James  I.  himself,  who  wrote  his  De- 
monologie,  as  he  informs  us,  "  chiefly 
against  the  damnable  opinions  of  Wieras 
and  Scott;  the  latter  of  whom  is  not 
ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft."  Scott 
died  in  1599. 

SCOTT,  (John,)  a  learned  divine,  was 
bofn  in  the  parish  of  Chippingham,  in 
Wiltshire,  in  1638,  and,  not  being  in- 
tended for  a  literary  profession,  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  London,  much 
against  his  will,  for  about  three  years, 
when  he  went  to  Oxford,  iiirhere  he  was 
admitted  a  commoner  of  New  Inn  in 
1657 ;  but  he  left  the  imiversity  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  being  ordained, 
came  to  London,  where  he  officiated  in 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Trinity  in  the 
Minories,  and  as  minister  of  St.  Thomas's 
in  South wark.  In  1677  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  St  Peter  Le 
Poor,  in  Old  Broad-street ;  and  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
in  1684.  In  1685  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity. 
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In  1691  he  succeeded  Sharp,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York,  iu  the  rectory  of 
St  Giles-m-the- Fields;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  made  canon  of  Windsor. 
He  died  in  1694,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Gileses  church.  When  Popery  was  en- 
croaching under  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  he  was  one  of  those  champions  who 
opposed  it  with  neat  warmth  and  courage, 
.  ptffticularly  in  the  dedication  of  a  sermon 
preached  at  Guildhall  chapel,  Nov.  5, 
1683,  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  in  which  he  declares  that 
"Domitian  and  Diodesian  were  but 
puny  persecutors  and  bunglers  in  cruelty, 
compared  with  the  infalin)le  cut-throats 
of  the  apostolical  chair."  His  principal 
work  is  The  Christian  Life.  The  first 
part  was  published  1681,  8yo,  with  this 
title,  <*The  Christian  Life,  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  consummation  in  Glory, 
together  with  the  several  means  and  in- 
struments of  Christianity  conducing  there- 
unto, with  directions  for  private  devotion 
and  forms  of  prayer,  fitted  to  the  several 
states  of  Christians;"  in  1685  another 
part,  <' wherein  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  duty  are  assigned, 
explained,  and  proved;  in  1686 another 
par^  "wherein  the  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour's  mediation  is  explained  and 
proved."  He  published  also  Examination 
of  Bellarmine  s  Eighth  Note  concerning 
Sanctity  of  Ooctrme;  The  Texts  Ex- 
amined, which  Papists  cite  out  of  the 
Bible  concerning  Prayer  in  an  Unknown 
Tongue;  Certain  Cases  of  Conscience 
resolved,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
joining  with  Forms  of  Prayer  in  public 
worship ;  A  Collection  of  Cases  and  other 
Discourses  lately  written  to  recover  Dis- 
senters to  the  Communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  1685,  4to.  All  his  works 
were  published  in  2  vols,  fol,  1704. 

SCOTT,  (David,)  a  Scotch  historian, 
was  bom  near  Haddington,  in  1675,  and 
brought  up  to  the  law  at  Edinburgh.  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  Stuart  family, 
and  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  Wil- 
liam III.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Scot- 
land, fol,  an  indifferent  performance.  He 
died  in  1742. 

SCOTT,  (Daniel,)  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter, the  son  of  a  merchant  in  London, 
was  educated,  with  Butler  and  Seeker, 
afterwards  eminent  prelates  in  the  church 
of  England,  at  the  academy  of  Mr.  Jones, 
at  Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire, 
whence  he  removed  to  Utrecht,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
While  he  was  in  that  city  he  became  a 
Baptist,  but  occasionally  joined  in  com-* 
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munion  with  other  denominations.  On 
bis  return  to  England  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don, or  Colchester.  In  1725  appeared 
his  Essay  towards  a  Demonstration  of 
the  Scripture  Trinity,  without  his  name. 
In  1741  lie  published  A  New  Version  of 
St  Matthew^s  Gospel,  with  Critical  Notes; 
and  an  Examination  of  Dr.  Mill's  Vari- 
ous Readings.  At  the  persuasion  of  his 
friends  Seeker  and  Butter,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  the  work,  he  published,  in  1 745, 
Appendix  to  H.  Stephen's  Greek  Lexi- 
con, 2  vols,  fol.     He  died  in  1759. 

His  father  had,  by  his  first  wife,  a  son, 
Thomas,  a  dissenting  minuter  at  Norwich, 
who  published  several  occasional  sermons, 
and  died  in  1746,  leaving  two  sons,  one 
<^  whom,  Thomas,  a  dissenting  minister 
at  Ipswich,  published  a  poetical  version 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  a  second  edition  of 
which  was  printed  in  1774.  This  has 
been  thought  more  valuable  as  a  com- 
mentary than  as  a  translation.  His  other 
son  was  Joseph  Nicol,  who  was  a  dis- 
senting minister,  and  published  2  vols,  of 
sermons  **  preached  in  defence  of  all  re- 
ligion, whether  natural  or  revealed."  He 
afterwards  practised  physic  in  London, 
and  died  about  1774. 

SCOTT,  (George  Lewis,)  a  mathema- 
tician, was  bom  at  Hanover,  where  his 
father  resided  In  a  public  character,  in 
the  reign  of  the  elector,  afterwards 
George  I.  He  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  was  appointed  sub-preceptor 
for  the  Latin  language  to  George  III. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
and  ultimately  a  commissioner  of  excise. 
He  assisted  in  the  Supplement  to  Cham- 
bers's Dictionary,  2  vols,  fol.  He  died 
in  1780. 

SCOTT,  (James,)  an  episcopal  divine, 
was  bom  at  Leeds  in  1733,  and  studied 
at  Catherine  hall,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. Soon  afVerwards  he  became  lec- 
turer at  St  John's  church,  at  Leeds,  where 
he  remained  till  1760.  He  then  obtained 
the  curacy  of  Edmonton,  where  he  con- 
tinned  about  twelve  months,  and,  return- 
ing to  Cambridge,  rapidly  rose  to  great 
eminence  as  a  preacher.  In  1768  he  re- 
moved to  Leeda,  to  officiate  as  lecturer 
at  Trinity  church.  In  1771  he  waa  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Simonbum,  in 
Northumberland,  where  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  protracted  litigation  with  his 
parishioners.  He  finally  removed  to 
London,  where,  after  having  much  in- 
creased his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  he 
died  in  1814. 
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SCOTT,  ( Jobn.)  a  poet,  was  the  son  of 
a  respectable  tradesman,  of  the  Quaker 
Mrsoasion,  resident  in  Grange-walk, 
Bermondaey,  in  the  borough  of  Souih- 
wark,  where  he  was  bom  in  1739.  In  bis 
tenth  year  hu  father  retired  to  Amwell, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  there  he  carried  on 
the  malting  trade.  In  1760  he  published, 
Four  Elegies  DescriptiTe  and  Moral, 
which  acquired  him  the  praise  of  Dr. 
Younff,  Miss  Talbot,  and  Mrs.  Carter.  In 
1766  he  became  known  to  Or.  Johnson* 
In  1776  he  pabUshed  his  Amwell,  a  De» 
scriptiFe  Poem.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
written  answers  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Patriot, 
False  Alarm,  and  Taxation  no  Tyranny. 
In  1778  he  also  published,  A  Digest  of 
the  Highway  and  General  Turnpike 
Laws.  He  died  in  1783.  A  volume  of 
Critical  Essays,  written,  it  is  said,  in 
consequence  of  his  dissatisfaction  with 
some  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  publuhed  in  1785  by 
Mr.  Uoole,  who  prefixed  a  life  of  the 
author.    ~ 

SCOTT,  (Thomas,)  a  divine,  was  born 
in  1747,  at  Rraytoft,  in  Lincolushire, 
where  his  father  was  a  small  farmer.  He 
was  put  to  school  to  learn  Latin ;  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  medical  practitioner  at  Alford ; 
but  at  the  end  of  two  months  he  was  dis- 
missed. •  He  was  now  employed  to  keep 
sheep;  but  having  a  strong  desire  to 
enter  into  orders,  he  qualified  himself  for 
examination  by  intense  study,  and  was 
ordained  in  1773  by  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. He  for  some  time  held  the  curacies 
of  Weston  Underwood  and  Ravenstone, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  main- 
tained a  correspondence  and  controversy 
with  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  which  ended 
in  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  firiend  in  the  curacy  of  Olney 
in  1781.  Four  years  afterwards  he  re- 
moved to  the  chaplainship  of  the  Lock 
Chapel,  Grosvenor-place,  besides  which 
he  held  two  lectureships  in  the  city.  In 
1801  he  obtained  the  living  of  Aston 
Sandford,  in  BuckinghanMhire,  where  he 
■tndied  Arabic,  and  other  eastern  lan- 
gnages,  to  auaUfy  himself  as  a  teacher 
of  missionaries.  He  died  in  1821.  He 
published,  in  1799,  a  sort  of  autobiogra* 
phical  tract,  entitled  The  Force  of  Truth, 
6vo,  which  was  followed  by  several  single 
•ermons,  and  other  works ;  but  his  pnn- 
cipal  productions  are  a  Defence  of  Cal- 
vinism, against  bishop  Tomline;  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  mble,  6  vols,  4to. 

SCOTT,  (Helenus,)  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, the  son  of  a  Scottish  minister,  who 
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resided  near  Dundee,  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  He  then 
visited  London,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Venice.  After  practising  for  some  time 
successfully  at  Bombay,  he  embarked  for 
New  South  Wales,  but  died  on  the  voyage 
in  November  1821.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  ingenious  romance  entitled.  The 
Adventures  of  a  Rupee. 

SCOTl",  (John,)  an  ingenious  writer, 
who  published,  A  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814, 
beine  a  Review  of  the  Moral,  Political, 
InteUectual,  and  Social  Condition  of  the 
French  Capital ;  and,  Paris  Revisited  in 
1815,  by  way  of  Brussels,  including  a 
Walk  over  the  Field  of  Waterloo.  In 
January  1820  he  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  London  Magazine,  which 
he  conducted  with  great  success  till  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  died 
in  February,  1821,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  received  in  a  duel,  arising  out  of 
a  literary  quarrel.  A  volume  of  his  Ob- 
servations during  a  Journev  on  the  Con- 
tinent, appeared  after  his  death. 

SCOTT,  (John,)  earl  of  Eldon,  lord 
chancellor,  youngest  son  of  William  Scott, 
coal-fitter,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was 
bom  there  on  the  4th  of  June,  1751,  and 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Newcastle,  and  at  University  college,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  was  elected  fellow  in 
1 767.  In  early  life  he  married  Miss  Elixa- 
beth  Surtees,  a  young  lady  of  Newcastle, 
to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached,  and  to 
whom  he  united  himself  against  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends.  He  now  took  lodg- 
ing in  the  university,  and  applied  himsdf 
with  great  assiduity  to  the  stuay  of  the  law ; 
and  in  1773  he  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Middle  I'emple.  With  the  exception 
of  keeping  term,  he  resided,  however,  in 
or  near  Oxford ;  for  some  time  in  lodg- 
ings ;  afterwards  at  the  Parsonsffe-house, 
at  Woodeaton ;  and  subsequently  at  the 
Principal's  lodgines  in  New  Inn  hall; 
of  which  society  he  became  vice-prin* 
cipal.  During  this  time,  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  income,  he  took  a  part  in  the 
tuition  of  University  college,  m  conjunc- 
tion with  his  broUier  and  Mr.  Fisher, 
afterwards  master  of  the  Charter-house. 
He  also  read  lectures  as  the  deputy  of 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  the  Vinerian  pro- 
fessor of  common  law,  from  1774  to 
1776,  when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
removed  to  London,  where  his  prospects 
were  at  first  sufficiently  discouraging. 
But  in  1781  he  displayed  so  much  ability 
in  an  election  case  before  a  committee  of 
the   House  of  Commons,   which   unex- 
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IMCtedlyfeH  into  his  hands,  that  b»  pro* 
feMonid  practice  rapidly  increased.  He 
soon  after  became  the  leader  on  the  Nor^ 
them  dremt  Lord  Thurlow  about  this 
tame  ofiWred  him  9  mastership  in  Chan-* 
eery,  which,  however,  he  declined.  In 
1783  a  patent  of  precedence  was  granted 
him  by  lord  Loughborough,  then  First 
Commissioner  of  Uie  Great  Seal ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  introduced  into 
parliament,  upon  lord  Weymouth's  in* 
terest,  for  the  borough  of  Weobly,  fov 
which  he  continued  to  sit  until  1796* 
From  the  first  he  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  his  personal 
friend,  and  with  whom  he  always  re- 
mained upon  the  most  intimate  terms. 
In  June,  1788,  he  was  appointed  solicitor- 

Sneral,  and  was  knighted.  Shortly  after 
is  time  Greorge  III.'s  first  illness  oe^ 
curred ;  and  the  Regency  Bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  occasion  was  drawn 
up  by  Sir  John  Scott ;  to  whom  also  are 
attributed  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by 
the  minister,  and  the  constitutional  doc- 
trines for  which  he  successfully  contended. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1793,  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general;  and  he hfld  tho 
office  for  six  years.  In  1796  he  was  re- 
turned for  Boroughbridge.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  James  Eyre,  in  1799,  he  succeeded  him 
as  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas; 
and,  on  the  18th  of  July,  in  that  year,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  baron  Eldon, 
of  Eldon,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  In 
1801  he  became  lord  chancellor.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  nominated  high  steward 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  the  duke 
of  Portland,  then  chancellor  of  tlie  unl* 
▼ersity;  and  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  by 
diploma  was  immediately  after  conferred 
upon  him.  He  resigned  the  Great  Seal 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1806:  he  was  re- 
appointed April  1, 1807,  from  which  period 
he  continued  in  office  until  the  80th  of 
April,  1827.  At  the  coronation  of  Georgei 
Iv.  he  was  created  Viscount  Encombe 
and  earl  of  Eldon,  by  patent  dated  July 
7,  1821,  in  which  it  was  expressly  stated 
by  his  majesty's  special  desire,  that  the 
said  titles  were  conferred  "in  consideration 
of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  the  distinguished  ability 
and  integrity  which  he  had  inyariably 
evinced  in  administering  them  in  his  said 
office  of  chancellor,  during  a  period  of 
nineteen  years."  He  died  on  the  ISth 
January,  1 838.  By  his  lady,  already  men- 
tioned, who  died  in  1831,  he  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  by  his  grandson,  the 
present  earl  of  Eldon.  There  is  a  fine 
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portrait  of  the  lord  chancellor  Eldon  by 
Sir  Themas  Lawrence. 

SCOTT,  (William,)  lord  Stowell,  judge 
of  the  high  eoiirt  tif'  admiralty,  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  horn  at 
He  worth,  in  the  county  of  Durtiaiii^'eB 
the  8th  of  October,  1745,  and  waa  edur 
cated  at  the  grammar  sc^iool  of  Newv 
castle-upon'^Tyne,  and  at  Corpus  Chiiati 
college,  Oxford,  whence  he  rremoved  to 
University  college,  where  in  his. twentieth 
year  he  became  a  tutor.  He  took  hia 
master's  degree  in  1767;  and  in  1772 
proceeded  fi.CL.,  having  determined  to 
pursue  the  civil  law  as  a  profession.  In 
1774  he  was  chosen  Camden  Reader  of 
ancient  history.  In  177A  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  and  went  out  grand 
compounder.  About  this  time  he  waa 
introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson^  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Edinburgh,  and  who,  aft 
his  death,  bequeathed  to  him  the  Diction- 
naire  de  Commerce,  and  Leetius's  edition 
of  the  Greek  Poets.  In  1783  he  waa 
appointed  Register  of  the  Court  of  Facult 
ties.  In  178S  he  waa  selected  by  the 
bishop  of  London  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
Consistory  Court ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  made  advocate-general,  and 
knighted.  In  1790,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Halifax,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  he  was 
chosen  to  the  situation  of  maater  of  the 
faculties;  and  in  1798  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
and  a  privy  councillor.  In  April,  1782, 
he  married  A  one  Maiia,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  John  Bagnell,  ef  Eeriy 
Court,  in  Berkshire,  at  whose  death  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  faasily  lesi- 
denee  near  Reading.  At  the  general 
election  in  1790,  by  the  influence  ef 
ministere  with  the  earl  of  Radnor,  he  was 
retomed  to  parliament  for  the  borough 
ef  Downton;  and  in  the  fipUowing  year 
he  was  deeted  as  representotiye  for  the 
uniTersity  of  Oxfora.  He  became  a 
widower  in  1809,  and  mk»  after  mmried 
Louisa  Catherine,  reliet  of  the  merquis 
ef  Sligo,  and  daughter  ef  the  dastusguiBbed 
admiral  Richard  earl  Howe.  In  July 
1821,  at  the  coronation  of  Oeoige  IV.  he 
was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  hsoeii 
Stowell.  In  the  ChristBMS  vaeatioai 
1828,  he  retired  flrem  the  bench,  upon 
which  he  had  sat  for  thirty  years.  He 
died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1836^  in 
the  ninety-first  year  of  hia  age,  leaving 
only  one  child,  lady  Sidmoutb.  Lord 
Stowell  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  an 
accurate  reasoner,  and  a  xealous  defender 
of  the  civil  and  ecdesiestical  institutions 
of  his  country.    The  Reperti  of  hia  deoU 
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■ioilB  in  the  Admiralty  Coiirti  published 
bv  Dr.  Robinson,  form  a  valuable  code 
or  international  law. 

SCOTT,  (Sir  Walter,)  was  the  third 
ton  of- Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  writer  to  the 
Signet,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  15th  of  Aueust,  1771*  His  mother 
was  Anne,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Ruther- 
ford, professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  unlyersity  of  that  city.  He  had 
attained  his  twenty-second  month,  and 
ooold  already  walk  tolerably  well  for  a 
child  of  his  age,  when  the  gid  who  took 
care  of  him  was  awakened  one  morning 
by  his  screams,  and,  on  examination,  found 
m  right  le^  powerless  and  cold  as  marble. 
Medical  aia  was  unavailing:  he  was 
lame  for  life.  In  his  fifth  year  he  was 
trusted  to  the  care  of  his  paternal  grand- 
ilther,  at  Sandy  Knowe,  near  the  vale 
of  the  Tweed;  and  he  was  afterwards 
carried  by  a  maiden  aunt  to  Bath.  In 
faia  eiffhth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  High 
8cho<u  of  Edinburgh.  Towards  the  cImo 
of  1784  he  had  a  vi<rfent  attack  of  sick-^ 
neas^  for  the  only  distinct  account  of 
whatih  wc  are  indebted  to  himself  :  — 
'  My  indiqiosition  arose  in  part  at  least 
firom  my  having  broken  a  blood-vessel ; 
and  motion  and  speech  were  for  a  long 
time  pronounced  poaitivdy  dangerous. 
Vmt  serenl  weeks  I  was  con'fined  strictly 
to  mf  bed,  during  which  time  I  was  not 
aUowed  le  speak  above  a  whisper,  to  eat 
more  than  a  spoonful  m  two  of  boiled 
rice,  or  to  have  more  covering  than  a 
counterpane."  In  May,  1786,  he  was 
anffieiently  recovered  to  commence  his 
flpprentieesbip  as  writer  to  the  Signet ; 
ana  after  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year 
ha  was  little  troubled  with  indisposition. 
But  the  physical  sufferings  he  had  already 
undergone  gave  a  permanent  colour  and 
direction  to  his  future  course.  During 
the  confinement  of  his  second  attack  he 
waa  allowed  to  devour  the  contents  of  a 
circulating  library,  founded,  it  is  believed, 
by  Allan  Ramsay.  Scott  has  declared, 
*'  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the  romances, 
old  plays,  and  epic  poetry  in  that  formi- 
^ble  collection.  His  mind  even  at  that 
•ariy  age  was  developing  the  talents  of 
a  naicalor  of  romantic  ii^cidents.  He  was 
surrounded  too  by  characters  calculated  to 
leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
booUsh  boy.  Many  personages  belonging 
to  a  less  tranquil  period  werestill  surviving. 
George  Constable,  of  Wallace  Craiff  ie,  n  ear 
Dundee,  who  sat  for  his  picture  in  the  Anti^ 
quary;  Mrs.  Anne  Murray  Keith,  the 
Mrs.  Bethune  Babel  of  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Canongate;  Mrs.  Margaret  Swinton, 
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who  figures  in  the  introduction  to  My 
Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror.;  Alexander 
Stewart,  of  Invemahyle,  a  Highland 
ffentieman,  who  had  been  "out  in  Uie 
forty-five,"  by  their  appearance  and  con- 
versation carried  the  bo^'s  imagination 
back  to  a  state  of  society  which  had 
ceased  to  .exist,  and  formed  a  connecting 
link  between  the  real  world  in  which  he 
lived  and  the  imaginary  world  which  he 
found  in  his  romances.  On  one  of  his 
visits  to  a  paternal  uncle,  who  resided  in 
the  environs  of  Kelso,  he  met  with 
Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  and 
he  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
our  earlier  ballads.  The  perusal  of  thb 
work  led  him  on  to  the  kindred  publica- 
tions of  Herd  and  Evans.  To  the  inr 
fluence  of  this  sort  of  reading  upon  the 
mind  of  Scott  must  be  ascribed  his  youthr 
ful  essavs  On  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Northern  Nations  of  Europe ;  On 
the  Origin  of  the  Feudal  System;  On 
the  Origin  of  the  Scandioavian  Mytho- 
logy, and  On  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian's 
Poems.  In  1793  or  1794,  Miss  Aiken, 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Barbauld,)  then  on  a 
visit  to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  at 
Edinburgh,  directed  Scott's  attention  to 
the  works  of  BUrger;  and  in  1796  he 
made  bis  first  appearance  in  print  by 
publishing  translations  of  that  writer^ 
Lenore  and  Der  Wilde  Jaeer.  In  1791 
he  had  been  admitted  by  ine  Faculty  of 
Advocates  to  his  first  trials;  in  1792  he 
had  been  called  to  the  bar.  1  n  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  he  had  made  several  appear- 
ances, in  all  of  which  hedistingpuished  him- 
self by  diligent  preparation.  He  continued 
for  some  time  his  professional  efforts,  and 
waa  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  defenr 
dants  in  several  of  the  prosecutions  for 
riots,  seditious  practices,  and  other 
offences  arising  out  of  the  political  fer- 
ment of  Uie  day.  In  December,  1799, 
he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire, 
with  a  salary  of  300/.  a-year;  and  in 
March,  1806,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  principal  clerks  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  which  ofiice  was  ultimately  a 
lucrative  one,  although  the  arrangement 
he  made  with  Mr.  George  Home,  his 
predecessor,  prevented  his  deriving  the 
full  emolument  (about  1200/.  a-year) 
from  it  till  1812.  He  had  succeeded  to 
a  small  landed  property  on  the  death  of 
an  uncle  in  1 797 ;  and  be  had  received  a 
moderate  fortune  with  Miss  Carpenter, 
whom  he  married  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  year.  In  1799  he  published 
a  translation  of  Gdthe's  Gdtz  of  Bet- 
lichingen ;  and  he  composed  and  circu- 
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Itiled  among  his  Mfftidt  the  ballads  of 
Glenfinlas  and  the  Eye  of  St.  John.  In 
1806  he  collected  his  coniposittons  in  the 
ballad  style  into  a  small  volume,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  Ballads 
and  Ljrricd  Pieces.  The  volume  con- 
tained several  compositions  which  he  had 
contributed  to  Monk  Lewis's  Tales  of 
Wonder,  published  in  1801.  Scott  now, 
bidding  farewell  to  the  irksome  trammels 
of  legal  study,  commenced  author  b^ 
profession.  In  1805  he  publisl^ed  his 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  In  the  same 
year,  encouraged  by  the  rising  fame  of 
his  productions,  the  booksellers  issued  an 
elegant  fine  paper  edition  of  his  Poeti- 
cal Works,  in  5  vols.  In  1808  he  pub- 
lished his  Marmion,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 1000/. :  this  led  to  his  being 
noticed  by  Lord  Bvron  in  his  satire 
entitled  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers. But  the  poem  brought  a  vast 
accession  of  fame  to  the  author.  It  was 
followed,  in  1809,  by  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake ;  in  181 1,  by  Don  Roderick ;  in  1813, 
by  Rokeby ;  in  1814,  by  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  To  these  may  be  added,  The 
Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  Harold  the 
Dauntless,  published  anonymously,  the 
former  in  1814,  the  latter  in  1816,  and 
both  of  which  were  regarded  as  failures, 
and  led  to  his  abdication  of  the  laurel.  In 
1808,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Mar- 
mion, he  published  The  Works  of  Diyden, 
Illustrated  with  Notes,  Historical,  Critical, 
and  Explanatory,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author.  In  the  same  Tear  he  edited 
Captain  George  Carleton  s  Memoirs,  and 
Strutt's  Queen  Hoo  Hall,  a  Romance ; 
and  Ancient  Times,  a  Drama.  In  1809 
he  assisted  Mr.  Clifford  in  editing  the 
State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Life  of 
that  statesman;  and  he  likewise  con- 
tributed similar  assistance  to  a  new 
edition  of  Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  and 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Cary. 
His  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Scotland,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  olden  time,  had  stimulated 
him  to  attempt  a  portraiture  of  them  in  a 
prose  imaginative  narrative.  The  task 
was  prosecuted  for  some  time,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unfavourable  opinion  of 
a  friend,  it  was  laid  aside.  In  1814,  how- 
ever, he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  Waverley  was  published  anony- 
mously. The  success  of  this  book  was 
prompt,  brilliant,  and  decisive.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  it  was  followed  by 
Guy  Mannering,  The  Antiquary,  The 
Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mortality,  Rob  Roy, 
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and,  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian.  The 
concealed  authorship  of  these  admirable 
novels  for  a  time  excited  and  piqued  the 
curiosity  of  the  public;  but  suspicion 
from  the  first  pointed  strongly  towards 
Scott.  The  novels  which  he  afterwards 
wrote,  and  which  followed  in  quick  tno- 
cession  from  1818  to  1826,  are  less  de- 
serving of  admiration,  and  were  lets 
admired.  They  bear  marks  of  reading 
for  the  purpose  of  findinff  materials  to  fiU 
up  a  previously  sketched  outline.  Indivi- 
dual characters  and  incidents  in  some  of 
them  may  be  equal ;  but  not  one  of  them 
can  bear  comparison  with  his  earlier 
novels,  when  considered  as  a  whole.  The 
names  of  this  latter  class  of  novels  are. 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  A  Legend  of 
Montrose,  Ivanhoe,  The  Monastery, The 
Abbot,  Kenilworth,  The  Pirate,  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
Queutin  Durward,  St.  Ronan's  Well,  Red- 
gauntlet,  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  Wood* 
stock.  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  Anne 
of  Geierstein,  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  and 
Castle  Dangerous.  In  1810  he  edited 
the  poetical  works  and  correspondence  of 
Miss  Seward.  To  the  Supplement  of  the 
Sixth  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri-» 
tannica  he  contributed  the  articles  Chi- 
valry, Romance,  and  The  Drama.  In 
1815  he  made  a  tour  through  France  and 
Belgium,  visiting  the  scene  of  the  recent 
victory  over  Napoleon.  The  result  was 
a  lively  traveller  s  volume,  under  the  tide 
of  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  and  a 
poem  called.  The  Field  of  Waterioo. 
Scott  had  contributed  to  the  Edinbuigh 
Review  at  its  commencement;  and  when 
differences  of  political  opinion  induced 
him  to  break  off  firom  that  publication, 
he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  had 
also  written  a  Life  of  Swift  (1814),  and 
the  biographical  and  critical  prefaces  to 
Ballantyne's  collection  of  the  English 
novelists.  In  March,  1820,  he  was  created 
a  baronet  by  George  IV.  But  a  storm 
was  gathering,  which  darkened  and  dis- 
turbed the  closing  years  of  this  gifted 
man.  The  ambition  of  his  life  was  to 
enact  the  part  of  one  of  those  feudal  lords, 
who  were  the  favourite  objects  upon  which 
his  imagination  dwelt  To  this  was  owing 
the  purchase  and  building  of  Abbotsfor^ 
and  the  extensive  scale  on  which  he  ex- 
ercised his  hospitality.  The  commercial 
crisis  of  1825  revealed  the  unstable  basis 
npon  which  Scott*s  fortunes  were  founded. 
When  "  a  state  of  the  affairs"  of  Consta- 
ble and  Co.  and  Ballantyne  and  Co.  v  aa 
made  up  subtequently  to  the  bankruptcy 
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^  the  t#o  eomMniM,  St  appeared  that 
Sir  Walter  was  indebted  to  ConsUble's 
creditoriy  as  a  partner  of  Ballantvne  and 
Co^  for  nearly  72,000iL ;  and  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  debts  of  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  was  about  110,000^,  for  the  whole 
of  which  Sir  Walter  was  liable  as  a  part- 
per.  About  half  of  the  72,000/.  due  to 
Constable  and  Co.  being  included  in  the 
debts  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  Scott's  actual 
liabilities  were  somewhere  about  147,000/. 
But  under  this  almost  crushing  weight  Scott 
bore  bravely  up.  **  Gentlemen,"  said  he  to 
the  creditors,  <'  Time  and  I  against  any 
two.  Let  me  take  this  good  ally  into  my 
eompany,and  1  helicFe  I  snail  be  able  to  pay 
you  every  farthing."  He  surrendered  the 
whole  of  his  property  ;  executed  a  trust- 
deed  in  favour  of  certain  gentlemen,  who 
were  to  receive  the  funds  realised  by  his 
labours,  and  pay  off  his  debts  with  interest 
by  instalments ;  sold  his  house  and  fur- 
niture, and  retired  to  lodgings,  and  re- 
sumed his  literary  labours.  Of  these  the 
best  known  was  his  life  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  which  was  published  in  1827, 
in  9  vols,  8vo.  The  task  he  had  under- 
taken was  too  much  for  his  overworn 
brain  and  shattered  nerves ;  but  he  ao- 
oomplished  it,  though  the  effort  cost  him 
his  life.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
the  disease  whixsh  proved  fatal  to  him 
was  superinduced  by  excess  of  mental 
toU.  His  debts,  materially  diminished 
before  his  death,  were  afterwards  entirely 
liquidated  by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of 
his  collected  works.  Early  in  1831  symp- 
toms of  paralysis  began  to  appear ;  and 
in  the  autumn  his  phvsicians  recom- 
mended an  excursion  to  Italy.  A  passage 
to  Malta  in  the  Barham  ship  of  war  was 
obtained  for  him,  and  he  reached  Naples 
by  that  route,  December  27.  In  April, 
1832,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  visited 
TivoU,  Albani,  and  Frescati.  Feeling, 
however,  that  his  strength  was  rapidly 
decreasing,  he  determined  upon  return- 
ing, with  all  possible  speed.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  London  it  was  round  that  medical 
assistance  was  now  useless ;  and  at  his 
own  anxious  desire  he  was  conveyed  by 
sea  to  Newhaven,  where  he  landed  on 
the  9th  of  July,  reached  Abbotsford  on 
the  11th,  and,  after  lingering  for  two 
months  in  a  state  of  almost  total  insensi- 
bility, he  died  on  the  2l8t  of  September, 
1832. 

SCOUGAL,  (Hennr,)  a  divme,  second 
•on  of  Ae  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  bom 
in  1650,  at  Saltoun,  in  East  Lothian,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
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at  the  age  of  twenty.  On  takine  orders 
he  settled  at  Auchterless,  a  small  village 
about  twenty  miles  tram  Aberdeen ;  but 
in  1675  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  King's  college.  He  died  in 
1678.  His  principal  work,  entitled.  The 
Life  of  God  m  the  Soul  of  Man,  was  first 
printed  by  bishop  Burnet  in  1677,  with- 
out the  author's  name.  It  has  been  since 
published  with  his  sermons  and  essays, 
inSvo. 

SCRIBONIUS,  (Lareus,)  a  Roman 
physician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Clau« 
dins,  and  is  said  to  have  attended  that 
emperor  to  Britain.  He  wrote  a  treatise, 
Oe  Compositione  Medicamentorum,  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  Medicse  Artis 
Principes,  of  Henry  Stephens,  1567. 

SCRIMZEOR,  (Henry,)  a  learned 
critic,  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  1506,  and 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  at  Paris,  and 
at  Bourgea.  On  returning  horn  Italv,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  phi- 
losophy at  Geneva.  He  then  went  to 
Augsbui^,  and  resided  there  with  Ulrio 
Fugger.  In  1563  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
where  he  became  the  first  professor  of 
civil  law.  He  died  in  1571.  His  works 
are  chiefly  collations  and  emendations  of 
Orjeek  authors.  They  were  all  posthu- 
mous, except  his  Greek  translation  of 
Justinian's  Novella,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1558. 

SCROGGS,  (Sir  William,)  a  judge,  was 
bom  in  1623,  at  Deddington,  m  Oxford- 
shire, and  educated  at  Oriel,  and  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford,  for  the  church; 
but  he  was  drawn  into  the  .army  during 
the  civil  wars.  He  afterwards  entered  at 
Gray's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 
His  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
court;  he  was  knighted  in  1669,  and 
made  serieant-at-law ;  and  in  1678  he 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench.  Three  years  after  he  was 
removed  from  his  place  by  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  Commons,  because  he  was 
supposed  to  have  acted  with  partiality  on 
the  trial  of  persons  concerned  in  the 
Popuh  plots,  which  so  frequently  alarmed 
the  nation  in  those  turbulent  times.  He 
died  in  1683.  Some  of  his  speeches  have 
been  preserved  in  the  State  Trials. 

SCUDDER,  (Henry,)  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  minister  of  Col- 
linghoume  Ducis,  in  Wiltshire.  He 
wrote.  The  Christian's  Daily  Walk,  8vo, 
a  popular  work.  He  was  in  his  principles 
a  nresbyterian,  and  died  before  the 
restoration. 

SCUDERI,  (George  de,)  a  French 
writer,  bom  at  Havre- de-Grace  in  1603. 
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He  settled  6t  Paris,  where  in  1627  he 
published  Observations  upon  the  Cid  of 
Corneille  with  a  view  of  makii^  his 
court  to  Richelieu.  He  was  received  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1650,  and 
died  in  1667. 

SCUDERI,  (Magdeleine  de,)  sister  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Havre-de- 
Grace  in  1607,  and  became  eminent  for 
her  wit  and  writings.  She  went  early  to 
Paris,  where  she  guned  admission  into 
the  assemblies  of  learning  and  fashion, 
and  her  house  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  wits  of  the  day.  She  was  also  the 
acknowledged  dictator  of  the  H6tel  de 
Rambouillet.  The  academy  of  the  Rico- 
▼rati  at  Padua  complimented  her  with  a 
place  in  their  society ;  and  Christina  of 
Sweden  corresponded  with  her,  and 
settled  on  her  a  pension.  Cardinal 
Mazarin  left  her  an  annuity  by  his  will ; 
and  Louis  XIV.,  in  1683,  at  tGe  solicita* 
tion  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  settled  a 
pension  upon  her.  She  died  in  1701) 
aged  ninety-four ;  and  two  churches  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  possessing  her 
remains,  which  was  thought  a  point  of  so 
much  consequence,  that  nothing  less  than 
the  authority  of  the  cardinal  de  Noailles, 
to  whom  the  affkir  was  referred,  was 
sufficient  to  decide  it.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  she  obtained  the  first  prize  of 
eloquence  founded  by  the  Academy. 
Her  merits  are  set  forth  by  Boileau,  in  the 
Discours  prefixed  to  his  dialogue  entitled 
Les  Hero  des  Roman.  Her  principal 
works  are,  Artamene,  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus ; 
Clelie  ;  Celanire,  ou  la  Promenade  de 
Versailles;  Ibrahim,  ou  TlUustre  Bassa; 
Almahide,  ou  i'Esclave  Reine;  Celine; 
Mathilde  d'Aguilar;  and.  Conversations 
et  Entretiens. 

SCULTETUS.     See  Schultet. 

SCULTETUS,  or  SCULTZ,  (John,) 
a  writer  on  surgery,  was  bom  at  Ulm  in 
1595,  and  studied  under  Spigelius  at 
Padua,  where  he  graduated.  Returning 
to  his  native  place,  he  practised  with 
great  reputation  both  in  physic  and  sui> 
gerv  till  his  death,  in  1645.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  long  found  in  every 
suxj^eon's  library,  entitled,  Armamen- 
tarium Chirurgicum  zliii.  Tabulis  sere 
incisis  omatum,  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  published  after  his  death  at  Ulm  by 
his  nephew,  in  1653,  fol,  and  which  was 
many  times  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  different  languages. 

SCYLAX,  a  mathematician  and  geo- 
grapher of  antiquity,   was  a  native  of 
Caryanda,  in  Caria,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  and  Suidas.    A  Periplus  re- 
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mains  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax,  which 
is  a  brief  survey  of  the  countries  alone 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Euxine  seas,  together  with  part  of  die 
Western  coast  of  Africa,  surv^ed  b^ 
Hanno.  A  question  has  been  raisedy 
whether  this  Peri[4us  be  the  work  of  the 
ancient  Scylax,  or  of  some  later  writer; 
and  critici  of  eminence  have  taken  oppo- 
site sides.  It  was  first  published  from  a 
Palatine  MS.  by  Hoescheiius  in  1600. 
It  was  afterwards  edited  by  Isaac  Voniiii^ 
Amst  1639;  by  Gronoviusi  Lngd.  B 
1697 ;  and  by  Hudson,  Oion.  1698,  with 
the  Minor  Geographers.  This  last  edition 
contains  a  Dissertation  by  DodweU  on  the 
authorship  of  the  work ;  a  subject  which 
is  likewise  discussed  by  Sainte  Crois  in 
the  42d  vol.  of  the  Reeueil  de  I'Acad^mie 
des  Inscriptions. 

SCYLITZA,  or,  SCYLITZES,  (John,) 
Buraamed  Curopalates,  a  Greek  histcMHUm, 
who  composed  an  abridgment  of  history 
from  the  death  of  Nicepboms  Logothelee, 
in  811,  to  the  deposition  of  Nieephoius 
fiotoniates  in  1081.  This  history  froo. 
the  commencement  to  1067  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Cedrenus ;  which  has  caused 
a  discussion  amone  the  learned  which  of 
the  two  was  the  plagiary.  Vossiua  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  Cedrenus.  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  history  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1670 ;  and  the  part  not  copied 
by  Cedrenus  was  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  conjointly  with  that  author,  Paris, 
1647. 

SCYMNUS  of  Chios,  who  flourished 
about  B.C.  80,  wrote  a  description  of  the 
earth  in  Chreek  iambic  verse.  The  first 
741  verses  are  extant,  and  fragments  of 
236  other  verses.  H  is  description  begins 
at  Gades,  and  follows  the  left  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  entrance  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  where  the  last  verso 
ends.  It  was  first  printed  by  Hoeschel 
with  Scylax  in  1600,  but  under  the  name 
of  Marcianus  of  Heraclea.  It  is  also  in 
Hudson's  Geographi  GrEecl  Minores,  and 
in  the  edition  of  that  work  by  J.  F.  Gail, 
1828. 

SEAMAN,  (Laxartis,)  a  native  of 
Leicester,  educated  at  Emmanuel  college^ 
Cambridge,  and  made  master  of  Petet^ 
house,  in  consequence  of  his  active  exer* 
tions  in  favour  of  the  parliament  during 
the  civil  wars.  He  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  divines  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, and  died  in  1675.  He  publiBhed 
several  sermons. 

SEBA,  (Albert,)  anative  of  East  Fries- 
land,  bom  in  1665,  was  a  draggist  in 
Amsterdam,  and  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
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demy  Naturse  Curiosorum.  He  published 
part  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  col- 
lection of  objects  in  naturS  history  in  4 
Toll,  fol,  Amst.  1734,  illustrated  by  a 
great  number  of  engravings,  and  with 
eotplanationt  in  Latin  and  French.  He 
died  In  1736. 

SEBASTIAN,  king  of  Portugal,  post^ 
humous  son  of  the  infant  John,  by  Jo- 
anna, daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  was  Imhi  at  Lisbon  in  1554.  He 
SQcceeded  to  the  crown  in  1557  on  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  John  III.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  undertook  a  cam- 
paign against  tha  Moors  of  Africa,  in 
which,  however,  he  gained  no  advantage. 
But  soon  afterwariA  (1678)  he  went  to 
the  assistance  of  Muley  Mohammed, 
sultan  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  against  his 
uncle,  Abdu-1-malik.  The  armament 
consisted  of  nine  thousand  Portuguese, 
-two  thousand  Spaniards,  three  thcwsand 
^Germans,  and  six  hundred  Italians.  These 
Ibrcet  lahded  on  the  10th  of  July  at  Arsila, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Muky  Mo- 
hammed at  the  head  of  his  army.  It 
was  resolved  to  begin  the  campaign  by 
the  siege  of  Larache.  Abdu-1-malil^ 
whose  army  was  far  superior  in  numbers 
t6  the  Portuguese,  being  increased  by 
that  of  his  brother  Ahmed,  governor  of 
Pel,  determined  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  Christians  over  the  river  Luk,  in 
ihe  way  to  Larache,  crossed  the  river, 
Hnd  offered  Sebastian  battle.  The  cavalry 
of  the  Christians  at  first  gave  wfty ;  but 
Sebastian  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
Ills  infantry,  and,  charging  the -enemy, 
tompelled  him  to  fall  back  on  his  artillery. 
Abdu-1-malik  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  cavalry  totally  routed  the 
Portuguese  infantry.  Sebastian  made 
every  effort  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  in 
vain.  He  plunged  into  tfae  thickest  of 
the  fight,  where  ha  met  with  an  honour- 
able death,  according  to  some  authorities ; 
others  assert  that  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  some  Moors,  but  that  as  they  wera 
going  to  dispute  about  the  possession  of 
so  rich  a  prize,  one  of  their  officers  came 
up  and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand. 
On  the  morning  after  the  battle  a  search 
was  made,  and  a  body  was  found,  which, 
though  much  AitAgmd,  was  instantly 
recognised  by  Resende,  a  Talet  of  Sebas- 
tian, to  be  that  of  his  master.  The  news 
of  his  death  caused  tfie  greatest  conster- 
nation. Somo  disbelie^d  the  report; 
and  for  many  vears  it  was  supposea  that 
he  was  still  living  in  captivity.  .This 
belief  produced  several  impostors,  such 
as  Alvarez,  the  stone-cutter,  Gabriel  de 
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Espbosa,  called  bv  the  Spaniards  el  Pas- 
telero  de  Madrigal,  and  two  others,  who 
ended  theur  days  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the 
galleys.  Sebastian  died  without  issue, 
and  Portugal  was  annexed  to  Spain* 
SEBASTIAN  DEL  PIOMBO.    See 

PlOMBO. 

SEBER,  (Wolffgang,)  a  |>hilologistand 
divine,  was  bom  at  Sula,  in  the  district 
of  Hennebureh,  in  1573,  and  studied  at 
Leipsic.  He  became,  successively,  rector 
of  the  school  of  Schleusihgen,  superin^ 
tendent  and  pastor  at  Wasuneen,  and 
inspector  of  the  gymnasium  and  assessor 
of  the  consistory  at  the  former.  He  died 
in  1634.  His  Index  omnium  in  Homero 
Verborum  is  well  known,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxfbrd,  1780,  8vo.  He  edited, 
Julii  Pollucis  Onomasticon;  Theognidis 
Sententiie;  Pythagone  et  Phocylidis  Car- 
mina ;  and  wrote  various  poems,  epistles, 
and  orations. 

SEBONDE,  or  SABTTNDE,  (Raymond 
de,)  a  physician  and  divine,  a  native  of 
Barcelona,  flourished  about  1436,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, medicine,  and  tneology  in  the  uni<^ 
versity  of  Toulouse.  His  principal  work, 
entitled  Liber  Creatumrum,  and  after- 
wards Theol(M:ia  Naturalis,  was  printed 
at  Strasburg  m  1496,  and  was  brought 
into  notice  by  Montaigne,  who  translated 
it  into  French.  Grotius  refers  to  him  in 
his  book  De  Veritate.  The  book  aReiw 
wards  appeared  under  the  title  of,  Viola 
Animse,  per  Modum  Dialogi  de  Hominis 
Naturl,  arc. 

8ECKEND0RF,  (Vitus  Lewis  von,) 
H  statesman,  liistorian,  and  divine,  was 
bom  in  1626  at  Herzogenauracb,  near 
Eriangen,  in  Franconia,  and  educated  at 
the  gymnasia  of  Coburg  and  Gotha,  and 
at  the  university  of  Strasburg,  where  he 
studied  under  Bdcler,  Rebhan,  and  other 
celebrated  professors.  He  was  then  ap*- 
pointed  pac^e  to  the  duke  of  Gotha,  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  his  library. 
In  1664  he  entered  the  service  of 
Moritz,  duke  of  Zeitz,  who  appointed 
hnn  his  privy  councillor,  chancellor,  and 
president  of  the  consistory.  In  1681  he 
retired  to  his  country  seat,  Meuselwitz, 
near  Altenburg.  In  1691  Frederic  III., 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  invited  him  to 
Berlin  as  his  privy  councillor,  and  ap«> 
pointed  him  cnancellor  of  the  newly 
established  university  of  Halle.  Secken- 
dorf  accepted  the  offer,  but  died  in  tfa6 
following'  year.  His  principal  political 
work  is,  Deutscher  Fiirstenstaat ;  this 
for  a  long  time  was  thought  the  most 
useful  manual  of  political  science.    His 
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theological  and  historical  werka  are,  Com- 
pendium Historiae  Eccleaiaaticae ;  Der 
Christenstaat ;  Commentariua  Uistoricua 
et  Apologeticus  de  Lutheranismo,  3  vols, 
ioL  ;^  this  is  chiefly  directed  against  the 
Jesuit  Maimbourg's  Histoire  du  Luther- 
anisme.  Seckendorf  also  wrote  several 
■mailer  discourses  in  German,  and  sacred 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  still  sung  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany. 

SECKER,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  pre- 
late, was  bom  in  1693,  of  parents  who 
were  Dissenters,  at  the  village  of  Sib- 
thorpe,  ill  the  vale  of  Bel  voir,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire,  at 
a  Dissenters'  academy  at  Atterdifie,  near 
Sheffield,  and  at  the  academv  of  Mr.  Jones 
at  Tewkesbury,  where  he  laid  the  founda^ 
tion  of  a  strict  friendshio  with  Butler, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Durnam,  and  wiUi 
iSamuel  Chandler.  He  had  been  designed 
b^  his  father  for  the  ministry.  With  this 
view  his  studies  were  directed  chiefly, 
and  assiduously,  to  divinity;  but  not 
being  able  to  decide  upon  certain  doc- 
trines, or  determine  absolutely  what  com- 
munion he  should  embrace,  he  resolved 
to  pursue  some  profession  which  should 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  weieh  these  things 
more  maturely  in  his  thou^ts,  and  there- 
fore, about  the  end  of  1716,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  both  at 
London  and  Paris.  Through  the  per- 
suasion of  his  early  friend  Butler,  who 
bad  conformed,  and  was  become  preacher 
at  the  Rolls,  and  of  Mr.  Talbot,  a  son  of 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  to  whom  Buller 
introduced  him,  Seeker's  deliberations 
issued  in  the  determination  to  become  a 
member  of  the  established  Church.  He 
entered  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and 
in  1723  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  His  progress  in  the  church 
was  rapid.  He  was  made  chaplain  to 
bishop  Talbot;  he  had  the  living  of 
Houghton-le-Spring,  which  he  exchanged 
in  1727  for  that  of  Ryton,  and  a  prebend 
of  Durham;  in  1732  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  in  the 
following  year  rector  of  St  James's,  Pic- 
cadilly. In  that  year  he  went  to  Oxford 
to  teke  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  (not 
being  of  sufficient  standing  for  that  of 
divinity).  On  this  occasion  he  preached 
his  celebrated  Act  sermon,  on  the  advan- 
tages and  duties  of  academical  education, 
which  was  printed  at  the  desire  of  the 
heads  of  houses,  and  quickly  passed 
through  several  editions.  Early  in  1735 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol;  in  1737 
^e  was  translated  to  Oxford.  In  1750 
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he  gave  up  the  rectory  of  St  James's, 
and  his  Durham  prebend,  and  was  made 
dean  of  St  Paul^.  In  1758  he  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in 
1768,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Lambeth  parish.  He  expended  up- 
wards of  3001.  in  arranging  and  im- 
proving the  MS.  library  at  Lambeth.  He 
also  made  it  his  business  to  collect  books 
in  all  languages  from  most  parte  of 
Europe,  at  a  great  expense,  and  left  them 
to  the  library  at  his  death.  All  designs 
and  institutions  that  tended  to  advance 
good  morals  and  true  religion  he  patrcH 
nized  with  zeal  and  generosity.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
schools  for  the  poor,  and  to  the  rebuilding 
or  repairing  of  parsonaee-houses  and 
places  of  worship.  To  the  Society  for 
x^romoting  Christian  Knowledge  he  was 
a  liberal  benefactor;  and  to  that  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parte, 
of  which  he  was  the  president,  he  paid 
much  attention,  was  constant  at  the 
meetings  of  its  members,  and  superin- 
tended their  deliberations  with  consum- 
mate prudence  and  temper.  The  greatest 
part  of  his  noble  collection  of  books  he 
beoueathed  to  the  archiepiscopal  library 
at  Lambeth.  To  the  MS.  library  there 
he  left  a  large  number  of  valuable  M SS. 
written  by  himself  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjecto,  critical  and  theological.'  His 
weU-known  Catechetical  Lectures,  and 
his  MS.  sermons,  he  left  to  be  revised  by 
his  two  chaplains.  Dr.  Stinton  and  Dr. 
Porteus,  by  whom  they  were  published 
in  1770.  The  Life  prefixed  to  his  works, 
in  4  vols,  was  written  by  Dr.  Porteus, 
afterwards  bishop  of  London. 

SECOUSSE,  (Denis  Francis,)  a  French 
historian,  bom  at  Paris  in  1691,  was  one 
of  the  first  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Kal 
lin ;  and  bemg  brought  up  to  the  bar,  hi* 
was  for  time  a  pleader.  Thu  profession, 
however,  he  quitted,  to  devote  himsell 
entirely  to  letters.  In  1723  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres ;  and  in  1728  he  was 
engaged  by  the  chancellor  d'Afuessean 
to  continue  the  collection  of  Ro^-al  ordon- 
nances,  begun  by  de  Launer.  The 
office  of  censor-royal  was  also  conferred 
upon  him.  He  died  in  1754.  His  pub- 
lications are.  Collection  of  Royal  Ordon- 
nances,  from  the  2d  to  the  9th  vol.  in- 
clusive ;  M6moires  |K>ur  servir  &  THistoire 
de  Charles  le  Mauvais;  an  edition  of  the 
M^moires  de  Cond6 ;  and  several  disser- 
tetions  in  Uie  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  In* 
scriptions. 

SECUNDUS.    See  Evbraro, 
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SEDAINE,(MichaelJo1in,)  a  cleyer 
dramatic  writer,  born  at  Paris,  in  1719. 
His  beat  pieces  are,  Le  D^serteur,  and, 
Ricbard  Ccear  de  Lion.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber Of  the  French  Academy.  He  died 
in  1797. 

SEDANO9  (don  Juan  Jose  Lopei  de,) 
a  Spanish  antiquary,  bom  at  Alcala-de- 
Henares,  in  1729,  and  educated  at  Sala- 
manca, whence  he  proceeded  to  Madrid, 
where  he  ultimately  obtained  the  charge 
of  the  cabinet  of  medals  in  the  royal 
library.  He  died  in  1801.  He  published 
the  Sjpanish  Parnassus,  or  a  Ooliection  of 
the  choicest  Specimens  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Poets  of  Spain;  Dissertation  upon 
the  Medals  and  ancient  Monuments  found 
in  Spain ;  Explanation  of  the  Inscriptions 
and  of  the  Medals  found  in  the  Towns  of 
Catalonia,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. 

SEDGWICK,  (Obadiah,)  a  puritan 
dirine,  Was  bom  at  Marlborough,  in 
Wiltshire,  in  1600,  and  educated  at 
Ma|[^len  hall,  Oxford ;  after  which  he 
obtained  the  Ticarage  of  Coffgeshall,  in 
Essex ;  but  in  the  rebellion  he  removed 
to  London,  and  was  chosen  preacher  at 
St  Paul's^  Coven t^rden,  and  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
He  died  in  1658.  He  published  The 
Fountain  opened;  An  Exposition  of 
Psalm  xxiii.;  The  Anatomy  of  Secret  Sins; 
The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal ;  Synopsis 
of  Christianity.— He  is  to  be  dlstinguisned 
from  William  Sbdowick,  another 
divine  of  the  same  stamp,  who  was  called 
the  Apostle  of  Elv ;  and  also  Doomsday 
Sedgwick,  from  his  foretelling  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  He  died 
about  1669. 

SEDLEY,  (Sir  Charles,)  a  dramatic 
writer,  was  bora  at  Aylesford,  in  Kent, 
about  1639,  and  educated  at  Wadham 
college,  Oxford.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  one  of  the  wits  of  the  court,  and  also 
a  member  of  parliament  for  Romnev,  in 
Kent.  James  11.,  when  duke  of  York, 
took  his  daughter  for  a  mistress,  and 
at  his  accession  made  her  countess  of 
Dorchester.  Sir  Charles,  however,  ac- 
tively promoted  the  Revolution;  and, 
when  asked  the  reason,  answered,  that 
**  he  did  it  out  of  gratitude ;"  **  for  since," 
said  he,  '*  the  king  has  made  my  daufihter 
a  countess,  it  is  fit  I  should  do  what  I 
can  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen.'* 
He  died  in  1701.  His  plays  and  poems 
were  published  in  1722,  m  2  vols,  12mo. 

SEuULIUS,  (Cselius,  or  CssciliusJ  a 
priest  and  poet,  either  Irish  or  Scotch,  of 
.  the  fifth  century,  was  the  author  of  an 
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heroic  poem,  called  Carmen  Paschale, 
in  five  books.  The  first  begins  with  the 
Creation,  and  comprehends  the  more  re- 
markable passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  next  four  narrate  the  life  of  Christ 
He  afterwards  wrote  a  piece  on  the  same 
subjects  in  prose.  The  poem  was  printed 
by  Aldus  in  the  collection  of  sacrea  poets, 
ill  1502.  It  is  also  in  Maittaire's  Corp. 
Poet,  and  has  since  been  published  with 
learned  notes,  by  Aratzenius,  1761,  8vo, 
and  by  Arevale  at  Rome,  1794,  4to. 
There  is  an  edition  by  Cellarius,  Halle, 
1704.  Sedulius  also  wrote  a  poem  in 
elegiac  verse,  entitled  Collatio  Veteris  et 
Novi  Testament! ;  a  beautiful  Hymn,  in 
Iambic  dimeters ;  and  De  Verbi  Incar* 
natione,  composed  of  verses  taken,  with 
slight  alterations,  ft-om  Vir^iL 

SEED,  (Jeremiah,)  a  divine,  was  bora 
at  Clifton,  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland, 
and  educated  at  Lowther,  and  at  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
fellow  in  1732.  The  greatest  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Twickenham,  where  he 
was  curate  to  Dr.  Waterland.  In  1741 
he  was  presented  by  his  coUege  to  the 
living  of  Enham,  in  Hampshire,  where 
he  died  in  1747.  He  published.  Dis- 
courses on  several  important  Subjects,  2 
vols,  8vo.  His  Posthumous  Works,  con* 
sisting  of  Sermons,  Letters,  Essays,  &c., 
in  2  vols,  8vo,  were  published  in  1750. 

SEGERS,  or  SEGHERS,  (Gerard,)  a 
painter,  was  born  at  Antwero  in  1589, 
and,  after  studying  under  Henry  van 
Balen  and  Abraham  Janssens,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Bartolommeo  ManfredL  Here  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  cardinal  Zapara, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  accompany 
him  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  presented 
to  the  kinff,  and  was  engaged  in  his 
service.  After  some  years  he  returaed  to 
Flanders,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1651. 
His  most  esteemed  productions  are,  the 
principal  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Antwerp,  the  subject  of 
which  is  The  Marriaee  of  the  Virgin; 
and  The  Adoration  of  tne  Magi,  the  altar* 
piece  in  the  cathedral  of  Brages. — His 
brother  Daniel,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1590, 
was  a  pupil  of  Velvet  Breughel,  and  was  a 
painter  of  fraitand  flowers,  which  he,  be* 
mg  a  Jesuit,  executed  at  his  convent  at 
Rome.  He  frequently  painted  garlands 
of  flowers,  as  borders  for'pictures,  which 
were  filled  up  with  historical  subjects  by 
the  first  painters.    He  died  in  1660. 

SEGNERI,  (Paolo,)  an  eloquent 
divine,  was  bora  in  1624,  at  Nettuno,  in 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  studied  at 
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Rome  under  ihe  Jesuits.  He  is  <ftie  df 
the  few  really  eloquent  preachers  that 
Judy  has  produced ;  and  hui  Quaresimaley 
or  Series  of  Sermons  for  Ijent,  is  still  ad- 
mired. He  is  also  one  of  the  purest 
writers  of  that  age,  and  his  language  has 
been  approved  by  die  Crusca  Academy. 
He  compoeed  also  Laudi»  or  Prayers  m 
Verse,  to  be  sung  before  add  after  his 
sermons.  Inneoent  XII.  chose  Segiieri 
for  his  own  preacheri  as  well  as  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  He  died  at  Roma 
in  1694.  He  composed,  besides  his 
sermonsy  sereral  pious  tracts,  among 
which  is  his  II  Cristiano  Istniito. 

SEGNI,  (Bernardo,)  an  Italian  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Florenee  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  educated 
at  Padua,  where  he  pursued  with  great 
assiduity  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  He  then  ttigaged  in  legal 
studies,  which  were  interrupted  by  a 
commission  ftata  his  fiither  to  manage 
some  commercial  business  at  Aquila. 
Returning  to  Florence,  he  was  employed 
ill  pubUc  affiurs  by  the  republic,  and  by 
duKe  Cosmo^  the  founder  of  the  Tuscan 
dynasty;  who,  in  1541,  sent  him  on  an 
embassy  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans. 
In  1542  he  was  consul  of  the  university 
of  Florence,  then  in  high  reputation.  He 
composed  a  history  of  Florence  from  the 
year  1527  to  1555,  which  for  elegance  of 
style,  skill  in  narration,  and  smiditV  of 
sentiment,  is  accounted  one  of  the  beat 
of  that  age.  It  was  seen  by  no  one  while 
he  lived,  and  was  not  printed  till  1713, 
when  it  appeared  together  with  a  life  of 
Niccolo  Capponi,  gonfaloniers  of  Flo* 
rence,  Segni's  uncle.  He  also  translated 
into  Italian  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  Politics, 
and  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  of  Aristotle, 
which  were  printed  at  Florence  in 
1549*50.     He  died  in  1559. 

SEGRAIS,  (John  Renaud  de,)  a 
French  poet,  was  bom  at  Caen  in  1624^ 
and  educated  at  the  Jesuits' college  there. 
He  became  gentleman  to  Madame  de 
Montpensier ;  but  being  dismissed  from 
her  service  for  opposing  her  marriage  with 
count  de  Lauxun,  he  went  to  live  wiCh 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  whom  he  assisted 
in  her  romance  of  Zaydt,  He  was  ad- 
milted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1662; 
and  he  contributed  to  establish  that  at 
Caen,  where  he  died  in  1701 .  He  wrote 
Nouvelles  Francoises;  and  translated 
into  French  the  Georgios  and  ^neid  of 
Virgil.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  deafness.  A  Segraisi- 
ana  was  published  afler  his  death. 

SEGUIER,  (Jolm  Francis^  a  man  of 
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letters  and  a  botanist,  was  bom  at  Nfsmes 
in  1703,  and  educated  for  the  law. 
Having,  however,  acquired  a  taste  for 

tlanti^  he  rendered  himself  an^  able 
otanist ;  and  he  accompanied  the  learned 
Scipio  Maffei  in  his  travels.  He  pub- 
lished Bibliotheea  Botanica,  sen  Cnta- 
logus  librorum  omnium  qui  de  Re 
Botanicl^  de  Medicamentis  ex  Vegete- 
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bilibus  pavatis,  de  Re  RusticA 
culturft  tradunt;  and,  Plantae  Yeronenaeay 
seu  Stiipium  ause  in  agro  Veronensi  re- 
periuntur  methodica  Synopsis.  He  was 
likewise  well  versed  in  antiauarian 
studies,  and  almost  from  childhooa  had  a 
great  passion  for  medals.  It  is  to  his  in- 
C^nuity  that  the  explanation  of  the  insctip^ 
tion  on  the  Maison  Carr6e  at  Nismes  is 
owing,  which  he  made  out  b^  means  of  die 
holes  of  the  nails  with  which  the  iettera 
were  fastened.  He  was  an  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  that  of  Nismes^  to  which  he  be- 
queathed his  books^  manwscripts,  and 
antiques.  He  died  in  1784.  Besides 
the  works  above  mentioned,  he  published 
a  French  translation  of  Maffiii*s  Memoirs. 

SEGUIER,  (Anthony  Louis,)  a  Uw- 
yer  and  statesman,  was  bora  at-Paris,  in 
1726,  and  in  1748  was  appointed  bj 
Louis  XV.  to  the  office  of  king's  advocate 
in  the  court  of  the  ChAtelet.  In  17M  be 
rose  to  be  advocate-general  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  which  office  he  held  till 
jthe  dissolution  of  that  body  in  179a  In 
the  revolution  be  refined  the  post  of 
mayor  x>f  Paris.  He  died  in  1792. 
Several  of  his  professional  speeches  and 
some  of  his  writings  are  extant. 

SEGUR,  (Philip  Henry,  marquis  de,) 
man§chal  of  France,  bom  in  1734,  distin- 
gnished  himself,  when  young,  in  the 
wars  of  Italy  and  Bohemia,  especially 
at  the  siege  of  Prague.  At  the  battie 
of  Roeoux  a  musket-ball  entered  his 
breast,  passed  through  to  his'  back,  and 
had  to  be  extracted  by  the  spine :  at  the 
battle  of  Laufeld,  in  leading  his  regi- 
ment to  a  cliarge  after  it  had  b^n 
three  times  repulsed,  his  arm  was  sha^ 
tared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  amputate  it:  at  Clostercamp  he 
was  pierced  in  the  neck  by  a  bayonet, 
received  three  sabre-wounds  en  the  head, 
and  was  made  prisoner.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  he  was  appointed  inepes- 
tor-general  of  the  infantry.  In  1780 
Louis  XVI.  made  him  minister  of  war, 
and  in  1783,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
marshal.  When  tSie  cardinal  de  Brianne 
became  minister,  Segur  resigned;  and 
he  lived  in  retirement  till  he  was  attested 
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Dj  order  of  the  ConvcntioOi  (1790,)  and 
was  thrown  into  the  priton  of  La  Force. 
Buonaparte,  when  first  consul,  set  him 
at  liberty,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of 
4,000  francs.     He  died  in  1801. 

8EGUR,  (Louis  Philip,  count  de,) 
eldest  son  of  die  preceding,  was  bora  at 
Paris  in  1753.  He  offered  his  senicet 
to  the  Ameri&an  deputies  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence ;  but  he  was 
not  permitted  to  leave  Franoe  till  May, 
1782.  He  entered  the  Delaware  in  Sep- 
tember, narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by 
the  English,  and  with  much  difficulty 
reached  the  cam^  of  Rochambeau,  under 
whom  he  fought  till  the  termination  of  the 
American  war.  He  returned  to  France  in 
June,  1783.  In  the  latter  part  of  1 784  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia,  and 
was  treated  by'the  empress  Catherine  II. 
with  especial  &vour,  and  in  1787  obtained 
from  her  an  advantageous  commercial 
treaty.  In  1790  he  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Frederic  of  Pmssia.  In  1798  he 
published  his  Th^tre  de  THermitage ;  in 
1800  his  Histoire  des  Principanx  Ev^ne- 
mens  du  R^gne  de  Fr^^c  GuHIaume 
II.,  Roi  de  Prnsse ;  and  in  1801,  his  D^ 
cade  Historique,  ou  Tableau  Politique  de 
I'Earope  depuis  1786  jusqu'li  1796.  In 
1803  ne-  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  In  1818  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In 
1819  he  published  his  Con  tea  Moraux 
et  Politiques;  in  1821,  bis  Histoire  Uni- 
verselle,  Ancieiine  et  Moderne;  in  1822, 
his  Pena6e^  Maximes,  et  Reflexions; 
in  1823,  his  Ga]6rie  Morale  et  Politique. 
His  M^moires,  Souvenirs,  et  Anecdotes, 
were  published  in  1826,  3  vols,  8vo. 
He  died  in  1630. 

SEGUK,  (Joseph  Alexander,  viscount 
de,)  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1756,  entered  the 
army,  and  rose  to  the  grade  of  marshal- 
de-camp.  He  relinquished  active  life, 
however,  to  devote  himself  to  literature. 
He  wrote  Contes,  Fables,  Chansons,  et 
Vers;  GBuvres  Diverses;  Les  Femmes, 
leuT  Condition  et  Influence  dans  TOrdre 
Social ;  Romances  et  Chansons ;  besides 
a  great  number  of  comedies,  vaudevilles, 
and  operas.  He  died  in  1805. 
.  SEJ ANUS,  (Lucius  iElins,)  was  a  na- 
tive of  Yukinii,  in  Etruria.  His  father, 
Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  was  com^ 
mander  of  the  prstorian  guards  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Tiberius.  Sejanus,  when  young, 
attached  himself  to  Caius  Csesar,  the 
grandson  of  Augustua  AAer  the  death 
of  that  prince  and  of  Augustus,  he  was 
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associated  with  his  father  in  his  com- 
mand by  Tiberius,  who  appointed  him 
governor  to  young  Drusus,  and  sent  him 
with  that  prinoe  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  legioBi  in  Pannonia,  witli  a 
view  to  pave  the  way  to  the  suprema 
power.  He  Ingratiated  himself  with  tha 
prfttorian  goards,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
assembled  in  one  eamp,  and  to  be  offi- 
cered by  persons  nominated  by  himselfl 
He  also  created  a  great  personal  interest 
in  the  senate  by  means  of  his  reeonrnien 
dations  to  lucrative  places.  The  imperial 
fiunily  being  a  great  obstacle  to  his  am- 
bitions projects,  he  determined  upon 
their  destruction;  and  beginning  with 
Drnstts,  he  entered  into  a  criminal  kt- 
trigue  with  his  wife  Livia,  the  sister  of 
Germanicds,  who  caused  her  husband  to 
be  poisoned  soon  aftei%  Sejanus  wat 
anxjouB  to  marry  the  widow  of  Drosnii 
but  he  was  strongly  dissuaded  from  it  by 
Tiberias.  He  now  beffan  to  fear  lest 
Tiberius  should  suspect  his  designs ;  and 
accordingly  he  persuaded  the  emperor^ 
who  was  fond  of  eaae,  to  retire  to  Cam- 
pania, and  afterwards  to  the  island  of 
Capresfr.  Sejanus,  now  released  from  re- 
straint, acted  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  manner.  He  procured  tiio 
death  of  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Oer- 
manicus,  and  also  of  her  two  sons,  Nefo 
and  Drusus.  At  length  suspicions  of  his 
designs  began  to  enter  the  mind  of  Tibe- 
rius, first  infused,  according  to  Josephus, 
by  secret  information  of  hispractices»fh>n» 
Antonia,  the  widow  of  Drusus.  The 
emperor,  who  was  a  master  of  dissinm- 
lation,  gradually  withdrew  from  his  far* 
vourite  the  tokens  of  his  confidence  ;  and 
finding  that  this  change  had  f^reatly 
diminished  the  crowds  that  attended  his 
levee,  he  proceeded,  though  with  great 
caution,  to  the  measures  fur  his  destrac* 
tion.  After  appointing  another  com* 
mander  of  the  prsstorians,  he  sent  a  lontf 
letter  to  be  read  in  the  senate,  whicK 
concluded  with  an  order  to  seise  hit 
person.  Instantly  the  whole  base  assenH 
bly  loaded  with  insults  and  reproacfaaa 
the  man  at  whose  feet  they  had  lately 
bent,  and  the  people  began  to  throw 
down  his  statues  oemre  which  they  had 
ofiered  sacrifices.  He  was  committed  to 
custody,  accused  of  high  treason,  and 
condemned  without  a  single  defender. 
On  the  same  day  he  was  executed,  his 
body  was  exposed  to  every  indignity  iVom 
the  populace,  and  finally  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.'  A  massacre  ensued  of  all  bis 
relations  and  friends.  This  took  placa 
A.n.  81. 
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SELDEN,  (John,)  a  distiugufslied 
Bcliolar,  and  an  eminent  political  charac- 
ter, was  born  in  1584,  of  reputable  paren- 
tage, at  Salvington,  near  Worthing,  in 
Sussex,  and  educated  at  the  free  school 
in  Chichester,  and  at  Harthall,  since 
merged  in  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford.  He 
then  removed  to  London  for  the  study 
of  the  law,  which  he  pursued  first  at 
Cliffurd's  Inn,  and  then  at  the  Inner 
Temple.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
occasionally  pleaded,  but  was  more  em- 
ployed as  a  chamber  counsel.  The  first 
object  of  his  private  studies  was  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  his  own  country ; 
and  in  1607  he  published  his  Analectt»ii 
Anglo-Britannic«n  lib.  duo,  a  chronolo- 
gicu  summary  of  English  history  down 
to  the  Norman  conquest.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1610  by  England's  Epinomis. 
and  Jani  Anglorum  facies  altera.  He  thus 
acquired  the  esteem  of  several  eminent 
literary  characters,  among  whom  were 
Camden,  Spelman,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton* 
He  was  also  on  familiar  terms  with  Ben 
Jonson,  Dravton,  '  Browne,  and  other 
poets  of  the  time.  In  1614  he  publbhed 
his  Titles  of  Honour,  which  soon  became 
8  standard  authority  with  respect  to  all 
that  concerns  the  degrees  of  nobility  and 
gentry  in  this  kingdom.  In  1617  he 
published  bis  celebrated  work  De  Diis 
$yris ;  the  primary  purpose  of  this  per- 
formance was  to  treat  on  the  heatnen 
deities  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
editious  of  it  were  published  by  Ludovi- 
cus  de  Dieu,  Leyden,  1629;  and  Andrew 
Beyer,  Leipsic,  1668,  and  1672.  In  1618 
he  published  his  Histoiy  of  Tythes,  in 
which  he  allows  the  legal,  but  denies  tlie 
divine  right  of  the  clergy  to  the  receiving 
of  tithes.  This  was  attacked  by  various 
writers,  especially  by  Montague,  and 
Comber.  James  I.,  who  was  fond  of  inter- 
fering in  theological  disputes,  sent  for 
Selden  and  rebuked  him;  and  being 
afterwards  called  before  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  some  other  members 
of  the  high-commission  court,  he  was 
induced  to  sign  a  declaration  of  his 
sorrow  for  publishing  his  book.  In  1621 
he  was  committed  to  custody  for  advising 
the  House  of  Lords  touching  certain 
claims  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
were  offensive  to  the  crown.  His  con- 
finement, however,  was  not  rigorous, 
and  he  was  discharged  after  five  weeks, 
through  the  interest  of  Andrewes,  the 
learned  bishop  of  Winchester.  Resum- 
ing his  antiquarian  studies,  he  edited  in 
IQ2^  the  historical  work  of  Eadmer,  wiUi 
learned  notes  relative  to  the  laws  and 
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customs  established  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  new  parliament  as  one  of 
the  representatives  for  Lancaster.  He 
was  affain  a  member  (for  Great  Bedwin, 
in  Wiltshire)  in  the  two  first  parliaments 
of  Charles  I.,  in  the  second  of  which  hs 
was  appointed  to  support  some  of  the 
articles  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  He  afterwards  was  counsel 
for  Sir  Edward  Hampden,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  « 
forced  loan ;  and,  in  1628,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  House  of  Commonsto  pro- 
duce matter  of  record  to  justify  its  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  the  subject's  right  to  his 
liberty  and  property*  In  1629  he  drew  up 
his  treatise  entitled  Marmora  Arundelli- 
ana.  On  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  par- 
liament,  on  account  of  its  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings against  the  measures  of  the  court, 
Selden  was  one  of  eight  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  wno  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  sedition. 
After  remaining  there  for  eight  months, 
he  was  removed  to  the  Marshalsea  prison, 
and  then  to  the  Gatehouse,  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  was  at  length  suffered  to  go  at 
large  on  bail.  He  was  finally  released 
through  the  interest  of  archbishop  Laud 
and  the  lord  treasurer.  In  1631  he  pub- 
lished De  Successionibus  in  Bona  De- 
functi  ad  Leges  Ebraeorum,  reprinted  in 
1636,  with  the  addition  of  a  treatise  De 
Successione  in  Pontificatum  Ebraeonim. 
In  1635  he  published  his  well-known 
Mare  Clausuin,  sen  de  Dominio  Maria ; 
in  this  elaborate  performance,  in  answer 
to  the  Mare  Liberum  of  Grotius,  (who 
had  supported  in  that  treatise  the  right 
of  the  butch  to  tlie  herring  fishery  on  the 
English  coast,)  the  author  first  attempta 
to  prove  by  reasoning  and  example  that 
the  sea  is  capable  of  dominion ;  and  then 
to  establish  nistorically  the  British  right 
of  dominion  over  the  circumjacent  seas. 
This  treatise  was  translated  into  English 
in  1652by  MarchamontNeedham.  An- 
other English  version  was  published  in 
1663  by  J.  H.  Gent.  In  1640  Selden 
published  his  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium 
juxta  disciplinam  Ehraeorum  Lib.  Sep- 
tem.  In  1640,*  memorable  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  was  chosen  a 
representative  for  the  university  of  Oxfords 
In  one  of  its  strong  measures,  however-^ 
the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford— 
he  did  not  concur.  Neither  does  he  seem 
to  have  been  willing  to  proceed  further 
in  the  reformation  of  religion,  than  to 
check  the  usurpations  of  ecclesiastical 
power ;  and  he  had  no  wish  to  abrogate^ 
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the  episcopal  form  of  church  goTemment, 
which  he  preferred  to  the  presbyteriuu 
His  last  paUie  acts  of  any  importance 
were  the  discussions  in  which  ne  took 
part  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, to  which  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lay  members,  and  where  he  is  said 
by  Whitelocke  to  have  perplexed  his 
ecclesiastieal  antagonists  by  the  depth  of 
his  learning  and  the  Tariety  of  his  know- 
ledge.   In  1643  he  took  the  covenant ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  parliament  made 
him  chief  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records 
in  the  Tower.    In  1645  he  was  one  of 
the  twelve  commoners  appointed  to  be 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty.     In  the 
following  year  the  parliament,  sensible  of 
his  services,  voted  nim  the  sum  of  5000/. 
Of  his  other  publications  the  principal 
are,  Eutychii  Mgjptii  Origines  Ecdesisa 
su«,  translated  from   the  Arabic,  with 
notes ;  De  Anno  Civili  Veteris  Ecclesise ; 
Uxor  Ebraica ;  an  edition  of  the  ancient 
le^al  work  entitled  Fleta,  with  a  learned 
Dissertation  annexed ;  De  Synedriis  Ve- 
terum  Ebrssorum ;  and  a  preface  to  an 
edition  of  Ten  early  Writers  of  English 
History.       Hb   coududine    work    was 
VmdicisB  de    Scriptione    Maris  Clausi. 
Selden  had  great  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  frequently  used  it 
for  the  best  purposes.     He  procured  the 
restitution  of  the  endowment  of  the  Arabic 
professorship  in  Oxford,  which  had  been 
seized  on  the  attainder  of  Laud.     He  re- 
mained in  uarliament  after  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  though  it  does  not  appear 
what  his  conduct  or  opinions  were  in  that 
transaction.    He  witndrew  from  public 
affairs  as  much  as  possible,  and  declined 
to  write  an  answer  to  the  Eikon  Basilike, 
at  the  request  of  Cromwell.    He  died 
November  30th,  1654,  at  the  Carmelite 
or  White  Friars,  the  house  of  Elisabeth, 
countess  dowager  of  Kent,  whose  estates 
he  had  latterly  managed.     He  had  lived 
with  the  countess  for  some  time,  and  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  been  married  to 
her.     He  was  interred  with  ereat  solem- 
nitv  in  the  Temple  church ;  the  venerable 
and  learned  pnmate  Usher,  to  whom  he 
had  been  a  constant  friend,  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.     His  valuable  library 
and  museum,  which  he  had  intended  to 
bequeath  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  but, 
in  consequence  of  some  offence  given 
him,  had  left  to  his  executors,  was  by 
them  restored  to  its  first  destination,  and 
now  makes  a  valuable  part  of  the  Bodleian 
library.    Some  time  after  his  death  there 
was  printed  by  Richard  Milward,  his 
amanuensis,  a  collection  of  his  sayings  or 
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iipophthegms,  entitled  Selden's  Table 
Talk.  His  works  were  published  collec- 
tively in  3  vols,  fol,  by  Dr.  David  Wilkius» 
in  1726,  witii  a  life  of  the  author. 

SELIS,  (Nicholas  Joseph,)  bom  at 
Paris  in  1737,  became  pnnessor  of  the 
beUes-lettres  in  the  central  school  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute* 
His  principal  works  are,  Epitre  sur  les 
P6dans  de  Socrate ;  a  Frencn  translation 
of  the  Satires  of  Persius  ;  Relation  of  the 
Malady,  Confession,  and  Death  of  Vol- 
taire ;  Episties  in  Verse ;  Petite  Guerre 
entre  Le  Mounier  et  Sells  ;  Lettre  h,  M. 
de  la  Harpe,  sur  le  College  de  France. 
He  died  in  1802. 

SELKIRK,  (Alexander,)  a  native  of 
LargO|  in  Fifeshire,  who,  by  hb  know- 
ledge of  navigation,  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship,  and  made  several  voyages 
to  the  South  seas.  In  one  of  these  (1704) 
while  in  the  ship  of  captain  Stradling,  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  in  conse- 

Suence  of  it  was  .put  on  shore  on  the 
esert  island  of  Juan  de  Fernandez,  with 
only  a  fowlmg-piece,  gunpowder  [and 
shot,  and  a  veiy  few  necessaries.  In 
this  desolate  situation  he  remained  for 
four  years  and  four  months,  till  the 
accidental  arrival  of  captain  Wood 
Rogers,  in  1709.  This  smgular  adven- 
ture forms  the  basis  of  Defoe's  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

SELLER,  (Abednego,)  a  native  of 
Plymouth,  educated  at  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford,  which  he  quitted  without  a  de- 
gree. He  became  minister  of  (^mbeiu- 
tine  head,  in  Devonshire,  and  obtained 
another  living  in  London,  both  of  which 
he  lost  at  the  revolution  for  refusing  to 
Uke  the  oatiis  to  William  III.  He  wrote. 
Remarks  relating  to  the  State  of  the 
Church,  in  the  three  first  Centuries  *,  The 
Devout  Communicant,  often  reprinted 
under  the  titie  of  The  Week's  Preparation 
for  the  Sacrament;  and,  IVacts  against 
Popery.  He  died  about  1720,  aged 
seventy-three. 

SEliLIUS,  (Godfrey,)  a  native  of 
Dantsic,  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy, and  of  the  Royal  Society.in  London. 
He  lived  much  of  his  time  in  France,  and 
died  at  Charenton,  where  he  had  been 
confined  in  consequence  of  insanity,  ih 

1767.  He  wrote.  Geographical  Descrip- 
tion of  Dutch  Brabant ;  Voyage  to  Hud- 
son's Bay ;  Dictionary  ofMonogrammes ; 
Natural  History  of  Ireland ;  Historv  of 

the  Ancient  Ilevolutions  of  the  GloM ; 

and,  History  of  the  United  Provinces. 
SEMLER,  (John  Solomon,)  a  cele* 

brated  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  in  1725, 
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at  Saalfeldf  in  Saxony,  where  bis-  father 
was  a  minister,  and  educated  at  Halle.  He 
if^sided  for  some  time  at  Saalfeld,  whence, 
in  1750,  he  removed  to  Coburg,  to  be* 
come  editor  of  the  Gazette,  In  1761  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  poetry 
at  Altorf ;  and  two  years  after,  that  of 
theology  at  Halle,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death,  in  1791.  Semler  was  one  of 
those  German  divines  who  reduced  the 
principles  of  Christianity  to  a  near  accord- 
ance with  deism,  explaining  awav  every 
thing  miraculous  in  the^Gospel  history, 
and  criticising  the  Scriptures  with  a  teme- 
rity beyond  all  bounds.  His  principal 
works  are,  Historise  Ecclesiastices  selecta 
Capita;  An  Introduction  to  Exegetic 
Theology ;  Apparatus  ad  Ltberalem  N. 
Test  fnterpretalionem ;  Apparatus  ad 
Liberalem  Y.  T.  Interpretationem ;  and, 
his  own  Life. 

SENAC,  (John  Baptist,)  a  French 
physician,   was   bom  in   1693,  in  the 
diocese   of  Lombezi  in  Gasoony,  and 
graduated  at  Rheims,  but  was  am-egated 
to  the  faculty  of  Paris.    He  obtained  tha 
post  Qf  consulting  physician,  and  in  1753 
mat  of  first  physician  to  Louis  ZV*    Ha 
died  in  1770.     He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Nanci*    In  1749  he  published 
his  great  work,  to  which  he  chiefly  owes 
his  anatomical  reputation,  Trait6  de  la 
Structure  du  Coeur,  de  son  Action,  et  de 
ses  Maladies,  2  vols,  4  to.    The  author 
designed  a  new  and  improved  edition, 
which  was  published  after  his  death  by 
Portal.    It  was  translated  into  English 
and  other  languages — His  son,  Gabuzi. 
Senac  db  Mbilhab,  was  master  of  the 
requests,  and  intendant  Sot  several  pror 
vinces.   On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution he  left  Francay  and  was  received 
at  some  of  the  Gennan  courts  with  di»- 
tinction.    He  afterwards  went  to  Petcia»> 
burg,  where  Catharine  II,  gaare  him  a 
pension  of  6000  roublaf .    (hi  her  death 
he  removed  to  Vienna,  where  he  died  in 
1803.    He  published,  IVf^moires  d'Anne 
de   Gonaague;    Consideration    lor   les 
Richesses  et  le  Luxe;  a  tnuislatioii  of 
Tacitus;  and  soDsepolitical  works  on  the 
Revolution,  witb  C&ivvea  Philosophiques 
et  Litt^raireiL. 

SENAULT,  (John  Francis,)  an  elo- 
quent divine,  was  bcurn  in  1509,  at  Ant- 
werp, and.  entered  when  young  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  then  newly 
estaolished  by  cardinal  de  Berulle.  He 
preached  with  uncommon  reputation  for 
forty  years,  at  Paris,  and  in  tlie  principal 
cities  of  France»and  wrote  several  popular 
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devotional  books.  He  was  elected  genend 
of  the  Oratorv  in  1662.  He  died  in  1672. 
His  principal  works  are,  A  Pamphmse 
on  tne  Book  of  Job;  LTJsage  dea 
Passions;  L'Homme  Chretien;  L'Homme 
Criminel ;  Le  Monarque^  on  les  Devoirs 
du  Souverain ;  and,  ranegrrics  on  the 
Saints.  "  It  was  this  father,"  says 
L'Avocat,  **  who  banished  from  the  pulpit 
that  empty  parade  of  profane  learning, 
and  that  false  taste,  by  which  it  was  de- 
graded, and  who  introduced  a  strong, 
sublime,  and  majestic  eloqnence,  suited 
to  the  solemnity  of  our  mysteries,  and  to 
the  truths  of  our  holy  religion." 

SENEBIER,  (John,)  a  natural  phflo- 
sopher  and  historian,  bom  at  Geneva  in 
1742.  He  adopted  the  eoclesiastical 
profession,  and  having  finished  his  course 
of  theology  he  was  admitted  a  minister 
in  1766.  Philosophy  and  natmisl  histoij 
occupied  more  of  nis  attention  than  divi- 
nity; and  ha  made  a  visit  to  Pbris  to 
consult  the  royal  library.  Returning  to 
Geneva,  he  publuhed  Moral  Tales,  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Marmontel,  which 
were  translated  Into  German.  By  the 
advice  of  Bonnet  he  wrote  a  memoir  on 
the  question  proposed  by  the  literary 
society  of  Haerlem,  <'  En  quoi  oonsiste 
I'Art  d'observer!"  and  he  obtained  the 
prize.  In  1769  he  was  ehosen  minister 
of  Chancy ;  and  in  1778  he  obtained  the 
office  of  public  librarian  at  Geneva,  He 
became  one  of  the  conductors  of  the 
Journal  of  Geneva  in  1787,  and  he  en- 
riched it  with  a  great  number  of  Important 
articles.  He  died  in  1809.  His  principal 
works  are,  Essai  sur  TArt  d'ob^rver,  et 
de  faire  des  Experiences ;  M^moires 
Physico-Chimiques  sur  Tlnfluence  de  la 
Lumi^re  Solaire  sur  les  T^ots  Regnes  de 
la  Nature;  Rapports  de  TAir  avec  les 
ftres  organises;  and,  Histoire  Litt^raire 
de  Gendve.  He  also  pnbh'shed,  Catalogue 
des  MSS.  dans  la  BiUiothdque  de  la  VUle 
»de  Geneve. 

SENECA,  (Marcus  Annsus,)  a  rheto- 
rieien,  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  in  Spain, 
and  the  author  of  Suasorise,  Controversie, 
Declamationumque  Excerpta.  His  me- 
mory was  so  strone,  that  he  could  repeat 
two  thousand  words  in  the  same  order  as 
he  heard  them. 

SENECA,  (Lucius  Annseus,)  a  cele- 
brated philosopher,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
father  brought  him  to  Rome  when  a  child, 
and  initiated  him  in  the  study  of  elo- 
quence; but  his  inclination  led  him  to 
philosophy,  in  which  bis  first  preceptor 
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was  Sotion,  a  PytiiagiirMB,  wboM  acbool 
be  Ifift  to  becooae  a  diwipU  of  Attalua,  • 
Stoic  He  afWrwarda  travelled  into 
Greece  aad  Egypt  Id  oempliaiice  witb 
the  wit  bet  of  hia  father,  he  pleaded  for  a 
time  in  the  courts  of  justice  with  freat 
reputatiooy  but  is  said  to  have  relinqoi^ed 
the  bar  through  fear  of  the  jealousy  of 
Cali^a.  Entering  into  pubfie  life,  h« 
obtamed  ibe  office  of  ^usestor,  and  bad 
risen  to  consequence  in  the  court  of 
CUudius,  when,  at  the  instigation  of 
MesBalina*  be  was  accused  of  an  adul* 
terous  commerce  witb  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus,  and  wife  of  Vinicius,  and 
was  banished  to  Corsica,  where  he  re* 
mained  for  eight  years,  consoling  himself 
as  well  as  be  was  able  with  the  maxims 
of  pbiloaopby,  though,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  bis  complaints,  and  from  bis  abiect 
a|>plicatiooB  to  the  emperor  for  pardon, 
with  little  success.  Upon  the  marriage 
of  Claudius  to  bis  second  wife  Agrippina, 
Seneca  was  through  her  influence  re* 
called,  and  after  beuig  raised  to  the  prse- 
torship,  was  appointed  preceptor  to  her 
son  Nero,  while  Burrhus  was  made  his 
fiovemor  and  militory  Instructor.  Burr- 
bus  died ;  and  Seneca  found  himself  un- 
able longer  to  check  the  torrent  of 
depravity  that  carried  all  before  it.  But 
thoueb  be  lost  his  influence  over  his 
pupil,  he  experienced  his  lavish  bounty 
to  a  degree  which  produced  an  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  not  only  beyond  the 
wants  of  a  philosopher,  but  almost  sur- 
passing the  measure  of  a  private  fortune. 
It  amounted  to  300,000  sestcrtia,  or  two 
millions  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  sterling  of  our  money.  (Tacit 
Ann.,  xiii.  42,  &c.)  Seneca,  however, 
soon  found  that  the  tyrant  had  cast  jealous 
eyes  upon  this  very  wealth.  He,  there- 
fore, witb  consummato  address,  offered 
to  refund  his  immense  treasures,  and 
begged  perminion  to  retire  on  a  small 
competency.  Nero  would  not  accept  this. 
Seneca  then  shut  himself  up,  and,  under 
pretence  of  indisposition,  avoided  appear- 
ing'^in  public  (Tacit  Ann.,  xiv.  53,  &c.) 
Nero  now  attempted  to  poison  him  by 
means  of  Cleonicus,  but  he  failed*  Shortly 
after  Antonius  Natalis,  when  on  his  triid 
for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
mentioned  Seneca  as  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators. No  further  proof  of  guilt  was 
requisite  in  such  a  reign.  lie  was 
commanded  to  put  himself  to  death. 
He  embraced  and  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort his  wife  Paulina,  but  she  refused  any 
other  consolation  than  that  of  dying  with 
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him.  The  death  be  obose  was  that  by 
opening  bis  veins  in  a  bath,  ii.o.  65.  The 
emperor  would  not  permit  Paulina  to  die 
witn  her  husband ;  but  she  had  already  lost 
so  much  blood,  that,  though  she  looff  suri- 
vived,  her  cheeks  always  retained  a  Midlv 
paleness.  Of  Seneca's  writings  which 
are  come  down  to  our  times  the  greater 
part  are  moral,  consisting  of  epistlea,  and 
ofdistinct  treatises  on  Anger ;  Consolation ; 
Providence;  Tranquillity  of  Mind ;  Philo* 
sophical  Constancy ;  Clemency ;  The  Short- 
ness of  Life ;  A  Happy  Life ;  Philosophical 
Retirement;  and,  Benefits.  There  are^ 
besides,  seven  books  on  phvsical  topics, 
entitled,  Qusestiones  Naturaies,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  the  rudiments  of  some 
notions  regarded  as  fundamental  in  mo- 
dem physiciL  A  number  of  tragedies 
are  extant  under  the  name  of  Seneca, 
but  to  whom  they  oi^ht  to  be  ascribed  is 
one  of  the  most  intricate  questions  in 
literary  history.  Whether  tliey  belong  to 
Seneca  the  rhetorician,  to  Seneca  the  phi* 
losoph^t  to  spme  other  Seneca,  or  are  a 
collection  of  pieces  by  different  authors, 
is  matter  of  conjecture.  These  tragedies 
are  sententious,  lofty,  and  turgid,  unlike 
nature  both  in  language  and  character, 
and  rather  vehicles  for  sentiment,  than  re- 
presentetions  of  action  and  passion.  Of  the 
works  of  Seneca  (not  including  the  tra- 
gedies) the  most  esteemed  editions  are  those 
of  Lipsius  ;  the  Variorum ;  the  Leipsic,  2 
vols,  8vo,  1770;  and  the  Bipontine,  4 
▼ols,  8vo,  1782-3.  Of  the  tragedies,  arc 
the  Variorum  of  Scriverius ;  Daniel  Hein- 
sius's  with  notes  by  Scaliger,  ]611  ;  the 
Variorum  by  Thysius  and  Gronovius, 
4to,  1682 ;  and  the  Deluhin,  4to,  1728. 
The  tragedies  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Jasper  Heywood ;  by  Alexander 
Neyle;  by  John  Studely;  by  Thomas 
Nuce ;  and  by  Thomas  Newton ;  and 
there  appeared  a  complete  edition  in 
1581,  entitled,  Seneca  his  Tenne  Trage- 
dies, translated  into  English,  Mercurii 
nutrices  horae. 

SENECAI,  or  SENECE,  (Antoine 
Bauderon  de,)  a  French  poet,  bom  at 
Macon,  in  1643.  A  duel  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  the  court  of  Savoy,  where  he  had 
another  quarrel  with  the  brothers  of  a 
lady  who  attached  herself  to  him,  and 
the  consequences  of  which  caused  him 
to  withdraw  to  Madrid.  Returning  at 
length  to  France,  he  married,  and  pur- 
chased the  place  of  first  valet-de-chambre 
to  Maria  Tneresa,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 
Lo|ing  that  office  on  the  death  of  the 
queen,  he,  with  his  family,  was  received 
into  the  house  of  the  duchess  of  Angoih 
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Idme,  at  whoM  death  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  where  he  died  in  1737. 
Voltaire  terms  him  "  a  poet  of  a  singular 
imagination/'  and  saprs  that  his  tale  of 
Kaimae  is  a  distinguuhed  performance, 
which  proves  that  a  story  may  he  suc- 
cessfully told  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  of  La  Fontaine.  He  alio  speaks  in 
praise  of  his  Travaux  d'Apollon.  His 
tale  entitled,  La  Manidre  de  filer  le  par^ 
fait  Amour,  is  much  esteemed.  He  wai, 
also  the  author  of  R^marques  Historiques, 
with  some  ohsenrations  on  the  M^moires 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz. 

SENRFELDER,orSENN£F£LDER, 
(Alois,)  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  litho- 
graphic engravine,  was  the  son  of  a  j^er- 
former  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Munich, 
and  was  horn  ahout  1771  or  1772,  and 
studied  the  law  at  the  university  of  In- 
golstadt  The  invention  which  has  given 
celebrity  to  his  name  was  the  resmt  of 

Ciident;  and  he  published  an  account  of 
of  which  an  English  translation  was 
published  by  Ackermaon,  in  1819,  entitled, 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Lithography,  4to. 
In  1819  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  frc,  m  London,  voted  their 
gold  medal  to  Senefelder,  as  the  inventor 
of  litibography.  He  died  at  Munich,  in 
1834. 

SENNERTUS,  (Daniel,)  an  eminent 
physician,  was  bom,  in  1572,  at  Bres- 
lau,  where  his  father  was  a  shoemaker, 
and  educated  at  Wittemberg,  Leipsic, 
Jena,  and  Frankfort-upon-the-Oder.  In 
1601  he  returned  to  Wittembeig,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  physic,  and  soon  aher  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  same  facul^.  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  study  of 
chemistry  into  that  university.  He  died 
there  of  the  plague  in  1637.  He  was  the 
first  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  then 
modern  doctrines  of  Fkraeelsus  with  the 
ancient  ones  of  Oalen.  His  works  have 
often  been  printed  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  last  edition  is  that  of  Lyons,  1676, 
6  vols,  fol. 
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